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INTRODUCTION 


Sophie Page and Catherine Rider 


The study of medieval magic has seen a great deal of important work in recent decades. 
Since the 1990s, scholars have demonstrated that a wide range of people were engaged in 
magical activities from all groups in society, and that a great variety of magical texts were 
in circulation. In addition to this, they have continued to explore topics that have long at- 
tracted attention, such as the relationship between medieval magic and the witch trials of 
the early modern period. It has become clear from this recent scholarship that magic was 
not a marginal area of medieval culture but intersected with many larger and more conven- 
tional historical topics. Taking a lead from Richard Kieckhefer, who in an influential 1989 
book described magic as a “kind of crossroads where different pathways in medieval culture 
converge”,! historians have explored the ways in which magic interacted with mainstream 
religion, medicine and science, law, and the culture and politics of royal and aristocratic 
courts, to name but a few areas. The resulting publications are spread widely across academic 
publishers and journals — another sign that medieval magic is no longer regarded as a mar- 
ginal topic — but the subject has found a place particularly in Pennsylvania State University 
Press’s Magic in History series and SISMEL’s Micrologus Library series. 

This Routledge History therefore has two aims. First, it offers an overview of the work 
that has been done since the 1990s, exploring historiographical trends and the lively de- 
bates that now exist in many areas of medieval magic studies. Second, it aims to act as a 
guide for future research, setting out what still needs to be done, highlighting manuscripts 
and texts that would benefit from further study, and discussing topics that remain under- 
researched. It is not primarily intended to act as an overview of the history of medieval 
magic as there are other publications that offer this, some focusing purely on the Middle 
Ages and others covering a longer chronological span.” Rather, it aims to move beyond 
these surveys to set a research agenda. 

The book looks primarily at the period from the twelfth to fifteenth centuries, which 
have been the focus of most of the recent work on magic by medievalists.? In several re- 
spects, these centuries can be seen as a distinct period in the history of magic.’ This is not 
to say that the twelfth century marked a complete break from what had gone before, and 
important points of continuity with magic in the earlier Middle Ages are discussed in this 
volume. One of these was the influence of Augustine (d. 430), who laid the foundation for 
much of the medieval theorization and critique of magic. Another was the nature and use 
of texts and objects that were accessible to the illiterate.” These practices, which Richard 
Kieckhefer termed the “common tradition” of magic, saw a high degree of continuity from 
the early Middle Ages into the early modern period and beyond.° 
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Nevertheless, the twelfth century saw the beginning of two developments that had pro- 
found implications for the ways in which magic was understood and practised in later 
centuries, as well as how it was viewed by the secular and ecclesiastical authorities. The first 
of these was the appearance in Latin of magical texts translated mostly from Arabic but 
also, to a lesser extent, from Greek and Hebrew.’ This was part of a much broader transla- 
tion movement that took place in the Latin West in the central Middle Ages. Beginning in 
the late eleventh century and continuing into the thirteenth, numerous philosophical, sci- 
entific and medical works were translated into Latin from these languages. The translations 
from Arabic were made in the areas of Europe that had Muslim and Jewish populations 
most notably Spain, southern Italy and Sicily. Their impact has been well documented by 
historians of medicine, science and philosophy but they had an equally profound effect on 
magic, because a significant number of magical texts were translated alongside other works. 
Indeed, magical works were often closely related to scientific and philosophical knowledge. 

Scholars such as David Pingree and Charles Burnett have outlined some of the routes 
by which Arabic, Greek and Hebrew magical texts entered the Latin West and were dis- 
seminated but much remains to be discovered.® Although these magical texts were at first 
only accessible to the small minority of the medieval population that was literate in Latin 
and able to gain access to sometimes rare manuscripts, they offered to intellectuals new 
techniques for doing magic such as the creation of images or talismans linked to celestial 
influences. They also sometimes sought to justify the place of magic in wider schemes of 
learning, for example by presenting it as one of the seven liberal arts.’ By the mid-thirteenth 
century, however, learned magic texts were beginning to circulate in court circles and in the 
vernacular, reaching new audiences such as the nobility and the urban elites.'° 

The second development that shaped the history of magic after 1100 was the establish- 
ment of universities and the emergence of a class of educated clerics who studied there. 
Again, the development of universities, from the informal schools of early twelfth-century 
France to the carefully organized and powerful corporations of the thirteenth century and 
later, has been well studied. So too has their impact on later medieval society. However, 
the rise of universities had several implications for the history of magic in particular. They 
provided one setting in which magical texts circulated: for example William of Auvergne, 
Bishop of Paris (d. 1249), claimed to have read magical texts as a student. Perhaps more 
importantly, the university disciplines of canon law and theology shaped later medieval 
thought about magic by offering systematic, detailed discussions of what magic was, how 
it worked, and which aspects of it were, or were not, legitimate. Canonists sought to clarify 
which ritual practices should be categorized as magic and prohibited by the Church.'! The- 
ologians and natural philosophers explored the place of magic in the universe, including 
such issues as the role of demons in magic and their relationship with human magicians, 
as well as the question of why magic was wrong.'? And sometimes why it was right. Some 
thinkers approved of the use of the term “natural magic” to refer to the production of mar- 
vellous but natural effects, argued that the science of images was based on natural forces 
and used the vocabulary of experiment or empirical knowledge to explain the effects of 
occult properties in the natural world that magic texts utilized. 

When they considered these issues, medieval canonists and theologians drew on earlier 
Christian writers (particularly Augustine) but from the twelfth century onwards their dis- 
cussions were far more detailed and covered a wider range of practices. They also engaged 
with texts, such as works of astrological image magic or the Ars Notortia, which had not 
existed in Augustine’s time but were circulating in later medieval universities. The legal 
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and theological frameworks that resulted shaped educated churchmen’s attitudes to magic 
throughout the late Middle Ages and also informed the laws that were made against it and 
the activities of secular and ecclesiastical courts and inquisitors. 

This volume ends in the fifteenth century, which again marks a transitional period in the 
history of magic. It saw the beginning of two developments in particular which continued to 
the early modern period. The first was a growing fear of magic, and with this a growing em- 
phasis on the relationship between demons and magical practitioners. Superstitions were 
being demonized more strongly than before, and clearly defined and gendered mythologies 
of witchcraft were emerging. This was also the period which saw the increasing numbers of 
trials for witchcraft.'* This increased readiness to demonize magic and put practitioners on 
trial was far from universal in fifteenth-century Europe but nonetheless it marked a change 
from earlier centuries. For much of the Middle Ages, although churchmen had repeatedly 
condemned magic as demonic, trials of magic workers (or alleged magic workers) seem 
to have been comparatively rare.’ During the fifteenth century, this began to change. 
The 1430s—1440s saw the emergence of a new mythology of diabolical witchcraft in the 
Alpine areas of modern Switzerland, Austria and Italy. This new mythology encompassed 
a cluster of characteristics. Besides being a practitioner of harmful magic, the witch came 
to be seen as a member of a devil-worshipping sect that engaged in a variety of antisocial 
activities. The nature of the witch and her (or, less often, his) practice varied according to 
different trials and areas, but key to the stereotype of diabolical witchcraft (at least in the 
Lausanne region) was that witches attended secret meetings known as “sabbaths”, at which 
they worshipped the devil and engaged in orgies, cannibalism and child murder as well as 
harmful magic. According to some sources, they also flew to these sabbaths. At the same 
time, some regional authorities, clerics and secular elites became convinced of the existence 
of sects of devil worshipers and initiated trials. The number of witch trials and witchcraft 
treatises really only intensified after 1560 (although scholars of early modern witchcraft 
now emphasize that even then many suspected witches were never prosecuted and peaks in 
witch-hunting were often short-lived and localized)!®; nevertheless the fifteenth century laid 
the conceptual and legal foundations for these later prosecutions. 

However, the fifteenth century also saw a second important development: the emergence 
of less fearful and more confident attitudes to learned magic which continued into later 
centuries. Magic texts were reaching ever wider audiences through vernacular translations, 
with learned magic appealing to readers from the court to the cloister.'” In fifteenth-century 
Italy, a new intellectual climate allowed authors of learned magic texts to underpin their 
writings with Neoplatonic, Hermetic and humanist currents of thought. The translation of 
Neoplatonic texts from Greek gave educated writers such as Marsilio Ficino (1433-1499) 
new ways to conceptualize magic and develop philosophical justifications for the human 
capacity to manipulate the forces of the universe. 


Scope of this book 


This companion to medieval magic’s history begins by discussing the conceptual issues in- 
volved in studying medieval magic, focusing on the difficult question of definition. Scholars 
working on many different societies — historical and modern — have long debated how to 
define magic and how magic relates to religion on the one hand, and science on the other. 
This issue is intimately bound up with practical questions about how medievalists should 
approach magic: Which practices and ideas fit into a history of “magic”? What questions 
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should scholars ask? And what methodologies should they use? The four short pieces in 
the first section of the book offer different approaches to this problem. Richard Kieckhefer 
argues that “magic” is too general and ambiguous a term to allow for rigorous analysis, and 
instead suggests that scholars focus on “constitutive terms”, that is, subcategories such as 
“conjuration”. These constitutive terms refer to individual elements of the broader phenom- 
enon of magic that may, or may not, be combined and are, he argues, precise enough to al- 
low for meaningful analysis. Claire Fanger, from a different perspective, argues that scholars 
should not be afraid to use the term “magic” (or other large, ambiguous terms) as the focus 
for analysis. Instead, she suggests that we acknowledge the term’s ambiguity and view it not 
as a single entity but as denoting “a particular kind of problem” in medieval thought: the 
problem of how to deal with phenomena (positive or negative) whose causes were mysterious 
or opaque. Viewed in this way, medieval anti-magical and pro-magical arguments are part of 
the same conversation rather than simply opposing views of particular practices. 

Bernd-Christian Otto agrees with Kieckhefer that a generalized or universal definition 
of magic is not precise enough for scholarly analysis. Focusing on learned magic in par- 
ticular, he argues for the importance of understanding the “insider discourse” of magic, as 
articulated by its medieval practitioners. Finally, in contrast to Otto, David L. d’Avray ar- 
gues that we cannot just focus on the categories used by medieval writers themselves, either 
the “insider” categories used by those who practised magic, or the categories of churchmen 
who condemned magic. He suggests that scholars need to find their own modern, scholarly 
terms for the phenomena they study. These will allow analyses of medieval magic which 
distinguish between different phenomena that medieval writers may group together, or 
conversely highlight the similarities between phenomena which medieval writers regarded 
as distinct. He goes on to suggest some possible categories that can be used to analyse dif- 
ferent aspects of the relationship between magic and religion. 

These four pieces highlight different, often contrasting, approaches to how scholars can or 
should define magic; whether the term “magic” is useful for scholarly analysis at all; whose 
definitions scholars should use (medieval or modern, insider or outsider); and the ways in 
which different definitions allow us to ask different questions about medieval magic or focus 
on different aspects of the topic. The responses — in which Kieckhefer, Fanger, Otto and 
d’Avray discuss aspects of each other’s chapters — show just how much scope for debate there 
is. Taken together, this section demonstrates that there is no single “right” way to define or 
approach magic, in the Middle Ages or in any other period. However, it also underlines the 
importance of thinking carefully about the concepts and definitions one plans to use, how- 
ever one plans to approach the history of a particular aspect of medieval magic. Definitions 
are tools that can be used to serve a variety of purposes, and the ones that scholars choose 
will direct them towards particular questions and problems in the history of magic. 

The other sections of the book cover the major areas where research into medieval 
magic has occurred in the last twenty years. “Languages and Dissemination” examines 
the dissemination and impact of magic as it acquired distinctive identities in different parts 
of Europe. It focuses first on the reception into Europe and later influence of the magic 
texts from the Arabic and Jewish traditions, which transformed the status of late medieval 
learned magic from an illicit activity into a branch of knowledge. Later chapters examine 
the geographical spread of these works into central and Eastern Europe; their dissemina- 
tion in the vernacular; and the ways in which Western European magic interacted with 
existing magical traditions in two areas of Europe where these are especially well docu- 
mented: Scandinavia and the Celtic lands. 
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“Key Genres and Figures” examines one of the most significant research areas in the 
recent historiography of late medieval magic: learned magic texts. These texts circulated in 
manuscripts, described complex rituals and often drew on the same cosmological concepts 
as more scientific works such as ideas about the influence of the stars on earth, or the na- 
ture and powers of spirits. More than one hundred distinct texts and several hundred sur- 
viving manuscripts with magical contents have now been identified by scholars, although 
many remain hardly studied and new copies of magic texts are frequently being identified. 
In the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, some authors of magical texts also, for the first 
time, allowed their works to circulate under their own name rather than ascribing them 
to legendary figures such as Hermes or Solomon. Since theological condemnation made 
it dangerous to claim authorship of a magical text, the fact that authors were becoming 
confident enough to put their real names to works of magic is a striking development, and 
is evidence of a gradual shift towards more positive attitudes towards certain magical texts 
and ideas in Western Europe. The second half of this section examines the work that has 
been done on these important “author-magicians”. 

The fourth section, ““Themes”, looks beyond the traditions, genres and authors of medi- 
eval magic to explore the ways in which magic interacted with other aspects of medieval 
culture. Several of the chapters in this section highlight areas that have seen exciting schol- 
arship in recent years such as Jean-Patrice Boudet’s chapter on magic at court, or Peter 
Murray Jones and Lea T. Olsan’s chapter on magic and medicine. Others discuss impor- 
tant issues that would benefit from more research, for example Robert Goulding’s chapter 
on conjuring and illusion, and Catherine Rider’s chapter on magic and gender (a topic that 
has received more systematic attention from early modernists than from medievalists). The 
final chapters in this section explore the relationship between magic and other media and 
disciplines: visual and material sources for magic; magic in medieval literature; and the role 
of music in magic rituals. These chapters are intended on the one hand to highlight sources 
that have been underexploited by scholars and on the other to bring expertise from other 
disciplines to bear on the history of magic. 

The final section of the book surveys the key ways in which medieval writers — often, 
but not always, clergy — tried to categorize magic and discourage people from practising it. 
The sources left by condemnations and trials provide much of the surviving evidence for 
medieval magic and for ecclesiastical concerns about illicit rituals. They range from the so- 
phisticated critiques of magic made by highly trained theologians in medieval universities, 
discussed by David J. Collins, to simpler works aimed at a wider audience of clergy and 
laity, as discussed by Kathleen Kamerick. Michael D. Bailey’s chapter examines negative 
medieval attitudes towards popular “superstitions”, exploring how by the fifteenth century 
churchmen were increasingly concerned with “elite” as well as common superstitions, and 
how they were diabolizing common practices and associating superstitious error increas- 
ingly with women. The chapter on Witchcraft by Martine Ostorero brings this section to- 
gether and concludes the volume by examining the early witch trials, drawing on the large 
amount of important work done by Swiss scholars in recent decades which 1s discussed in 
more detail below. Finally, a short piece by Alejandro Garcia-Aviles concludes the book 
by analysing the cover image in detail and the cosmological ideas that lie behind it. It is a 
helpful illustration of the ways in which visual and textual sources can be brought together 
to shed light on medieval ideas about magic and is an example of the kind of work this book 
hopes to stimulate, which combines the approaches of different disciplines to shed new light 
on medieval magic. 
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Recent developments in the history of medieval magic 


The individual chapters in this volume discuss, and draw on, several major developments 
in the historiography of medieval magic that have taken place since the 1990s. The most 
important of these is the discovery and detailed study of surviving magical texts, which 
has revealed the extraordinary cosmologies of learned magic texts originating in diverse 
Arabic, Jewish, Greco-Roman traditions, their successive Christianization through processes 
of translation, adaptation and dissemination, and the richness of the imaginative worlds that 
their readers subsequently had access to.!® In the exotic rituals of occult texts translated and 
disseminated in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, Christian authors found Arabic and 
Jewish spirit hierarchies, images and characters, lists of occult properties in natural objects 
and correspondences between heaven and earth. Perhaps surprisingly, they interpreted these 
as viable instruments for achieving goals that ranged from the pious seeking of the vision of 
God to the transgressive pursuit of knowledge from demons.!? Significant work in this field 
has investigated the hermetic roots of ritual magic, and more recent scholarship has focused 
on unpacking the “Solomonic” tradition and its influence.”” 

In addition to discovering and editing learned magic texts, historians in this field have 
begun exploring their readership and circulation among physicians and in the clerical 
underworld, competitive court circles and the monastic cloister.2’ Our knowledge of the 
routes of transmission of magic texts is still patchy, and it is hard to bring individual prac- 
titioners to rounded life based on the surviving sources, but it has become increasingly 
clear that manuals of ritual magic were tailored to the individual interests of their owners, 
whether this was talking to spirits or having success in love.?? The circulation of ritual 
magic texts among physicians and in universities is less well studied, and research into the 
vernacularization of magic texts from the mid-thirteenth century onwards 1s at a very early 
stage.” In addition, few links have yet been made between this process of vernaculariza- 
tion and the “common tradition” of magic, although historians have long acknowledged 
that many collectors of learned magic texts were also interested in charms, recipes and 
textual amulets and that non-literate practitioners were influenced by the ritual magic 
tradition.2* Whether this frequent (if not typical) combination of interests influenced the 
increasing condemnation of popular practices as superstitious in the fifteenth century has 
not yet been explored. But historians have recently revealed vibrant and inflammatory 
links between ritual magic and other parts of mainstream religious practice such as mysti- 
cal texts and exorcism.”° 

As noted above, historians generally agree that there was a shift towards positive attitudes 
to learned magic in the late Middle Ages, despite increasing concerns about witchcraft.?° 
This means that the strategies with which the authors of learned magic texts appealed to 
the intellectual curiosity and the spiritual thirst of medieval men and women were to a 
large extent successful and flourished even in the difficult conditions of the late Middle 
Ages. Historians have begun to explore one of the reasons for this success: the fact that the 
theology of witchcraft shifted the authorities’ gaze onto female popular practitioners and 
away from the male practitioners of learned magic.’ Another contributing factor to the 
late medieval success of ritual magic was the ways in which texts were stored, annotated 
and rewritten to avoid censorship and reflect the creative choices of scribes. Some strate- 
gies are well known such as the concealment of occult texts owned by the cleric, surgeon 
and writer Richard de Fournival (c.1201—c.1260) in a secret room to which only he had 
access, and the compilation of magic texts with more acceptable genres such as astronomy, 
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medicine, devotional literature and natural philosophy. Some readers took the view that 
a pious vocation enabled them to safely handle suspicious texts and even draw out useful 
things from them, while powerful secular rulers did not necessarily need to conceal their 
occult interests.° Finally, in manuscripts themselves, tactics to evade suspicion took the 
form of cautionary marginalia or even notices condemning magic, which allowed the piety 
of the owner to be expressed while the usability of a ritual was unaffected. The general 
history of the censorship (and self-censorship) of magical texts, of rituals being cut out of 
manuscripts, names erased, magical characters being altered to turn them into crosses and 
books being revised and burnt has yet to be written. When it is explored more fully, it is 
likely that further lines of comparison and influence will be opened up with contemporary 
attitudes to heresy and witchcraft. 

Important work has also been done on other kinds of source material. Some of this has 
sought to shed new light on genres of source which scholars have known about for a long 
time. For example, texts produced as part of the activities of the medieval church have long 
played a central role in the history of medieval magic. Ecclesiastical sources have been 
especially crucial to studies that focus on tracing the earlier medieval origins of fifteenth- 
century ideas about diabolical witchcraft. Since, as Norman Cohn argued in the 1970s, 
these ideas seem largely to have originated among the educated,” the writings produced 
by educated clergy are one obvious place to look for evidence. Cohn himself used inquisito- 
rial manuals and theological treatises, alongside other kinds of source material, to analyse 
changing stereotypes of magical practitioners and the relationship of those stereotypes to 
early modern witchcraft.” A number of more recent studies have continued this line of 
investigation, including Michael D. Bailey’s 2001 discussion of changing clerical attitudes 
to magic (which used the fourteenth-century inquisitorial manuals of Bernard Gui and 
Nicholas Eymeric) and Jean-Patrice Boudet’s important book on magic and astrology in 
the medieval West, which included substantial discussion of ecclesiastical condemnations 
of magic, among many other sources.®! New studies have also analysed individual genres 
of source in depth such as Patrick Hersperger’s survey of magic in the commentaries on the 
twelfth-century canon law textbook, Gratian’s Decretum.** 

Even with ecclesiastical sources, however, in recent decades the focus has broadened to 
include a wider range of texts. For example, Alain Boureau has published and analysed 
a document from 1320 (first rediscovered in 1952) in which Pope John XXIII consulted 
a series of theologians and canon lawyers about ritual magic.*? Another broader kind of 
source material that has attracted renewed attention is the literature of pastoral care, in- 
cluding sermons, preaching materials and treatises on confession.>* These sources, often 
structured around mnemonic schemes such as the Ten Commandments or Seven Deadly 
Sins, were intended to help clergy in their dealings with the laity, and so often focus on the 
sins and problems that priests might encounter on the ground. They frequently included 
some discussion of magic and “superstition”, although these particular sins were not the first 
concern of most preachers or authors of confessors’ manuals. Related to these general works 
on pastoral care are treatises that focus on the sin of superstition. These were primarily a 
product of the fifteenth century and scholars such as Karin Baumann, Michael D. Bailey 
and Kathleen Kamerick have investigated what concerns they express about magic and 
why, as well as their relationship to emerging ideas about diabolical witchcraft.*? Some of 
this work intersects with a wider scholarly discussion of “superstition” in other periods.°° 
These genres of source were not completely neglected by earlier scholars (Cohn, for exam- 
ple, uses the thirteenth-century exempla of Caesarius of Heisterbach and a pioneering article 
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published by G. R. Owst in 1957 considered magic in medieval English sermons)*’ but 
recent scholarship has investigated this material in far greater depth. 

Looking across these different forms of ecclesiastical text, we now have a much more 
diverse view of medieval churchmen and their attitude to magic. Authors of canon law 
texts, pastoral care literature and treatises on superstition were always influenced by a core 
of authoritative texts and ideas but within these general parameters there was a consider- 
able amount of variation. Authors differed as to which practices they discussed, with some 
describing activities they claimed happened in their own regions. We can also see varying 
levels of concern. Much of the confession and preaching literature of medieval England, for 
example, devoted a relatively small amount of space to magic and superstition.*® By con- 
trast, authors of fifteenth-century superstition treatises were clearly more concerned about 
these issues, but even then there were differences. Some worried about any unofficial ritual 
practice that might be defined as superstition or magic, while others identified genuine (if 
sometimes muddled) expressions of lay piety or legitimate protective practices that could be 
employed against maleficent witchcraft.°? 

A further important development links to the work on fifteenth-century superstition 
treatises. This is a renewed interest in the fifteenth-century sources that describe the new 
crime of diabolical witchcraft. At the heart of this is a large project centred on the Uni- 
versity of Lausanne, which since 1989 has published and analysed many of the earliest 
witch trials and witchcraft treatises.*? The many scholars involved in this project have 
made these previously understudied sources available in modern editions and transla- 
tions (usually into French, sometimes German) as well as studying the trial procedures, 
defendants and evidence for witchcraft. One focus of their research has been a register 
of twenty-seven fifteenth- and early sixteenth-century trial records which was probably 
put together in the early twentieth century, but the team has also published an important 
anthology of the earliest treatises which described devil-worshipping witches.*! More re- 
cently, some of the scholars involved in this project have published detailed studies that 
discuss demonology (Martine Ostorero) and the relationship between fifteenth-century 
witchcraft and heresy (Kathrin Utz Tremp).*? Taken together, these studies have em- 
phasized the importance of understanding the local factors and local judicial systems 
that lay behind individual trials. They have also underlined the continuity between ear- 
lier persecutions of heretics and fifteenth-century witchcraft trials, at least in Western 
Switzerland.” In addition, this work has given us a far more nuanced understanding of 
the intellectual debates surrounding the new stereotype of the witch, and has led several 
scholars to suggest that ideas about witchcraft were less homogeneous than earlier studies 
often suggested.** 

Finally, scholars have turned to sources that did not set out to discuss magic but often 
mentioned it within their scope. Medical and scientific texts often include information that 
could be categorized as magical. Their authors discussed (sometimes in great detail) how 
astrological forces or powerful words could affect the human body; treatises on the prop- 
erties of stones, plants and animals list the marvellous effects these objects could have; and 
medical texts included remedies for illness which involved the speaking of charms or the 
wearing of amulets.” The power of words — both written and spoken ~ has received par- 
ticular attention.*® Meanwhile, Michael McVaugh, and Lea T. Olsan and Peter Murray 
Jones have focused on incantations and charms, examining their relationship with other 
aspects of medieval medicine and the ways in which medical writers presented them, as 
well as how these rituals might have been performed.*” Don C. Skemer has investigated the 
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related area of textual amulets — powerful words and symbols that were written down and 
worn on the body, focusing in particular on their relationship to mainstream religion.*® 
Much of this research has emphasized that many so-called “magical” cures in fact held an 
accepted, if marginal place in medieval culture. 

Other significant sources for understanding late medieval magic are the visual and ma- 
terial culture of magic and literary instances of spells and enchantment. The former is very 
underresearched, a situation that three chapters in this book, respectively on the iconogra- 
phy of magic and magicians, magical diagrams and the material culture of magic, address. 
Visual sources in particular allow us to track transformations in the perceptions of magic 
and its relationship with mainstream religion and science (as Garcia-Aviles does in his 
discussion of the cover image), and to note the appearance of late medieval Christian inno- 
vations such as the magic circle. The rich evidence of literary magic is explored in chapters 
by Mark Williams and Corinne Saunders, who ask questions that reveal fruitful contrasts 
to current understandings of medieval magic and complicate our view of it: “Where does 
magical power come from? What are the imaginative conventions which govern its rep- 
resentation? What are the range of attitudes to its use, and how do they differ by genre?”*? 
One of the aims of this volume is to set these analyses of diverse genres side by side so that 
new connections can be revealed. The richly imagined vision of a pre-Christian world in 
medieval Irish literature, with magical immortals and fantastic sequences of enchantment, 
complicates the Christian understanding of the cosmos in an appealing and provocative 
way that is comparable to the syncretic cosmological frameworks of learned magic texts. 
Another example of similar connections being made in different genres is the close rela- 
tionship between necromancy and natural magic, and of both to the theory and practice 
of medicine. This is discussed by Corinne Saunders in the context of medieval romance 
and by Isabelle Draelants in her chapter on natural philosophical texts. We hope that our 
readers will notice further connections. 


Conclusion 


The study of medieval magic 1s developing in many exciting ways. As the footnotes to this 
Introduction make clear, a great deal of work has been published in recent decades by 
scholars from many countries including the USA, Canada, France, Spain, Italy, Germany, 
Switzerland, Hungary and Britain. Although much remains to be done, our understanding 
of certain areas — in particular the contents and readers of magical texts — is now much 
clearer than it was three decades ago. One result of this is that the field is now so large and 
lively that even scholars who research medieval magic struggle to keep up with all the new 
work being published, in several languages. It is therefore a good moment to take stock, to 
summarize new developments for the benefit of scholars in the field as well as other medie- 
valists and to consider where to go next. This Routledge History is designed to showcase the 
new research that has been carried out in recent years and is still ongoing, with contributions 
from both established scholars in the field and recent Ph.Ds. However, many sources, in a 
range of genres, are still unpublished and little studied. For this reason, the book sets out 
some of the directions that the field could take in the future. It discusses areas that would 
benefit from more research; questions that remain unanswered or only partially answered; 
and authors and texts that need more in-depth study. 

The chapters in the book were chosen to reflect the vitality of medieval magic studies at 
this point in time. They also reflect its diversity. As editors, we gave all the authors featured 
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here a similar remit: to outline the most important developments in their field and discuss 


future directions for research. They have responded admirably. Within this general frame- 


work, however, we have tried to preserve the different approaches and styles employed 


by scholars who work in different places, different languages and different scholarly disci- 


plines. We hope that the results will inspire scholars in the field and in related areas, as well 
as students who are embarking on their studies of medieval magic. 
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RETHINKING HOW TO DEFINE MAGIC 


Richard Kieckhefer 


What is magic? We know perfectly well what it is if no one asks us, but when someone asks 
and we try to define it, we are confused. Or perhaps we give definitions adequate to some 
forms of magic but not others. Or we have definitions that make sense to us but not to others 
around us, who, when pressed, come to the table with rather different notions. We tell people, 
“When I speak of magic, what I mean by it is ...”, but then we should not be surprised if they 
tune out our abstractions and understand us in terms of their own vague preconceptions. 
Defining magic is notoriously tricky business. And one reason for that is, I wish to argue, that 
we try to make the word “magic” accomplish what it is ill equipped to do. It is the wrong kind 
of term for what we want to do with it. 

A comparison may help. It has long seemed to me useful to think of mysticism — another 
difficult concept — not as a single phenomenon but rather as a cluster of phenomena that 
may at times be distinct but tend to become intertwined.” There is mystical prayer, mystical 
relationship and mystical consciousness. The Cloud of Unknowing is a guide to contemplative 
prayer: fervent and intense, highly concentrated, focused prayer, cultivated within the set- 
ting of the contemplative or monastic life.’ One might call it apophatic prayer, because it 
requires the simplest forms of praying and the simplest perception of the God to whom one 
prays. It entails disciplined attention to that God, and the realization that one’s own effort 
of attention is ultimately not one’s own effort at all, but the fruit of grace. The contemplative 
prayer of The Cloud is one classic manifestation of mysticism. Quite different is the mysti- 
cism of, say, Bernard of Clairvaux or the German sister books that are deeply steeped in 
“theoerotic” relationship, intensely amorous relationship with Christ. They borrow the 
language and the narrative of the Song of Songs to tell what it is like to burn with love for 
the God-man. Different again are the vernacular sermons of Meister Eckhart, who wants 
his hearers or readers to gain a lively awareness of God’s presence within herself — within 
her every cell, in the depths of her soul, within that mysterious inner chamber to which he 
gives many different names — and of her own true and eternal presence within God.? If 
The Cloud teaches mystical prayer, and Bernard advocates mystical relationship, Eckhart 
seeks to heighten mystical consciousness. Yet, we cannot really speak here of different forms 
or types of mysticism, because there 1s no reason in principle why they cannot be combined, 
and in writers such as Teresa of Avila they very much are intertwined. They represent 
distinguishable elements of Christian mysticism, not three different types. 

The situation with magic is, I propose, similar. There are distinguishable practices that 
have long been called magical. If they have anything to do with each other — and they 
often do — it is not because they are different forms of one clearly definable thing, but for 
other reasons that we need to explore. Like “mysticism”, so too “magic” 1s what I will call 
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an aggregating term. The same can probably also be said for “sainthood”, “authority” and 
numerous other terms, surely including “religion”, all of which I would class as aggregating. 
They are difficult to define, because they encompass diverse elements that may or may not 
be combined with each other. The different elements may not share any common defining 
feature that brings them under the umbrella of the aggregating term; they are not linked 
by a shared essence. They may not even have shifting combinations of shared features; they 
are not necessarily bound by family resemblance. Mystical prayer, mystical relationship 
and mystical consciousness may or may not involve ecstatic experiences, and in any case it is 
not such experiences that qualify them as mystical. Even if they share no common features, 
they may be mutually supportive, and for that reason they may be cultivated jointly, which 
is sufficient reason to think of them as elements of something which 1s perhaps loosely called 
mysticism. But it is the type of intense prayer, or the type of fervently erotic relationship, 
or the depth of awareness that constitutes each of these phenomena as mystical. Mystical 
prayer may begin with intense focus on a single word and lead towards an experience of 
divinely infused prayer based on neither words nor concepts. Mystical relationship may 
involve a cycle of courtship, teasing withdrawal and erotic union with one’s divine lover. 
Mystical consciousness typically involves a keen awareness of God always present within 
oneself, and of one’s own true self as eternally present within God. It is not the aggregating 
category but the more specific one that constitutes them as elements of mysticism, and thus 
I will call these more specific forms of reference constitutive terms.’ 

We devote most of our energy to refining our aggregating terms, supposing that this is 
where our efforts are repaid by clarity and constructive value, and we often think of sub- 
categories as afterthoughts — but this is precisely the opposite of what we should be doing. 
It is the constitutive terms that are more likely to serve as useful tools for analysis and finely 
tuned comparison; aggregating terms are terms of convenience. While constitutive terms 
tend to be taken from and largely at home in specialized analytic discourse, aggregating 
terms tend to be widely used in general and popular discourse. Constitutive terms are rela- 
tively intolerant of ambiguity and imprecision; aggregating terms are by comparison open 
to ambiguous and imprecise usage. Constitutive terms are less connotative, aggregating 
terms more so. Constitutive terms tend to be univocal; aggregating terms are more often, in 
scholastic language, analogous or even equivocal. 

Let me pursue a bit further my discussion of the term “mysticism”. Those who rely on 
it as a tool for comparative study are often drawn towards something like William James’s 
marks of mystical experience as ineffable, noetic, transient and passive.® On the surface, 
these may seem useful as common denominators of mysticism across cultures. But to take 
these as defining features of mysticism risks giving emphasis and importance to discrete 
mystical experiences even when the mystics we are reading spoke slightingly of them 
(Eckhart) or thought of them as belonging to earlier and lower levels of attainment (Teresa of 
Avila). In any case, centring attention on such alleged common features risks turning away 
from what was of central importance to the mystics themselves. Bernard of Clairvaux no 
doubt did have experiences that were ineffable, noetic, transient and passive, but what was 
important to him was not these qualities of experience but rather the living and lively pres- 
ence of Christ. If we want to do comparative study of mysticism that will combine rigour 
with sensitivity to the values of our subjects, the term “mysticism” may not be the most 
helpful tool to use. It means too many different things and is too connotative. Much more 
can be accomplished by more focused comparison of constitutive terms. There is theoerotic 
literature in many religious traditions, and comparison of the late medieval German mystic 
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Dorothea von Montau (who was overwhelmed with love for Christ), the Islamic mystic 
Rabra (similarly on fire with love of Allah) and the Hindu mystic and poet Mira Bai (who 
sought only the love of Krishna) can elucidate patterns of similarity and difference that will 
lead to insightful understanding.? Most religious traditions provide disciplines of contem- 
plation or meditation, and these too are fruitful subject matter for comparison. 

What, then, are the constitutive terms that might be used to elucidate the aggregating 
term “magic”? This is a question that clearly calls for discussion, but provisionally I would 
suggest at least these three constitutive terms: conjuration, symbolic manipulation and di- 
rectly efficacious volition. 

By “conjuration”, I mean here the ritual summoning and command of spirits. A long 
tradition of “skrying” claims that by gazing intently into a reflective surface and uttering 
incantations one can conjure angels or demons who will reveal secret and future things, 
perhaps telling who has stolen one’s property. In the Yiddish play and film The Dybbuk, 
a young Kabbalist named Khonnon goes into the ritual bath and conjures Satan.'” The 
spirits conjured may be thought of as good, evil, neutral or ambiguous; different observers 
may conceive them differently. In any case, the conjuration involves ritual that is in some 
measure complex and requires specialized skills, which helps to explain why the practi- 
tioner often belongs to some professional elite such as a priest or monk. The techniques, the 
assumptions and the status of the operator all show that conjuration is closely linked with 
religion, and may indeed be seen as part of a religious system, even if most people view it as 
a perversion of proper ritual. Summoning assumes that the spirits have local presence and 
locomotion: they are there, until they are called here. Command implies not manipulation 
but an exercise of authority in the face of potential resistance. Conjuring a spirit is decidedly 
not like activating an impersonal machine. A spirit has a will, and to be commanded must 
be brought into submission. The point of the ritual is precisely to effect that submission. 
Necromancy clearly falls under this category, but so does angel magic, and techniques of 
spirit magic in other cultures that in various ways resemble or relate to necromancy and 
angel magic. The very category “spirit” will surely require nuancing in comparative study, 
but taking into account different conceptions of what a spirit could be, and how a spirit 
relates to a ghost or an embodied being, is part of the task of comparison. 

When I speak of “symbolic manipulation”, I mean to include both of James G. Frazer’s 
classic categories, sympathy and contagion, both of which involve exploitation of natural 
forces identified and explained in symbolic terms.'! Assumed here is an order of nature 
rife with symbolic links on which magical efficacy depends. Plants, gems and artefacts are 
symbolically linked with the stars and planets, and can channel their power. Plants may 
resemble human organs and prove to benefit or harm those organs. Breaking and burying a 
candle symbolizes breaking and burying the power of a phallus and may cause impotence. 
Putting human excretions, bones from beneath a gallows, and other noxious substances 
in a bundle and placing it near an intended victim is no less a way of manipulating sym- 
bolic links: other objects may contaminate in more ordinary ways, but these substances 
are harmful because their natural decay symbolizes a deeper contamination, moral and 
spiritual as well as physical. Figures and images taken to resemble and channel powers from 
or towards what they represent are among the symbols manipulated by such magic. Names 
and recital of events can also hold symbolic power: the magician can invoke the force con- 
tained in the name “Jesus” or some form of “Jahweh”, or in an event of sacred history. In 
all these cases, the symbol can be viewed as a sign in either of two ways: if it is a sign to be 
interpreted by a demon or other spirit, who serves as the agent effecting the magician’s will, 
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then symbolic manipulation turns into a form of conjuration; however, even within proper 
symbolic manipulation, the links between symbols (objects, words, ritual actions) and what 
they symbolized are conceived as intelligible and in that sense signifying. Ifa plant shaped 
lke a liver is useful for healing the liver, it is in that sense a sign of what it is thought to affect, 
and the intelligible resemblance 1s what effects the healing. The magical power of symbolic 
manipulation may still not be automatic, but it is more nearly so than the power of conju- 
ration. If conjuration is a reprobate branch of religion, symbolic manipulation claims an 
efficacy like that of science and will be seen by its practitioners as a type of science. The ma- 
gician who manipulates symbolic links in the natural order might be thought of as tugging 
on invisible cords that link one level of that order with another. The symbolic links may be 
articulated in terms of cosmic correspondences or sympathies, at least in sources that pro- 
vide theoretical grounding for magical practice. If the invisible cords are not thought of as 
efficacious symbolically, then the process is not magical; the user may not be told explicitly 
that symbolic links are entailed, and may simply be assured that the results are tried and 
proven, but in magical operations, the symbolic causality is at least implied by the types of 
word, ritual and object used. 

As for “directly efficacious volition”, the clearest example is cursing.” Threatening and 
cursing a neighbour may cause ill will, anxiety, high blood pressure, ill health and in the 
extreme case or the long run death. It counts as magical, however, only if someone — the 
magician, the victim, a neighbour, an inquisitor — thinks of the effect as more direct, as 
flowing directly from the will and its expression, without being mediated through exter- 
nal agencies and mechanisms.'* This was the crux of Freud’s understanding of magic as 
grounded in an infantile confusion of will with reality: the magician, like a child, supposes 
that willing something to happen can in itself make it happen, and such “magical think- 
ing” in an adult is for a Freudian a form of neurosis.'* Usually, the will seen as having this 
efficacy is one supported by vehement and even violent psychological energy. Typically, it is 
focused by becoming explicit, not only in the magician’s mind but also in speech. Language 
is a vehicle of energies, positive and negative, and aggressive energy can be thought of as di- 
rectly harming or coercing a victim. It may be difficult to distinguish between a curse that 
has inherent power and a threat that is followed by an act of magic. In principle, however, 
malediction 1s not just an expression but a tool of a malevolent will; whereas in conjuration 
the magician engages in a contest of wills with the spirit conjured, malediction is a weapon 
wielded by a malevolent will against an enemy. 

Note, however, the asymmetry here: conjuration can be seen as either benevolent or ma- 
levolent (those who profess to conjure angels typically insist they are engaged in positive and 
even pious activity), and symbolic manipulation likewise can be used for health and healing 
as well as for affliction and coercion, but while there is no reason in principle why directly 
efficacious volition could be positive and still count as magical, it is malediction that is more 
often seen as magic. We would not usually speak of blessings or benedictions as magic, at 
least in traditional Western settings, perhaps mostly because Judaism and Christianity have 
conditioned us to think of them as mainstream ritual acts, but more deeply because wishing 
someone well is more of a social process typically integrated into all the expressions of sym- 
pathy and support that characterize a harmonious network of relationships. 

What is it, then, that links these three phenomena? Usually, one would seek some shared 
feature or set of distributed characteristics as the defining factor or factors, either an essence 
or a family resemblance. It certainly would be possible to find characteristics typical of 
these three elements of magic: they are usually clandestine, worked for personal rather than 
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public interest, and thus subject to distrust, condemnation and opposition. But much the 
same could be said of many other activities that would not be called magic, including polit- 
ical conspiracy and crime of various sorts. Nor do these characterizations point to what 1s 
most important in any of these elements of magic: the power of spirits brought into submis- 
sion, the efficacy of symbolic networks within the order of nature and the role of language 
as a vehicle for negative energy. If conjuration, symbolic manipulation and malediction 
are all recognized as “magic”, it is not because of shared features but for two other reasons. 
First, they have been thought of as activities to which the same sorts of individuals are 
inclined: “magic” is, in its original usage, the set of activities characteristic of “magoi” or 
mages, and that way of conceiving it persisted in medieval and post-medieval usage.'° Sec- 
ond, they are mutually supportive and often found in combination. Symbolic associations 
are occult, and hidden within the order of nature, and they can be known (the argument 
goes) only because they have been taught by demons, with whom the magicians have at least 
an implicit agreement or pact. Conjuring and symbolic manipulation are connected not by 
shared characteristics but by the reliance of the latter on the former and vice versa. Spirits 
are conjured not only by verbal commands but also by symbolically effective rituals such 
as suffumigation with specific aromatic substances, or the sacrifice of particular animals. 
Symbolic actions such as breaking a candle or piercing an image can have efficacy in part 
because the action is accompanied by an incantation. Symbol is reinforced by malediction. 
And curses often draw upon symbolic associations as in the case of the blasphemous curse 
that invokes the pain of the Virgin in bearing Christ and projects that pain onto a victim. 
Conjuration, symbolic manipulation and malediction are in principle distinguishable, and 
none of them necessarily entails the others, but in fact they tend to be linked. 

One difference between the terms “magic” and “mysticism” is that “magic” is a word 
used in the historic sources from antiquity onwards, used by opponents and sometimes also 
by practitioners, whereas “mysticism” is a seventeenth-century coinage, adapted from the 
adjective “mystical”, and would not have been used by most of the figures recognized as 
mystics. The author of The Cloud of Unknowing would have known himself as a contempla- 
tive, not a mystic, but a thirteenth-century European could well have recognized himself 
as a Magician practicing magic. A word invented by outsiders to the culture is not tied to 
the semantics of that culture, but when a word 1s taken from the culture being studied there 
is good reason to respect common usage within its original context. The anthropologist 
cannot tell the Polynesian how to use the term mana, and the historian of medieval Europe 
needs to know precisely how “magic” was used by medieval Europeans. Importing alien 
meanings alongside indigenous ones can only confuse. 

But from antiquity onwards “magic” has in fact always been an aggregating term. It 
could refer to the various activities of the magoi, which might include star-gazing, fortune 
telling, healing and other activities viewed by outsiders as charlatanry. When Isidore of 
Seville gave his influential account of magic, he listed a long string of magical activities 
without ever indicating what essential feature constituted them all as magical.!° In later 
medieval usage, “magic” could refer to the conjuring of demons or to the exploitation of 
occult powers within nature — but a third activity, the conjuring of angels, coexisted with 
the others, resembled demonic magic, and was conflated with the summoning of demons, 
but did not actually coincide with that form of magic.'’ And while “natural magic” could 
be defined as the exploitation of “occult” powers within nature, there was no single concep- 
tion of what qualified these powers as occult: the term could mean simply little known, or 
known only through demonic instruction, or unknowable in terms of Aristotelian physics 
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or unknowable from the study of the sublunary world alone. Precisely if we wish to be 
respectful of historical usage, it is important to recognize that “magic” has always been 
an aggregating rather than constitutive term, and “natural magic” has also been more an 
aggregating than a constitutive concept.'® 

My purpose, then, is not simply to rethink the definition of magic but to rethink how 
to define magic. We are best served, not by insisting on precise and carefully conceived 
definitions of magic, but by focusing our attention more on the specific definitions of those 
constitutive terms for which “magic” serves as an umbrella. This is not to dismiss the word 
“magic” as unimportant. Aggregating terms are vitally important, but as terms of con- 
venience. They are best recognized as such, without the artificiality of precise definition 
that will always prove inadequate. From one culture to another and even within a culture, 
there will always be different constitutive terms brought together explicitly or (perhaps 
more often) by assumption under an aggregating term, adding to the imprecision of the 
term. An argument can be made for or against including astrology as a form of magic, al- 
though elements of astrology are clearly entailed in various forms of magic, most obviously 
the magical use of inscribed astrological images. It is harder to justify viewing alchemy as 
magic, but a history of magic must take it into account among the “occult sciences” im- 
ported from Arabic culture in the high medieval West.'9 As for the term “mysticism”, I have 
given what some might see as an overly restrictive set of constitutive terms: some might 
wish to include certain forms of visions, even if they are not theoerotic, and some would 
emphasize links between paramystical phenomena such as the stigmata and what I take as 
the defining elements of mysticism. For comparative study as well, constitutive terms are 
more useful than the aggregating term “magic”, even though different constitutive terms 
may be needed for the study of different periods and cultures. Whatever the terms required, 
a particular comparison will in any case be more finely tuned and useful for analysis than 
an inevitably commodious and imprecise catch-all category. The constitutive terms will 
always need to be reviewed and perhaps redefined in the light of particular circumstances, 
but that is a task more likely to be productive than refining the term “magic” itself. 

I want here to steer between the Scylla of essential definition and the Charybdis of re- 
pudiating and avoiding broad terms. It is easy enough to show the perils of finding or 
inventing an “essence” of magic, religion or anything else. Persuaded by the arguments 
against essentialism, one may fall into the opposite trap of dismissing such terms altogether. 
Both extremes fail to recognize the utility of aggregating terms that do not pretend to the 
specificity and precision that we might more realistically expect in other forms of language. 
It might seem as though I am giving up on precision in defining magic, and embracing a 
counsel of despair. I would say that I am, rather, giving counsel of realism — that I am not 
giving up on the pursuit of clarity and precision, but suggesting they can be expected on the 
level of constitutive rather than aggregating terms. 

My argument has perhaps obvious implications not only for defining but also for theo- 
rizing magic. Definitions of magic nearly always entail theories of magic: of how it works 
and how it relates to religion and to science.”? Such theories, meant to apply to “magic” 
generally and across cultures, almost always apply better to some cultures and to some 
manifestations of magic than to others. A substantial part of the problem is that “magic” 
is too amorphous a concept to admit of rigorous theorizing. It is the constitutive terms that 
lend themselves to theoretical and comparative analysis. Iam by no means anti-theoretical, 
but I maintain that theoretical work is more promising on a level that lends itself more 
towards specificity and rigour than on one where the fundamental terms are vague and 
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highly connotative. Symbolic manipulation, directly efficacious volition, and perhaps also 
conjuration remain fruitful subjects for theoretical investigation, but attempting a theory 
of “magic” is a futile exercise, because the aggregating term means too much and thus too 
little. 

One clarifying distinction must again be emphasized: the constitutive terms I am pro- 
posing refer not to distinct types of magic, but to individually sufficient elements that tend 
to combine. To say they are individually sufficient means that any of them by itself might 
be taken to qualify a practice as magical: conjuring a spirit is usually thought of as magic, 
even without symbolic manipulation or directly efficacious volition is involved, and so too 
any of the elements is recognizably magical even if it is not linked with the others. In prac- 
tice, however, different elements of magic (like different elements of mysticism) do tend to 
become linked and mutually supportive. If it is pointless to make general statements about 
magic, as if they could apply to all magic, it is equally pointless to try to sort out distinct 
types or forms of magic, as if there were enforceable boundaries. Typologies are no more 
helpful than essences. 

A second clarification is important. One might expect that if the constitutive terms can 
be given clear, precise and stable meaning, this precision would then transfer to agegre- 
gating term “magic” — that the clarity of the parts would be communicated to the whole 
that they constitute. The problem is that even if the constitutive terms can be given stable 
meaning in themselves, they are unstable in relationship to each other and to the ag- 
gregating term that encompasses them. In actual usage, historical and modern, different 
speakers and hearers, writers and readers, will have different sets of particulars in mind. 
Iam proposing three constitutive terms under the category of magic, but others might offer 
or assume other constitutive terms alongside mine, or in place of them. Even if there were 
agreement about the constitutive terms, different contexts would make one or another of 
them salient, and they would become unpredictably conflated and confused. Furthermore, 
the strongly connotative character of the aggregating term, again both in historical and 
in modern usage, means it will tend to resist precise usage. Thus, even if precision can be 
sought, expected and developed on the level of constitutive terms, it cannot be expected for 
the aggregating term. 

The resulting ambiguity is well illustrated by the complexities of astrological magic. The 
stars and planets could be seen as natural forces whose power is exploited in symbolic 
manipulation, but often they were associated or identified with spiritual beings that might 
be addressed in a way that shaded into conjuration. Even the planets themselves, identi- 
fied with the deities for which they were named, were intelligences subject to what Nicolas 
Weill-Parot calls “addressative” magic.”! Thus, the Arabic compilation taken over into 
Latin and known as Picatrix 1s a classic of symbolic manipulation, largely concerned with 
the exploitation of astral forces accessible in the sublunary realm, but in some passages 
these very forces are subject to conjuration. This is especially the case in Book 3, Chapter 7 
of Picatrix, which describes the properties of the planetary deities, tells what requests can be 
made from each of them, then goes on to explain how each of them can be addressed, with 
ritual accompaniments that include animal sacrifice, personal adornment and enthrone- 
ment, and especially suffumigation. The practitioner both beseeches and commands these 
planetary deities: the verbs are sometimes rogo, invoco, peto or queso, but most often coniuro. The 
conjuration is done by the power of the deities’ names in various languages, by the names 
of God or of angels, by God himself or by angels assigned by God to aid these planetary 
beings. The requests are stated in generic form: “that you may at this very time and hour 
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fulfill my petition,” or some variant. The planetary spirits are not themselves asked to come 
down and make themselves present; they act at a distance, through unspecified means. In 
one case, however, the operator asks Mars to send a spirit to an enemy, to enter into his 
body and undermine all his members and powers. This chapter of Picatrix does not fuse 
symbolic manipulation with conjuration so much as it passes over from the one to the other, 
except that the symbolic properties of the planets are still presupposed, so that Mars and 
Venus, for example, serve the purposes they would tend to serve in any magic.?* 

A different form of ambiguity arises with angel magic, in which any boundaries between 
conjuration and prayer may become obscured. In the Liber iuratus, probably written in the 
early fourteenth century, not only evil but also good angels are straightforwardly conjured. 
Prayers are offered to God in a tone of humble and pious submission (as they may be even 
in explicitly demonic conjuration or necromancy), but the intent of those prayers is to gain 
power that can be used to command the spirits to come and do one’s will. Certain formulas 
are addressed to angels of the planets, who are not equated with the planets or the deities 
for whom they are named, nor clearly identified as movers of celestial spheres,”? but are 
associated with the planets in a manner that allows movement into the sublunary realm. 
They are at first humbly invoked and besought to descend and appear in benign form 
within the magic circles, but then immediately the magician says, “I therefore seal (sigillo), 
demand, invoke, and even conjure you, most holy angels, by the seal sof God’s most holy 
names, to obey my petitions,” commanding them by the power of God. In the next formula, 
he says, “I humbly beseech and obediently command (obedienter precipio)” that they descend 
from their planetary spheres. Before long, he addresses these spirits and all those spirits and 
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demons who serve them, with a string of verbs (“invoke,” “call to witness,” “command,” 
“exorcize,” “ constrain”), to come next to the circle, appear, respond, obey and 
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conjure, 
fulfill his commands.”* It is not only the tone of command that marks these formulas as 
conjurations, but also the conception of the spirits as capable of locomotion and thus subject 
to summons. Still, what is true of the Liber cwratus is not necessarily true of all angel magic, 
which may use some of the trappings of conjuration but still address the angels in terms 
of petition rather than command. One particularly fascinating example 1s the Liber florum 
by John of Morigny, which involves a kind of symbolic manipulation focused on a series 
of meditative figures, and also entails the ministration of angels — but one might say that 
this is a form of magic involving angels that is not in any ordinary sense angel magic.”° 
The concept of conjuration remains clear, but its application to this particular practice is 
sometimes ambiguous ~— and the clarity of the concept actually highlights the ambiguity of 
the practice by holding up a mirror to its complexities. The situation is yet more complex 
in Cairo Genizah texts that identify the “holy angels” with the Hebrew letters and treat 
them as symbols to be used in magical operation, in which case conjuration and symbolic 
manipulation are so closely linked as to be virtually fused.7° 

Again a different sort of ambiguity is illustrated in fictional terms by Hans Wiers-Jenssen’s 
play Anne Pedersdotter, on which Carl Dreyer’s film Day of Wrath was based.*’ While the play 
and the film are loosely inspired by particular witch trials at Bergen, the psychological 
mechanism it depicts gives a plausible interpretation of how witch-hunting might work in 
any of the various cases. The title character wishes her much older husband dead, leaving 
her free to pursue romance with a younger man. When she gives expression to her desire, 
the shock in fact kills the husband. But social pressure compels her to see the efficacy of 
her will not in natural terms, nor even as a simple case of magical thinking, but rather as 
a sign that she is in league with the Devil. In the end, she confesses being a witch, but she 
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is not shown forming a pact with the Devil, attending Sabbaths or engaging in any other 
activities one would expect of a witch. We are left with two possibilities: she could be in- 
vested by the Devil with the power of directly efficacious volition (presumably Anne’s own 
interpretation), or her will could be a subtle and implicit means of conjuring a spirit who is 
the actual agent in the killing (the more likely view of those who see her exposed as a witch). 
In either case, the concepts of directly efficacious volition and conjuration remain in them- 
selves clear, but the way they relate to each other is less so. 

We have seen, then, natural magic that veers into conjuration, angel magic that takes on 
features sometimes of conjuration and sometimes of natural magic (if not simply of prayer) 
and directly efficacious volition linked with a variety of conjuration. In all these cases, it 1s 
possible to form definitions that are clear and adequate to the phenomena, but their appli- 
cation is sometimes straightforward and at other times more complex. There are cases of 
conjuration that conform to all the usual characteristics of that category without admixture 
of other magical elements, and likewise there are instances of symbolic manipulation and 
directly efficacious volition simpliciter — but often, perhaps more often than not, these terms 
provide vocabulary for analysing the different elements that go into a composite. By way of 
analogy, the distinct terms of a recipe in cooking are perfectly intelligible, even if some of 
the ingredients tend not to occur unmixed (few people would sit down to a meal consisting 
only of nutmeg), and so too the constitutive terms I am proposing can be defined with pre- 
cision even if the phenomena they refer to often enter into combination and may at times be 
difficult to distinguish. This is an important part of what I am arguing about how constitu- 
tive terms work under an aggregating umbrella. 

What, then, is magic? The term 1s difficult to define, but not because it refers to some- 
thing so basic to experience we cannot back away to perceive contexts within which it might 
be analysed, or alternatives to which it might be compared, as is the case for a word such as 
“time”. Rather, it is difficult mainly because we are so accustomed to thinking of it as a term 
different from what it usefully can be, expecting more of it than it can deliver, and forcing 
upon it a level of precision that belongs to a different kind of terminology. 
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In religious studies, it has become increasingly common to shy away from the use of 
“magic” as an analytical term in scholarly discourse. In his landmark essay, “Trading 
Places,” Jonathan Z. Smith suggests that magic 1s a word without content, defined only 
privatively, i.e. in terms of what it is “deprived of” — what it is not. “Magic”, he says, 
marks a “shadow reality known only by looking at the reflection of its opposite (‘religion’, 
‘science’) in a distorting fun-house mirror”. In a similar vein, in recent studies of magic in 
a modern context, scholars have noted that what magic shadows is often the modern itself, 
so that in some writings “magic” almost becomes a shorthand for a particular haunting of 
the modern ~ its inverse, a marker for all that is non-modern.” If the word was in legiti- 
mate use in premodern cultures or modern countercultures, in contemporary academia, 
“magic” is treated by many as wholly off limits for use in discourses of scholarship, theory 
or methodology. 

For medievalists, however, magic is, for various reasons, harder to see as an empty 
signifier, a mere shadow. While in the Middle Ages, the magic arts were denigrated 
as false knowledge or non-knowledge (as they still may be), or as demonic (a related 
accusation), at the same time ars magica and its analogues and subcategories (sortilegium, 
nigromantia, geomantia and the other mantic arts) are not empty of content. Nor do they 
line up neatly with orality or cultures (pagan or peasant) associated with orality. In fact, 
the artes magicae included specific knowledge disciplines, sometimes containing texts that 
were handled, copied, studied and in some cases authored by intellectuals. Magic was 
if anything a more intense concern in the learned environment than it was as a view 
of a pagan or peasant practice. If the lifeworlds of medieval people were different from 
ours, nevertheless their assessment of magic is very recognizable. Medievalists are thus 
in a privileged position to understand things about magic that modernists do not. Yet, 
even among medievalists, there can be observed a certain hesitation around the use of 
the term. An obeisance to its difficulty is often preliminary to discussions of its history, 
particularly for novice or student audiences (of which this forum may be seen as one 
example). 

But surely we can make use of the medieval potential for seeing magic as something 
with an actual knowledge content to counter the increasingly prevalent idea that magic must 
be handled by academics only as a historical datum, something empty, dead and pinned 
to a card. What I would like to do here is enter a plea for learning to use the word “magic” 
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again; I would like scholars to see the kind of distinctions the word allows as potentially 
useful rather than intrinsically foggy or oppressive. First, I will sketch the kinds of historical 
conversations I am interested in. I will then introduce selected short passages by medieval 
authors discussing magic and superstition and reinterpret them, with the aim of showing 
continuities between modern and medieval reasonings about magic, both positive and neg- 
ative. In my conclusion, I will argue for a freer and easier use of the term “magic” — a use 
less constrained by the tired dogma of its extreme difficulty. 

In studying medieval magic, I am always interested in the problem it posed (and con- 
tinues to pose) for people who think about it. This has been true since long before I paid 
attention to Foucault, but it aligns very well with many things Foucault has written about 
the role of problematization in what he calls the “history of thought”. “Problematization”, 
Foucault has said, is “the set of discursive or non-discursive practices that makes something 
enter into the play of the true and false, and constitutes it as an object for thought (whether 
under the form of moral reflection, scientific knowledge, political analysis, etc.)”.> So I am 
interested in magic when it becomes a topic of reflection, when it enters into the play of true 
and false. I am interested in how its actual practices colour the judgements that get made 
about it, positive and negative, and how discursive judgements get pulled back into the 
practices themselves. When I write about it, my concern 1s never exclusively the plus nor mi- 
nus side of the equation, but the whole ball of wax: the theological, philosophical, liturgical, 
rhetorical and pragmatic elements involved in crafting the knowing of magic, constituting 
it as a problem for knowledge and ethics. 

When writing about magic, I like to emphasize that the medieval anti-magical and 
pro-magical arguments are part of the same conversation: the composition and rewriting 
of magic texts are done in awareness of, and often in response to, engagements with the 
discursive formations that condemn them. All the texts routinely brought up in the histories 
of medieval magic, from the writings of Augustine, Thomas Aquinas and the Speculum as- 
tronomie on the one hand, to the Ars notoria, the Sworn Book, Montolmo’s Liber Intelligentiarum 
and the Summa sacre magice on the other, can be seen as engagements with the problem in 
the sense I am indicating. Works like Roger Bacon’s Opus Maius and John of Morigny’s Liber 
jlorum tread a complex ground between full acceptance and full condemnation, and are also 
part of the conversation. I use the word “conversation” to underscore that it is not merely a 
set of polemics. 

The other thing I like to emphasize is that these are learned engagements constituted 
within a single social and administrative order. For this reason, in the kinds of work I mostly 
look at, the notion of magic as a word used by colonializing societies to subjugate subaltern 
religion 1s out of place. It is also out of place to think in terms of class struggle. To say that 
magic is contested turf, ritually, ethically and epistemologically is not the same as saying its 
use reveals systematic subjugation. Proponents and derogators of intellectual magic texts 
are in the same social order, sharing and reading the same books. 

I present below four brief case studies, representing a range of medieval thoughts about 
magic, to show how it is constituted as irrational in premodern contexts, and also to show 
the esoteric thought that tends to come into play when it is appropriated as a positive cate- 
gory. In some cases, allied or contiguous terms are present alongside or instead of the word 
magic, including superstition (superstitio), sorcery (sortilegium) and necromancy (nigromantia). 
Various forms of divination (divinatio, mantike, distinguished from prophecy) also tradition- 
ally come under the heading in medieval discourses. 
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Augustine: magic as a mistake in thinking 
(non-knowledge; wrong science) 


I begin with Augustine since he is so obviously important as a touchstone for thinking about 
magic, sign theory and natural causality through the Middle Ages. Beyond this, Augustine’s 
distinctions have an elegant simplicity that merit appreciation. Getting down to the basic 
moving parts of the Augustinian theory shows the lineaments of an idea transferable across 
various discursive fields and boundaries. 

Augustine grounds his address to magic in a discussion of superstition. In De doctrina 
Christiana, Augustine begins with a treatment of sign theory that posits that there is no 
necessary connection between a sign and its meaning, and that a sign in itself cannot cause 
change in the world. His examples of superstitions in the De doctrina Christiana are very 
recognizable; I quote only part of the list (omitting the jokes mocking the stupidity of super- 
stitious persons). He characterizes superstitions as “frivolous practices”, including, 


to tread upon the threshold when you go out in front of the house; to go back to 
bed if any one should sneeze when you are putting on your slippers; to return 
home if you stumble when going to a place; when your clothes are eaten by mice, 
to be more frightened at the prospect of coming misfortune than grieved by your 
present loss.* 


Superstitions, then, are random behaviours believed to promote good or ill luck, ungrounded 
in any theory of natural causation and unmoored from any legible system (religious, linguis- 
tic or philosophical). They point neither to exotic intrusions from persons outside the social 
order (like the “gods” of other cultures, things that would make sense in their own cultural 
domain).° 

They do not equate to the idolatry of a pagan “other”; indeed, they are not rooted in any 
cultural context at all. The examples he gives of superstitions are exactly the kinds of things 
we would consider superstitious now, and for the same reasons. 

Magical signs share with superstitions the quality of being signs that have drifted free 
from any mooring in human communication. However, they are more complicated than 
superstitions because they are not always so clearly unconnected to accepted domains of 
knowledge. Even so, the index of magicality, for Augustine, remains fundamentally similar 
to the index of superstition: it is the presence of signs that cannot possibly do what they 
claim to do by the powers they claim to use: 


In this class we must place also all amulets and cures which the medical art con- 
demns, whether these consist in incantations, or in marks which they call char- 
acters, or in hanging or tying on or even dancing in a fashion certain articles, 
not with reference to the condition of the body, but to certain signs hidden or 
manifest.° 


The signs interpreted in all forms of divination including astrology are also similarly “un- 
moored”, though astrology requires a longer dismissal because astrological signs are embed- 
ded in a system that appeared (to many people in Augustine’s intellectual milieu if not to 
Augustine himself) to make sense, and thus had to be unveiled as an arbitrary human con- 
struction. Following a euhemeristic theory of the pagan gods (itself a pagan invention, but 
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one that attracted many Christian apologists), he points out that until humans ascribed them, 
stars and planets had no names or qualities. Their names and qualities are obviously cultural 
products rather than natural ones; thus, what is “read” by astrologers in their charts are all 
qualities of human attribution, whose institution was governed by sociopolitical processes, 
the desire of the powerful to enshrine themselves in the heavens. Even while the fact of stel- 
lar rays may be granted by Augustine, he does not grant that the attributed names and qualities 
reflect real natural powers; there can be no causal connection between the star’s names and 
attributes and the natural events it supposedly influences. Astrology, like other divinatory 
sciences comprising the traditional magic arts, like all superstition, is thus rendered as a kind 
of fake knowledge or non-knowledge. 


Picatrix: magic as higher knowledge (esotericism) 


Composed in Arabic and translated into Latin in the mid-thirteenth century, an apologia 
for magic opens the compendium of magical writings that circulated in Latin under the title 
Picatrix, whose Arabic title, Ghayat al-Hakim, is usually translated Goal of the Wise. I bring up 
Picatrix because the positive attitude to magic expressed in it is evident in many other texts in 
the image magic tradition.’ The kind of thinking represented here is almost as important as 
Augustine’s in understanding what magic meant to Thomas Aquinas. The generic word for 
magic in Picatrix is translated from Arabic to Latin as nigromantia though the positive valence 
of the word in Picatrix is clear.® The prologue to Picatrix lays out the terms: 


Oh you who desire to turn your attention to philosophical types of knowledge, 
and to know and sce into their secrets, first seek out the great marvels of art which 
they have put in their books; turn your attention to the marvels of the science of 
nigromantia. Moreover you should know first off that philosophers hid this knowl- 
edge and were unable to disclose it to men; nay rather they veiled it so far as they 
could, and with hidden words they covered up whatever they said about it with signs 
and resemblances as if they spoke of other kinds of knowledge .... because if this 
knowledge were disclosed to human beings, they would confound the universe. And 
so they spoke figurally about it. 


Here, magic is definitely a kind of knowledge (not a mistake in thinking, or a non-knowledge 
as in Augustine). It is something philosophers actually need to know. However, it is equally 
definitely not normal knowledge; it is cast as something hidden, powerfully effective, but difficult 
to understand and intrinsically obscure as to its causal mechanism. Later in the chapter, 
the use of nigromantia 1s delimited thus: “generally we use the word nigromantia for all things 
hidden from sense, and which the greater part of men do not grasp how they are done nor 
the causes from which they come”.!° In this mystery around the causal mechanism, we see 
an index of magic that actually bears a close similarity to Augustine’s: the causal structure of 
magical effects is not only not evident, but it is in fact fidden, though this attribute is necessary 
as its mode of causality is too dangerous to be widely revealed. 

In Picatrix and texts in allied traditions of image magic, we have a presentation that, 
while positive, gives magic a position on the very edge of the order of knowledge. To be 
clear, the procedures and processes it advocates have a knowable content, a learnable 
praxis, some of which (notably the parts connected to astrology, Augustine’s béte noir) 
seem connected to known domains of knowledge; but the exact mechanisms by which 
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talismans operate are concealed. Thus, one might say that in Picatrix, magic is recogniza- 
ble by the same index of causal hiddenness evident in Augustine, but the attitude towards 
it has been flipped. Augustine and the compiler of Picatrix would have recognized one 
another’s attitude. 


Thomas Aquinas: magic as wrong religion 


Thomas follows Augustine in discussing magic in the category of superstition, under the 
broader category of vices antithetical to the virtue of justice, but his distinctions are further 
refined. According to Thomas “superstition 1s contrary to religion by excess ... because it 
offers divine worship either to whom it ought not, or in a manner it ought not”.!! Thomas 
breaks magic down into subcategories according to how its specific practices relate to religion: 


The species of superstition are differentiated, first on the part of the mode, secondly 
on the part of the object. For the divine worship may be given either to whom it 
ought to be given, namely, to the true God, but “in an undue mode,” and this 1s 
the first species of superstition; or to whom it ought not to be given, namely, to any 
creature whatsoever, and this is another genus of superstition .... the first species of 
this genus is “idolatry,” which unduly gives divine honor to a creature. The second 
end of religion is that man may be taught by God Whom he worships; and to this 
must be referred “divinatory” superstition .... Thirdly, the end of divine worship is a 
certain direction of human acts according to the precepts of God the object of that 
worship: and to this must be referred the superstition of certain “observances.” !” 


In essence, Thomas holds that magic is a set of forms of behaviour or devotional kinds of 
activity (“observances”) that either fail to recognize the true God, or engage ritual acts that 
are misdirected or inappropriate. In Figure 2.1, I schematize some of the surrounding ma- 
terial that comes up near this locus in the Summa Theologiae to show examples of the types of 
magical practices Thomas is thinking of. In the third subdivision of superstitious error, he is 
clearly targeting the use of amulets condemned by Augustine, which ties, for him, explicitly 
into image magic, and another contemporary practice often condemned as magic (though it 
does not call itself by that name), the Ars notoria. 





Forms of Superstition in Summa Theologiae 
(General heading: Virtues: Sub-heading: Justice 


Superstition opposes Justice through errors of excess) 





Error in mode or means 
of worship: 


Error in object or ends of worship: 





undue mode; hypocrisy; 
to use “in the time of 








worship of true God in 1. 


worshipping not 
God but creature 
(i.e. idolatry). 
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seeking teaching 
not from God but 
creature (i.e. in 





. orienting 


behavior not to 
God (in rites not 


grace ... the rite of the old divination, properly Christian 
law” (unclear if he thinks including sortes, or Christian but ill 
here of Jews or judaizing or controlled thought out, 


Christians, perhaps both) randomization, including use of 
and nigromantia, amulets as in 
or demon image magic; the 
summoning) Ars notoria) 





Figure 2.1 Forms of superstition in the Summa Theologiae. 
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It is clear from his account that Thomas is aware of various forms of divination and nec- 
romancy (item 2), and separates out from these both the Ars notoria and image magic texts 
(item 3). He devotes an article to the Ars notoria, and he was well aware that it does not claim 
to be magic, does not invoke demons and declares for itself the highest Christian goals; 
about image magic, he makes an explicit distinction between image magic and nigromantia. 
He is not here suggesting that the users of astrological images are deliberately trying to sum- 
mon demons but understands a dividing line between types of images.!? The benign type 
of images is included in the third category of superstition for a reason that has to do with 
the etiquette, so to speak, of the treatment of the sacred. Pairing benign image magic with 
the Ars notoria, Thomas sees both practices as involving a recognition of the true God (such 
practices are not idolatrous), but an error in the manner of approach. The ritual behaviour 
relating the human to God has something wrong with it. Expressively, these types of ritual 
confuse or mystify, rather than clarify, the appropriate relation between divine and human 
things. One might say it is their very esotericism that he reacts to as theologically pernicious. 


John of Morigny’s Liber florum: sacramental magic, 
or the theurgic problem 


John of Morigny was a Benedictine active in the early fourteenth century whose Flowers of 
Heavenly Teaching comprises a set of prayers for obtaining knowledge, partly delivered by and 
partly a homage to the virgin Mary, interwoven with a compelling visionary autobiography. 
He never advocates magic, though he engages with it extensively. He acknowledges copying 
a book of necromancy, finding and engaging the A7s notoria in a sustained way before giving it 
up, practicing with known texts of necromantic magic, including one called The Four Rings of 
Solomon, and writing a “new necromancy” of his own, before giving that practice up as well. 
Unlike the authors just treated, John does not explain or define what magic is nor offer a 
lineage for it; yet, he is deeply embedded in writings that do this, both magical and eccle- 
siastical. His own writings are not represented as magic, but a path away from the error it 
represents to a conversion of life, written for others in the process of resisting the same temp- 
tations. Like Thomas Aquinas, John sees magic as a problem of religion and knowledge 
and the ethics of thinking and knowing; more than this, for John, magic is a problem of 
self-formation. He learns to eschew what it stands for, but his path through it 1s by no means 
straight and narrow just because he condemns it. In fact, he clearly (and in the case of the 
Ars notoria explicitly) relies on texts he understands as problematically magical to construct 
his own antidote to it in the Liber florum. The ambiguity of magic as a marker of unstable 
knowledge 1s thus not diminished but enhanced by the depth of John’s experience with it. 
Many passages could be chosen from John’s Flowers that highlight this, but I here quote 
from his first description of the book that led him astray in the beginning, the Ars notoria. 
In a nutshell, the problem with Ars notoria is that it claims to be — and from various angles 
appears to be — a path or ladder to God, something of divine institution that offers a route 
to the knowledge of Paradise — but in fact it is a fake. John describes a copy of the Ars notoria: 


Now this book, the Ars notoria, at first glance (that is outwardly) seems to be of all 
books the most beautiful and useful and even the most holy ... and through it al- 
mighty God promises to operators and bestows on them in a brief time the acquisi- 
tion of all the sciences of scripture and the arts. In it are prayers holy and wondrous, 
and figures whose mystery, as it says therein, is rather a miracle than a normal 
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exemplar of erudition. O cunning of the ancient serpent! O frenzy of the wicked 
lion, circling and seeking someone to devour! ... By it are all evils compounded. 
What more is there to say? That it is not possible without it to accomplish anything 
in necromancy. In fact, inasmuch as it is the more subtle, it is the more deceptive. 
It is composed in five tongues — Greek, Latin, Hebrew, Chaldean, and Arabic — in 
such a way that it cannot be understood or expounded by anyone, and the more it 


is studied, the more obscure it becomes. !* 


John does not call the Ars notoria magic, but it 1s clear that it is in the same family of knowl- 
edge objects by the comparison with necromancy. John makes the case against the Ars notoria 
via its dangerous ambiguity: the As notoria appears beautiful and useful, even “most holy” 
but this holy appearance is part of its temptation. If magic is categorized as sham knowl- 
edge by Augustine, and sham religion by Thomas Aquinas, the Ars notoria is the epitome of 
sham, not because it 1s obviously done by demons, but for the reverse reason: it looks and 
feels and smells sacred; but it is not. Yet, if we believe John’s story, it has powerful effects; 
it does work to obtain visions that appear to be, and sometimes really are, shot through 
with divine messages. It does work to teach the liberal arts and to obtain other kinds of 
knowledge. This does not argue for its goodness; in fact, John says, it is worse than necro- 
mancy because it is more “subtle”, made of good and true things interwoven with diabolic 
temptations. It only gets worse with expertise; “the more it is studied, the more obscure it 
becomes.”!° In seeing the Ars notoria as primarily a ritual error (not an idolatrous practice, 
but a ritual aimed at the correct object that errs in its protocols), John’s condemnation is 
akin to Thomas Aquinas’s. 

But this condemnation is complicated. The rejection of magical knowledge that he 
achieves is not just the beginning of his own redemption; it is also the rescue of the sacra- 
mental promise of the Ars notoria as John attempts to correct the alignment by clarifying 
the ritual. The knowledge he finds through repentance, self-examination and consultation 
with the Virgin Mary takes the form of another book — his own book, the Flowers of Heavenly 
Teaching — that yields a true sacred knowledge to the initiate. In part because of the peculi- 
arities of John’s past, in part because of the intrinsic ambiguity of all things on the edge of 
the order of knowledge, his book may look like magic to some critics, but is cast by him as 


something different: a properly attuned heavenly and not worldly form of knowing.!° 


Magic, ambiguity and the history of thought 


To note that John’s condemnation of magic 1s complicated is not the same as saying his 
views are unclear; it is only to point out that thought is required to understand them. If we 
take magic as a particular kind of problem, it becomes available to thought in ways that it 
will always resist if it is assumed to be a narrow rigid grid (“belief in demons” versus “occult 
natural powers’). To sketch a few lines around the problem as I have tried to render it visible 
here, magic (and its related and analogous terms) indicates, among other things, a difficulty 
around the articulation of causality in the production of certain phenomena: whether the 
powers involved are seen as beneficially mystical or decried as evil or fake, they share an 
opacity of causal structure.!” (This is not the only line one can draw through these materials, 
but I maintain it because of its utility in tying medieval rationalities to our own.) 

In medieval Christian terms, divine causality (miraculous or sacramental causality) is 


equally opaque and therefore needs to be theologically justified and carefully delimited, 
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confined (where possible) to one incarnation, seven sacraments and a channel of holy power 
stretching into the ecclesiastical hierarchy from the apostles. As soon as it starts to manifest 
too often, or to become too available outside the normal structures meant to contain it, it 
must be examined, proved or disproved, pushed back to be more clearly distinguished from 
the profane. In practice, though, it is hard to keep the idea of divine causality constrained 
within its best-case theological limits. As we see in the oeuvre of John of Morigny and other 
late medieval theurgic texts, it tends to keep escaping into the world, in part because the 
creation of the world itself is a sacramental institution that maps onto Christ’s body. Where 
the divine escapes to manifestation, there will be a temptation for some people to see its ef- 
fects as magical (whether or not its operators see it that way themselves) because of the ways 
its cause eludes discursive reasoning, remaining secret, unknowable, a mystery. 

Demonic action, in this picture, was less a necessary presupposition for “belief” in magic, 
than a hypothesis concerning the obscure cause of magical action where it could not be 
seen as divine. In the Augustinian logic that influences later anti-magical discourse, it was 
a given that magical signs could not do what they claimed by the powers they claimed to 
use. If signs had an effect in the world, such effects suggested intentional intervention. ‘They 
might be achieved by sleight of hand, or because the meaningless signs were actually mean- 
ingful to invisible demons. But since demonic action was usually hidden or invisible itself, it 
was also difficult to prove. If the suspect action had no harm in it, it was always possible to 
posit a divine or natural cause. 

Many positive versions of “magic” or extraordinary sacramentality could thus make 
plausible claims for their own legitimacy, and positivized uses of the word “magic” as well 
as non-standard Christian rituals claiming divine delivery or sacramental status continued 
to proliferate. Through all of these conversations, in both positive and negative instances, 
the emergence of talk about magic and its cognate and analogue terms tends to mark a 
place of insecurity or instability. Magic crops up where something causes a problem with 
canonical knowledge patterns or content, or where a particular philosophical claim or li- 
turgical usage seems to offend logic, theological propriety or common sense. Because the 
central orthodoxies of the proper order of knowledge are always shifting, the places where 
magical conversations emerge may be seen to resemble a water boundary, moving with 
the tides and rain. This feature of the conversation surrounding magic is interesting to me 
because it reveals certain properties — one might say the fluid nature — of knowledge itself. 

In the same article by Jonathan Z. Smith that I cited in the beginning of this essay, Smith 
suggests that there is little merit in continuing the use of the substantive term “magic” in 
second-order, theoretical academic discourse, among other reasons because 


we have better and more precise scholarly taxa for each of the phenomena com- 
monly denotated by “magic” which, among other benefits, create more useful cat- 
egories for comparison. For any culture I am familiar with, we can trade places 
between the corpus of materials conventionally labeled “magical” and corpora des- 
ignated by other generic terms (e.g. healing, divining, execrative) with no cognitive 
loss.'8 


But while I concede the benefits of using these taxa for comparative purposes, it seems plain 
to me that the excision of “magic” from our scholarly/theoretical discourse does entail a 
cognitive loss; for the problem itself is lost in any attempt to reduce magic to any specific set of 
instantiations, theories, practices or technologies. I find this to be a difficulty with all lines 
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of thought, which, following Smith, suggests that “magic” can be eschewed as a scholarly 
category because it is ambiguous, value-laden or insufficiently neutral.!9 

The fact that magic is an inherently ambiguous and polyvalent term — even a Kampfbegriff— 
does not actually make it different from any other large abstract terms we use for carving up 
reality into manageable pieces in order to talk about them. It is a distorting premise to posit 
that scholars should only be allowed unambiguous terms, or that losing the Kampfbegriffe 
would enable a clean, neutral kind of language that would mean no further sullying ourselves 
by tumbling in the mud of the fields of discourse. This is a pipe dream. Indeed, if actually 
applied, the demand for non-ambiguous language in history would rule out nearly everything 
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we use to talk about history with (including, but not limited to, terms like “science”, “reli- 
gion”, “medieval”, “modern”, “Western”, “culture” and so forth). 

The idea that we need large, abstract and necessarily ambiguous terms to make reality 
manageable in conversation 1s consistent with the arguments of Paul Feyerabend, whose last 
(unfinished) work, Conquest of Abundance, offers possible ways of thinking about ambiguity as a 
fruitful and necessary part of the apprehension of reality (at least if the large abstractions are 
not reified by taking them too seriously). His argument is too complex to do justice to here; 


however, Chapter | concludes with these preliminary propositions about human knowing: 


(1) that completely closed cultures (conceptual systems) do not exist; (2) that the 
openness of cultures is connected with an inherent ambiguity of thought, percep- 
tion, and action...; (3) that the ambiguity can be mobilized by feelings, visions, 
social pressures, and other nonlinguistic agencies; (4) that these agencies have struc- 
ture, they can “pressure us to conform with them” ...; (5) that argument has power 
only insofar as it conforms to nonargumentative pressures; (6) that a reality that 1s 
accessible to humans is as open and as ambiguous as the surrounding culture and 


becomes well defined only when the culture fossilizes....?° 


The suggestion that magic should be eschewed as an “etic” term is in a sense to demand 
that it only appears to us as fossilized in cultures that have already died. But it is obviously 
not realistic to suggest that we will understand the past better if we refuse for ourselves 
the terminology by which the past understood itself. Large abstract terms (like “magic” or 
“mysticism”, “science” or “religion”) can only serve us productively when they are allowed a 
certain natural movement. This is not to say that no one should define “magic” in a specific 
way to make it contextually available for a particular discussion; it 1s only to say that its am- 
biguity is a function of its broad reach, part of its life in the language. Magic is certainly not 
a special problem of modernity (which is far from being the only era that has ever claimed 
to have “real knowledge”). Surely it is arrogance to imagine that it is only in our own time 
that people are capable of seeing a difficulty when startling effects are claimed for apparently 
ritualistic actions worked by no known natural or divine rules. 

In many respects, those who study the premodern world are best positioned to under- 
stand the potentialities inherent in the term “magic” — its distinctions, rationalizations and 
cues for use. But whatever the time period or geographical area we actually make the object 
of our study, I suggest that we cannot afford to treat “magic” as something that once had 
a stability that it has but lately lost. Knowledge is essentially fluid, and has always been so. 
I thus propose abandoning methodological reflection, defining the word as it suits us — or 
not — and moving on. Language is a river. It is more efficient to learn to ride the rapids than 
to portage round them. 
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A DISCOURSE HISTORICAL APPROACH 
TOWARDS MEDIEVAL LEARNED MAGIC 


Bernd-Christian Otto 


This chapter proposes a discourse historical approach towards medieval learned magic and 
is divided into two sections. In the first section entitled “Clarifying terminology”, I will in- 
troduce some technical terminology that may be helpful for understanding the approach 
proposed here. In the second section entitled “Magic as a discursive concept” said terminol- 
ogy is applied to the study of medieval learned magic. The main argument of this chapter is 
that it is possible and indeed helpful to investigate medieval learned magic without adopting 
second-order definitions of magic; in contrast, magic should be understood and used as a 
discursive concept in medieval studies. 


Clarifying terminology 


Before outlining the approach proposed in this chapter in greater detail, it may be sensible 
to introduce some technical terminology that will facilitate its understanding. Namely, I will 
discuss the distinction between first-order, second-order and third-order scholarly concepts; 
the so-called insider/outsider problem in the study of religion (and/or magic); and, finally, 
the concomitant differentiation between emic and etic scholarly analyses. 

The most important theoretical distinction on which the present approach relies is the 
distinction between first-order, second-order and third-order concepts. The terms first-order 
and second-order have originally been applied in philosophical logic, where second-order 
logic has usually referred to an enhanced set of predicate symbols.’ Over the course of the 
past decades, these terms have been taken up by scholars of religion and often employed — 
yet, with a somewhat translocated meaning ~ in the ongoing debate about the concept of re- 
ligion. The sociologist of religion James A. Beckford, for example, has claimed that religion 
is a “second-order concept. It is an observer’s construction that is supposedly based on the 
first-order beliefs, practices and experiences of human actors”.” His main argument is that 
whereas social actors may or may not subsume their actions and beliefs under the term “re- 
ligion” (which would then represent a first-order use of the term), scholars may nonetheless 
adopt a~ supposedly more clearly defined — concept of religion while analysing these actors 
(this would then represent its second-order use). Accordingly, Beckford insists “on a clear 
conceptual distinction between first-order and second-order notions of religion”. The idea 
that social actors (that is, the objects of scholarly research) use first-order language, whereas 
scholars use second-order language to analyse these actors (such as comparative categories 
or taxonomies), has become an established pattern of argumentation in the ongoing debate 
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on the concept of religion.* Some scholars have used the distinction with a different mean- 
ing which shall not interest us here? but Russel T. McCutcheon’s addition of a third level of 
reflection which he calls “third-order category of redescription”® is nonetheless noteworthy 
(as it could be applied to the tendency of scholarly debates in the humanities to become 
increasingly abstract, up to the degree of being completely detached from any real-life 
“data” — this has often happened in the debate on magic). 

In this chapter, I suggest that the distinction between first-order and second-order 
language should be implemented more systematically in the study of medieval learned 
magic. I will thus argue that the use of the term magic within medieval sources should be 
referred to as first-order, whereas its second-order use refers to the application of the con- 
cept of magic by modern scholars who investigate these (or other) sources. A third-order 
use of the concept of magic may refer to its eventual generalization and universalization, 
for example when scholars (such as medievalists) move beyond their particular corpus of 
sources and engage in interdisciplinary debates on whether magic is a human universal 
or not. As will be argued below in greater detail, both second-order and third-order talk 
on magic entail, in my view, a range of basic methodological difficulties and should be 
avoided on principle. 

Related to the differentiation of first-order and second-order language 1s the so-called 
“insider/outsider-problem”, which has been a major point of discussion in the study of re- 
ligion over the past years.’ The main argument here is that believers and/or practitioners 
of a particular religious tradition (who may be considered “insiders”) tend to speak very 
differently about their tradition than adherents of other (for example “competing”) religious 
traditions or further “outsiders” to the tradition in question.® Seen from this perspective, 
scholars of religion are necessarily “outsiders” to their objects of study, even when they 
have acquired substantial insider knowledge (for example by reading primary sources or 
conducting interviews). This may also be due to their use of second-order language which is 
often considerably different from the first-order language used by the “insiders” of a given 
tradition. 

With regard to medieval learned magic, this distinction is useful as it points to the neces- 
sity of distinguishing two very different medieval discourses about magic which could be 
called insider and outsider discourse. The first may refer to medieval ritual texts that have 
been written, copied or used by practitioners (or theoreticians) of the art who have, in fact, 
often applied the first-order concept of magic to refer to themselves or the rituals described 
or theorized in these texts.? The second may refer to medieval sources that have spread and 
advocated polemics against such insider texts or against magic in general (elsewhere, I have 
used the analytical terms “discourse of inclusion” for insider sources, and “discourse of 
exclusion” for polemical outsider literature).!° This distinction is, by now, fairly established 
in medieval studies (and it also underlies the rationale of the present volume) and is applied 
more and more frequently in other historical contexts and disciplines, too.'! Note that both 
medieval insider and outsider sources are on the level of first-order language, as both make 
frequent use of the Latin term “magia” and/or established medieval synonyms of that term 
(for example “necromantia”, “nigromantia”). 

The distinction between emic and etic approaches is directly related to the differentia- 
tion of first-order and second-order categories and the “insider/outsider-problem”. In an 
important article published in 1967, the American linguist Kenneth L. Pike derived both 
terms — emic and etic — from linguistics (where they originally referred to different, namely 
phonemic and phonetic, conceptualizations of sounds) and suggested applying these to the 
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study of human behaviour.'? His main argument is that it makes a great difference whether 


*13 _ that is, from 


a scholar tries to analyse human behaviour as “from inside the system 
the perspective of the actors’ own experiences, understanding and terminology (this would 
then represent an emic approach) — or whether a scholar reframes such first-order data by 
making use of more systematic and/or comparative second-order concepts and categories 
(which would then correspond to the etic approach). ‘These second-order categories may be 
completely alien and incomprehensible to the social actor(s) in question but may nonetheless 
be useful for systematic and/or comparative purposes. The differentiation between emic 
and etic approaches has been particularly important in anthropology, but has also been 
applied more and more frequently in the study of religion and various historical sciences 
over the past decades. Note that, with regard to medieval learned magic, an emic approach 
is not to be equated with the insider perspective of medieval practitioners, nor the outsider 
perspective of medieval polemicists: both emic and etic standpoints are an exclusive pre- 


serve of scholarly analysis.!* 


Magic as a discursive concept 


On the basis of these conceptual clarifications, I shall now move on to elucidating what 
I mean by a discourse historical approach towards medieval learned magic. To cut a long 
story short: the approach proposed here strives for an emic analysis and reconstruction of the 
medieval insider discourse of learned magic. The latter is here understood as a collection or 


“oroup of statements”! ( 


to quote Foucault) that employ an etymological derivate, linguistic 
equivalent or culturally established synonym of magic as an identificatory first-order term 
of self-reference. The addendum “learned” is used to point out that the analytical focus lies 
on such medieval insider sources (which are here referred to as learned magic for various 
reasons — see below), while contemporaneous polemical (outsider) sources are mostly ne- 
glected. The approach is called “discourse historical” as it is essentially an application of 
the method of discourse analysis in a historical setting. '° Accordingly, it is argued that magic 
here functions as a discursive concept, as the analytic focus lies on its first-order use within 
historical sources and discourses, and not as a second-order scholarly category. 

Applying a discourse historical approach towards medieval leaned magic entails some 
important methodological implications that may or may not differ from the analytical use 
of magic in other medievalist works on the topic (including some chapters within this vol- 
ume). Let me sketch out some of these implications in greater detail. 


1. The approach proposed here refrains from any second-order or third-order notions of 
magic: that is magic is neither defined, nor theorized, nor generalized nor universalized 
in any essential manner. In line with other discursive approaches in the study of religion, 
the approach can be considered anti-essentialist,'’ as magic has no intrinsic meaning in 
itself but is “constructed and informed by the particular discourses that surround it in 
particular historical, social, and cultural contexts”.!® Scholars have sometimes applied 
the term “empty signifier” in this sense,' but I find it more plausible to perceive magic 
as a floating signifier: its semantics are obviously not empty but rather floating, in the 
sense of being dependent on the context of its use.7? In contrast, second- or third-order 
(scholarly) concepts of magic are usually essentialist in the sense that they refer to an 
“essence” of magic that may be derived from substantial definitions, disciplinary hab- 
its or simply everyday language. In my view, such essentialist second-order notions of 
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magic are neither necessary nor helpful for understanding the insider perspective(s) of 
medieval authors and practitioners of learned magic.”! 

As already mentioned, the approach proposed here is oriented towards sources that 
include an etymological derivate, linguistic equivalent or culturally established synonym 
of magic as an identificatory first-order term of self-reference; this is in fact its main 
criterion for setting up a corpus of medieval learned magic.” I would like to stress 
that this criterion is neither arbitrary nor trivial: over large parts of Western history, 
it has obviously involved serious personal risks to consciously denote one’s own ritual 
practices and texts as magic, when at the same time powerful elitist discourses have 
devalued and condemned magic or even initiated legislative action. This is even more 
evident with regard to late medieval author-magicians.*? What is more, the criterion is 
empirically well-documented. Not all medieval texts that seem to belong to the medieval 
insider discourse include the Latin term “magia” or one of its synonyms (partly because 
their authors may have avoided the term on purpose), but many of them do, so we 
are indeed able to reconstruct a fairly coherent discourse of inclusion in the European 
Middle Ages.”* Apart from this purely philological criterion, there appear to be numer- 
ous family resemblances and further stereotypic narrative and/or ritual patterns across 
the texts that justify allotting them within the same category (consider the use of com- 
mon pseud-epigraphs such as Solomon, Hermes or Apollonius; the recurrent narratives 
of a holy art or angelic transmission; the adoption of “voces magicae”, “charaktéres”, 
talismans, sigils, ritual circles and other sophisticated ritual techniques; and so on). It 
may be useful to continue exemplifying and fine-tuning these family resemblances in 
future research as they justify the scholarly configuration and investigation of a fairly 
clear-cut textual corpus of medieval learned magic without the need to define magic as 
a second-order category.” 

The analytical focus on medieval learned magic calls for a pronounced differentia- 
tion of medieval insider and outsider discourse. Of course, there has always been a 
dialectical interplay between these two discourses in (and beyond) the European Mid- 
dle Ages.?° We come across sceptical but curious encounters with learned magic, en- 
thusiastic discussions — albeit without practical experience — or nuanced, ambivalent 
judgements that seem to represent rather intermediary positions. Medieval examples of 
such positions may be the discussion of the concept of “magia naturalis” by medieval 
theologians’ or surveys of relevant literature by authors such as (Ps.?) Albertus Magnus 
(Speculum Astronomiae),*® Michael Scotus (Liber Introductorius),”? Berengarius Ganellus 
(Summa Sacre Magice)*° or Johannes Trithemius (Antipalus Maleficiorum).>! However, as 
the conceptual history of magic was — particularly in premodern times — extremely 
controversial, morally and religiously value-laden, full of social stereotypes and often a 
matter of legislation, the insider/outsider poles are fairly clearly marked, so that most 
medieval actors and sources will be assignable to one of either of these two poles (this 
does not preclude that some authors may have partaken in or adopted arguments from 
both discourses). 

From a discourse analytical perspective, this differentiation is crucial because the 
first-order concept of magic is employed not only in very different ways (for example 
with a valorizing or polemical function) but also while referring to very different things 
in medieval insider and outsider sources*” (according to Foucault, discourses are “prac- 
tices that systematically form the objects of which they speak”).>? These differences call 
for analysing medieval insider sources as independently as possible from the misleading 
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claims and distortive narratives that pervade medieval polemics against magic. Cer- 
tainly, outsider texts can be useful, for example when they provide lists of insider texts 
that were circulating at a given time (for example Speculum Astronomiae). However, as 
soon as one wishes to know more about the contents of such texts, outsider sources 
should be read with great caution as they tend to simplify, distort or — consciously or 
not — misunderstand the insider tradition of medieval learned magic. A telling example 
is Thomas Aquinas’s argument that the angels invoked during the Ars notoria ritual (Iam 
now referring to the first-order terminology used within the text, that is to the apparent 
insiders’ perspective) may really be demons (Summa Theologiae 2, 2, 96, 1).°* From the 
viewpoint of the modern study of religion, the “demon pact” narrative — which has 
informed Christian polemics against magic ever since Augustine®? — is obviously nothing 
more than a tool of religious “othering”*®: it neither leads to, nor is it interested in, a 
proper understanding of the “other” (in this case the medieval learned magician), but 
rather distances the latter by projecting a stereotypic, distortive pattern of interpretation 
onto him. Given this basic tendency, one might generalize that outsider accounts are 
usually not trustworthy for reconstructing the insider perspectives of authors and prac- 
titioners of learned magic (this is the case also in other epochs). 

The approach proposed here also adopts an anti-essentialist stance towards medieval 
insider sources. In fact, a comparative reading of these sources quickly reveals that medi- 
eval learned magic 1s not a homogenous category: there is no conceptual “core” or ritual 
“essence” that can be deduced from the sources apart from the fact that the first-order 
concept of magic usually refers to a “ritual art” (as most insider texts are ritual texts or 
theoretical reflections on such texts; the corresponding first-order formulation is thus 
“ars magica”).°’ Even though medieval insider narratives tend to suggest otherwise, this 
art is strikingly heterogeneous, hybrid and ever-changing from an analytical perspective. 
It is heterogeneous, as the ritual procedures described in most medieval insider sources 
consist of a vast variety of different ritual (micro-) techniques and varying concepts of 
ritual efficacy. It is hybrid, as these techniques are usually combined in the manner of 
“building-blocks” in a multiplicity of ways, depending on the preferences of the re- 
spective author or copyist (this is what I refer to as “ritual hybridity” elsewhere); what 
is more, these techniques have often been derived from different cultural or religious 
contexts (this is what I refer to as “religious hybridity” elsewhere).°° It is ever-changing, 
because learned magic is — within and, the more so, beyond the European Middles 
Ages — in permanent motion: it continuously adopts ritual patterns and techniques from 
older sources, it discards unnecessary or unwanted elements, it adapts to novel cultural 
and religious environments or practitioner milicus and it continuously invents novel 
modes of ritual performance or efficacy. 

All three features call for non-essentialist analyses of medieval insider sources and nu- 
anced modes of analytical description. In contrast to adopting essentialist second-order 
definitions of magic that may obscure or completely bypass the heterogeneity, hybridity 
and changeability of medieval learned magic, I suggest adopting a typological perspec- 
tive, maybe inspired by the concept of “family resemblances” (as suggested above) or the 
recently proposed concept of “patterns of magicity”.‘° The idea would be to develop 
open and flexible taxonomies of ritual techniques, ritual goals and concepts of ritual 
efficacy (and/or other features) that may be consecutively derived from medieval insider 
sources, but also applied to these for comparative purposes and for the reconstruction of 
intertextual dependencies or ritual dynamics. 
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5. I speak of medieval learned magic — and not of magic in general — in this chapter for 
two reasons. First, the addendum “learned” refers to two fairly distinctive characteristics 
of medieval insider sources: (1) they stem from people who were not only able to read 
and write (already a tiny elite in the European Middle Ages), but often quite sophis- 
ticated authors with apparent expertise in several languages and religious traditions; 
and (1) the “ritual art” described in these sources tends towards complex, time- and 
resource-consuming ritual performances. The addendum “learned” thus operates as a 
marker of specificity of this particular corpus of sources and thereby helps to demarcate 
it from other (allegedly magical) ritual traditions that may have been transmitted only 
orally and whose ritual performances may have remained rather short and simplistic 
(consider so-called medieval folk magic traditions)."! 

Second, the addendum “learned” points to the fact that medieval insider sources are 
not unique but the result of a complex interplay between intercultural transmission’? 
and inner-cultural appropriation.’ Seen from this entangled perspective, medieval 
learned magic is obviously part and parcel of a much larger textual-ritual tradition 
that is considerably older (as it goes back at least to late antiquity) and continues up 
to this day: “Western learned magic”.** The historical embeddedness of medieval in- 
sider sources within the overall history of Western learned magic calls for interpreting 
these sources not (only) by reference to medieval polemics (that is, contemporaneous out- 
sider sources), but (also) by reference to other — that is, preceding and/or subsequent — 
insider sources. 

6. The last argument ties in with a recently proposed research programme on “Histor- 
icising Western learned magic” which consists of eight theoretical issues that should, 
in my view, be considered in the course of its historicization: continuity, changeability, 
hybridity, deviance, morality, complexity, efficacy and multiplicity.” It is, of course, im- 
possible to go through all these issues in the final section of this chapter. Apart from 
word-count restrictions, such a discussion would require a coherent, diachronic and 
cross-cultural narrative on the history of Western learned magic at hand in order to 
systematically relate medieval insider sources to preceding (for example late ancient, me- 
dieval Jewish, Islamic or Byzantine) and subsequent (for example early modern, modern 
or even contemporary) insider sources. For the time being, such a work is still a scholarly 
desideratum.*® However, even on the current state of research, the analysis of medieval 
insider sources from the viewpoint of the overall history of Western learned magic may 
reveal interesting insights and thus serve as an important complement to their (so far, 
prevailing) interpretation and contextualization within medieval studies. 


Note that such an analysis poses different questions to medieval insider sources than medi- 
evalist in-depth studies or critical text editions. For example, it puts greater emphasis on the 
changeability of learned magic texts and techniques from a diachronic and cross-cultural 
perspective (thereby tying on novel approaches towards ritual dynamics).*” If one combines 
all eight theoretical notions mentioned above — continuity, changeability, hybridity, deviance, 
morality, complexity, efficacy and multiplicity — and projects these onto medieval insider 
sources, one might even come up with a bold research hypothesis: the European Middle Ages 
may have operated as some sort of “bottleneck” within the overall history of Western learned 
magic. In fact, medieval insider sources seem to display a more or less significant decrease 
on a range of domains, compared to antecedent and subsequent insider sources: regarding 
(i) the quantity of circulating insider texts, (ii) their conceptual complexity (this refers to the 
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existence of elaborate insider definitions and systematizations), (11) their ritual complexity 
(this refers to the length and complexity of the “ritual art” outlined in insider sources), (iv) 
their social evaluation (this refers to the quantity and quality of liberal milieus where learned 
magic may have thrived for the time being) and (v) their position towards morality (greater 
restriction in this matter may lead to rejecting malevolent ritual goals, for example).‘® 

For the time being, this is nothing but an ambitious hypothesis that may provide food 
for thought and eventually point to future avenues of research. Regarding the latter, it 
might call for enhanced and more systematic modes of cooperation among those histor- 
ical disciplines that may be considered relevant to historicizing Western learned magic — 
such as classical studies, medieval studies, Arabic, Jewish and Byzantine studies, early 
modern history or the study of Western and contemporary esotericism. Like other con- 
temporary approaches in historiography (consider entangled history, transcultural history 
or global/world history),*? historicizing Western learned magic challenges the plausibility 
of investigating a limited set of insider sources within the boundaries of single historical 
disciplines. Instead, it calls for engaging in interdisciplinary, diachronic and cross-cultural 
analyses — and, eventually, large, communal research projects — that do justice to the com- 
plexity of this novel and fascinating field of research. The present volume is a laudable step 
in this direction. 
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See on “anti-essentialism” Moberg, “First-, Second-, and Third-level Discourse-analytic Approaches,” 8. 
Moberg, “First-, Second-, and Third-level Discourse-analytic Approaches,” 13. 

On the concept of “empty signifier”, see Moberg, “First-, Second-, and Third-level Discourse- 
analytic Approaches,” 13; Stuckrad, “Discursive Study of Religion,” 17. The classic text is Ernesto 
Laclau, “Why do Empty Signifiers Matter to Politics?” in The Lesser Evil and the Greater Good, ed. 
Jeffrey Weeks (London: Rivers Oram Press, 1994), 167-78. 

See Daniel Chandler, Semiotics: The Basics (London: Routledge, 2007), 78: “floating signifiers” have 
“a vague, highly variable, unspecifiable or non-existent signified. Such signifiers may mean dif- 
ferent things to different people: they may stand for many or even any signifieds; they may mean 
whatever their interpreters want them to mean”. 

There is no room in this chapter to go into greater detail with the methodological problems that 
arise from adopting second-order or third-order notions of magic in scholarly research: see — to 
name only two major difficulties — for the “magic-science-religion-triangle” (1.e. the impossibility 
of defining these terms independently of one another and the related problem of defining ex 
negativo) and for the problem of ethnocentrism (i.e. magic’s tendency to produce distorted perspec- 
tives and findings in comparative and cross-cultural research by highlighting alleged similarities 
and suppressing difference), Bernd-Christian Otto and Michael Stausberg, Defining Magic: A Reader 
(Sheffield: Equinox, 2013), 4-7. 

From the perspective of discourse analysis, the criterion is related to Foucault’s idea of the “forma- 
tion of enunciative modalities”: see Foucault, The Archaeology of Knowledge, 50: 


First question: who is speaking? Who, among the totality of speaking individuals, is accorded 
the right to use this sort of language (langage)? Who is qualified to do so? Who derives from 
it his own special quality, his prestige, and from whom, in return, does he receive if not the 
assurance, at least the presumption that what he says is true? What is the status of the indi- 
viduals who — alone — have the right, sanctioned by law or tradition, juridically defined or 
spontaneously accepted, to proffer such a discourse? 


On medieval “author-magicians”, see Julien Véronése, “La notion d’‘auteur-magicien’ a la fin du 
Moyen Age: Le cas de l”ermite Pelagius de Majorque (+ v. 1480),” Médiévales 56 (2006): 119-38; 
Nicolas Weill-Parot, “Antonio Da Montolmo”s De occultis et manifestis or Liber intelligentiarum: An 
annotated critical edition with English translation and introduction,” in Conjuring Spirits: Texts and 
Traditions of Medieval Ritual Magic, ed. Claire Fanger (Stroud: Sutton, 1998), particularly 221ff and 
chapter 17 in this volume. 

The self-designative term “magia”, including synonyms (such as “necromantia”, “nigromantia”; 
I would not count the terms “scientia”/”ars”, “experimentum” or “operare” as culturally ac- 
cepted synonyms, even though these frequently appear in insider sources), can be found in the 
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following texts: Astromagia, ed. Alfonso D’Agostino (Naples: Liguori, 1992), for example pp. 146, 
150; L’Almandal et V’Almadel latins au Moyen Age, ed. Julien Veronése (Florence: Sismel Edizioni del 
Galluzzo, 2012), for example 134; Liber Razielis —see, exemplarily, book 7 entitled Liber magice (Halle 
MS 14 B 36, fol. 178r: “Hic incipit liber qui dicitur Flores Mercurii de Babilonia super opera artis 
magice...”) in Ms. Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, Reginense MS Lat. 1300; see also Sefer ha~Razim, 
ed. Bill Rebiger and Schafer (Tubingen: Mohr Siebek, 2009), Vol I, 28; Picatrix: The Latin Version 
of the Ghayat al-hakim, ed. David Pingree (London: Warburg Institute, 1986), 83, 87, 96 and so on; 
Berengarius Ganellus’ Summa Sacre Magice (self-evident due to the title, but see also further instances 
in Ms. Kassel university library 4° astron. 3, for example fol. 13r); Leber Juratus Honoru, ed. Gosta 
Hedegard (Stockholm: Almqvist & Wiksell, 2002), for example 60, 66; Ms. Munich Clm 849, ed. 
Richard Kieckhefer, Forbidden Rites: A Necromancer’s Manual of the Fifteenth Century (University Park: 
Pennsylvania State University Press, 1998), for example pp. 211, 221; “Antonio da Montolmo’s 
De occultis et manifests or Liber intelligentiarum,” ed. Weill-Parot, for example 258, 264, 274, 286; De 
quindecim stellis, quindecim lapidibus, quindecim herbis et quindecim imaginibus, ed. Louis Delatte, Textes lat- 
ins et vieux francais relatifs aux Cyranides (Liége: Faculté de Philosophie et Lettres, 1942), for example 
242, 275, 281, 286); Clavicula Salomonis (I am referring to the presumably earliest Latin witness, 
[former] Amsterdam BPH 114 A [now Ms. Coxe 25], f. 74-138) and most later texts belonging 
to the so-called “Solomonic cycle”, such as the Heptameron, uncritic. ed. Joseph Peterson, “Peter de 
Abano: Heptameron” (online edition), based on the 1565 appendix to Agrippa of Nettesheim’s De 
occulta philosophia, and the Lemegeton, uncritic. ed. Joseph Peterson, The Lesser Key of Solomon (York 
Beach, ME: Weiser Books, 2001). The term is not used in a self-referential and/or identificatory 
manner in most versions of the Ars notoria/Ars nova, apart from “magos” used as a vox magica: Julien 
Véronése, L’Ars notoria au Moyen Age (Florence: Sismel Edizioni del Galluzzo, 2007), 84; apologeti- 
cally, “ars notoria” is here even demarcated from “nigromantia” which is understood negatively: 
Veronése, L’Ars notoria, 58/59; Jean of Morigny’s, Liber Florum Celestis Doctrine/The Flowers of Heav- 
enly Teaching, ed. Claire Fanger and Nicholas Watson (Toronto: Pontifical Institute of Mediaeval 
Studies, 2015); Lapidario, ed. S. Rodriguez Montalvo, “Lapidario” segun el manuscrito escurialense H.I.15 
(Madrid: Gredos, 1981); Juris Lidaka “The Book of Angels, Rings, Characters and Images of the 
Planets: Attributed to Osbern Bokenham,” in Conjuring Spirits, ed. Fanger, 32-75 (Lidaka’s English 
translation, however, includes magic numerous times, mostly referring to Latin “operare’”’); Liber 
de essentia spirituum (communication by Sophie Page); Leber Runarum, ed. Paolo Lucentini, in Hermes 
Trismegistt. Astrologica et Divinatoria, ed. Gerrit Bos et al. (Turnhout: Brepols, 2001), 401-51; Liber 
Antimaquis, ed. Charles Burnett in Hermes Trismegisti. Astrologica et Divinatonia, ed. Bos et al. 177-221; 
“Al-Kindi. De radiis,” ed. Marie-Thérése d’Alverny and Francoise Hudry, Archives d’histotre doctrinale 
et litteraire du moyen age 49 (1974): 139-260; Latin Cyranides, in Textes latins et vieux francars relatifs aux 
Cyranides, ed. Delatte. Note that there may be two very different reasons for omitting the term: 
(1) the omission may indicate that the respective author didn’t perceive the contents of the text to 
be covered by the (first-order) concept of magic (two examples are, in my view, al-Kindi’s De radius 
stellarum or the Latin Cyranides; yet, as these texts have influenced later insider sources, they should 
be counted to the insider discourse); (2) the author would have used the (first-order) concept, but 
has avoided its use in order to avoid animosities in a restrictive cultural environment (technically 
speaking, both Ars notoria as well as Liber florum celestis doctrine belong to the outsider discourse as they 
engage in polemics against magic; yet, as they have adopted textual and ritual contents from insider 
sources — such as the Liber Iuratus Honoru — they should be counted to the insider discourse). This is 
an incomplete list that may, of course, be enhanced. 

This involves continuous “boundary work” on alleged subgenres such as Astral magic, Solomonic 
magic or Hermetic magic that, from the viewpoint of the approach outlined here, are problematic 
for various reasons (for example, pseud-epigraphs as genre titles are inconvenient as their first- 
order use within the sources is not systematically related to the textual or ritual contents of these 
sources). The category of medieval learned magic is thus broader than these subgenres while my 
idea of “family resemblances” is tied to the development of more nuanced and fine-grained “ty- 
pologies” — see on these further below, point (4). 

See on this observation also Marco Pasi, “Theses de Magia,” Socetas Magica Newsletter 20 (2008): 
3-5, and, in greater detail, Otto, Magie, ch. 12. 

Like William of Auvergne, Albertus Magnus, Michael Scot, Roger Bacon or Pietro d’Abano ~ see, 
for an overview, Claire Fanger and Frank Klaassen, “Magic III: Middle Ages,” in Dictionary of Gnosis 
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& Western Esotericism., vol. 2, ed. Wouter Hanegraaff et al. (Leiden: Brill, 2005), 724-31; Frank 
Klaassen, The Transformations of Magic: Illicit Learned Magic in the Later Middle Ages and Renaissance 
(University Park: Pennsylvania State University Press, 2012), especially Part I; and Liana Saif, The 
Arabic Influences on Early Modern Occult Philosophy (New York: Palgrave Macmillan, 2015), especially 
ch. 3-4. 

Ed. Paola Zambelli, The Speculum Astronomiae and Its Enigma (Dordrecht: Kluwer, 1992), 203-73. 
See the discussion in David Pingree, “Learned Magic in the Time of Frederick II,” Micrologus 2 
(1994): 39-56. 

See Damaris Gehr’s chapter in this volume. 

See Paola Zambelli, White Magic, Black Magic and the European Renaissance (Leiden: Brill, 2007), 
101-12. 

In Foucauldian terms, both the “formation of concepts” (see Foucault, The Archaeology of Knowledge, 
56f.) as well as the “formation of objects” (48f.) are dependent on the (“insider/outsider”) perspec- 
tive of the respective author. 

Foucault, The Archaeology of Knowledge, 49. 

See in greater detail Claire Fanger, “Plundering the Egyptian Treasure: John the Monk’s Book of 
Visions and Its Relation to the Ars Notoria of Solomon,” in Conjuring Spirits, ed. Fanger, 222-24. 
See Otto, Magie, ch. 8. 

See recently Olav Hammer, “Othering,” in Vocabulary for the Study of Religion, ed. Robert A. Segal 
and Kocku von Stuckrad (Leiden: Brill Online, 2016): http://referenceworks.brillonline.com/ 
entries/vocabulary-for-the-study-of-religion/othering-GOM_00000398 (9 February 2016). 

This is one of the reasons why the often-used second-order notion of “ritual magic” appears to 
be either redundant or tautological; in my view, it cannot function as a “marker of specificity” 
of Western insider sources (as, from the viewpoint of the conceptual history of magic, “ritual” is 
simply an integral part of its semantic field). 

On the differentiation between ritual hybridity and religious hybridity, see Bernd-Christian Otto, 
“Historicising “Western Learned Magic’: Preliminary Remarks,” Ares 16 (2016): 199-203. 

Otto, “Historicising “Western Learned Magic”. 

See Otto and Stausberg, Defining Magic, 10f. 

See, for example, Richard Kieckhefer, Magic in the Middle Ages (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1989), ch. 4. 

Different overviews can be found in David Pingree, “The Diffusion of Arabic Magical Texts in 
Western Europe,” in La diffusione delle scienze islamiche nel medio evo europeo, ed. Scarcia Amoretti 
(Rome: Accademia Nazionale dei Lincei, 1987), 58-102; Charles Burnett, “The Translating Ac- 
tivity in Medieval Spain,” in Charles Burnett, Magic and Dwination in the Middle Ages (Aldershot: Var- 
iorum, 1996), 1036-58; R. Lemay, “Books of Magic in Translation from the Arabic and the Birth 
of a Theology of the Sacraments of the Church in the Twelfth Century,” in Charmes et sortiléges: 
magie et magiciens, ed. R. Gyselen et al. (Bures-sur-Yvette: Groupe pour I’Etude de la Civilisation du 
Moyen-Orient, 2002), 165-92; Charles Burnett, “Late Antique and Medieval Latin Translations 
of Greek Texts on Astrology and Magic,” in The Occult Sciences in Byzantium, ed. Paul Magdalino 
and Maria Mavroudi (Geneva: La Pomme d’Or, 2006), 325-59; Julien Véronése, “La transmis- 
sion groupée des textes de magie “salomonienne” de l’Antiquité au Moyen Age: bilan historio- 
graphique, inconnues et pistes de recherche,” in L’Antiquité tardive dans les collections médiévales: Textes 
et representations, VIe-XIVe siécle, ed. Stephane Gioanni and Benoit Grevin (Rome: Ecole Francaise 
de Rome, 2008), 193-223; Peter Forshaw, “The Occult Middle Ages,” in The Occult World, ed. Par- 
tridge 34-48; Saif; The Arabic Influences on Early Modern Occult Philosophy; and the chapters in Part II 
of this volume. 

The relationship between these two distinct yet related historical processes has been the focus of 
the recent volume Les savoirs magiques et leur transmission de l’Antiquité a la Renatssance, ed. Veronique 
Dasen and Jean-Michel Spieser (Florence: Sismel Edizioni del Galluzzo, 2014). 

See for an overall conceptualization and theorization of this “textual-ritual tradition” Otto, “His- 
toricising ‘Western learned magic’,” 161-240. 

See Otto, “Historicising ‘Western learned magic”. 

But see Michael D. Bailey, Magic and Superstition in Europe: A Concise History from Antiquity to the Present 
(Lanham, MD: Rowman & Littlefield, 2007); Owen Davies, Grimotres: A History of Magic Books 
(Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2009), and the recent The Cambridge History of Magic and Witchcraft 
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in the West: From Antiquity to the Present, ed. David J. Collins (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
2015), for useful and inspiring — yet partially unsystematic and incomplete — attempts of such 
overviews. 

See recently Ritual Dynamics and the Science of Ritual, ed. Harshav Barbara and Axel Michaels et al, 5 
vols. (Wiesbaden: Harrassowitz, 2010-11); Ritual und Ritualdynamik: Schliisselbegriffe, Theorien, Diskus- 
stonen, ed. Christiane Brosius et al. (Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 2013). 

See for some further thoughts and observations concerning this hypothesis Otto, “Magie im Islam. 
Eine diskursgeschichtliche Perspektive,” in Die Geheimnisse der oberen und der unteren Welt: Magie im 
Islam zwischen Glaube und Wissenschaft, ed. Sebastian Giinther and Dorothee Pielow (Leiden: Brill 
2018), 515-546. 

See, exemplarily, Transcultural History: Theories, Methods, Sources, ed. Madeleine Herren-Oesch et al. 
(Berlin: Springer, 2012), with a particular focus on the Middle Ages; Transkulturelle Verflechtungen 
im mittelalterlichen Jahrtausend: Europa, Ostasien, Afrika, ed. Michael Borgolte and Matthias Tischler 
(Darmstadt: Wissenschaftliche Buchgesellschaft, 2012); A Companion to World History, ed. Douglas 
Northrop (Oxford: Wiley-Blackwell, 2012); Diego Olstein, Thinking History Globally (Basingstoke: 
Palgrave Macmillan, 2015). 
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4 
THE GONCEPT OF MAGIC 


David L. d’Avray 


This paper focuses on “emic” and “etic” concepts of magic: the “emic” concepts of the 
medieval people we are studying, and the “etic” concepts we, the students of medieval 
magic, create to help us get a grip on medieval concepts and practices. The paper attempts 
to add something to understanding of the medieval, “emic” concepts, but I argue that “etic” 
concepts too are needed to clear our heads about medieval magic. 

Perhaps it is good to start by studying medieval magic from the inside and in terms 
of the concepts of medieval people. Catherine Rider does this in her excellent Magic and 
Religion in Medieval England (London: Reaktion Books, 2012). She simply follows the con- 
tours of the categories of the pastoral manuals which she mines so successfully for data 
on magic. Ultimately, this is also the approach advocated with great sophistication in a 
classic article by Richard Kieckhefer.' He was engaged in a polite polemic against the 
view of Valerie Flint that a lot of what the medieval Church got up to could be called 
magic (but in a good way): in particular, pagan practices had been incorporated to ease 
the process of conversion. Against that, Kieckhefer put the case for taking seriously 
the medieval clergy’s categories, and especially the idea of magic as involving demonic 
power. 

Certainly, it is a medieval, “emic”, idea that the use of the mysterious virtutes attributed 
to stones or herbs or diagrams is really a cover for demonic activity. The thirteenth-century 
Franciscan Eudes Rigaud, in his commentary on the Sentences of Peter Lombard, sets up 
the position he intends to destroy, grouping occult properties together with such things as 
snake charming. (It should be said that the quaestio is telegraphic and confusingly laid out, 
probably because oral transmission was involved.) 


Finally, it is asked whether there is any sin in exercising those magic arts. It seems 
not.” To know: this is not evil; similarly, neither is being able to do something the 
same as performing an evil action. Even performing the action is not evil, since the 
devil does it, not man. Therefore it seems that there is no sin in such things. There- 
fore if there is, it will be because they are forbidden. But then it is asked why they 
are forbidden? # Again, that person brings it about that, or makes, a serpent come 
out of a cave by means of an incantation: surely he does not sin? He seems not to, 
since the action is not evil. # Again, the words which he says are not evil, since he 
says: “Our Father”, and other natural things which are good. # Again: whether in 
words, stones and herbs there are powers (virtutes) as people say? But to use words 
[and] stones for the powers for which they exist is no sin. Therefore similarly with 
herbs. # Again, concerning the diagrams which are made: whether there might 
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be sin there? It seems that there is not, since there is either some power in them, 
and then it does not seem to be a sin, or not, and then it seems to be useless, not 
. 3 

sinful...° 


The refutation is rather a mélange: stones and herbs get swallowed up in a general attack 
on various sorts of magic, but the implicit argument is that demons are the source of the 
apparent power of spells, diagrams and other things, which would include stones and herbs.* 
Occult properties are clearly being lumped together with more unambiguously magical 
practices. 

Not everyone would have shared Eudes’s ideas. The attribution of occult powers to super- 
natural help, i.e. to demons or the devil operating clandestinely, was not a consensus view.” 
For many entirely respectable medieval religious writers, “occult” meant no more than 
“not understood”. Taken in this sense, occult properties are natural properties that happen 
not to have been elucidated by natural science. In this sense, modern science too is quite 
happy with the idea of occult forces, like gravity for example, which has never been actually 
explained. This kind of “magic” has little to do with the other medieval understanding of 
the term: which points to a world of demonic activity or at least to non-natural forces quite 
different in kind to those that science explicates, and available as a special source of power. 
As a category, ars magica includes too much to generate questions going beyond “what did 
they mean by ars magica?” 

The problem might be dodged by concentrating our attention on different medieval 
terms: diwinatio, divinus (sorcerer, magus), divina (sorceress, witch). A fascinating discussion 
of divinatio etc. by a northern Italian Franciscan writing circa 1300 (whose thoughts on 
this and many other subjects are recorded in MS Birmingham University 6/11/19) takes 
us through most of the types of activity and forms of thought we associate with medieval 
magic; and there is the added bonus that these various practices are illustrated by vivid sto- 
ries. These stories flesh out the “emic” idea of dwinatio that we find in his work, and provide 
not a bad typology of medieval magic. 

Real, terrifying and lethal demonic power is represented by a story about a noble young 
man from Prague who went to a magical specialist for help in getting a girl with whom 
he was obsessed. A simulacrum of the girl tempted him out of the protective magic circle 
which was a key part of the ritual and he was killed in a disgusting manner.® The Franciscan 
writer certainly believed in demons but he also thought that magic could be faked. He 
tells another story that is probably true because its source, who is also the main protago- 
nist in the narrative, went on after a (presumably) thoroughgoing conversion to become a 
Franciscan himself. This time it was a peasant who wanted the girl, and he wanted to marry 
her. The fake magician pretended to be reluctant but gave in after the peasant had brought 
him money and capons. The charlatan then got together some accomplices and gave them 
the names of demons. The peasant was put in a magic circle but the “demons” attacked 
him. He cried for help and the pseudo-magician “rescued” him (but did not return the fee). 
In a similarly sceptical vein, the anonymous Franciscan tells of a woman who boasts to her 
parish priest that she had saved him when she was flying at night on beasts with “the ladies”. 
Our narrator says she was under an illusion inspired by the devil. The priest said that he 
had anyway been protected by a door that would have kept them out. (The conversation 
seems to have taken place in the church, so the door in question presumably led into his own 
room or house.) The woman said that locks and doors were not a problem for her. The priest 
said that he would like to test that so that he could thank her. Then, he locked the door of 
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the Church and started to beat her, inviting her to escape through the locked door if she 
could. After that, he made her swear not to say such things again.® 

Again, a serving maid claimed that she could use her powers to get for her mistress a rich 
and loving husband. Her mistress pointed out that the maid’s husband was poor and had a 
mistress, so why didn’t she do better for herself with her powers?’ A more sinister narrative 
is set in a village where the plague is rampant. The villagers go to a little old lady who was 
thought to be a divina, who told them that the solution was to bury their priest alive, which 
they managed to do when he was conducting a burial service.” 

The rich quasi-sermon on divinatio in MS Birmingham University 6/11/19 suggests that 
this category might enable us to circumvent some of the problems of the phrase ars magica, 
in that divinatio includes so much of real or claimed counter-Christian supernatural powers, 
but not “natural magic”. But substituting divinatio for ars magica is probably not the answer. 
Dwinatio is not always used in so comprehensive a sense as with our Italian Franciscan. In 
the Summa Theologica of Thomas Aquinas (Summa Theologica, 2-2 q. 95 a.2—3) notably, its 
scope seems to be confined to predicting the future by magical means. 

Making the concepts of the past our own analytical concepts can thus create more com- 
plication that we want, if the policy is consistently applied. Our analytical framework could 
end up with the complexity of the Oxford English Dictionary or the Thesaurus Linguae Lat- 
inae. There are also other more serious problems, whether our starting point is the term 
dwinatio or the term ars magica. 

One problem is the obverse of the awkwardness created by inclusion of “hidden forces of 
nature” within the ars magica. In the latter case, the difficulty is that the same phrase covers 
heterogeneous phenomena. The symmetrically opposite difficulty is that the orthodox me- 
dieval distinction between magic and religion makes it harder to articulate some significant 
similarities between phenomena. Kieckhefer was no doubt right to think that Valerie Flint 
was unduly prone to collapse the distinction between magic and religion, but her instinct, 
like Keith Thomas’s before her, was surely correct insofar as she saw striking similarities 
between some aspects of medieval Christianity and practices that one can in a loose and 
provisional way call “magic”. Keith Thomas pertinently quotes from the fifteenth-century 
commonplace book of Robert Reynys: 


Pope Innocent hath granted to any man that beareth the length of the three nails of 
Our Lord Jesus Christ upon him and worship them daily with five Paternosters and 
five Aves and a psalter, he shall have seven gifts granted to him. The first, he shall 
not be slain with sword nor knife. The second, he shall not die no sudden death. 
The third, his enemies shall not overcome him. The fourth, he shall have sufficient 
good and honest living. The fifth, that poisons nor fever nor false witness shall grieve 
him. The sixth, he shall not die without the sacraments of the Church. The seventh, 
he shall be defended from all wicked spirits, from pestilence and all evil things.!! 


Yet another problem with confining ourselves to “emic” medieval categories is that they 
may not be consistent across the board. Not all medieval intellectuals thought alike about 
the border between magic and religion: as scholars well represented in the present volume 
have emphasized, some people whom a Thomas Aquinas might have put on the “Magic” 
side of the “Religion/ Magic” divide, would by no means have put up their hands to dealing 
with demons, rather than interesting spirits, as with the Sworn Book of “Honorius Son of Eu- 
clid”; as Kieckhefer puts it, the “spirits addressed are neither straightforwardly demonic nor 
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conventionally angelic”.!? Similarly, with the people attacked by Eudes Rigaud. Or again, 
Eudes Rigaud might think that demons were operating undercover to make stones appear 
to possess unexplained powers, but the people Eudes is attacking presumably thought they 
genuinely possessed those powers. Or again, some thought that the 


power of a plant to cure certain ailments, or the power of a gem to ward off certain 
kinds of misfortune, may derive not from the internal structure of the object but 
from ... emanations coming from the stars and planets... The properties in ques- 
tion were strictly within the realm of nature.!* 

If we confine ourselves to “the concepts of the time”, we enter a world of conflicting notions. 

All this suggests that “emic” concepts, the concepts of the time, are necessary but far 
from sufficient for historical analysis. Sociocultural lexicography, as one may call the pro- 
cess of understanding such “emic” concepts, can take us a long way — but not all the way. 
Modern historians do not have to take everything medieval people say about their beliefs 
and practices at face value. We may need to distinguish things that medieval terminology 
blurs, as with ars magica. Conversely, a modern scholar may want to draw attention to sim- 
ilarities between practices that contemporaries put in quite different categories: just as we 
might think that torture and enhanced interrogation techniques are not so different as some 
in that world would have it. 

Furthermore, cultural lexicography does not help us draw comparisons between societies 
that use different languages: for any comparative analysis, a set of common terms must be 
devised by the historian. This is a point to which we must return. Devising such “common 
terms” is what I mean by conceptual technique, a key component of Weber’s “ideal-type” 
methodology. The purpose of conceptual technique or ideal-type methodology is to give 
as a slightly specialized language, not identical either with that of the people in the past 
whom scholars study or of the discourse of the modern world around those same scholars: 
a slightly special language constructed to enable us both to identify differences and point to 
similarities we cannot otherwise easily articulate. 

We need something between the Kieckhefer conformity to medieval concepts and the 
tendency of a Valerie Flint brush them aside. Flint’s assimilation of magic with religious 
practices pointed to genuine commonalities but it was too blunt a conceptual instrument. It 
is the same way with Keith Thomas’s idea of the “magic of the medieval Church”: it goes 
too far if only in that it would logically lead to including baptism and the Eucharist in the 
category of magic:'* the fact that “the sacraments worked automatically” gave “medieval 
Christianity an apparently magical character” (53). It is not clear what Thomas means by 
the “apparently”. He goes on to say that “most other ecclesiastical operations could only 
be accomplished by a good priest and a pious laity” (ibid) but that in practice there was 
not much difference from pagan magic and that the “difference between churchmen and 
magicians lay less in the effects they claimed to achieve than in their social position, and in 
the authority on which their respective claims rested” (56). 

The idea that magic was what Church authorities happened not to legitimate, but which 
is otherwise much the same as what the Church did legitimate, runs into an immediate 
problem: there is no clear difference in this conceptual scheme between magic and heresy. 
Would one want to call the Cathar consolamentum a magical ritual? If so, the category of 
magic has become unduly indiscriminate, a baggy holdall without separate compartments 
for forms of thought and ritual quite distinct in many medieval minds. 
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So the middle way is careful conceptual technique. Where “magic” and “religion” are con- 
cerned, the historian’s ideal types are concepts for understanding the concepts of those they 
study. Ideal types should not cut against the grain of medieval categories, but they can have a 
much higher degree of precision — just as they are more precise than the everyday concepts of 
the historian’s own world, with which they should not be confused. Reality is a system of parts, 
complicated far beyond what the mind can master. Ordinary language is a system of parts, 
rather crude. It blurs the distinction between some parts of reality and stops us seeing the sim- 
ilarities between other parts. Academic language stays as close as it can to ordinary language 
but tries to line up its system of parts a little more closely with reality. It never gets that close, but 
can approximate to the real system of parts more and more. The process of approximation is a 
technical skill, a bit like representational art. One should not say: what is the difference between 
magic and religion? One should say: how can I put together a set of concepts that together make 
up a slightly less crude model of the infinite complexity of thought and practice in this area. 

Conceptual engineering is part of our job. From time to time we cannot get by as his- 
torians with our day-to-day concepts or with the concepts of the people we study. Then, 
we need to refine our analytical concepts. Twenty-first century concepts (as one might find 
them defined in the Oxford English Dictionary or Webster) are no more up to the job of 
understanding medieval life and thought than are medieval concepts on their own. The 
historian’s “conceptual technique” has to supply the deficiencies of both. 

To avoid confusion, medievalists could do worse than use Latin or medieval vernacular 
words for medieval concepts: ars magicia, divinatio, sortilegium, etc. It would be a clear way of 
marking out these “emic” concepts from the “etic” concepts that the historian constructs. 
Evidently, the “etic” concepts created by historians should be carefully and clearly artic- 
ulated, a process closer to the heart of the historians task than the phrase “defining one’s 
terms” might suggest. 


So I would suggest the following categories or ideal types:!° 


Magic = the use of non-physical (and not merely mental) forces to serve the magicians ends, 
whether good or bad. 

Religious magic = the above, within the framework of a religious system. The passage 
quoted above, after Keith Thomas, from the commonplace book of Robert Reynys, is an 
example from within the later medieval Church. The thinking is genuinely magical as we 
have defined it, and theologians would probably have disapproved while dismissing it as 
harmless. 

A religious system = a set of ways of giving meaning to the world and human action in 
which non-physical (and not merely mental) factors play a part (it is best not to mention 
divinity, because that would exclude the atheistic forms of Buddhism). 

Non-magical religion = religious practices insofar as they are not instruments 1n the service of 
the practitioners. A really clear illustration is the Bhagavad Gita. Carrying out of caste duties 
needs to be without any desire for the fruits of so doing. Asceticism and sacrifice are useful 
for salvation only if one internally renounces their fruits and does them for their own sake.!° 
Note however that “non-magical religion” also includes supernatural forces believed to 
work through human agency, but with a proviso. The condition to correspond to the “non- 
magical religion” ideal type is that the supernatural forces are not harnessed by the human 
agent. The human agent may be a vehicle for the exercise of supernatural forces by a divine 
agent, but those forces must not be regarded as his, the human agent’s, own tool or weapon. 
If this condition is met, then the practices can be called “non-magical” even if they work 
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automatically granted a given intention (i.e. not as a joke or in a play). This is important 
because it brings out the difference between medieval sacraments such as baptism and the 
Eucharist and magical practices, as Keith Thomas did not manage to do. The consecration 
of the host at mass could be called non-magical — even though the effects follow automati- 
cally, in a manner quite different from that of supplicatory prayer — provided that the priest 
seems himself as an instrument of God’s power, rather than a man with a special power at 
his personal service. Similarly, those who receive the consecrated host believing it to be the 
body and blood of Christ are not thinking magically if they see the process as instrumental 
to God’s purpose of bringing them closer to him, but it would be magical (as well as reli- 
gious) if they thought it likely to save them from illness or violent death. 

Superstition is a fragment separated from the religious or magical system in which it orig- 
inated.!’ The following is probably a case in point. Some laypeople in thirteenth-century 
England believed that if they received the sacrament of extreme unction and then recovered 
from their illness, they had to give up sex with their wives and meat eating (also, for some rea- 
son, walking bare foot).'® The ban on bare foot walking is beyond my powers of explanation, 
but the rest looks like a fragment of Cathar belief that had somehow become detached and 
found its way across the channel. Cathars who had received the consolamentum were indeed 
bound to give up sex and meat, because they had technically joined the ranks of the perfect. 


It must be emphasized again that these are ideal types: conceptual distinctions drawn by the 
historian to identify forms of life and thought that are inextricably mixed up together in the 
actual life of the past. One can think of them as a kind of colour coding to help us identify 
different elements in the complex mixture that we are working on. Note too that “religion” 
and “magic” are not treated even conceptually as mutually exclusive categories. This enables 
the conceptual scheme to cope comfortably with the distinctively religious forms of magic 
studied, notably, by Sophie Page. 

This conceptual scheme has another advantage: It avoids collapsing the categories of 
magic and heresy into one another, as the idea of magic as “what lacked official approval” 
would logically tend to do. Yet, another advantage is that these concepts are relatively free 
from value judgements. The “concepts of the time” are mostly “thick” with implicit value 
judgements. A historian may disapprove of magic and approve of heresy, or of orthodox 
Catholicism, but that should not affect the analysis. 

Using an “etic” conceptual scheme has a further advantage already adumbrated above, 
viz. that it enables comparative history. Ideal types are crucial intermediaries between the 
categories expressed in the different languages (in the literal sense) of different cultures. 
Some historians have no interest in comparative history, but those who do need a neu- 
tral academic language into which the words of both cultures can be translated. Edward 
Evans-Pritchard wrote a classic study of Witchcraft, Oracles, and Magic among the Azande.!° We 
cannot really know how far the word “Boro ngua” corresponds to “dwinus”, or “Mangu” to 
“Maleficium” without a vocabulary to mediate between the two. A conceptual scheme with 
categories capable of accommodating those of both cultures has to be the answer. The one 
sketched out above 1s not unduly elaborate but it does the job of identifying the commonali- 
ties linking Azande and medieval magic. If we went all the way with Kieckhefer’s approach, 
it would be hard to link Mangu and Maleficium, in that demons to not seem to play a part 
in Azande witchcraft. A witch’s power derives from witchcraft substance in their bodies, 
not from evil spirits. This substance can be revealed by an autopsy and it is transmittable 
genetically. Yet, the power is non-physical. Azande distinguish clearly between magical and 
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physical causation: “if'a man is killed by an elephant Azande say that the elephant is the 
first spear and that witchcraft is the second spear and that together they killed the man” 
(25-6). So Mangu is clearly different from medieval natural magic. Mangu 1s not the only 
kind of magic as defined above. Notably, there is Wene ngua, which can mean magic that is 
socially approved (227). Good magic is important for combatting witchcraft (199-200). It 
will be apparent that our definition of magic shows the commonalities between different 
Azande categories without blurring the boundaries between them. 

Many medieval Christian religious categories could legitimately be categorized as “so- 
cially approved magic”, in that they were implicitly or explicitly in the service of the prac- 
titioner’s power. It depended on the attitude of mind. It can be difficult to tell exactly how 
persons engaged in rituals saw themselves and their rituals, but nonetheless we can put it 
like this: insofar as the persons conducting rituals saw them as their instruments, we can 
speak of magical religion. On the other hand, insofar as practitioners saw both themselves 
and the ritual as instruments of God, their activities can be detached from the category of 
magic. (Note well: anyone who conflates the preceding sentence with the idea that religion 
is supplicatory while magic is coercive has misunderstood my argument.) A priest saying 
mass or anyone baptizing an infant was supposed to be carrying out God’s will rather than 
exercising personal power. But if the exercise of personal power became an element of the 
action, then one can indeed speak of religious magic, just as one can with prayers that were 
regarded as a way of obtaining advantages unavailable to the impious. Richard Kieckhefer 
has suggested that “intentions are so ambiguous, complex, and variable that it is unhelpful 
to take the intended force as the crucial and defining characteristic of magic in general”.?° 
This seems like a non sequitur. Historians need clear-cut concepts, ideal types, precisely in 
order to analyse out the elements in the messy mix of reality. One may define “altruism” 
as actions performed by someone who would be just as happy to someone else carry them 
out and get the credit, then follow on not with the question: “was this action altruistic?” 
but “how far was this action altruistic?” Second, there are the private intentions of those 
involved and the public intentions embodied in the rituals.”! In the public context of a bap- 
tism ritual, the baptiser is an instrument of God’s will to save, even if she or he may privately 
enjoy seeming important. Third, public intentions embodied in rituals actually manifest 
the type of power being invoked, so we are not so far from Kieckhefer after all: as he wrote, 
“That which makes an action magical is the type of power it invokes”.”* The ritual of con- 
secration at the mass invokes divine power channelled through the priest. 

The external character ofa ritual often makes it clear how far it is an instrument of power 
at the disposal of the one who conducts the ritual. Keith Thomas and Valerie Flint were 
right to think that much medieval religious practice was also magical. Richard Kieckhefer 
was right to argue that the medieval clergy’s categories must be taken seriously. The con- 
ceptual scheme proposed here is meant to be complex enough to do justice to the insights 
of both sides of the argument. 


Notes 


1 Richard Kieckhefer, “The Specific Rationality of Medieval Magic,” American Historical Review 99 
(1994): 813-36. 

2 This presupposes a tentative emendation of the passage as transcribed below to “videtur quod non. 
Scire — hoc malum non est, neque ....” 

3 “Ultimo queritur utrum peccatum sit in exercendis artibus illis magicis: quod videtur scire hoc 
malum non est; Similiter neque posse est malum operari. Operari etiam non est malum, quia 
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dyabolus hoc operatur, non homo. Ergo videtur quod non sit peccatum in talibus. Si ergo est, 
erit quia prohibita sunt. Sed tunc queritur quare sunt prohibita. # Item iste operatur vel facit 
serpentem exire de caverna ad incantationem: nunquid peccat? Quod non videtur, quia actus non 
[supplied in margin] est malus. # Item verba que dicit non sunt mala, quia dicit: Pater noster, et alia 
naturalia que bona sunt. Item, si in verbis, lapidibus et herbis sunt virtutes, sicut consuevit dici ? - 
Sed uti verbis, lapidibus ad virtutes ad quas sunt nullum est peccatum. Ergo similiter herbis. # Item 
de figuris que fiunt: utrum sit ibi peccatum ? Videtur quod non, quia aut est virtus aliqua in eis, et 
tunc non videtur esse peccatum, aut non, et tunc videtur esse inutile, non peccatum....” Paris, BNF 
MS lat. 14910, fol. 124va. 

Arguments from authority (the “Contra” section) are followed by a rather messy demolition of the 
arguments stated at the start:“Respondeo dicendum quod peccatum est sine dubio, quia prohibi- 
tum est in can[one] et adiuncta pena excommunica|tionis. [col. b] Ad illud quod primo obicit 
[read obicitur?] dicendum est quod prohibitum quia occasio superbiendi hiis qui faciunt, et occasio 
infidelitatis et ydolatrie. Superbiendi quidem quia dyabolus fingit se eis esse subiectum et cogi ad im- 
perium eorum ut se reputent magne potentie et in hoc extollantur. Infidelitatis etiam quia demones 
asserunt se cogi ad eorum verba atque figuras, ut in his habeant fidem et credant in huiusmodi talem 
esse virtutem et ita a fide abducantur. Occasio ydolatriandi quia ipse dyabolus per familiare eorum 
contubernium [conturbernium ms.] ortatur eos ut sibi aliquam faciant reverentiam et aliquas immo- 
lationes et oblationes faciant, et orationes, et hutusmodi — alioquin [aliquin/aliqm ms.| dicunt se non 
venturos. Et etiam occasio omnis mali. Nam huiusmodi sunt in potestate [potestatem ms.] dyaboli, 
qui ducit eos per diversa peccata; et iterum nunquam bono fine faciunt que faciunt, quia demones 
semper ad malum ordinant, neque faciunt rem que valeat sed semper ludibria, ut serpentes, ranas, 
et huiusmodi, et hoc eis permittit ad prioris facti memoriam. # Ad aliud dicendum quod peccat quia 
credit illis esse virtutem, et similiter in figuris. Nulla enim in verbis illis vel figuris est virtus, sed dya- 
bolus ad verba illa divino [dicit ms.?] iudicio permittente, compescit [afier consp expunged] serpentem 
ut vir vel mulier malefica habeat in illis fidem et aberret a fide. Similiter de huiusmodi brevibus que 
frunt et catareribus [? = characteribus] que fiunt. In talibus verbis, quantum ad effectum illum, nulla 
est virtus, sed dyabolus, sagax, ad verba illa facit ut terrorem adducat, maxime cum homo subiugavit 
se ipsi dyabolo, qui avidus est de animabus lucrandis.” Paris, BNF MS lat. 14910, fosl. 124va-b. 

For a rich analysis of “natural magic” in the context of one monastery and other kinds of learned 
magic, see Sophie Page, Magic in the Cloister: Pious Motives, Illicit Interests, and Occult Approaches to the 
Medieval Universe (University Park: Pennsylvania State University Press, 2013). 

D. L. d’Avray, The Preaching of the Friars: Sermons Diffused from Paris before 1300 (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1985), 198-201. 

“Ad idem facit quod retulit quidem frater noster qui cum esset in seculo quidam rusticus venit ad 
eum, rogans ut faceret suis incantationibus quod haberet quandam aliam rusticam in uxorem; qui 
repulit eum, dicens quod rem periculosam et difficilem postulabat. At rusticus, [supply credens?] 
quod hoc diceret quia exennia non portasset, cum sabbato venisset ad forum, et suum asinum 
vendidisset, portavit illam pecuniam et capones, eidem supplicans sicut prius. At ille dixit: “Vade ad 
ta|lem [col. b] campum et ibi me expectabis.’ Ivit rusticus ille, et homo ile, convocatis quibusdam 
discipulis suis, ait: ‘Videte, quidam rusticus rogat me de tali negotio. Unde volo quod adiuveris me 
modo, et sic habebimus pecuniam quam portavit. ‘Talis de vobis [duobus ms.] vocabitur Belzebul, 
talis Asmodeus, et quilibet vestrum sit transfiguratus’ — et sic v nomina diversa imposuit. ‘Unde 
quando vocabo Veniat Belzebul, talis veniat deferens secum baculum, ostendens quod velit ipsum 
percutere.’ Cum igitur ad locum destinatum discipuli ivissent, venit magister illorum ubi rusticus 
ille erat et, facto circulo, precepit quod intraret circulum, de qua nulla ratione exiret. Intravit 
rusticus circulum, et magister ille cepit demones invocare, clamans altissime: ‘Veniat Belzebul.’ 
Imposuerat totus niger, portans baculum, et vibravit baculum super caput rustici. Ad quem mag- 
ister: ‘Precipio tibi ne ipsum percutias, sed modo veniat talis’. [fo. xiiii™*] Cum igitur venissent 
omnes, ceperunt per capillos rusticum, et ipsum proiecerunt ad terram, et durissime verberaverunt. 
Cumque rusticus timeret et dolores sentiret, clamavit ad magistrum, dicens: ‘Domine, adiuva me !’ 
At magister imperavit discipulis ut recederent, et amplius non venirent. Cumque illi recessissent: 
‘Domine, satis est’; et sic rusticus ille pecuniam [pecunia ms.] perdidit et non habuit quod optavit.” 
Birmingham University MS 6.11.19, fols. xitivb-xiiuira. 

“Legitur enim quod fuit quedam mulier que dicebat quod ibat super bestias cum dominabus, quod 
ideo credebat quod sic eam faciebant demones sompniare. Cum autem illa mulier in ecclesia suo 
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diceret sacerdoti: “Domine, hac nocte multum vobis profui, et a magnis periculis liberavi, quoniam 
domine, cum quibus vado in nocte, fuerunt hac nocte in camera ista, et volebant vobis multa mala 
facere nisi vos iuvissem.” Cui sacerdos ait: “Istud est inpossibile, quoniam hostium meum fuit in 
nocte bene clausum.” Cui vetula dixit: “Domine, nec hostium nec sera potest re | tinere [fo. xiii”*] 
nos. Et sacerdos: “Certe volo hoc probare, ut te valeam de tanto beneficio remunerare”’; et clauso 
hostio ecclesie, ac, fortiter ferrato, accepit bonum baculum et cepit eam durissime [durissimam ms. } 
verberare. At illa clamabat dicens: “Domine, miserere mei.” Cui sacerdos: “Modo fuge si potes, 
ex quo hostium non potest te retinere. Iura michi igitur quod amplius talia non loqueris.” At illa ei 
luravit quod de cetero non diceret talia, et sic sacerdos dimisit eam.” Birmingham University MS 
6.11.19, fols. xiurb-va; cf: London, British Library MS Add. 33956 fols. 81va-b for the same motif 
with different details. 

“Sed vellem quod domine nostri temporis, que tot predicationes audiverunt, totiens figmenta falsa 
esse cognoverunt, responderunt talibus vetulis divinantibus sicut legitur quandam prudentem 
[prudrentem ms.] dominam cuidam vetule respondisse, que dicebat ei [eis ms.] quod si faceret hoc 
vel hoc, virum haberet divitem, qui ipsam multum amaret. “Ecce tu habes maritum pauperem et 
amasiam retinentem, qui te nec vult nec audire [sic — supply say curat]. Quomodo igitur quod tibi 
non potuisti facere facies michi, scilicet quod habeam [habeat ms.] maritum divitem ac potentem 
et [between lines] me affectuosius diligentem?” MS Birmingham University 6.11.19, fo. xitra-b 
“Ecce quantum mulieres credunt talibus divinationibus et fictionibus, quoniam invenitur scriptum 
in quodam opusculo exemplorum quod in quibusdam locis viri et mulieres, quando obviabant sac- 
erdoti, statim se signabant, quod malum signum est obviare sacerdoti. Unde cum apud illos esset 
quedam mortalitas, quandam divinam vetulam consuluerunt, que dixit quod nisi sepeliatur sacer- 
dos vivus, plaga illa ab eis cessare non poterit. Et occulte statuerunt [fo. xii**] in prima fossa facta 
sepelire [sepelierunt ms.] proprium sacerdotem, pro mortuo aliquo tumulando. Cum igitur mortua 
esset quedam vetula que longo tempore fuerat infirmata, et ad fossam populus convenisset, sac- 
erdotem indutum sacris vestibus, qui faciebat officium, ill rustici apprehenderunt, ponentes eum 
in fossa, et super ipsum, licet fortiter clamaret, terram illam proiecerunt, atque tantum piaculum 
[praculum ms.?] pro divinatione unius vetule pessime conmiserunt”. MS Birmingham University 
6.11.19, fol. Xivb-xiira. 

Keith Thomas, Religion and the Decline of Magic (Harmondsworth: Penguin, 1971). 

Richard Kieckhefer, Magic in the Middle Ages (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1989), 170. 
Kieckhefer, Magic in the Middle Ages, 13. 

Title of chapter 2 of his Religion and the Decline of Magic, 27-57, esp. 53. 

They are logically compatible with Kieckhefer’s, Magic in the Middle Ages, 14, but more helpful 
because Kieckhefer’s lump natural and demonic magic, which 1s justified by the common name 
“magic” but otherwise a distraction from more important distinctions. 

See Max Weber, Gesammelte Aufsdtze zur Religionssoziologie 11 Hinduismus und Buddhismus (Tubingen: J. 
C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 1988), 193-4. 

This perceptive definition comes from my colleague John North. 

Statutes of Worcester I, 1240, in Councils and Synods with Other Documents Relating to the English 
Church, I: A.D. 1205-1313, ed. FM. Powicke and C.R. Cheney, 2 vols. (Oxford: Oxford University 
Press, 1964), I, 305. 

E.E. Evans-Pritchard, Witchcraft, Oracles and Magic among the Azande (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1976). 
Kieckhefer, Magic in the Middle Ages, 16. 

For similar lines of thought, see M. Baxandall, Patterns of Intention: On the Historical Explanation of 
Pictures (New Haven, CT: Yale University Press, 1985), and Quentin Skinner, “Motives, Intentions 
and Interpretation,” in Visions of Politics, 1: Regarding Method. (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 2002), 90-102. 
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i) 
RESPONSES 


Richard Kieckhefer, David L. d’Avray, 
Bernd-Christian Otto, and Claire Fanger 


Richard Kieckhefer 


The essays by David L. d’Avray and Bernd-Christian Otto are stimulating, insightful, deeply 
engaging reflections, pointing in opposite directions: D’Avray argues for using etic alongside 
emic terms, giving “magic” the clarity and precision of a Weberian ideal type so that it be- 
comes a sharp analytic tool for both European history and cross-cultural study; Otto draws 
back from “second-order” or “third-order” terms and urges instead a “discourse historical” 
analysis that tracks and analyses language within historical texts. Claire Fanger and I come 
from different directions but reach concordant conclusions, both advocating flexible under- 
standings of “magic” while allowing (in Fanger’s case) or urging (in mine) more technical use 
of alternative terms. I have questions for both d’Avray and Otto. 


1. Does d’Avray’s definition take into account the phenomena usually classed as natural 
magic? He defines magic as “the use of non-physical (and not merely mental) forces to 
serve the magician’s ends, whether good or bad.” The forces in question are the ma- 
gician’s “own tool or weapon.” Natural magic as traditionally defined, however, does 
not involve “non-physical” powers but rather exploit powers inherent within nature, in 
plants, gems or other objects. They may be mysterious and elude understanding, but 
no more than gravity. They may be thought of as the effects of the “whole substance”, 
or as coming from heavenly bodies. In any case, they are decidedly physical. Further, 
the powers are not in any meaningful sense the magician’s own; the powers of natural 
magic can be shared with a client, with all the readers of a treatise, in principle even with 
someone who discovers them by accident. They do not require a magician with “special 
power at his personal service.” The power resides in the physical object, not in its user. 

2. Is d’Avray’s definition adequate to the conjuring of demons and other spirits? He says 
the magician uses his powers as “tools or weapons”. The conjurer uses formal com- 
mands, which the conjured spirit is likely to resist. The conjurations have their force 
from the sacred power of the names and events that the conjurer invokes. At times, they 
explicitly request divine aid. The conjurer is tapping into a source of numinous power 
as an aid to the exercise of his own will. No doubt the magician does have formulas or 
implements that can be spoken of metaphorically as his tools or weapons, but they work 
only within a kind of force field, a complex interplay of spiritual powers, divine and de- 
monic, on which the conjurer relies. What makes the conjuration work, and what makes 
at count as magic, can hardly be reduced to one simple element in the complex. 
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D’Avray’s definition might be revised to take answer these objections, but can it be clari- 
fied or amended to answer both objections while remaining a single and useful definition 
of magic? Or if it is adjusted to fit more adequately the particularities of natural magic 
on the one hand, and of conjuration on the other hand, is it likely to become either too 
vague to be useful or else closer to what I have called an aggregating definition? 

Can we define “religious magic” more precisely? D’Avray defines it as “the above [1.e. 
magic according to his definition], within the framework of a religious system.” The 
criterion 1s whether the forces in question are regarded as those of a divine agent, which 
may use a human vehicle, or those of a human agent using them as “his own tool or 
weapon.” Clearly, there is a broad area of overlap between magic and religion — and 
my disagreement with Valerie Flint was never about that. A person who receives com- 
munion and then uses the host as a love amulet, or one who uses litanies and psalms 
in conjuring a demon, is clearly mixing magic and religion, using religious forms and 
objects as if they had inherent occult virtue like that of a magical gem or plant, or ex- 
ploiting the power of the sacred in the exercise of overtly demonic magic. Cases of this 
sort abound. But what if a woman prays in her own words, asking God for health of 
soul and body? Calling her prayer magical as well as religious would be odd. But then 
at what point does a practice become “one’s own” and a “tool”? D’Avray does not rely 
on the Frazerian distinction between supplication and coercion. What distinction does 
serve, then, without placing prayer generally in the same category as using the host as 
an amulet? Even the devotional formula for warding off harm given by Robert Reynys, 
which a late medieval theologian would probably refer to as superstition (ts is how they 
typically used that word), is not obviously magical: the protections are “granted” to the 
user, presumably by God, and the devotion requires “worship” with specific prayers, 
which imply an appeal to God. We can say the formula is magical to the extent that the 
user sees himself as having special power, but anyone, even the priest at mass, can think 
in those terms. We are unlikely to have evidence for such allegedly magical thinking on 
the part of the priest — or of Robert Reynys and his reader. Surely there are more useful 
ways to think of this area of overlap. 

Even if one grants, as I do, the utility of etic terms, is it appropriate to use emic terms as 
etic, or does this needlessly confuse? Etic vocabulary may be needed, but it does not fol- 
low that any particular etic term is useful. And distinguishing between etic “magic” and 
emic magica does not work when the subjects themselves use the vernacular. 

Why precisely does comparison require mediating terms? Why, to compare X and Y, 
must they both be instances of a univocally defined Z? Someone seeking shared essences 
(e.g. the “mystical experience” found in all traditions) will indeed need to define those 
essences. But comparison can cite similarities and differences without assuming a shared 
essence, in which case any encompassing label will be a term of convenience, preferably 
one best adapted to express the similarities without exaggerating them, and without 
privileging the tradition from which the term derives. 

How relevant is the discourse analysis that Otto recommends to contexts where there is 
no discourse, or where the discourse is not sufficiently reflective to allow sophisticated 
analysis of terms? If we have before us a clay image pierced with needles, a bundle of 
noxious substances found beneath the threshold of a house and a birthing girdle in- 
scribed with the SATOR AREPO square, we will probably refer to all these as magical 
objects, and rightly so, although they are diverse in type, and they may perhaps qual- 
ify as magical in different ways. If we seek to contextualize these objects, we will find 
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relevant material mainly in judicial records, magical miscellanies and other texts that do 
not contain reflection on magic (and may well not even use that term, although its use 
for these practices would have been familiar from the broader culture). I would not want 
to relegate these objects and practices to an ambiguous category of “allegedly ‘magical’ 
ritual traditions” on the grounds that they are orally transmitted and thus likely to have 
been short and simple. I would not restrict the history of magic to discourse analysis, or 
privilege material that lends itself to such analysis. 

8. Ishare with Claire Fanger a concern about sharp distinctions between the discourses of 
insiders (magical practitioners) and outsiders (including their critics). For example, is the 
pact narrative necessarily a tool of “othermg”? Ambiguity and uncertainty about the 
nature of the spirits conjured can be found within the texts of angel magic. Magicians 
and critics alike believed in both fallen and unfallen angels, and in the capacity of both 
types to respond to human summons. Magicians were generally more optimistic about 
the possibility of conjuring unfallen or neutral spirits, but some of them did also explic- 
itly and deliberately conjure fallen ones. Magicians and their critics both lived within a 
culture that saw conjuration as playing with fire. What separated them was not a clear 
distinction in what they believed so much as a difference in what they saw as a risk worth 
taking. Discerning both the agreement in belief and the difference in risk engagement is 
a crucial challenge for discourse analysis. 


David L. d’Avray 


Both Claire Fanger and Bernd-Christian Otto offer “emic” accounts of medieval magic: 
their interest 1s mainly in “first order” concepts. Both make references to Foucault, it is true, 
but their pieces would work just as well without him. As analyses of medieval concepts, their 
papers are nuanced and valuable. Fanger’s idea of a “conversation”, between sympathizers 
with and opponents of magic, is attractive. There are affinities between her ideas and the 
analysis of conflict by Niklas Luhmann, Soziale Systeme (Frankfurt, 1984), pp. 530-33. 
Fanger is reacting against modern interpretations of magic which start from the idea of a 
Entzauberung der Welt: magic is what modernity got rid of. We can agree to distance ourselves 
from that schema, which she classifies as “etic”, but we do not need to give up all attempts 
at a clearer etic understanding. Fanger argues that we need some shifting and ambiguous 
concepts. Agreed. That does not mean that we can do without at least some clear concepts. 
Currently, discussions of magic and religion in the Middle Ages remind me of after 
dinner arguments by slightly inebriated undergraduates, each enjoyably pursuing their 
own train of thought, feeling that they are communicating but often at cross purposes, rel- 
ishing the exchange while if anything enhancing their initial collective confusion. Richard 
Kieckhefer’s contribution is a model of ideal-type methodology, whether or not he would 
put it that way. Some good scholars use it without even thinking about it. Many others 
think that they know what it is without really understanding it. For anyone in that case, a 
look at what Kieckhefer does is a good introduction to the method. A starting point 1s that 
everyday language is good for navigating the contemporary world but not designed for 
analysing complex problems in the past. Kieckhefer rightly says that the word “magic” as 
generally used is all over the place and of limited value for research, compared with what 
he calls “constitutive terms”. These are a particular form of ideal type: concepts carefully 
defined for academic analytical purposes with a lot of prior familiarity with the field un- 
derpinning them. It is a helical process: familiarity with the field enables the formulation 
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of precise concepts with the help of which the field can be better understood. In the case 
of magic, the concepts are “conjuration”, “symbolic manipulation” and “directly effica- 
cious volition”: terms not too far from ordinary speech but used in slightly technical senses 
defined by the scholar. In the later part of his paper, we see a key aspect of ideal-type 
methodology in action: Kiechkhefer is prepared to find the reality of the past messier than 
the ideal types, a.k.a. constitutive concepts, but clear-cut concepts nonetheless enable one 
to measure the messiness and note phenomena that only partly embody the concept or 
where it is mixed up with other elements. That his three constitutive concepts correspond 
to three types of thought and practice that tend to be associated “on the ground” 1s a fur- 
ther stage of analysis. The association between these three practices 1s itself an illuminat- 
ing ideal type. They do not have to go together, but in the Middle Ages they tended to go 
together. All this advances our understanding of the field by providing better conceptual 
tools. 

“Magic” is relegated by Kieckhefer to the category of “aggregative concepts” that maps 
fairly well on to what I would call the concepts of ordinary language as opposed to precise 
idealtypes. He makes clear his view that “magic” is a lost cause if one wants precise con- 
ceptual language. So far as that is concerned, his colours are nailed so firmly to the mast 
that I entertain no hope of shaking his views. I would only comment that abandonment 
of any hope of using “magic” in a precisely defined way has some consequences. It rules 
out a comparative sociology of magic, though not of “directly efficacious volition”, etc. It 
leaves an unanswered question about the medieval concept of “natural magic”. Kieckhefer 
keeps this within his composite ideal type by saying that occult properties were taught 
by demons. But was that the only way to know about them? I think some medieval intel- 
lectuals thought of them as we think of gravity: forces that are natural and that we know 
about, though we do not understand how they work. So understood, natural magic fits less 
well into his interpretative scheme. Finally, his three constitutive concepts come close to 
including a lot of sacramental religion. Kieckhefer gives strong hints that the difference 
is the attitude to the practitioner’s power and I suspect we could reach agreement on that 
point. 

In an ideal world, this conversation would continue. This contributor would certainly 
have much to say about the responses of the other two. 


Bernd-Christian Otto 


In his chapter “Rethinking How to Define Magic”, Richard Kieckhefer calls into question 
the possibility of properly defining and theorizing “magic” as it is an “aggregating term” 
and therefore — just like many other broad, overarching concepts (e.g. “mysticism”, “reli- 
gion”) — only a “term of convenience” which is “open to ambiguous and imprecise usage” 
and “encompass[es] diverse elements that may or may not be combined with each other”. 
As definitions of “aggregating terms” such as “magic” necessarily remain arbitrary and in- 
adequate, Kieckhefer suggests that we should stop “expecting more of it than it can deliver”, 
and instead focus on identifying and refining three “constitutive terms” that denote elements 
or subcategories of the undefinable meta-category “magic”: “conjuration”, “symbolic manipu- 
lation” and “directly efficacious volition”. 

Iam very sympathetic to Kieckhefer’s approach as it resembles my own suggestion to de- 
velop “open and flexible taxonomies” of narrative or ritual patterns that appear in sources 
of medieval “learned magic”. Alluding to a formulation recently used by Egil Asprem, both 
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Kieckhefer and I seem to believe that a substantial “reverse-engineering”! of the concept 
of “magic” 1s necessary, as it allows for breaking down this “complex cultural construct” (to 
use Asprem’s terminology) into smaller, more specific and thus easier to handle “building 
blocks”. The same idea underlies the concept of “patterns of magicity” which I have else- 
where proposed with Michael Stausberg,” but which has not (yet) been adapted to medieval 
sources. 

Even though I share Kieckhefer’s desire to neglect the “aggregating term” and to focus 
on a more nuanced and differentiated analytical language, I believe that there are, at least 
from the perspective of my own “discourse historical approach”, two basic problems with 
Kieckhefer’s selection of these three “constitutive terms”. One problem is rather theoretical, 
the other historical. The theoretical problem is that Kieckhefer does not seem to restrict 
his “constitutive terms” to medieval material, but seems to perceive them as systematic 
(i.e. ahistorical) and comparative (i.e. universal) categories. This evokes an arsenal of clas- 
sical problems: I shall only point to the inevitable “magic-science-religion” triangle (for 
example, Kieckhefer’s notion of “symbolic manipulation” could be ascribed to large parts 
of medieval medicine — which, I believe, is rather confusing) and the “insider-outsider” 
problem (referring to the above example: most medieval physicians would probably not 
have agreed with Kieckhefer that their practices are essentially “symbolic manipulation” 
and, thus, “magical”; in other words, their “first-order” terminology and interpretation 
contradict Kieckhefer’s “second-order” categorization, which 1s, at least in the light of my 
own “discourse historical approach”, unsatisfactory). 

The second, historical problem can be divided into three sub-problems: (1) The three 
“constitutive terms” discussed by Kieckhefer may denote ritual means typically associ- 
ated with “magic” in the European Middle Ages (note, however, that one rarely encoun- 
ters “directly efficacious volition” in medieval “learned magic”), but they lack relevance 
with regard to “insider” sources from other epochs; this is problematic for two reasons: 
first, it undermines Kieckhefer’s claim that these three terms are actually sufficient to 
grasp the whole of “magic”; second, Kieckhefer’s selection is apparently too constrained 
to acknowledge one of the most striking characteristics of “learned magic”: its ongoing 
“changeability” (in contrast, Kieckhefer seems to suggest that “magic” was and is al- 
ways constituted by these three “constitutive terms” — and thus more or less unalterable). 
(2) Even with regard to medieval “insider” sources (now using my own terminology), 
Kieckhefer’s “constitutive terms” may not be exhaustive; in other words, we may encoun- 
ter textual or ritual elements in these sources that are not covered or addressed by these 
terms (consider the ritual goal of visto beatifica in the Liber turatus, or the ritual technique of 
contemplating upon notae in the Ars notoria). Alluding to my own suggestion to develop “open 
and flexible taxonomies of (i) ritual (micro-) techniques, (i1) ritual goals, and (111) concepts 
of ritual efficacy”, I believe that Kieckhefer’s “constitutive terms” are simply not fine- 
grained enough. (3) Finally, all three “constitutive terms” may be found in other medi- 
eval contexts and milieus, too, and these other contexts and milieus may be completely 
detached from medieval discourses of “magic” (consider Kieckhefer’s telling reference to 
“blessings or benedictions” while discussing “directly efficacious volition”, or the impor- 
tance of “symbolic manipulation” in medieval medicine, which I have already hinted at 
above). In other words, “conjuration”, “symbolic manipulation” and “directly efficacious 
volition” do not even denote specific elements of medieval “learned magic” (in contrast to 
charaktéres or ring letters, for example) and, as a consequence, cannot actually constitute any 
meaningful, overarching category. 
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In her chapter “For magic: against method”, Claire Fanger makes a strong argument 
for continuing the use of “magic” in modern scholarship and claims that medievalists may 
even be in a “privileged position to understand things about magic that modernists do not”, 
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namely, “to understand the potentialities inherent in the term ‘magic’”. Fanger rejects the 
position of critical scholars — such as Jonathan Z. Smith — who have advocated the aban- 
donment of “magic” from scholarly language. At the end of her chapter, Fanger goes as far 
as to suggest “abandoning methodological reflection, defining the word as it suits us — or 
not — and moving on”. 

I agree with many of Fanger’s historical observations and believe that our chapters com- 
plement each other very well. Even though Fanger does not use the technical terminology 
which I propose in my chapter, I consider her interpretations of Augustine, the Picatrix, 
Thomas Aquinas and John of Morigny to be in line with my understanding of a “dis- 
course historical approach”. However, I believe that she overshoots the argument in the 
last part of her chapter. Particularly, her final suggestion to “abandon methodological re- 
flection” is hard to digest, given that her analysis is nothing but the result of a very sophis- 
tucated methodological reflection. Fanger produces — in my terminology — an “emic” analysis 
of the “first-order” use of the concept of “magic” within selected medieval sources, and 
thereby outlines various distinct semantic and evaluative patterns as well as different dis- 
cursive functions and motifs. Her approach is therefore — inevitably — “anti-essentialist” 
and it is important to note that Fanger nowhere applies or advocates a meaningful “second- 
order” notion of “magic”. This absence of “second-order” notions 1s crucial as it stands in 
stark contrast to — or even contradicts — her final claim to support definitions of “magic” 
(“I propose [...] defining the word as it suits us”). Fanger’s argument is in fact incoherent 
here: if she would have stipulated a definition and thereby projected a single, context-free 
meaning of “magic” onto her material, she would have obscured or distorted precisely 
those “first-order” notions of “magic” which she has so brilliantly unveiled in the historical 
section of her chapter. 

In a similar vein, Fanger’s criticism of Jonathan Z. Smith is, in my view, misleading. 
In her analysis, Fanger does — in effect — eschew “magic” as an “etic” term (!), and she does 
“trade places” in Smith’s sense: instead of one monolithically defined concept of “magic”, 
we encounter a wide range of nuanced formulations and different semantic facets in her 
own narrative — such as “ungrounded in any theory of natural causation and unmoored 
from any legible system”, “devotional kinds of activity [...] that [...] fail to recognize the 
true God”, “a ritual aimed at the correct object that errs in its protocols” and so forth. Al- 
luding to my own chapter, I believe it is crucial to differentiate between “etic” analyses that 
employ “second-order” notions of “magic” — these are the ones criticized by Smith — and 
“emic” analyses that reconstruct “first-order” notions of “magic” — this 1s actually pursued by 
Fanger. If one does not conflate these two research agendas, it turns out that Smith’s and 
Fanger’s position do not contradict but complement each other. Iam even quite sure that, if 
Smith ever reads the piece, he would approve Fanger’s analysis and perceive it as a materi- 
alization of what he had suggested in his 1995 article. 

For these reasons, I would strongly object to Fanger’s endorsement of a methodological 
“anything goes” position in the final part of her chapter, and I also believe that Fanger 
would not be satisfied with the results if her wish became true. The analytical turn which 
is currently taking place in the academic study of “magic” — the turn from adopting (sin- 
gle) essentialist or even universalistic “second-order” definitions fo reconstructing (diverse) 
“first-order” notions, functions and evaluative patterns in the research material — is a major 
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step forward, particularly in historical research. Calling for a methodological “anything 
goes” position runs the risk of relapsing into arbitrary reifications, normative misinterpreta- 
tions, distortive projections and interdisciplinary misunderstandings. Fanger’s excellent in- 
terpretation of medieval notions of “magic” demonstrates that we are way beyond that now. 

In his chapter “The concept of magic”, David L. d’Avray challenges the idea that it could 
be sufficient or satisfactory to engage in “emic” analyses of medieval notions of “magic”, 
and makes a strong case for developing and applying a set of “etic” terms as these may pro- 
vide greater analytical precision in medieval studies (note that what d’Avray calls “emic” 
concepts of “magic” are, in my terminology, “first-order” concepts; the same goes for his 
formulation “ordinary language”; what d’Avray calls “ideal types” correspond to my idea 
of “second-order” notions of “magic”). 

From the viewpoint of my own methodological approach, there are two basic problems 
with d’Avray’s “ideal types”. The first problem relates to the plausibility and consistent 
applicability of the “ideal types” themselves. Is it possible to find counterexamples that 
contradict or undermine these notions? As with all “second-order” categories — categories 
that come with general or universal pretensions and therefore collapse in the light of 
counter-evidence — this is done quite easily. For example, d’Avray’s notion of “magic” 
could be applied to homeopathy (and many other types of healing methods that are dis- 
putable from a strictly “physical” viewpoint, whatever that precisely is),? which is surely 
not satisfactory; in other words, the definition covers “data” which it is not intended to do, 
and this undermines its alleged discriminatory power. Additionally, one wonders whether 
“magic” in d’Avray’s sense can actually be observed in the European Middle Ages at all. 
I find it hard to imagine medieval practices that employ “non-physical (and not merely 
mental) forces” and which are not simultaneously embedded in or informed by any “reli- 
gious system” (e.g. Christianity). It is for precisely this reason that many sources of medieval 
“learned magic” (now using my own terminology) actually fall under d’Avray’s category of 
“religious magic”, and some sources might even be subsumed under his rather indigestive 
category “non-magical religion” (consider the pivotal ritual goal of vesio beatifica in the Liber 
quratus which seems to correspond to his formulation “The human agent may be a vehicle 
for the exercise of supernatural forces by a divine agent, but those forces must not be re- 
garded as his own tool or weapon”). However, as d’Avray himself concedes that his “ideal 
types” are artificial and only serve analytical purposes in specialized scholarship, he might 
accept these lacunae in the light of other insights gained by the suggested “etic” apparatus. 

But even if d’Avray’s “ideal-types” had sufficient conceptual validity, it remains to be 
asked whether they actually have analytical value. If it is not for comparative purposes (as 
in the case of his swift comparison with Evans-Pritchard’s Azande, which rather reveals 
that there is not much to compare, as major differences prevail), I wonder whether the 
stipulation of such artificial “ideal types” actually serves to clarify anything in the study 
of medieval “magic”. When “first-order” and “second-order” notions differ in such a sub- 
stantial manner and, as a consequence, scholars engage in arguments about “magic” that 
most medieval actors would misconceive or object, then scholarly discourse runs the risk 
of becoming too detached from its research material to say anything meaningful about 
it. What is actually gained by classifying large parts of medieval Catholicism as “magi- 
cal religion” (thereby incidentally aligning Catholic to “learned magic” practice, which 
is precisely what d’Avray intended to avoid in the first place), or, in contrast, the “correct” 
performance of the Eucharist as a manifestation of “non-magical religion”? In my view, 
nothing is gained by such artificial classifications and scholars should not feel privileged to 
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decide upon these — ultimately normative — matters. From the viewpoint of the “discourse 
historical approach” suggested in my own chapter, I find it more plausible and illuminating 
to observe and reconstruct the manifold and ever-shifting historical debates about these 
alleged boundaries. 


Claire Fanger 


In the course of thinking through my responses to the other contributors’ work in this forum 
(most of whom do have some sort of loose definition of magic behind their writing, whether 
they make this explicit or not), it has become clearer to me that I need to acknowledge the 
definitional qualities of my own representation of magic, and also that I should give a nod to 
the necessity and utility of definitions in general. 

Thus, I will admit that in my own piece, I proposed a rough and ready definition of 
magic as “contested ritual”. I did not represent this as a definition; I only noted that my in- 
terests lay in the elements that make “magic” a contested term in the discourses linked to it. 
However, this might as well be treated as the nub of a definition. I want to use my responses 
to the other contributors’ work to approach a more positive way of looking at definitions 
generally. 

Bernd Christian Otto’s approach is expressed in a theoretical terminology similar to 
mine. He does not define magic (though something like a definition can be extrapolated 
from his argument). I share his concern to attend closely to the medieval pro-magical 
sources that are still certainly the most undertreated data in the scholarly conversation. 

Yet, despite our affinities, I find his call to analyse medieval “insider” sources wholly 
apart from “outsider” sources problematic. Otto’s premise is that the two are distinct in 
principle. He sees “insider” discourses as comprising ritual sources and being theological 
only defensively. By contrast, “outsider” discourses are represented as authoritatively theo- 
logical; they are ignorant of magical practice, and propagate polemics that distort and mis- 
represent “insider” views. The Ars notoria and Liber florum are claimed as “insider” sources 
(though both engage “polemics against magic”; but, according to his note 24, this is only 
because they aimed “to avoid animosities in a restrictive cultural environment”). 

I am uneasy with the postulate that “insider” discourses of learned magic (i.e. ritual) oc- 
cur in a social space segregated from the clerical disciplines in which he finds only “polem- 
ics”. John of Morigny may be the best documented example to date of a learned magic user. 
Otto rightly notes that he was an “insider” to magical discourse; but I counter that he was 
equally an “insider” to the institutional traditions of theology, exegesis and canon law. And 
if John confesses to working magic, to writing a “new necromancy”, how surprising can 
this be? We always knew that magic texts were clerical productions. Perhaps it was easier 
to ignore what this meant in the absence of John’s autobiography; but his Leber florum pro- 
vides a model case of Foucault’s proposition that discourses do not just constitute objects of 
knowledge; they constitute subjects too. And only those first constituted as subjects within, 
and by, the discourses Otto calls “outsider” that are positioned to become “insiders” to the 
world of learned magic at all. 

And if the clerical world is the point of entry into learned magic, how can we think of the 
two as mutually exclusive? Discourse analysis must surely stay open to the ways magic re- 
mained permeable to thought, embedded in the learned disciplines that birthed it. 

What I most appreciate in Richard Kieckhefer’s approach 1s his recognition of the open- 
ness of conceptual systems and his willingness to live with definitions that are not too strictly 
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reined in. He, too, rejects the opportunity to define magic, while offering useful ways of 
looking at the taxonomic project. I agree on the independent utility of aggregative terms 
(large, loose “umbrella” terms) and constitutive terms (specific forms of reference within the 
broad category of the aggregative term). I remain on the same page when he suggests that 
the smaller “constitutive terms” are better for comparative purposes. 

Nevertheless, I am uneasy around the specific “constitutive” terms he uses to refine the 
idea of magic (conjuration, symbolic manipulation, efficacious volition). It seems problem- 
atic that his elaboration of these terms leaves unclear how a magical conjuration (e.g.) dif- 
fers from a normal liturgical one. There are, of course, many cornjurations that would not 
have been perceived as magical by medieval observers, including those done over water, 
salt, liturgical implements, over a child in the context of baptism, over a body in the con- 
text of a saint’s healing, and I think too of the conjuration that brings Christina Mirabilis 
down from the rafters, and the conjuration of the ghost of Gui of Corvo. None of these 
are represented as magic in the texts where we read about them. How do we tell when we 
are looking at a magical conjuration? Similar things could be said about the constitutive 
terms “symbolic manipulation” and “efficacious volition”; I will not cite instances here, but 
I could adduce them. 

This brings us back to the problem of the aggregative term of which these are to be seen 
as subclasses — magic itself. I think we need a way of using the word “magic” to make some 
critical distinctions in these subcategories before we go on. In short, and reluctant as I have 
been to admit it, I think we need a definition of magic here. At least it seems to me a desider- 
atum to find some way of distinguishing the concepts informing these constitutive terms 
from religious instances of the same thing. 

What I admire most in David d’Avray’s approach is first off that it accepts the challenge 
of providing a proper definition (a challenge the rest of us have mostly sought to evade), and 
second that it aligns magic in relation to religion, neither opposing them nor subsuming one 
in the other. I can imagine situations where it might be useful to think in terms of religious 
and non-religious forms of magic (I am hard pressed to think of medieval instances, but 
I can think of some in other cultural contexts). 

One feature of his definition seems problematic, however: the idea that magic calls upon, 
as he puts it, “non-physical (and not merely mental) forces”. This is the nub of his distinc- 
tion, so it is important for it to be clear; but I do not always find it easy myself to tell when 
a force counts as physical, even in my own daily experience, but especially in historical or 
comparative contexts. Is the force to be seen as non-physical in the eyes of medieval magic 
users? Or non-physical for modern (i.e. post-Newtonian, but perhaps pre-quantum theory) 
readers of medieval magic texts? Or for participant observers of magic in contemporary 
domestic or ethnographic arenas? (I think of one anthropologist’s account of a medium in 
a possession dance being “thrown to the ground” by a possessing spirit.) Gan such forces be 
definitively non-physical to all observers all the time? 

In medieval discussions, what is accepted as the “physical” cause of magical effects is 
so often itself in dispute. What disturbed both Augustine and Thomas Aquinas is that 
meanings are non-physical but magic words often seemed to have physical effects. William 
of Auvergne refined this position by noting that words do have some physical forces in 
sound and breath, though this force is mostly very small. For him, as for Thomas, but pace 
al-Kindi and Berengar Ganell, meaning is not a force. And what degree of physical work 
were demons capable of? In medieval investigations of magical effects, the physicality of the 
force is often the very thing in question. 
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D’Avray argues that historians need etic definitions because emic ones (i.e. here, medie- 
val ones) are sometimes unclear (i.e. mutually contradictory, among other things). He aims 
to construct a definition that will be broadly applicable and clear to everyone all the time. 
But nearly all definitions are capable of clarifying things in some contexts while introducing 
obscurity in others. This is true whether they are historical or contemporary, and no mat- 
ter what context they arise from. To what extent 1s it really possible to formulate an “etic” 
definition of the kind d’Avray seeks here? 

Ian Hacking defines a “concept” as “a word in its sites”.? He notes that concepts have 
memories: a philosophical problem can arise as a result of discrepancies between an earlier 
state of the concept and a later one.° Perhaps the problem of magic grows acute for us be- 
cause we have forgotten prior arrangements of ideas that made the concept work, but I am 
reluctant to let things rest here, in part because of the number of sites over centuries of use 
in which “magic” fingers a philosophical problem about the physicality of forces and the 
powers or effects of ritual. To shy away from the word, to claim that it is undefinable now, 
or should not be defined as an “etic” term, seems like a way of asserting that we no longer 
have this problem. But I think we do. 

Obviously, the word “magic” is still actively in use; it can be found in conversation, in 
the media and in scholarship whether we like it or not. The fact that no single definition of 
“magic” describes all its potential sites may not be a good reason to hold back from ventur- 
ing definitions that attempt to be scholarly; it may only mean that our definitions need to be 
more site-specific (more “emic”?) than we are making them. 

Looking at this another way, the functionality of concepts may depend on how many 
sites of operation we ourselves keep active as much as (or more than) how many sites we 
limit our definitions to. Indeed, the attempt to control a concept by limitation of the sites it 
is allowed to interact with may itself be a form of dysfunction. An ability to recognize the 
concept of “magic” in play across a broad range of sites is arguably useful to the historian — 
more useful, surely, than discounting large ranges of instances as “outsider” polemics, or 
alternatively as “emic” definitions rendered unclear by their multiplicity. 

When Crowley calls “magick” the science and art of causing change to occur in con- 
formity with will, I recognize what he is getting at. When Weber talks about the elimination 
of magic from the world as the great historic process of all religions, I recognize that too. 
I know what Durkheim means when he says there is no church of magic; and similarly also 
I recognize Michael Taussig’s intent when he treats magic as the skilled revelation of skilled 
concealment. All these usages and definitions are both etic (in that they aim at broad ap- 
plicability) and emic (in that they target an in-group, a specific readership in a particular 
time and place). All show expertise in the context of their specific language games, and my 
intellectual world would be the poorer without them. 

So I suggest we own up to our definitions; indeed, let us bring on more and better ones. 
I thank Otto, Kieckhefer and d’Avray for giving me the benefit of this useful exercise. 


Notes 


1 See Egil Asprem, “Reverse-Engineering ‘Esotericism’: How to Prepare a Complex Cultural Concept 
for the Cognitive Science of Religion,” Religion (2015). DOI: 10.1080/0048721X.2015.1072589. 

2 See Bernd-Christian Otto and Michael Stausberg, Defining Magic: A Reader (Sheffheld: Equinox, 
2013), 10ff. 

3 Note that the formulation “non-physical (and not merely mental) forces” — which lies at the core 
of d’Avray’s definition of “magic” — is not self-explanatory but can be interpreted from different 
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angles, all of which are problematic: (1) modern, experimental physics cannot serve as a meaningful 
backdrop of the formulation, given its numerous ambiguities (see on this issue recently Egil Aprem, 
“Dis/unity of Knowledge: Models for the Study of Modern Esotericism and Science,” Numen 62, 
(2015): 538-67); (2) From the viewpoint of medieval notions of physical causation (or “philosophia 
naturalis”, “magia naturalis”), many sources of “learned magic” would not be covered by d’Avray’s 
formulation: consider literature on the qualitates occultae of stones (e.g. Lapidario) or the fabrication of 
astrological talismans (e.g. Picatrix). 

That is, in essence, “outsider” discourse = (orthodox) thought; “insider” discourse = (heterodox) 
practice. 

Referenced frequently in the essays in Ian Hacking’s Historical Ontology (Gambridge, MA: Harvard 
University Press, 2002); for his formal definition, see 35-37. 

Hacking, Historical Ontology, 37. 
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6 
ARABIC MAGIC 


The impetus for translating texts 
and their reception 


Charles Burnett 


In a prologue accompanying the Latin translation of a classic text on magic, Thabit ibn 
Qurra’s On Talismans, we are told that the translator, having thoroughly studied the courses 
of the planets and other parts of the science of the stars, went to search in parts of Spain in- 
habited by wild races (Hispanae partes... .gentes inter efferas) for something that he felt he lacked. A 
“magister” had pity on him, and took down from his bookshelf a small volume written in Ara- 
bic. He told the poor man that mastery of the science of the stars was by no means adequate. 
The scholar who knew the whole construction of the heavens (totius caeli machina) was as far 
from true knowledge as someone who had never tasted anything of it. His people (the Arabs), 
however, had subtly considered the nature and significance of the planets, both for good and 
for evil, and had summarized their knowledge in a book called “On talismans”. Having been 
assured by the master that it was legitimate to practice the art described in this book, as long 
as it was used for a good end, the now satisfied wandering scholar translated it into Latin.! 

Whether this prologue is genuine or not,” it shows the main elements of the position of 
Arabic magic in the West: 


1. That this kind of magic is the culmination of the study of the rest of the arts and 
sciences, and in particular, follows that of the astral sciences. 

2. That knowledge of such magic is to be sought in Islamic realms. 

3. And that this knowledge is contained in books. 


In this article, I shall trace, in turn, the rise of the idea that knowledge of magic is the 
culmination of human endeavour, the search for Arabic texts to provide the material for 
this knowledge, and the transmission of this knowledge through books. The focus will be 
on learned magic, which is usually called sihr in Arabic, and necromantza or nigromantza (later 
magica) in Latin.° 


Magic as the culmination of human knowledge 


The “culminating” aspect of magic is already present in the title of Maslama ibn Qasim 
al-Ourtubi’s Ghayat al-Hakim — “the aim (or goal) of the wise man” — the compendium of 
magic written in al-Andalus in the early tenth century. Its companion volume, the Rutbat 
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al-Hakim (“The rank of the wise man”) begins by saying that the wise man must have mas- 
tered geometry, astronomy, logic and Aristotelian natural science before he can reach the 
rank (rutba) for studying alchemy and magic.* 

The culminating position of magic (this time embracing alchemy, nivanjat and talismans) 
is already apparent in the Letters of the Ikhwan al-Safa’ (the Brethren of Purity), which were 
an important source for the Ghdya. These letters comprise the mathematical sciences, the 
natural sciences, the psychological and rational sciences, and the theological or metaphysi- 
cal sciences, which are supposed to be studied in this order. The last letter (no. 52), however, 
is on magic.” In fact, its definition of magic is repeated by the Ghayat — as encompassing “all 
words and actions that “magic” (using the verbal form of the root s-A-r, which also gives szhr) 
souls and bind intellects”. 

It is evidently a similar program that underlies Adelard of Bath’s translations from Ara- 
bic into Latin in the early twelfth century. For he translated from Arabic Euclid’s Elements, 
al-Khwarizmi’s Astronomical Tables (on the courses of the planets), Abti Ma’shar’s Abbreviation 
of the Introduction to Astrology and the Centiloquium attributed to Ptolemy, but added the book 
of talismans of Thabit ibn Qurra and perhaps some other magical texts.’ 

In a division of science occurring in a Latin translation of an as yet unidentified Arabic 
text, De ortu scientiarum (“On the rise of the sciences”), as a part of the practical parts of phys- 
ics, “necromantia” finds a place among the physical sciences: 


The parts of this science (physics) according to what the first wise men have said 
are eight: i.e. the science of (astrological) judgements, the science of medicine, 
the science of necromantia according to physics, the science of talismans, the sci- 
ence of agriculture, the science of navigation, the science of alchemy, which 1s 
the science of converting things into other species, and the science of (burning) 


mirrors.® 


The common feature of all these sciences is man’s manipulation of nature, and changing 
the natural course of things. It is difficult to draw the line between magic and other forms of 
human intervention in nature. But a convenient place to begin 1s again, the Ghdyat al-Hakim 
of Maslama. 


The divisions of magic 


The Ghdyat al-Hakim was translated into Castilian in 1256 and soon after, into Latin, un- 
der the title Picatrix.9 It divides magic (sthr, nigromantia) into three parts — talismans, niranjat 
and alchemy, according to the operation of spirit (ri) and body (jasad): niranjat mvolve the 
operation of spirit on spirit, talismans, of spirit on body, and alchemy, of body on body. 
Even though the Latin translation somewhat garbles this passage, it is still useful to consider 
which texts might fit into these three divisions, and how a Latin scholar might have sought 
them out. 

Alchemy is aptly described as the operation of body on body, since its materials are the 
whole of God’s creatures within the sublunar sphere, divided into animal, vegetable and 
mineral. Alchemical recipes use only corporeal ingredients. No numinous influences are 
brought to bear in the mixing of these ingredients — whether they be the rays of the planets, 
or the effects of spirits. The planets feature not as spiritual influences but only as the names 
ennobling the metals. 
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In the case of talismans, the body is the material out of which the talisman is made, 
noble materials for good effects, base materials for bad. The spirit is brought into the body 
to enliven it, by means of prayer (Khitab, oratio) and the burning of incense (dakhn, suffumiga- 
ito). The vaporous nature of the smoke encourages the ghostly nature of the spirit to enter 
the talisman. The very practice of the talismanic art is a continuation of the late Antique 
art of vivifying statues or theurgy. A Latin text called Mercury of Babylon, i.e. Hermes of 
Baghdad’s Flores super opera artis magice (“An anthology on the operations of the magical art’) 
includes a chapter on “The seven vivifications of each talisman” (De vit vivificationibus cutus- 
libet ymaginis).'° The talisman must be made in the appropriate shape: a serpent for binding 
snakes, a woman for making a woman take off her veil, etc. They can be used against stings 
and bites, and for medical complaints such as gallstones. But, above all, they can be used 
for having influence over other people, animals or objects, whether to harm them, or make 
them well-disposed. 

Intense concentration with “correct thought” (damir sahih, intentio verax) must be brought 
to bear when making the talisman. Above all, the right astrological conditions had to be 
observed. A strong part of the “spiritual” element of the talismanic art 1s the influence of 
the rays of the stars (described in the Ikhwan al-Safa’ as “the emanation of the powers of the 
universal soul”).!’ Hence, the talismanic art is considered as being part of the astrological 
art of elections: the choosing of the best time astrologically for undertaking any activity — 
when the effluences from the stars are most supportive.'” 

Niranj is a term taken from the Persian word for magic (nérank), but which was replaced 
by a variety of terms in Latin.’ It is a magical practice which includes a combination of 
mixing and processing ingredients, reciting magical words, burning incense (suffumiga- 
tion) and making figurines in order to manipulate spiritual forces. A good example of the 
niranj being the operation of spirit on spirit is given by a short work simply called “The book 
on the four niranjat for capturing wild animals”. This has survived in three versions: (1) an 
original Arabic text which is said to come from the kztab al-makniin or the “Hidden book” of 
Hermes''; (2) the quotation of this same text by the Ikhwan al-Safa’; and (3) a Latin transla- 
tion of the original text, under the title Leber de quatuor confectionibus (“The book on the four 
confections”). 

This is how the work begins: 


The book of the drawing of the spirits of all brute animals, according to the words of 
Hermes, with the commentary of Aristotle. ... 

ARISTOTLE SAID: I asked the father of the wise men, Hermes, concerning the hunting of 
these beasts of prey, wild animals, birds and reptiles, whether there is a way to hunt and 
kill them and whether there is a way to arrive at this by wisdom, not like the technique 
of the common people. 

HERMES SAID: Yes there is, O Aristotle! I have found in the Hidden Book (kitab al-makniin) on 
the secrets of occult sciences that Hadiis, when he taught Adm§aniis the science of the 
natures of moving animals, told him about nivanjat and other remedies..., (You make a 
mixture). Then you say: “I have taken the spirit of this or that animal”, naming the 
wild animal you want, whether it be a lion, an elephant, a tortoise or whatever, “by 
the power of the wind of these spiritual spirits and drive them towards my soul the 
way the north wind drives the clouds. I pray you, O spirits who lie hidden in this or 
that body, by virtue of these concordant spirits, answer me obediently and be driven 
towards me humbly”. 
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And when you burn these incenses and speak these words, that wild animal which you 
want will subject itself to you, so that it will come to you obediently from wherever 
it comes, and when it comes to you, offer meat smeared with the prepared mixture, 
and it cannot refrain from pouncing on it and eating it. When it has eaten it, it will 
subject itself and it will become like a drunk man and its pernicious spirit will be 
oppressed. Then tie it with a rope and lead it anywhere you want, and, if you wish, 
slaughter it.!° 


What is effected here is the drawing of a spirit by a spirit — of the soul of the animal by the 
soul of the practitioner. Nanjat are particularly appropriate to control emotional or psy- 
chological situations: love or hatred between two people, obedience and subjection, causing 
impotence and release from impotence. The spirit is the means of sensation (e.g. the visual 
spirit allows one to see, the auditory spirit allows one to hear), and the niranjat that follow the 
one quoted here operate through being smelt and tasted by the victim; the wild animals have 
to eat the niranj, the girl has to smell the niranj. What niranjat do not involve is any astrological 
input. Spiritual forces coming from the heavens are completely lacking. The prayers are not 
to celestial spirits, but to the spirits of the animals, or of the woman whose love is sought. The 
magician’s spirit has the power to draw and bind. 

The characterizing of talismans as bodies into which spirits have been drawn would 
seem to be questionable in the light of another tradition that divides talismans into two 
kinds, those in which spirits are addressed, and those in which natural forces alone 
are utilized.!© This division is most sharply made in the Speculum astronomiae of the 
mid-thirteenth century, in which the former are called “necromanticae”, while the lat- 
ter “imagines astronomicae”. But it is already present in much earlier texts. Thabit 
ibn Qurra’s On Talismans survives in two versions. The first, translated by Adelard 
of Bath, as we have seen, includes prayers to the spirits and suffumigations, and was 
probably already a composite text in the original Arabic. The second partially survives 
in a Judaeo-Arabic version, and in the Latin translation of John of Seville and Limia, 
and concentrates solely on the natural forces of the planets and stars that can be used 
to make the talisman effective. In an anonymous division of sciences known from its 
incipit as “Ut testatur Ergaphalau”, talismanic science (scientia_ymaginaria) is divided 
into pura and exorcismalis: “pure” is that which teaches talismans to be made without 
incantations and exorcisms, but only by inspecting the state of the heavenly bodies; “exor- 
cismal” is that which teaches how, through exorcisms and incantations, to include spirits 
in working with the talismans.’ 

Petrus Alfonsi was also aware of the difference between natural and spiritual nigroman- 
tua; for he described nigromantia as being divided into nine parts of which the first four deal 
only with the four elements, showing how one could use them naturally, and the other five 
cannot be performed except with the invocation of bad spirits (maligni spiritus), also called 
“devils”.!8 And this is presumably the difference implied in the divisions of practical physics 
described in De ortu scientiarum: “science of necromantia according to physics” and “the science 
of talismans”. By the early thirteenth century, “necromantia according to physics” was inter- 
preted as “natural magic”.!° 

The division into “spiritual” and “natural” can be applied more widely. Alchemical 
and astrological texts (to the extent that they are classified as magic) fall under the cate- 
gory of “natural”. But so does a whole tradition of “natural” experiments (some of which 
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are described as niranjat) which one finds in works attributed to the alchemist Jabir ibn 
Hayyan (¢. 721-815) — the Aztab al-Tajmi‘ (“The book of assembling”) and the Flos natu- 
rarum (“The flower of natural things”) — the Aztab al-Sumim (“The book of poisons”) and 
Al-Filaha al-Nabatiyya (“The Nabatean agriculture”) by Ibn Wahshiyya (fl. tenth century) 
and the Aztab al-Nawamis (“The book of laws”) attributed to Plato (translated into Latin 
as the Liber vacce — “The book of the cow”).2° The last-mentioned work consists of a series 
of experiments, such as producing bees from a cow (hence the Latin title), inducing rain 
and making a homunculus, as well as examples of causing optical illusions (such as flying 
through the air and walking on water). A cosmological or astronomical basis for this 
natural branch of magic can be found in al-Kindi’s De radiis (“On the rays”), also called 
Theorica artium magicarum (“The theory of the magic arts”), whose Arabic original has not 
yet been found.?! 


The search for Arabic texts 


This, then, is the kind of magic that stimulated the imagination of Western scholars. The 
earliest work relevant to magic arose in a medical context. Constantine the African may not 
have travelled to Baghdad or Cairo to learn magic, but he is likely to have been the translator 
in the later eleventh century of a work by the ninth-century scholar, Qusta ibn Liiqa, lost in 
Arabic, but known in Latin as De physicis ligaturis.?? This short text explains how doctors use 
magical remedies, especially amulets suspended from the body (ligaturae), as a kind of pla- 
cebo: if the patient trusts the doctor sufficiently, he or she will be persuaded that the remedy 
will be effective.” 

It is not until the early twelfth century that we see evidence of the transmission of learned 
magic as an elevated body of knowledge. The first example is that of Adelard of Bath, 
mentioned above. His translation of Thabit ibn Qurra’s Book on Talismans (Liber prestigiorum 
Thebidis) is a composite work (evidently reflecting the state of his original Arabic text), in- 
cluding prayers to the spirits of the planets, and suffumigations to activate the talismans, 
and quotations from Pseudo-Ptolemy’s Centiloquium and the commentary on it by Ahmad 
ibn Yusuf (tenth-century Cairo), and references to Pseudo-Ptolemy on the talismans of the 
decans, and Tumtum al-Hindi on those of the individual degrees.** The Centiloquium quota- 
tions include the oft-quoted verbum 9, that the images in this world follow those in the higher 
world, so that the lion and the scorpion on this earth follow the constellations of Leo and 
Scorpio. Adelard may also have translated two other texts on the construction of talismans 
according to the seven planets: the Liber planetarum ex scientia Abel (“The book of planets from 
the knowledge of Abel”) and the De imaginibus septem planetarum (“The talismans of the seven 
planets”) of Belenus.”° 

A more concerted attempt to translate works on magic and divination was made a little 
later, in Northeast Spain, where Hugo Sanctelliensis, a “magister” attested in a docu- 
ment from the cathedral in 1145, translated texts for bishop Michael of Tarazona (bishop 
from 1119-51). In this case, it is the bishop who is said by Hugo to have visited an Arabic 
library — that of the Bani Hid kings of Saragossa, who had retreated to the stronghold 
Rueda de Jalon, some 56 miles away from Tarazona.”° It is significant that Michael is 
said to have found the manuscript “in the more secret depths of the library” (inter secretiora 
bibliotece penetralia), rather than in a public area where Islamic texts are likely to have dom- 
inated. Most of the works translated by Hugo are on astronomy and astrology, but he did 
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have a predilection for works on divination attributed to Hermes: a book on divination 
by sheep’s shoulder blades (Liber Amblaudu et Hermetis de spatula, “The book of Amblaudius 
and Hermes on the shoulder-blade”), a book on weather forecasting (Incipit liber imbrium 
ab antiquo Indorum astrologo nomine Jafar editus, deinde vero a Cillenio Mercurio abbreviatus, “The 
book of rains published by the ancient astrologer of the Indians called Jafar, then abbre- 
viated by Cillenius Mercurius”)*’ and above all his translation of On the Secrets of Nature, 
attributed to Apollonius of Tyana.”° This last work recalled how Apollonius discovered 
under a statue of Hermes the body of Hermes Trismegistus himself, with a book beside 
him, which was the De secretis naturae (“On the secrets of nature”), and a tablet between 
his hands on his chest, which was the “Emerald Tablet” (Zabula Smaragdina). Apollonius’s 
work (which survives in Arabic) is probably the original context of the Emerald Tablet 
which later became a canonic text of the alchemists.2? Shared by these works is the idea 
of secrecy, elevation of knowledge and intense concentration. The work on weather fore- 
casting begins: 


We ought to attend with all our desire, to the unbeatable truth of the higher 
discipline, as the authority of the Indians warns, guard it, once gained, with 
the greatest zeal, and beware lest it flee from the hidden vaults (arcana) of our 


memory.°” 


The work on shoulder-blade divination explains how 


God invested a secret (archanum) of this discipline and an inner force in the very 
buds and plants of the earth, pouring down the rain as if like the manna of His 
own grace and wisdom, and with their traces He wonderfully inscribed the shoulder 
blades of the animals which enjoy such nourishment ... to instruct the ignorance 
of humanity,*! 


Apollonius of ‘Tyana was renowned as a magic worker, contemporary with Jesus Christ, and 
several magical texts are attributed to him in Arabic (usually under the name “Balinis”). The 
De secretis naturae itself is not a work of practical magic, but sets out the cosmology implied 
in magic (including alchemy) for the elemental qualities are alternately masculine and fem- 
inine, and “marry” to produce the elements, which again are masculine and feminine, and 
give birth to all creation. The metals are caused by the solidification of a watery material; 
sulphur and mercury are their basic ingredients, and the planets determine their species. 
Prevailing through the whole work is the idea of the unity of nature and bonds connecting 
all things — the idea which reaches its culmination in the Emerald Tablet which completes the 
work: 


The higher is from the lower, and the lower from the higher.... All things take 
their origin from one and the same thing, and from one and the same counselling 
arrangement, whose father is the Sun and whose mother is the Moon.*” 

Hermann of Carinthia, the translator and author of an original cosmology called De essentus 
(“On the essences”), written 1143, probably had access to the same kind of material as Hugo, 
since he was active “in the valley of the Ebro” (near which lay Tarazona). In the De essentits, 
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he shows that he knows several Arabic texts, including Hermes’s Golden Rod,°? the De secretis 
naturae of Apollonius and a work he calls Aristotle’s Data Newringet (probably dhdat al-niranjat 
“the essence of the niranjat”), from which he quotes a passage concerning the appearance of 
the spirit of Venus to the king of the Persians in a dream, telling him to sacrifice a lamb at 
an astrologically propitious time, and to recite some names (unfortunately not recorded by 
Hermann), which will bring to him servants who will do for him whatever he wants.** This 
passage can be identified in an Arabic work belonging to the talismanic Pseudo-Aristotelian 
Hermetica (works purporting to be the wisdom of Hermes taught by Aristotle to his royal pu- 
pil, Alexander the Great).° 
spirit) or “socrates” (since Socrates was known to have had a familiar spirit). He mentions the 


” Hermann says that such a spirit is called a “privatus” (a familiar 


talisman-makers (elesmatici), Jorma Babilonius and Tuz Ionicus,°° as summoning spirits by 
artifice or prayer, in order to bring about a certain effect, which is reminiscent of the method 
in Adelard’s Liber prestigiorum. 

With the focusing of the Arabic—Latin translation movement on Toledo after the middle 
of the twelfth century, we come to the first example of translations of texts of “natural tal- 
ismans”: John of Seville’s translation of Thabit’s On Talismans (whose preface was quoted at 
the beginning of this article) and (presumably) the same translator’s book on the talismans 
of the thirty-six decans attributed to Ptolemy. ‘The same two works occur together (without 
a prologue or any theoretical statements, as far as we can see) in a Judaeo-Arabic version.°/ 
But John did not eschew spiritual magic for, according to stylistic analysis, he had some 
involvement in the translation of De quatuor confectionibus (“The book on the four confec- 
tions”).°8 Two of the short works by Toz Grecus on the worship of Venus (De quatuor speculis 
Veneris, “On the Four Mirrors of Venus” and De stationibus ad cultum Veneris “The stations 
leading to the worship of Venus”) are said to have been translated from Hebrew by “John 
of Seville and Limia.”*? 

Spiritual forces evidently formed no part of the very wide-ranging translation enterprise 
of the greatest of the Toledan translators, Gerard of Cremona (1114—87) ~ at least not in the 
works officially ascribed to him. Amongst the 70 odd translations of Gerard are three works 
on alchemy, two on geomancy and two on lots, but nothing specifically on magic. Gerard 
apparently does not subscribe to the idea that magic is the culmination of an educational 
program ~ at least not publicly.*° 

The case, however, is different for Gerard’s contemporary, Dominicus Gundisalvi. 
Here, we have a translator who also composed original works. It is quite clear from his 
choice of works to translate and his original works that he had a particular interest in 
psychology and noetics. As a person interested in the soul, it 1s likely that he was also 
interested in spirits, and in areas of science which go beyond the curriculum of the mathe- 
matical and physical and even metaphysical sciences. Gundisalvi quoted in his De divisione 
philosophiae, the eight divisions of practical physics, from what could have been his own 
translation of the De ortu scientiarum.*' The translation of al-Kindi’s De radiis (“On the 
Rays’), which survives only in a Latin translation, also shows features that suggest Gun- 
disalvi’s involvement.” 

The last phase of the introduction of Arabic magical works occurred in the court of Al- 
fonso X, king of Castile and Leon (1252-84). Here, we find both Arabic and Hebrew works 
on magic. It is tempting to think that Arabic works could have been discovered in Seville, 
which had fallen to the Christians in 1248 and where Alfonso was to set up a school for 
Arabic learning. But since Jews were the principal translators of these Arabic works, these 
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works could have already belonged to the Jewish culture in Spain. The Arabic texts were 
translated into Castilian, and from that language into Latin. Alfonso was particularly inter- 
ested in astronomy, astrology and magic, for all of which he commissioned translations and 
original works to form large and beautiful manuscripts. To complement his Libro del saber de 
astrologia (astronomical instruments), he commissioned Libro de las formas et las ymagenes and 
Libro de astromagia, in which several works of spiritual and talismanic magic were collected 
together (unfortunately these have only survived incomplete), and the Liber Razielis and 
its appendices, for natural and Solomonic magic (first translated 1259).‘° To complement 
the large single-volume books on astrology by ‘Ali ibn Abi-l-Rijal (Aviad al-Bari’) and ‘Ali 
ibn Ridwan (his commentary on Ptolemy’s Tetrabiblos), he commissioned the translation of 
Maslama ibn Qasim al-Qurtubi’s Ghdyat al-Hakim, which received the Latin title Picatrix 
(translated into Castilian in 1256). 

Up to this point the translations from Arabic to Latin by known translators have been 
documented. But it must be realized that in the case of many more Latin texts on magic 
the translator is not mentioned.** Most of these, rather, place the text under the name of 
the ancient sage who is purported to have been the original author: Hermes, Aristotle, 
Solomon, Enoch, Abel, Belenus (Apollonius of Tyana), Toz Grecus or Germa Babilonicus. 
Some, of course, are clearly Latin compositions that just take the credit from an ascrip- 
tion to such an author: e.g. Hermes, Liber de sex rerum principus, and Liber viginti quatuor 
philosophorum.*? 

When the work is obviously a translation, the original language 1s usually not mentioned, 
and since there was a close exchange between Arabic and Hebrew magic, it is not always 
evident that a text is translated from Arabic rather than Hebrew. Nevertheless, more and 
more Arabic originals are now being recognized, and a close stylistic analysis might allow 
us to assign certain texts to certain known translators, as Perrone Compagni has done 
for the two texts on talismans which she has now attributed to Adelard of Bath, and Dag 
Nikolaus Hasse has done for the texts attributed to John of Seville (De quatuor confectionibus) 
and Gundisalvi (De radiis). 

Among these anonymous translations are the Lzber vacce, whose Arabic sources are being 
successively revealed among Arabic works of natural magic and alchemy,‘° and the Liber 
Antimaquis which draws from the rich corpus of Arabic Pseudo-Aristotelian Hermetica.*” 
Some of the texts on the veneration of Venus and the fabrication of her talismans have been 
recognized in Arabic works of magic by Fakhr al- Din al-Razi and Abii Ya’qib al-Sakkaki.”® 

For the dates of many of these anonymous translations, one has to look at the manuscript 
evidence and the references to these works in other texts. Thus, we can turn to the third and 
last of our subjects: the place of books in the transmission of Arabic magic. 


Books 


Arabic learned magic was transmitted in books, and it was the translations of these books 
into Latin (and later into Castilian) that transmitted this magic to the West. The designation 
“Brethren of Purity” suggests an élite group whose canonical literature was the 52 letters 
written under their name. It is difficult, however, to identify groups of people who might 
identify themselves as a guild of magicians, or of perfect men, and to imagine a diadokhe 
of such a guild from the Islamic to the Christian world. The doctrine of the magical texts 
does not constitute an alternative religion, or a heresy, and the readers of such literature 
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would claim to be good Muslims, Jews or Christians. It rather provides an education which 
is complementary to the education of the madrasas, yeshivas and universities, and which 
does not become part of the curriculum of these establishments. In the West, because such 
texts never became part of official education programs, they were not copied in cathedral 
scriptoria or by university stationers and seem to have been diffused in a clandestine way, 
probably from individual to individual. The result is that, for most of these texts, we have 
few manuscripts contemporary with or closely following on their translation, and more 
open and frequent copying only emerges in the Renaissance. When they are copied, they 
tend to be grouped together, often in large numbers, in one manuscript. Thus, we have 
(in approximate chronological order) the manuscripts Oxford, Corpus Christi College, 125 
(fourteenth century),? Darmstadt, Hessische Landes- und Hochschulbibl., 1410-1, Halle, 
Universitats- und Landesbibliothek Sachsen-Anhalt, 14. B. 36 (fourteenth century), Venice, 
Marciana lat. XIV. 174 (fourteenth century), Biblioteca Vaticana, Ms. Reg. lat. 1300 (four- 
teenth century), Florence, Biblioteca nazionale, I. ui. 214 (fifteenth century), Vatican, Vat. 
Lat. 10803 (fifteenth century), Darmstadt, Hessische Landes- und Hochschulbibl., 1410-I 
(sixteenth century) and British Library, Sloane 3850 (seventeenth century). Most of these 
collections contain anonymous translations, and few clues as to whether the Latin texts rely 
immediately on the Arabic. 

We are, however, aware that these books were known, for Daniel of Morley already 
refers to “scientia de imaginibus, quam tradit liber Veneris magnus et universalis, quem 
edidit Thoz Grecus...” (the science of images, which the great and universal Book of 
Venus, published by Thoz Grecus, handed down).?? Hermann of Carinthia, as we have 
seen, knows works attributed to Toz the Greek and Germa the Babilonian. William 
of Auvergne in his De legibus (1228-30) and De universo (1231-6) provides a substantial 
list of these works in the context of criticizing them.°! About thirty years later, a fuller 
list is provided in the Speculum astronomiae (ca. 1260), which, notoriously, provides titles 
and incipits of all texts on the science of talismans, dividing them into necromantic 
(or spiritual) and “astronomical”. And some ten years later, the Errores philosophorum, 
attributed to Gilles de Rome, shows the detailed knowledge of al-Kindi’s De radiis.°? In 
fact, the two texts that have a more continuous manuscript tradition are the De radits 
(29 MSS dating between the thirteenth and eighteenth centuries) and Thabit ibn Qurra’s 
De imaginibus in John of Seville’s version (61 MSS dating between the thirteenth and 
the sixteenth centuries), with whose prologue (extant in at least three manuscripts) this 
chapter began.”° 

On the basis of the manuscript testimonies and the references in other authors, David 
Pingree traces how these texts 


spread to southern France, especially among the médecins, Christian and Jewish, of 
Montpellier, in the decades before and after 1300; and finally from Montpellier 
these new magical traditions spread to northern Italy, to Brabant, and especially to 
Canterbury during the course of the fourteenth century.?* 


This perhaps describes only one (though a very significant) path of transmission. Other paths 
could be identified, such as those that brought translations of Greek magical works into Eu- 
rope. Others will be described elsewhere in this volume, and there is no need to trace them 
in detail here (Figures 6.1 and 6.2). 
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Figure 6.1 The figura Almandal or Table of Solomon in Florence, Biblioteca nazionale, H. i. 214 fol. 74v. 
Reproduced by permission of the Ministerio dei bene e delle attivita culturali del turismo/ 
Biblioteca Nazionale Centrale, Firenze. 
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Figure 6.2 The rings and sigils of the planets, to be inscribed on talismans, in Florence, Biblioteca 
nazionale, II. ii. 214 fol 49v. Reproduced by permission of the Ministerio dei bene e delle 
attivita culturali del turismo/Biblioteca Nazionale Centrale, Firenze. 
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Conclusion 


A strong magical tradition, in which the study of magic, along with alchemy and astrology, 
was regarded as the culmination of the education of the sage, was present in al-Andalus, at 
least from the early tenth century onwards. Awareness of this program appears in Latin biog- 
raphies of scholars and divisions of science from the early twelfth century. Translators were 
spurred on to seek out these texts and translated them during the course of the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries. The translations were piecemeal, and there is no evidence of a consorted 
attempt to transmit a whole corpus of texts that could form the basis of a sect or an alterna- 
tive education; the Letters of the Ikhwan al-Safa’ were not translated as a set. Nevertheless, the 
impact of the texts that were translated was considerable, as witnessed by the strong attacks 
against them, and their imitations in Latin. While Greek and Hebrew sources contributed to 
this body of literature, Arabic texts dominated the field, and determined the course of West- 
ern learned magic until the advent of the Christian kabbala in the fifteenth century. 


Future directions 


The authors of texts on magic tended to hide under the names of ancient sages (Hermes, 
Apollonius, Enoch, etc.), and the translators of the texts were also wary about revealing their 
identities. Studies of style and vocabulary have helped, and will continue to help reveal the hidden 
authors, or at least the context in which the works were written and translated. Such studies, in 
turn, should be based on reliable editions of the texts. The editions of the various medieval versions 
of Maslama’s Ghdyat al-Hakim, closely connected with the history of the Warburg Institute, should 
be soon completed by an edition of the Hebrew versions by Retmund Leicht. Plans are afoot for 
providing a critical edition of the Liber vacce along with its parallel texts in Arabic.°? An increasing 
number of Arabic originals to Latin magical texts are being found, and would provide material 
for PhD theses. ‘The wide range of works available to William of Auvergne in his criticism of 
magic are being explored in a current project at the Thomas Institut in Cologne. What still needs 
attention is the use to which magical texts were put in the Arabic and Latin world. Do they merely 
reflect a literary tradition, or can they be linked with actual practices, ceremonies and even cults? 
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THE LATIN ENCOUNTER WITH 
HEBREW MAGIC 


Problems and approaches 


Katelyn Mesler 


The Jews of medieval Western Europe lived alongside their Christian neighbours. ‘They met 
in the marketplace, talked in the street, disputed in court, shared public space, engaged in 
both friendly and sexual relationships, acted together in plays, sought each other’s profes- 
sional services and interacted daily in countless ways that are lost to the historical record. 
Notable points of contact have been discovered in areas of thought and practice, ranging 
from art and literature to exegesis and ritual. Magic is no exception. And yet, while there 
are many distinct elements of Christian magical traditions in sources produced by the Jewish 
minority, historians have made surprisingly little progress in identifying similar evidence in 
the sources of the majority Christian culture. The problem, I will argue, lies precisely in the 
proximity of the medieval Christian and Jewish cultures. The practices that were most often 
shared were those that did not differ significantly in Jewish and Christian contexts and there- 
fore bore few traces of their origins and transmission. In order to assess Christians’ debt to 
Jewish magic, we must first recognize certain characteristics of Jewish—Christian encounters 
and of the diverse contexts within which different types of magic were shared. These will 
suggest promising avenues of inquiry still to be explored. 

In what follows, I offer an overview of some of the most important texts, themes and ap- 
proaches for studying the Jewish contribution to medieval Christian magic. The analysis 
mainly concerns the period from roughly the twelfth through fifteenth centuries, which en- 
compasses the proliferation of textual traditions of magic in both the Jewish and Christian 
cultures of Europe and ends at the point when the social and intellectual changes of the late 
fifteenth century fundamentally altered Jewish—Christian relations, redefined aspects of magic 
in both traditions and offered Christians unprecedented access to Hebrew writings. 

The boundaries of the traditions themselves, however, are more difficult to define. Most 
magical writings and practices did not contain implicit identifiers marking them as specif- 
ically Christian or specifically Jewish, and a significant portion of magic in both traditions 
had shared roots in Arabic magical traditions. Although I will return to the problem of 
identity at the end of this essay, for practical purposes let us say that Jewish magic was that 
performed by self-identifying Jews or written down in Hebrew characters (whether Hebrew 
or vernacular languages), and Christian magic was that performed by self-identifying Chris- 
tians or written down in Latin characters (whether Latin or vernacular languages). In addi- 
tion, medieval Jews and Christians would not necessarily have agreed on what constituted 
magic. Yet, Jews shared the Romance or Germanic vernaculars whose distinction of terms 
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Figure 7.1 Traditions of magic in medieval Europe. 


owed at least somewhat to the intellectual developments in the Latin world, so we should not 
posit an unbridgeable conceptual gap.! Since we are primarily interested here in the impact 
of Jewish/ Hebrew magic on the Latin magical tradition, we can safely confine our scope to 
elements commonly considered magical in the latter. 

In his work on medieval Christian magic, Richard Kieckhefer developed a distinction 
between the common tradition and specialized traditions of magic.” The latter refer to magical 
practices, often represented in learned treatises, that are accessible only to certain specialized 
groups, generally limited by education, profession or other social factors. Astral magic, for 
example, often required not only Latin literacy but enough training in astrology to identify the 
relevant astrological conditions. The common tradition, in contrast, incorporates those areas 
of magical practice that cannot be limited to a specific group or milieu such as the wearing of 
amulets. If we expand Kieckhefer’s framework to encompass both Christian and Jewish tradi- 
tions, we could separate out specialized traditions unique to Christians, specialized traditions 
unique to Jews and shared specialized traditions that are accessible to a subset of both Jews and 
Christians. Likewise, there are magical practices of a common tradition within each culture as 
well as one that is broadly shared among Jews and Christians (Figure 7.1). In the terms of this 
framework, we can say that the shared specialized traditions are almost exclusively of Latin 
or Arabic origins, whether translated from Latin to Hebrew or separately into both languages 
from Arabic. This contact also results in the appropriation of specialized Latin elements in 
original Hebrew compositions. Sharing of the common tradition, however, is more difficult to 
discern, both because it is often more rooted in oral than textual traditions and because the 
evidence usually defies simple analysis of origins, reception and identity. This framework will 
help guide our understanding of what kinds of magic were exchanged and how. 


Magical texts and the sharing of specialized traditions 


The transmission of specialized traditions from Latin to Hebrew is easier to evaluate than 
whatever may have been transmitted from Hebrew to Latin. Numerous learned treatises of 
magic and occult sciences were translated from Latin (or vernacular languages) to Hebrew 
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during the Middle Ages, including the Ars notoria, the Techel/Azareus Complex, the lapidary 
of Marbode of Rennes, Odo of Meung’s herbal (Macer Floridus), the Key of Solomon, the 
Book of the Cow, Ibn al-Jazzar’s On Occult Properties, the Picatrix, Pseudo-Ptolemy’s Hundred 
Aphorisms, the Book of the Moon, a work on planetary magical squares,’ some geomantic texts 
and an extensive corpus of medical literature that often includes charms and other forms 
of healing magic. ‘Towards the end of the fifteenth century, Yohanan Alemanno mentioned 
a Hebrew version of the Almandal, he knew Pseudo-Albertus’s On the Marvels of the World 
and he understood the Hebrew translation of Raymond Lull’s Short Art as providing in- 
structions for magical practice.* Not all of these works convey material of Latin origin; 
some are translations of Arabic works. Nevertheless, these translations contributed to a 
shared repertoire of magic, as did those Arabic works that were translated independently 
into Latin and Hebrew such as the Secret of Secrets and some additional Hermetic treatises. 
The dominance of translations in one direction, from Latin to Hebrew, is one of the main 
reasons why Christian elements are more likely to be found in Hebrew texts than Jewish 
elements in Latin texts. 

In the case of other shared texts, the relationship between the Latin and Hebrew versions 
has not yet been established. These include On the Twelve Images and the Use of the Psalms 
(though in one specific case a Christian appropriated a Hebrew psalter to produce a hybrid 
set of magical Psalms).° As for astral magic, Reimund Leicht has observed, 


By the Renaissance at the latest, various basic teachings of astrology and astral 
magic had become the common property of Jews and Christians so thoroughly that 
in most cases a direct source can be determined only with great difficulty, if at all.° 


But there are also instances in which the texts provide their own claims of provenance. 
A Hermetic text known as On the Stations for the Cult of Venus includes the detail that it was trans- 
lated from Hebrew by John of Seville, a statement that raises some doubt since the translator 
in question is only known to have translated works from Arabic.’ A similar assertion of trans- 
lation from Hebrew appears in Thomas of Cantimpré’s version of the Techel/Azareus Complex, 
in which case it is demonstrably false.® Likewise, the German Book of Abramelin, allegedly 
written in the fifteenth century by a certain Abraham of Worms, is a later composition of 
undoubtedly Christian origin. This phenomenon is not limited to magical texts, as spurious 
claims of Hebrew translation appear in texts as diverse as the Gospel of Nicodemus and the 
Pseudo-Joachite Liber Horoscopus. Nor is this literary device more prominent with respect to 
Hebrew than to other languages, for Geoffrey of Monmouth’s alleged vernacular source for 
his History of the Kings of Britain and Cervantes’s claim that Don Quixote was translated from 
Arabic are only a few of many such examples. Such claims surely serve to add a mysterious, 
exotic or even authoritative element to a text, but they tell us little about transmission. 
Finally, there are a few texts that derive directly or indirectly from Hebrew sources. One 
Latin version of the Pseudo-Aristotelian lapidary retains traces of Hebrew names for stones 
and bears some important similarities to two Hebrew manuscripts of the text, but the de- 
tails of transmission have yet to be determined.? More notably, the Book of Raziel represents 
the most extensive translation of learned magic from Hebrew to Latin during the Middle 
Ages.!° This work of astral and angel magic was not originally produced in Hebrew as a co- 
herent treatise but rather as a series of magical, mystical and astrological texts — some with 
Arabic roots — that began to circulate together in manuscripts, forming a textual complex 
that included works such as the Book of Secrets (Sefer ha-Razim), the Book of the Garment and the 
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Book of the Upright. By the time the Hebrew text was printed (Amsterdam, 1701), it contained 
texts and textual fragments including ancient mystical cosmology, amulets and writings of 
the medieval German Pietists. In the thirteenth century, however, a version of the Raziel 
complex was translated into Latin under the auspices of Alfonso X of Castile. The trans- 
lated work gives the impression of a coherent treatise. In addition, the translator claims to 
have also translated a dozen related texts. Some of these texts have been found in a single 
Latin manuscript of Raziel, while others remain to be identified. Only a few titles have thus 
far been matched to known Hebrew sources. Finally, in a remarkable demonstration of 
shared magical traditions, the Latin Razzel was soon translated back into Hebrew. Only 
in the late fifteenth century was there a concerted effort to translate Hebrew texts with 
magical contents. The convert Flavius Mithridates supplied Pico della Mirandola with 
translations of works such as Elazar of Worms’s commentary on Sefer Yetsirah, a compilation 
of German Pietist magic (Book of Man) and the Uses of the Torah.'! 

If it was rare for a Hebrew text to be translated into Latin, we might still investigate 
whether smaller elements of Hebrew magic, such as divine and angelic names, appear 
in specialized Latin traditions. But here too there are difficulties. Latin Christians could 
learn about certain Hebrew divine names from Jerome, Isidore of Seville and other early 
authorities. Thus, the use of Hebrew names such as El, Eloim, Eloe, Elion, Ia, Adonai, 
Sabaoth, Saddai and the Tetragrammaton is not necessarily indicative of any real contact 
with Hebrew. The magical name AGLA, common in both medieval Latin and Hebrew 
magic, is often said to derive as an acronym of a phrase in the Hebrew liturgy, Ata gibor 
Volam adona, “You are forever mighty, Lord.” This interpretation has become so standard 
in Jewish traditions that some modern prayer books signal the name AGLA at this place in 
the liturgy. After much searching, I have yet to find evidence of such an interpretation prior 
to the late fourteenth or fifteenth century, a couple centuries after AGLA begins appearing 
in magical writings. Ultimately, the origins and transmission of this divine name remain to 
be established. Even the Christian notion of 72 names of God may have owed no more than 
the number to Jewish tradition.!? As for angels, Christians did not need access to Hebrew 
to recognize that Gabriel, Michael, Raphael and Uriel all end with the theophoric suffix -el. 
Christians could thus invent angelic-sounding names in a similar fashion to Jews, differing 
only in that the latter usually built the name from a meaningful root word. Similarities 
between individual Latin and Hebrew angelic names may at times be nothing more than 
coincidence, and so angelic names are not always a good indicator of contact. Likewise, the 
Hebrew alphabet and certain terms found in Latin manuscripts, such as the Hebrew names 
of the planets, could be inherited from earlier Latin sources rather than Hebrew ones. 

Part of the problem, as I have suggested, is that elements of Jewish magic that appear 
in Latin texts are not likely to be marked as specifically Jewish. Ifa Latin incantation con- 
tains New Testament references, for example, it may still remain recognizable in Hebrew 
translation.'? But a Hebrew spell translated into Latin is not likely to stand out, unless 
it contains extra-Biblical references, or describes the few distinctly Jewish practices such 
as “opening the heart,” adjuring the “prince of the Torah” and “the princes of thumb 
and cup” or the form of teleportation known as “path jumping.”!* Most magical proce- 
dures, goals and Old Testament citations are similar enough between Jews and Christians 
as to make the question of origins difficult to answer. And this is why authentic traces 
of the Hebrew language — bearing in mind the minimal Hebrew accessible to educated 
Christians — remain the clearest indication of contact with Jewish magic. Indeed, for some 
Christians, it is the foreignness or incomprehensibility of the language itself that is the 
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most characteristic trait of Jewish magic. Anselm of Besate describes a fictional magician 
who spoke “Hebrew or rather diabolical” words.!° Similarly, in the sorcery trial of Hugues 
Géraud (Avignon, 1317), it is repeatedly said that a Jew taught Hugues to pronounce an 
incantation that was either Greek or Hebrew.'® In a sorcery trial at Briancon in 1443, the 
accused, an alleged convert from Judaism, was asked to provide the (Hebrew) formula he 
used when renouncing God. The record preserves his response phonetically as Adonay, ich 
milhema czemo, which is recognizable as “The Lord is a man of war, [the Lord] is his name” 
(Ex 15:3), although the trial record insists that these words mean “I renounce God and all 
that believe in him.”!’ Furthermore, several trials of the Spanish Inquisition point to the 
possession of talismans with Hebrew writing as evidence of Judaizing. 

While translated elements usually provide the clearest evidence of transfer, the impact 
of Jewish magic can occasionally be discerned through more general, conceptual elements. 
Two treatises from the early fourteenth century, John of Morigny’s Book of Flowers and the 
Sworn Book of Honorius, both present connections between magic and visionary experience 
that find no precedentin Latin sources but strongly resemble concepts foundin contemporary 
Jewish sources.'® In the case of the Sworn Book, the angels described in the text exhibit roles 
and attributes characteristic of the Arabic and Hebrew magical traditions.'? These two 
texts stand out as well for their explicit repudiations of Jewish magic, suggesting a certain 
self-consciousness about the origins of the material.?” Unfortunately, Latin texts rarely 
address their relationship with Jewish magic as explicitly as these do. 


Condemnations of magic 


Medieval Christians wrote more about Jewish magic in the context of condemnations than 
in writings of practical or theoretical magic. Yet, I have argued elsewhere that literary and 
polemical representations of Jewish magic tell us more about the author’s conception of 
magic than about the alleged users.”! There is no reason to suspect that such accounts derive 
from awareness of actual Jewish practices. That said, they might still contribute to Christian 
perceptions of Jewish magic in ways that are not easy to discern. There are, however, a few 
condemnations of magic that rely directly on Jewish writings. 

In the wake of the Paris Talmud trial of 1240, the first formal disputation between 
Christians and Jews about the validity of the Talmud, a convert named Thibaut de Sézanne 
compiled a Latin dossier of passages from the Talmud. These passages are first grouped by 
the specific error that they represent (such as “blasphemy”); then, later in the manuscript, 
they are repeated following the order of the tractates of the Talmud. Among the cate- 
gories of error, we find the rubric “On sorcery” (De sortilegiis).?” The section begins with 
the passage, “Whoever places his bed between north and south will have male children. 
Rabbi Naaman says that his wife who placed her bed thus did not suffer miscarriages” 
(Berakhot 5b). The passages that follow include rabbinic anecdotes about the evil eye, 
interactions with angels and demons, healing, divination and the avoidance of various 
supernatural dangers. Many of these Talmudic excerpts might be more accurately 
categorized as superstitious beliefs rather than sorcery. These particular passages were not 
central to the disputation itself, but in the dossier they served as additional evidence to dis- 
credit the Talmud. But this concern with Talmudic sorcery did not last long. By the time of 
the next disputation, held in Barcelona in 1263, Christian polemicists were developing ways 
to employ their own readings of Rabbinic literature in arguing against Jews. From this new 
perspective, Rabbinic references to issues such as theology and messianism became central. 
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This change, and its implications for the discussion of magic, is reflected in the Hebrew 
report of a second disputation in Paris (ca. 1269-1273). When the Christian disputant cites 
a Rabbinic text to prove that Jesus was well versed in Rabbinic literature, his Jewish op- 
ponent comments on the change in tactic: “Up until now, you have said that all our books 
are magicians’ books (sifiei gosemim).”*> Subsequent disputations and condemnations of the 
Talmud found little use for accusations of sorcery. 

Another event that impacted Christian discussions of magic was the translation of 
Maimonides’s Guide for the Perplexed, which is worth considering here even though it was 
composed in Arabic. Even before the work as a whole was translated into Latin, an anon- 
ymous fragment was available in Paris. This version likely served as the basis for some 
of William of Auvergne’s thought in his work On the Laws (1228-1230), where he draws 
on Maimonides’s particular condemnation of sorcery in Guide 3.37. In this section of the 
Guide, Maimonides argues that many commandments that seem irrational — such as the 
prohibition on cross-dressing in Deut. 22:5 or the prohibition to eat a young tree’s fruit in 
Lev. 19:23—25) — are actually safeguards that prevent people from turning to sorcery, which 
for Maimonides 1s inherently idolatrous and linked to star worship. In these two examples, 
he explains, cross-dressing is associating with certain practices in the cult of Venus, while 
the waiting period on eating fruit prevents the impatient person from being tempted to use 
magic in order to speed up the tree’s production of first fruits. Not only does William accept 
Maimonides’s rationale for the commandments and his direct link between idolatry and 
sorcery (Laws, chs. 1, 13, 24) but he even connects cross-dressing to sorcery and the cult of 
Venus in the same manner (Laws, ch. 13). In addition to Maimonides, William also reports 
traditions according to which the golden calf represented the astrological sign of Taurus 
(Laws, ch. 26). In Jewish writings, astrological interpretations of the golden calf appear most 
notably in Judah Halevi’s Kuzari and Abraham Ibn Ezra’s two commentaries on Exodus.”* I 
know of no direct connection between William and these Jewish works, but it is noteworthy 
that William seems to be having conversations paralleling those in the Jewish world. An- 
other author who drew on Maimonides was Raymond Martini in his Pugio fidei (after 1278), 
a landmark work in the polemical use of Rabbinic literature. In a discussion of the divine 
name, he reproduces a passage from Guide 1.62 that condemns the misuse of divine names 
for magical ends (Pugio HI.I1.iv.4). In the same work can be found Latin translations of a 
small number passages from rabbinic literature involving sorcery or demons. However, none 
of these, including the passage on divine names, serves to condemn magic per se. Rather, 
all of these passages are adduced in the service of other theological or polemical concerns. 

In a different manner, Christians might condemn a magical practice through association 
with Jews. For example, Kati Ihnat and I have recently argued that medieval Christians 
came to associate wax figurines — including those used for sorcery — with Jews in order to 
help establish the boundaries between acceptable use of devotional objects (votive offerings) 
and misuse or abuse of such objects (effigies, sorcery).”? In this respect, Christian perspec- 
tives on Jews and their presence in Christian society affected the way Christians understood 
their own magical practices. Polemical and literary accounts of Jewish magic may thus have 
much to reveal, even if they bear little resemblance to Jewish practice. 


The role of personal contact: specialized and common traditions 


Nearly all forms of Jewish—Christian exchange in question imply a degree of personal 
contact. For example, the translation of a text from Latin to Hebrew involved, at a bare 
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minimum, a Jew obtaining a Latin copy of the text. Often, the process of translation was 
itself a collaborative activity. According to a standard technique, known as “four-handed 
translation,” a Christian would read through the Latin (or vernacular) text, reciting it orally 
in the vernacular, while a Jew listened and copied it down in Hebrew. It could work in the 
other direction as well, but translations from Hebrew to Latin were much less common, not 
Just for magical texts but in general. In the twelfth and thirteenth centuries especially, Arabo- 
phone Jews collaborated with Christians in translating Arabic works of science, philosophy, 
astrology, medicine and magic. Jewish translators were employed most notably at the court 
of Frederick II in Sicily and the court of Alfonso X in Castile. At Alfonso’s court, Jews played 
an important role in translating Arabic astro-magical works such as the Picatrix, as well as 
the Hebrew the Book of Raziel.2° We can only imagine what kinds of conversations may 
have accompanied these contacts. Other sources may offer suggestions, such as Yohanan 
Alemanno’s descriptions of various conversations about magic that he had with Christians,” 
but we must also be cautious in overgeneralizing from his interactions. 

Perhaps no specialized context entailed more personal contact between Jews and 
Christians than the medical profession. Jewish doctors, who were not permitted to learn 
at the medical faculties, came to hold Latin medicine in high esteem; there is evidence 
that they sometimes turned to their Christian colleagues in order to keep up to date in 
medical developments. Indeed, medicine is remarkable for being an area of knowledge ~ in 
contrast to philosophy and other sciences — in which Jews quickly came to rely on the 
Latin tradition more than the Arabic one. Collaborative translations from Latin to Hebrew 
are thus particularly prominent in medicine. Furthermore, there were not merely friendly 
contacts between Christian and Jews, but there is even evidence that they practised med- 
icine together on occasion. Given these circumstances, medieval medicine can offer im- 
portant insights into the transmission of medical and even astral magic — for a working 
knowledge of astrology was an essential tool for doctors. For example, Jewish and Christian 
doctors of Montpellier both shared an interest in the astro-medical talismans of On the 
Twelve Images.”® In addition, two medical manuscripts of fifteenth-century Spain reveal that 
Jews had access to two different versions of a certain Latin incantation against epilepsy.7? 
We can only speculate whether this access was oral or textual, but it surely involved some 
form of contact. 

If we wish to form a better picture of how Christians may have come into personal 
contact with Jewish magical practices and ideas, sorcery trials involving Jews provide val- 
uable evidence. If the narratives in these sources cannot always be taken at face value, in 
the aggregate they form a picture of what was at least seen as socially plausible. Some of 
these trials involve high-ranking patrons, usually at court, who employ Jewish magicians. 
In 1308, in Paris, Bishop Guichard of Troyes was accused of having used magic against the 
queen consort of France, Joan I of Navarre (d. 1305). Witnesses tell of a Jew from Troyes 
named Hagin, with whom Guichard frequently consulted. Among other tasks Hagin per- 
formed for Guichard, he created a wax figurine, presumably the same one that was used 
to bewitch Joan. Another bishop, Hugues Géraud of Cahors, was accused in 1317 of trying 
to kill Pope John XXII and some cardinals with that same method of sorcery. Witnesses 
claimed that wax figurines were provided on different occasions by a certain Jew and a cer- 
tain converted Jew. According to different accounts, the Jew (named Bomacip by Hugues) 
was an acquaintance of either Hugues or his treasurer. Either way, it is said that he was an 
expert in the use of wax figurines and that he taught Hugues the method of baptism, the 
incantations and the techniques of pricking the figurine in order to cause someone’s death. 
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While it is possible that the Jews described in both these trials are fictional or at least highly 
constructed, this is not always the case. In 1318, a Jew named Moses of Trets was brought 
to the papal court to testify about the astrological predictions and the astrological rings that 
he produced for Robert of Mauvoisin, the archbishop of Aix. Likewise, when Jaime Roig 
was accused of sedition in Mallorca in 1345, the charges drawn up against him noted his 
connections with Master Menachem the Jew, “a great experimenter and necromancer,”?” 
who later came into the service of Peter IV of Aragon. Notably, Bomacip, Moses of Trets 
and Master Menachem are all identified as physicians. This is the case as well with a certain 
Master Helias, an expert in magic and necromancy who worked on behalf of the antipope 
Gregory XII, according to the Council of Pisa (1409). 

In other cases, average Christians supposedly hired local Jews to perform magic. In 1334, 
Solona, a Jewish woman of Barcelona, performing a service for hire, attempted to kill a 
woman by pricking wax hearts and placing them in the bed of the intended victim. In 
contrast to the techniques attributed to Bomacip, we are not told of specialized rituals or 
incantations accompanying her actions. To this case, we can add that of a woman of Paris 
who was arrested for sorcery in 1381 because her Jewish creditor, who also provided her 
with medical help, had sold her an amulet to help her obtain the love of a certain man. 
Around the same time in the City of Valencia, a Jew named Salamies Nasci had come to 
the attention of King Peter IV of Aragon as a magician and invoker of demons. In 1384, we 
learn, a trial against Salamies concerned “invocations, thurifications, suffumigations and 
worship of devils, carried out by certain Christians in the home of Salamies.”*! Further 
details are lacking in this case, but we know much more about the 1416 trial of Samuel of 
Granada, a Jewish doctor — and according to some a relapsed convert — also in the City 
of Valencia. On behalf of his clients, Samuel allegedly used magic to discover the source 
of a patient’s impotence, instructed a patient to drink a bowl of water in which words from 
the Gospel of John had been soaked and used the Psalms to discover a thief. One witness 
claimed that he had asked Samuel to cast a fidelity spell on his lover, but Samuel only of- 
fered relationship advice instead. Ultimately, many of the witnesses spoke highly of Samuel 
and seemed to respect his place in the community. * 

There are only a few hints in trial sources about contacts that do not rely on some sort 
of professional—client relationship between the Jewish and Christian parties. In the inquis- 
itorial register of Jacques Fournier, we read about Beatrice of Planissoles, who had strange 
ingredients in her possession at the time she was arrested for heresy. Beatrice explained 
that a converted Jewish woman had taught her to carry umbilical cords of male children in 
order to ensure victory in legal disputes, and that a girl’s first menstrual blood can be added 
to a man’s drink to make him love that girl. Other than the reference to her source, there is 
nothing that would identify these kinds of practices as specifically Jewish. The same could 
be said in the case of Jaco Abutarda of Daroca, a Jew who was arrested in 1334 for, among 
other things, miscegenation and punching a tax collector. The letter of remission for Jaco’s 
case indicated that he bore “names, characters and precious stones” to protect him from 
the law.°? Other than the writing itself — presumably in Hebrew, although the letter gives 
no such indication — there is nothing about this practice that was unique to Jews. Christians 
would have understood Jaco’s talismans in much the same way he did, for the powers of 
stones and simple amulets of names and characters would have been part of the shared 
common traditions. 

However brief, such glimpses into this particular set of Jewish—Christian contacts have 
much to teach us, such as the significance of the repeated references to physicians, which 
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I would argue is more a function of the social relations between Christians and Jewish 
doctors than evidence that the latter were particularly fond of magic, or the prominence of 
wax figurines that are much rarer in Jewish practice but, as noted above, were significant 
in the medieval Christian imagination. What I would like to stress here, however, is that 
the practices described in these records would have generally been familiar to Jews and 
Christians alike. From the technical procedures to the simpler ones, the stamp of Jewishness 
lies always in what we are told of the source, for even the incantations in Hugues’s trial are 
ambiguously described as Hebrew or Greek. If these procedures were read out of context 
or compiled together into a manual of magic, on what basis would we ever suspect Jewish 
involvement? This is the fundamental problem of assessing the impact of Jewish magic in 
the Latin Middle Ages. The more that Jews and Christians came to share specialized and 
common traditions, the less we can assess their respective contributions. 


Future directions 


Although the preceding discussion has emphasized the methodological difficulties inherent in 
assessing the Jewish contribution to Latin Christian magic, I do not wish to suggest that it is a 
fruitless line of inquiry. On the contrary, an awareness of the difficulties is crucial for making 
progress and avoiding pitfalls in the future. Research on both the Jewish and Christian sides 
has and will surely continue to bring us closer to understanding the significance of contact 
between the Jewish and Christian magical traditions. 

The comparative study of Jewish and Christian magic 1s hindered from the outset, because 
there is no adequate survey of medieval European Jewish magic. Joshua Trachtenberg’s 
Jewish Magic and Superstition: A Study in Folk Religion (1939) remains the closest to such a study, 
and Trachtenberg even highlights points of contact between Jewish and Christian traditions, 
but the work presents problems for the understanding of medieval Jewish magic in several 
respects. To name just a few of relevance to our discussion, Trachtenberg prioritized certain 
evidence — and especially that of the German Pietists — over other sources, his presenta- 
tion offers misleading distinctions between popular and elite traditions, he relied almost 
exclusively on printed materials and secondary sources and he minimized the differences 
between widely different contexts. This work remains an important point of reference, but 
there is better research that has been done and much more that remains to be done. 

The contours of some of the Jewish specialized magical traditions are becoming clearer. 
The most well-known example is the magic of the Haside: Ashkenaz, the “German Pietists” 
of the Rhineland, who flourished at the end of the twelfth century and the first half of 
the thirteenth. Their traditions serve as the foundation for much of the medieval material 
treated in Trachtenberg’s work. Their manuscripts provide the sole extant sources for much 
of the ancient Hekhalot mystical tradition, and their elaborate angelological and demono- 
logical speculations and associated magical practices owe much to the Hekhalot materials. 
The content of Hasidei Ashkenaz writings has received a great deal of attention, but more 
knowledge of their circulation and influence is a great desideratum. Ephraim Kanarfogel 
has shown that the magical and mystical traditions of the Haside Ashkenaz were influential 
among the Talmudic scholars of Northern France,°* but there is much more to learn about 
the dissemination of these materials in Spain, Italy and elsewhere. 

Another specialized tradition that has proven fruitful is astral magic. Dov Schwartz 
has signalled the richness of intellectual engagement with astral and other kinds of 
magic in medieval Jewish thought, perhaps most notably in supercommentaries on 
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Abraham Ibn Ezra’s biblical commentaries.*° The significance of Ibn Ezra’s other astro- 
logical works has recently been highlighted thanks to Shlomo Sela’s editions and trans- 
lations.*° In addition, the broader terrain of Jewish astrology has been mapped with 
remarkable thoroughness by Reimund Leicht, whose Astrologumena Judaica (2006) identi- 
fies relevant texts and manuscripts, with notes on translation, circulation and reception. 
Leicht’s work thus offers a solid foundation for the important textual work that remains 
to be done. These astro-magical writings are particularly important, because they figure 
prominently among the aforementioned shared texts, including the Book of Raziel, which 
we have discussed as a rare translation of Hebrew magic into Latin. 

The specialized tradition that raises the most difficult questions is the Kabbalah. Scholars 
have represented it as everything from an intellectual tradition devoid of magic to a sys- 
tem of thought and practice embedded in a fundamentally magical or theurgic worldview. 
Furthermore, the term “Kabbalistic” has often been used as a generic designation for an- 
ything strange, obscure, magical or mystical, regardless of connections with Jewish tradi- 
tions, let alone the Kabbalah. And so, there is much to disentangle when trying to assess the 
relationship between Kabbalah (which, it must be stressed, was never a unified tradition) 
and magic.*’ If we leave aside the larger theoretical issues, we can make several useful 
observations. First of all, medieval Kabbalistic writings are not packed full of the kinds of 
rituals and techniques that Christian contemporaries would generally consider magical. 
Inasmuch as many Kabbalistic treatises are devoted to theosophical speculation or mid- 
rashic exegesis, there is little room for instruction in practical magic. Second, Kabbalists 
differed widely on their attitudes towards magic. Writers such as Abraham Abulafia and 
Joseph Gikatilla were very critical of magic, acknowledging the possibility that aspects of 
Kabbalah could be misused in magical ways. Other writers like Nehemiah ben Shlomo 
and texts such as the Book of the Responding Entity offer elements that even more conservative 
definitions are likely to consider magical. Third, whatever we may say about the Kabbalah, 
it was common for magical writings to circulate alongside Kabbalistic writings in medieval 
manuscripts. And finally, there are very few magical practices during our period that could 
be considered Kabbalistic, if we limit our definition to magic that 1s fundamentally rooted 
in a Kabbalistic cosmology (for example, magic relying on the divine emanations known 
as the sefirot). In other words, the magical traditions found in and alongside Kabbalistic 
writings are rarely unique to the specialized tradition of Kabbalah. Even the traditions 
surrounding the Book of Creation and the Golem, which many would consider magical, did 
not originate within nor are they exclusive to the Kabbalah.°° 

A more self-conscious integration of magical and Kabbalah arguably begins in the late 
fifteenth century with Yohanan Alemanno, the teacher of Pico della Mirandola. Alemanno’s 
work, coupled with the translations that Flavius Mithridates produced for Pico (which 
included Kabbalah proper as well as German Pietist writings and other materials), and 
the radical reinterpretation of Kabbalah by Pico himself created a much closer association 
between magic and Kabbalah in both the Jewish and Christians worlds, which has often 
been anachronistically applied to earlier traditions by both historians and by texts (such as 
the aforementioned Book of Abramelin). The context of fifteenth- and sixteenth-century Italy 
has been recognized as important for the study of Jewish magical traditions for reasons 
such as the translations of Hermetic writings and other notable magical texts, the influx of 
immigrants from Spain and some remarkable extant compilations of magic. As research 
in fifteenth- and sixteenth-century Jewish magic in Europe continues, it is important to 
understand both the continuities and discontinuities of Jewish magical traditions. 
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Much less work has been done on the common tradition among Jews than among Christians. 
One exception is the tradition of the Use of the Psalms, which circulated widely in different 
contexts, and was thus not limited to Kabbalists, those knowledgeable in astrology or any 
other specialized group. More aspects of the common tradition can be brought to light 
through the study of unpublished charms, recipes, marginalia and magical compilations. 
Of particular note are medieval prayer books, many of which were privately owned. These 
books frequently contain angelic invocations and apotropaic charms — not as marginalia 
as Eamon Duffy has highlighted in Books of Hours,°*? but rather incorporated into text. 
In addition, the Cairo Geniza, a storeroom for discarded texts, has preserved a treasure 
trove of magical writings from the medieval period, spanning the breadth of specialized 
and common traditions. Studies of the Geniza have revealed surprising parallels with 
Christian magic from Western Europe,'® and additional work on such parallels will surely 
increase our understanding of the underlying contacts. If the common tradition is the point 
of greatest contact between Jewish and Christian magic, as I have suggested, then this kind 
of work may yield the most important results. 

The Hebrew language can be a significant limiting factor for scholars of Christian magic. 
Only a few relevant Hebrew texts are available in translation, much of medieval Jewish 
magic remains unedited, and the existing secondary literature is insufficient for learning 
about the varieties of Jewish magic. Nevertheless, the scholar who wishes to identify Jewish 
elements in Christian magic can begin by turning to those primary sources that have been 
translated. Under the guidance of Peter Schafer, several texts of mystical and magical sig- 
nificance have been edited and translated into German, including the major manuscripts 
of Hekhalot literature (Schafer), Tractate Hekhalot (Klaus Herrmann), the Book of the Garment 
(Irina Wandrey), the Book of the Upright (Wandrey) and three volumes to date of magical texts 
from the Cairo Geniza (Schafer and Shaul Shaked). Schafer’s team has also published the 
Use of the Psalms (Bill Rebiger) and the Book of Secrets (Rebiger and Schifer).*! The Hermes 
Latinus project has made the Hebrew versions of some Hermetic texts available, and a 
future volume is planned that will contain additional Hebrew texts. There is no translation 
or edition of the Book of Raziel as it existed in the Middle Ages, although some of its compo- 
nent pieces are included in the aforementioned publications, nor have the magical writings 
of Hasider Ashkenaz been translated. An exception are those works translated by Flavius 
Mithridates, which are being edited and translated as part of The Kabbalistic Library of Pico 
della Mirandola. One of the most accessible texts is the Szvord of Moses, which was edited and 
translated by Moses Gaster and again, more recently, by Yuval Harari.’* Unfortunately, 
there is no evidence that this text was known in medieval Europe. Finally, medieval texts 
containing significant medical magic have been edited and translated, including The Book 
of Women’s Love (Carmen Caballero-Navas) and both The Book of Medical Experiences and The 
Book of Segulot, that is “occult virtues” (J.O. Leibowitz and S. Marcus). 

Methodologically, we are in need of innovative approaches to discern Jewish influence in 
Christian magical texts. As mentioned above, Kieckhefer proposed a conceptual approach, 
and I followed in his footsteps by drawing attention to the portrayal of angels.*? Similar 
conceptual comparisons could be carried out for numerous aspects of magic such as the 
role of divine names, purity and impurity, rituals and invocations, relationships to source 
material, underlying cosmological assumptions, the development of magical diagrams, 
the power of the written word, the use of magical “characters” and more. Writing about 
Jewish magic, Elliot Wolfson has drawn attention to the central concept of images, whether 
material, textual and onomastic or psychic.** To my knowledge, no one has yet searched for 
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traces of parallel concepts in Christian texts. In addition to conceptual approaches, there 
may still be great value in simple textual and philological approaches. While I suggested 
above that the appearance of a Hebrew divine or angelic name may not be an indication of 
any actual Jewish influence, the tracing of a cluster of such names might be more compel- 
ling. Both Jewish and Christian texts frequently list names in long series. If certain names 
appear together, we may discover unknown connections between texts. In addition, analysis 
of magical texts with respect to the liturgy is perhaps one of the most important desiderata 
for the study of magic. The late Stephen Stallcup presented an example of such scholarship 
that shed important new light on the Sworn Book of Honorius.*? Before we go seeking external 
sources, it is important to understand a text’s relationship to its own tradition. 

Finally, we are faced with a difficult question, whose answer bears heavily on our 
approach to this subject: how distinct was Jewish magic in the eyes of medieval Chris- 
tians? The author of the Sworn Book of Honorius seems to suggest both possibilities: by 
explicitly repudiating Jewish magic, he seems to expect that his readers will recognize 
Jewish influence on the text. And yet, by asserting that Jews lost the ability to use this 
magic with their rejection of Christ, and that it is now the inheritance of Christians, he 
seems to suggest that there is no meaningful difference in form between Jewish and Chris- 
tian magic. Given the exoticism of claiming foreign origins of texts, did Christian authors 
ever try to make the context of a magical text “look Jewish”? If so, what did that entail? 
The evidence of sorcery trials presents Jewish magic with no distinguishing characteris- 
tics, besides the rare reference to Hebrew words. And the Techel/Azareus Complex, which 
in some manuscripts bears a preface attributing the text to an ancient Israelite, contains 
no obvious Jewish references, while one version does reference baptism. If we could be 
certain that Christians would identify specific elements as Jewish, we might be able to 
use those elements as a starting point for assessing the underlying contacts. If Christians 
saw the two traditions as fundamentally the same, what exactly should we expect Jewish 
influence to look like? 
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MAGIC IN ROMANCE LANGUAGES 


Sebastia Giralt 


During the thirteenth century, the Romance languages of Western Europe began to convey 
secular learned knowledge while expanding their audience to new social groups, such as the 
nobility or the bourgeoisie, after centuries of having been monopolized by Latin and by the 
clergy.'! Magic was one of the specialized fields in which Romance texts were translated and 
produced earliest, as a result of rulers’ and courtiers’ ambition to dominate occult forces. 
However, although the origin of magical writings was at first related to those who held power, 
these writings later suffered persecution and censorship on the basis of religious orthodoxy, 
and this made it difficult for them to be preserved, especially in the Iberian Peninsula. ‘This 
chapter will focus on astral magic, which includes ritual and image magic that observed 
astrological conditions, and which poses specific problems regarding its illegitimacy and 
circulation. 


Castile: learned magic in the vernacular for a learned king 


The process of vernacularization began in thirteenth-century Castile and spread from there 
to the rest of the Romance-speaking world. The necessary condition for Castile’s precocity 
was the possibility of accessing the knowledge translated and produced by Islam, as a re- 
sult of the Arabic manuscripts obtained in the territories taken from Muslims and of the 
Arabic speakers who remained there, mainly Jews; however, the impulse came from King 
Alfonso X of Castile (1252-84), called the Learned precisely because of his ambitious in- 
tellectual programme. His aspiration to recover the sciences from Arabic sources for Latin 
Christendom, where they had deeply declined, is expressed in several prologues of the 
Alfonsine corpus. Different models of learned kingship, such as Solomonic or Platonic, have 
been proposed for Alfonso’s decision to resort to intellectual activity in order to gain prestige 
and power for the monarchy, but it is difficult to deny the influence of the Islamic model of 
the sovereign. Indeed, as was the case with many Muslim monarchs, one of his main interests 
was the “science of the stars”, which included astronomy, astrology and astral magic. 
Although other European monarchies also patronized the science of the stars and 
promoted its vernacularization, especially from the fourteenth century onwards, Alfonso’s 
case 1s unusual not only because of its earliness or its use of direct sources in Arabic but 
also because the Alfonsine corpus brings together a diversity of magical—astrological tra- 
ditions, including ritual and image magic addressed to the spirits of the stars. In addi- 
tion, throughout the thirteenth century, the process of sifting out the texts translated from 
Arabic to Latin during the previous century, mostly in the Iberian Peninsula, took place 
in European universities, with the aim of rejecting those not considered compatible with 
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the Christian faith. Whereas natural magic and astrology that was not determinist were 
widely accepted, ritual and astral magic addressed to angels, demons and other spirits were 
generally rejected as illicit by intellectual elites and categorized as necromancy.” We should 
therefore ask ourselves whether Alfonso had any scruples when it came to admitting such 
practices. 

Alfonso’s position regarding the legitimacy of magic, sorcery and divination is expressed 
in his legal code, the Stete Partidas (1254-65): Law VII, 23, 1, distinguishes between 
divination performed by learned experts using astrological techniques and that conducted 
by sorcerers and diviners employing other techniques such as hydromancy, ornithomancy 
or chiromancy, with the latter divination being prohibited under penalty of banishment. 
The following two laws forbid necromancy on pain of death, defining it as “the art of 
enchanting evil spirits”, as well as the use of images, philtres and any witchcraft intended 
to bring about or break up love. In contrast, magical operations carried out with good 
intentions, such as protection from demons, breaking curses and avoiding storms or pests, 
were worthy of reward.° 

Nevertheless, Alfonsine compilations and translations include magical operations 
designed to do both good and evil. Specifically, both necromantic practices and experiments 
to bring about or break up love are found there. Hence, the basis for judging whether 
the magic is acceptable or not must be other than a strictly moral one, with its learned 
transmission, guaranteed by the Arabic sources, being a more determining factor. Thus, 
Castile, and particularly Alfonso’s entourage, was yet to be reached by the condemnation of 
necromancy expressed by European intellectual elite. It was possible to produce texts with 
such contents because their production was patronized by the king independently from the 
Church. 

If we compare the Alfonsine production in the sciences with the twelfth-century 
Toletan versions, certain fundamental differences may be detected, especially the breadth 
of subjects covered and the target language of the translations. Whereas Alfonso’s scrip- 
torium focused on the science of the stars, the translations of the previous century also 
covered other disciplines such as philosophy, natural philosophy, medicine, alchemy or 
mathematics — all the branches of knowledge of Arabic origin that interested European 
intellectuals, both those who chose and translated the works and those who made up their 
readership. By contrast, the intellectual activity of the thirteenth century was promoted and 
directed by the king, and this is why it was mainly related to the needs of the monarchy and 
the court, including the science of the stars, which could help the ruler to make decisions, as 
well as historiography, musical compositions, chess and other board games — some of them 
astrological. 

The choice of language can also be related to the courtly character of Alfonsine 
production, as well as to its independence from the Church, although other factors were 
involved. In twelfth-century Toledo, translation into the vernacular was used merely as a 
bridge between Arabic and Latin: the text was rendered orally into Castilian by an Arabic 
speaker while at the same time a clericus (Latin scholar) wrote out the text in Latin. The 
use of the vernacular was therefore instrumental and ephemeral, even though it may have 
been the first time the Castilian language was employed for an intellectual purpose. By 
contrast, in Alfonso’s scriptorium, Castilian was the final language. Alfonsine versions were 
also the product of teamwork: sometimes not only the presence of two translators — a Jew 
and a Christian — is attested but also of a corrector. There are signs of both technical and 
linguistic correction and successive later additions. The latter is the case of the Lapidario, 
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a book on the natural magical properties imbued by the stars in stones. Texts were often 
not simply translated but often reworked with additions and omissions, as the Picatrix shows, 
and sometimes new treatises and compilations were created from Arabic sources. 

A lengthy debate has existed among scholars as to why Alfonso promoted the writing 
or the translation of astronomical-astrological-magical works in Castilian rather than in 
Latin. This has often been attributed to the fact that such activity was carried out mainly by 
Jews, who did the bulk of the task because they knew Arabic and the science of the stars, but 
were not familiar with Latin.” Moreover, very few of the Iberian Christian scholars of the 
Alfonsine scriptorium demonstrated sufficient proficiency in Latin to write such works in this 
language: uniquely, Alvaro de Oviedo is known to have translated Abenragel’s Liber Conplido 
into Latin, but his version was replaced some years later by a new one by Egidio de’ Tebaldi 
and Pietro da Reggio. Alfonso resorted to his Italian chancellors, who were Ghibellines and 
whose Latin complied with European standards, to produce the Alfonsine Latin transla- 
tions from the previous Castilian versions, which demonstrates his aim to project them into 
Western Europe while he was a pretender to the Holy Roman Empire (1257-75). 

However, the use of Castilian as a learned language seems to be related also to the 
readership of the Alfonsine works. The main target audience was probably the court and 
the nobles of Castile rather than European scholars as in the twelfth century, and hence 
Castilian was the most suitable language for reaching such a public. This is also why the 
works written or translated in the royal scriptortum were copied in luxurious, beautifully 
illustrated codices. 

Different production periods for the science of the stars have been distinguished during 
Alfonso’s time. In the 1250s, particular works were translated from Arabic such as Picatrix. 
Then after a decade focused on observations and treatises about astronomical instru- 
ments, from the mid-1270s, a new encyclopaedic vision was added in the form of large 
compilations, including the Libro de las formas and Astromagia. 

The Ghdyat al-hakim or Picatrix, probably composed in al-Andalus in the tenth century, 
is one of the greatest manuals of talismanic magic. It was translated from Arabic to 
Castilian probably by Yehuda ben Moshe by order of Alfonso between 1256 and 1257, and 
subsequently from Castilian to Latin.® Only a few fragments of the Castilian version of the 
Picatrix are preserved in Astromagia. Picatrix (Picatriz in Castilian) is actually the author’s 
name transmitted in the Latin (and Castilian) versions and, according to the Latin preface, 
the title given by the author. However, there is evidence in Romance texts that it was still 
known by its Arabic title — or approximate variants of this — until the fifteenth century, 
being indirectly cited in Enrique de Villena’s Tratado de aojamiento 0 fascinactén (c. 1422), under 
the title of Gayad Alhagim,’ and directly by the Barberini codex (c. 1430) discussed below, un- 
der the names of Art de yayet alphaqui and Alfaqui gaihet. These are the first known references to 
the Picatrix before it became one of the cornerstones of the Renaissance occultist flourishing. 

One of the longest compilations produced by the royal scriptort1um was the Libro de las 
Jormas y las imagenes | Book of forms and images], but the sole surviving codex of this book (MS El 
Escorial, Real Biblioteca, h-I-16) only transmits the preface and the table of contents with 
a brief description of each part.® It was an anthology composed between 1277 and 1279 
in order to provide a comprehensive overview of astral images, using extracts taken from 
earlier Alfonsine treatises such as Lapidarto, Astromagia, Picatrix and Liber Razielis, im addition 
to other texts that were prepared especially for this volume. 

Another compilation of mainly astral magic, dated c. 1280 and entitled Astromagia by 
its editor, is also partially preserved in the MS Vatican, BAV, Reg. Lat. 1283a.? Again, 
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it was composed by joining different parts of works which had been previously translated 
in Alfonso’s scriptorium, and adding new texts. Some of the sources are well known — 
Albumasar, Picatrix, Liber Razielis — whereas others remain unidentified. Several extant 
fragments deal solely with purely astrological images but most of them include a number of 
operations addressed to angels or spirits. 

Some of the texts transmitted in Astromagia have been identified as parts of the Castilian 
version of the Liber Razielis. This is one of the longest, most varied and most enigmatic me- 
dieval compilations on ritual and image magic, consisting of seven books, fully preserved 
only in its Latin version and accompanied by a series of short treatises with related con- 
tents.!” In the prologue to the Latin version of the Liber Razielis, Iohannes Clericus provides 
a semi-legendary account of how this corpus was formed: the work was initially a gift from 
the angel Raziel to Adam, and subsequently compiled by Solomon. He also explains that 
the whole compilation was collected and translated on the initiative of Alfonso, but he does 
not specify the source language. Iohannes declares that his own tasks have been to select 
and translate the annexed treatises from Latin to Castilian. If this is true, the Castilian 
version of these treatises has been lost, as has almost all of the Castilian translation of the 
Liber Razielis. Above and beyond this legendary Solomonic origin, the compilation in fact 
brings together magical and astrological material from different origins: the largest number 
of works are Hermetic writings in their Latin versions, whereas the Hebrew tradition of the 
Sefer Razi’el paradoxically represents but a small part of the collection, even though it was 
responsible for giving it its name. 

From its very prologue, the Liber Razielis and the treatises associated with it pose many 
specific problems as an Alfonsine product, and specifically regarding the role of the 
Castilian version in its transmission. The first question is who was Ioannes Clericus and 
what was his task? He was identified by D’Agostino with Juan d’Aspa, who had rendered 
two treatises into Castilian together with ben Moshe in 1259, although this identification is 
not demonstrated. Although his known translations are Arabic—Castilian, being probably 
in charge of improving the final Castilian text, his title of cleric makes proficiency in Latin 
likely. However, as seen above, when there 1s a double Alfonsine translation, the first version 
is always the Castilian one, with the Latin one coming afterwards; therefore, it is surpris- 
ing that he says he has translated the treatises from Latin to Castilian, unless the Latin 
was not the original version. Indeed, although some scholars, such as Alfonso D’Agostino 
and Jean-Patrice Boudet, also consider Johannes to be the translator of the Liber Razielis 
and while Damaris Gehr argues that Johannes was in fact its real author, he actually only 
admits to having edited and translated the treatises appended to it, and in my opinion it 
would make no sense for him to have hidden in his prologue his main translation. Actually, 
we cannot know for certain what the original language of the Liber Razielis was and when 
it was compiled. Since Hebrew sources seem to be in a minority, it is unlikely that it is a 
translation from Hebrew as has sometimes been deduced from the mention of the Hebrew 
title in the prologue. Scholars also disagree on when it was compiled: Reimund Leicht 
thinks that it was prior to Alfonso’s time, Alejandro Garcia Avilés considers it an Alfonsine 
creation and Gehr defends the hypothesis that it was composed in the late fourteenth cen- 
tury as a forgery, although there was an earlier two-part Latin version of the Liber Razielis 
used in Astromagia. In any case, we should consider that in Alfonsine works, the titles given 
to the king are a useful indication when it comes to dating them. In the prologue to the 
Liber Razielis, the series of titles used is identical to that of the Libro conplido, including that 
of King of Badajoz, which only appears in these two books. This fact may be interpreted 
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as a hint that the Alfonsine attribution is a forgery (Gehr), or that the book was composed 
or translated earlier than the date proposed by D’Agostino (c. 1259), since the Libro conplido 
was translated in 1254. 

At any rate, the editing and study of the Liber Razielis begun by Gehr will hopefully help 
to throw light upon its real origin, its sources and its relationship with Alfonso’s corpus, 
which seems to be difficult to deny. In fact, she misses the overlap, discovered by Garcia 
Avilés, between the second book of the Liber Razielis (Liber Alarum) and the eighth chapter of 
the Libro de las formas concerning the properties of twenty-four gems under the attribution 
of Raziel.!! Another extant book related to Alfonso whose contents coincide with the Liber 
Alarum is the Livre des secrez de nature, discussed below. 

As with the Picatrix, there are a few clear witnesses to the medieval reception of the Liber 
Razielis. It was one of the main sources of the Libre de puritats, as we will see. In the Tractado de 
la divinanga (1449-53), Lope de Barrientos attests to the wide circulation of the Liber Razielts 
in the Iberian Peninsula and critically describes the book, whose copy from Enrique de 
Villena’s library he declares to have burned in 1434, following the orders of King Juan II, 
in order to purge the library of magic books.’ 


French reception of some Alfonsine works 


Both Astromagia and the Libro de las formas were passed to the library of Charles V of France, 
as a significant example of the transmission of magic from court to court, either in their 
original form or in translation. By 1373, the Lzbro de las formas had been rendered into French 
by Pierre Lesant by order of the Duke of Berry, as shown by King Charles’s inventory, 
since many books belonging to the Duke were transferred to the royal library of the Louvre. 
The same inventory also seems to indicate the presence of a copy of Astromagia in Charles’s 
library.! 

In contrast to these two lost books, the Livre des secrez de nature sur la vertu des oyseauls et des 
potssons, prerres et herbes et bestes lequel le noble roy Alfonce d’Espagne fit transporter de grec en latin, 
attributed to Aaron — a biblical character sometimes related to stones — is preserved in a 
fourteenth-century manuscript.’* It deals with the natural magical properties of animals, 
herbs and stones, including images engraved in these stones. Nevertheless, a direct Al- 
fonsine origin, separated from the Liber Razielis, is doubtful since it does not correspond 
to any independent work in Alfonso’s corpus. In addition, it is impossible to believe that 
the Castilian king ordered it to be translated from Greek, when this language was alien to 
Alfonso’s milieu. Finally, the vicissitudes of the book reported 1n its explicit are suspiciously 
legendary.’ 


Magic in Catalan: an almost vanished corpus 


In inquisitorial records, there is evidence of the circulation of magic books in the Catalan lin- 
guistic domain, and witnesses of various and numerous vernacularized texts in Catalan on all 
branches of knowledge remain from the mid-thirteenth century. Therefore, the existence of 
a number of magic texts in this language seems probable. Unfortunately, there is apparently 
nothing extant. It has not been proven that the Picatrix is the basis for a Catalan version of De 
duodecim imaginibus Hermetis, a short writing on therapeutic astral images, contained in a man- 
uscript from Andorra, together with other Catalan texts on medical astrology (1430—40).!° 
In fact, the Latin version not only circulated as an interpolation in the Picatrix but also as an 
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independent text. It was therefore most probably translated from an independent copy and 
not from the Picatrix. 

An important indication of the existence of such a corpus is the set of magical books 
belonging to the mason Pere Marc, which were burned by the Inquisition in Barcelona in 
1440, according to the inquisitorial records.'’ There were books in Latin and in Romance 
languages, different magical traditions and a variety of writings, namely treatises and exper- 
imenta, isolated or in collections. Marc’s library included Catalan versions of an unknown 
Key of Semiphoras (Clau del Semiforas), the Liber Semiphoras, the Key of Solomon (Clavicula de Salomé), 
the Liber orationum planetarum (Oracions dels set planetes), the astrological Liber similitudinum (Lhi- 
bre de la semblanga de tots els homens) and other writings on medical magic, astral magic, the 
conjuring of spirits, images to find stolen objects and operations to seduce women. Other 
texts were in Latin and one in Castilian. Some scholars have assumed that there were 
also extracts from the Liber Razielis. In fact, only some “pieces of paper” with operations 
addressed to Raziel are recorded, one of them bearing Marc’s name, but they do not neces- 
sarily come from the Liber Razielis. 

Such a library, in addition to his reputation and some objects found in his house ~ circles, 
pieces of paper or parchment with characters, names and figures, pieces of glass, sulphur, 
wax, herbs, stones — suggests that Pere Marc had a deep dedication to magic. This is signifi- 
cant, since it demonstrates that in magic, as in other branches of knowledge, vernacularized 
texts also reached an audience other than the courtly one: practitioners, that is, secular 
magicians or necromancers, who had an irregular knowledge of Latin. However, any sur- 
viving texts used by magicians should be looked for in a closely related language: Occitan. 


Occitan texts by and for magicians 


In contrast to Catalan, some witnesses to what seems to have been a splendid Occitan magic 
tradition survive. Surprisingly, rather than translations, what remain are treatises and com- 
pilations on ritual and image magic directly written in Occitan. In fact, to date, it is the only 
Romance language in which this phenomenon has been identified. 

A miscellaneous codex copied in the early fifteenth century, in Provence (MS Paris, BNF 
lat. 7349), contains numerous occultist and divinatory texts both in Latin and Occitan. 
One of them is the Leber expertmentorum (ff. 118v-5r), a booklet dealing mainly with planetary 
magic.!® Several allusions to the “masters of necromancy” — understood as both ritual and 
image magic ~ indicate that the target audience was magicians. Contrary to what the title 
suggests, it only gives general indications for experiments and does not describe any par- 
ticular one in detail. In a fictional preface, Guillem de Perissa, who is probably the author 
of the work, presents himself as a simple translator from Latin to Occitan and attributes the 
original to Arnau de Vilanova, whom he claims to have served as a secretary. According 
to his account, after Arnau’s death, he took refuge in the court of the Countess Sibilia de 
Ventamilha, and at her request, he translated the Liber experimentorum into Occitan so that 
she could read it and understand it. The core of the treatise is the indication of the days 
and hours that are astrologically suitable for various purposes, distributed according to the 
seven planets and concerning both everyday actions and actions related to different occult 
arts. In many cases, these experiments are explicitly referred to as necromantic or are 
aimed at subduing the spirits. The last part is devoted to the preparation of materials and 
procedures for necromantic experiments. Although the dedication to Sibilia seems to be in- 
authentic, it might be a hint that was probably written in the fourteenth century in a courtly 
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entourage, which also helps one to explain the use of a Romance language. The attribution 
to Arnau de Vilanova, who died in 1311 and was in fact an opponent of necromancy, is due 
to his legend as a magician and the desire to release the work under a prestigious name. 

A more outstanding testimony is the miscellaneous MS Vatican BAV, Barb. Lat. 3589, 
copied c. 1430. It contains many texts belonging to different traditions of magic, although 
the primary interest of the compiler, who should be identified with the copyist, proves to be 
ritual and image magic. The texts are incompletely or only partially copied, most of them 
in Occitan — with a strong Catalan influence — but some of them are in Latin. The use of 
both languages gives us the opportunity to examine the interaction of Romance languages 
with Latin." 

The most remarkable work is the anonymous Lzbre de puritats [Book of secrets], which occu- 
pies the first two-thirds of the codex (ff. 3r-51v). It supposedly consisted of three sections. 
The first section, based above all on Book VI of the Liber Razielis and some of the treatises 
associated with it, teaches how to control angels, demons and other spirits by reciting the 
relevant Psalms and performing rites, suffumigations and animal sacrifices in suitable as- 
trological conditions in order to achieve the magician’s aims. The second section, the only 
one copied by another hand, seeks to explain a treatise entitled Art de caractas [Art of charac- 
ters], attributed to Theberiadi (Omar Tiberiades?) focused on characters, namely combina- 
tions of stars that correspond to beings of the universe. The core of this part are ten tables 
giving the value of the characters and letters. Almost all these come from another treatise 
appended to the Liber Razielis (Liber quorundam sapientum) but here they are accompanied by 
explanations and examples of the rites associated with them. Finally, the third section, com- 
pletely lost, aimed to explain the Art de ymages [Art of images] attributed to Hermes. 

The third and final part of the codex (ff. 52r-79r) consists of a series of anonymous or 
apocryphal extracts, experiments and brief treatises in Latin and Occitan. They belong 
to several magical traditions, but a clear predominance of interest in astral images, espe- 
cially planetary ones, and a noteworthy presence of the Hermetic corpus can be observed. 
The longest text in this part is the Occitan Libre de ydeis [Book of images], ff. 65r-77r), which 
is merely a poorly assembled compilation of materials derived from a large number and 
a wide variety of texts, even though the majority apparently fall within the Hermetic tra- 
dition. However, it is only possible to have an approximate idea of the original collection 
because the compiler of the codex only copied a small part of it. A number of general rules 
are followed by repertoires of images and prayers: images of Saturn, images of the Moon, 
prayers to the seven planets and images of Venus. 

Another untitled, brief and unfinished Occitan text aims to show where treasures can be 
found in Spain (f. 59r-v). The starting point is said to be the Libre del rey Peyre de Aragon | Book 
of King Peter of Aragon], translated by order of the monarch in order to show the location in 
the Iberian Peninsula of treasures enchanted by Saracens and Gentiles. This book may be 
related both to the legend of treasures hidden by Muslims in Valencia, attested by Francesc 
Eiximenis, and to the real activity of treasure hunting promoted by Pere the Geremonious 
and other kings of Aragon.”” 

Throughout the codex, the compiler selects works and operations with the aim of com- 
pleting his library, which, to judge by all the clues, specialized in ritual magic and astral, 
above all planetary, images: he copies the greater part of some works omitting operations 
that he already possesses or considers superfluous because he already has equivalent ones. 
In the case of other texts, he only transcribes those experiments that he needs. The number 
of titles that he copies or claims to possess is considerable. In some cases, he makes a written 
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assessment of the experiments or the writings, usually comparing the text copied with oth- 
ers. In other marginal annotations, he corrects the organization or relates certain passages 
with others. Therefore, the copy clearly reflects the compiler’s own interests in a subject 
about which he has in-depth knowledge and we catch a glimpse of what undoubtedly is the 
library of a real magician, where the Picatrix and many other titles of magical literature are 
found. 

Occitan is widely prevalent along the codex. Nevertheless, Latin emerges sometimes in 
the vernacular texts, which demonstrates that the sources were in Latin. In the first section 
of the Libre de puritats, Latin appears especially in the Psalms employed in rituals, where only 
their first words are reproduced. In the second section, the tables and their titles are generally 
in Latin, while the explanations are in Occitan. In the third part of the manuscript, Latin 
and Occitan really alternate, which 1s understandable given the diversity of the collection 
copied. Usually, both languages are kept separate from one work to the next, but there are 
some exceptions. Occasionally, we find Latin in the Libre de _ydeis: in a passage Occitan and 
Latin are mixed (f. 65r), and two other passages start in the vernacular and pass into Latin 
(£. 66v). Sometimes (e.g. f. 67v) Latin words or sentences emerge in the vernacular text, and 
are left untranslated. Furthermore, some prayers in Latin are included in the Occitan text 
or vice versa: a prayer to Saturn from the Liber orationum planetarum in Latin is inserted in 
another text in Occitan (f. 68v); but on another occasion, the explanation and the ritual of 
the image are translated into Occitan, while the prayer is maintained in Latin. In another 
collection, titled Experimenta Salomonis, a prayer in Occitan to the Eastern Star (f. 53v) is 
placed among independent operations in Latin. However, in this case, the language switch 
is less surprising on account of the heterogeneity of this particular collection. 

In the preceding examples, the coexistence of both languages seems to be due to the 
source of the text or of the translation. But interestingly, Occitan and Latin also coexist 
in the compiler’s notes on the manuscript, which give us some clues that allow us to sketch 
his profile and to understand the formation of the codex. First, both in the notes and in 
the process of copying, the compiler demonstrates only elementary proficiency in Latin, as 
can be deduced from his frequent grammatical errors, inconsistent spelling and Romance 
interference. He also shows some knowledge of Hebrew when he rectifies the outline of the 
letters of the Hebrew alphabet. Such linguistic skills and especially the indications reveal- 
ing the compiler’s possession of an extensive magical library strongly suggest that he was a 
professional magician. 

As to the origin of the codex, it is difficult to discern whether it originated in the Occitan- 
or Catalan-speaking area. Logically, the language employed points to the first option. 
However, the Catalan imprint and the use of Iberian sources, such as the Libre del rey Peyre 
de Aragon, the Picatrix and the extended Liber Razielis, might indicate a relationship with the 
Iberian Peninsula or at least an origin between Occitan and Catalan areas, closely con- 
nected as they were in the Middle Ages by linguistic and cultural ties. Another indication to 
be considered is the use of the word puritat, from the Latin puritas “purity”, to refer to secret 
(magical) experiments, which seems to have a Castilian origin, because in this language 
poridad meant “secret” in medieval times, as employed in Alfonsine texts, perhaps because 
of Arabic influence, whereas it does not occur in Occitan or in Catalan.?! 

The Barberini codex gives us an insight into two different profiles of individuals dedicated 
to magic: the magician-author and the magician-compiler. We find the magician-author in 
the Libre de puritats, although unfortunately his name is missing, probably because of the 
hazards of manuscript transmission. Despite following his sources accurately, he speaks in 
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the first person and demonstrates his ambition to create a digest of works with a planned 
structure. In comparison, the also anonymous Libre de ydeis fails to be a well-organized 
compilation. On the other hand, the formation of the codex has been done by an unnamed 
magician-compiler, who limits himself to collecting materials for his repertoire of resources. 
This second procedure evidences that magical knowledge is particularly prone to circulate 
fragmentarily. 


A courtier’s manual from Milan? 


Another miscellaneous codex, copied in Milan in 1446 (MS Paris, BNE ital. 1524), contains 
a number of writings on astrology and magic ritual organized and rendered from Latin to 
Tuscan by an anonymous translator who selected them from a set of manuscripts which he 
had at his disposal. The part entitled Necromantia occupies most of the manuscript (ff. 69r-235r) 
and, among other texts, includes many magical operations, mostly related to love and sex, in 
addition to the Clavicula di Salomone [Key of Solomon]? (179r-235r). This is the earliest witness 
to this work, although it is partial because the translator based it on an incomplete copy. The 
translator’s notes allow us to gain some understanding of his editorial work and the problems 
which he faced, such as the damaged or missing parts detected in the original manuscripts 
and the difficulties of interpretation posed by certain texts. At one point (f| 80v), he apologizes 
for not being able to copy some passages from the original due to its poor condition and for 
not being able to complete the text because he has not found another copy to compare it to. 
He says that he only can try to correct what is wrong or supply what is missing as a grammar- 
ian but not as a necromancer. Therefore, this codex, unlike the Barberini, is not the work of 
an expert and practitioner of magic but someone simply commissioned to translate the texts 
on account of his linguistic skills. This becomes more evident when the translator distances 
himself from necromancy and warns that the subject of the book, which he qualifies as vile 
or something even more abominable, is not believable for Christians, although it may have 
some effect in the eyes of people who believe in it or who are victims of false diabolical visions 
(ff. 69r and 73r). As in the Barberini codex, Christian Psalms and prayers are left in Latin. 
A number of passages are crossed out, although it is not clear what criteria pursued in such 
censorship were. The contents and the beautiful workmanship of the book suggest that the 
recipient was a man of high rank interested in love affairs and social promotion, and who, 
according to Jean-Patrice Boudet, might have belonged to the court of the Visconti. 


Circulation, persecution and survival of Romance language 
magic books 


Most of the magic texts studied here are translations from a learned language, namely Arabic 
or Latin. However, at least one, the Laber expermentorum was written directly in a Romance 
language, but presented as a translation, and the identity of its real author was hidden in 
favour of a prestigious name. Therefore, false translation and false authorship were occasion- 
ally used as a means of dignifying texts written in a language considered inferior, and about 
a subject such as magic, which was often stigmatized. Nevertheless, later on, in the fifteenth 
century, a small number of works seem to have been circulating as original texts such as the 
Libre de puritats and the Libre de ydeis transmitted in the Barberini codex. 

Some Castilian versions served as a means of projecting these texts into Western Europe 
via Latin translation. Although it is not possible to affirm this in the specific field of magic 
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given the few extant texts, in the vernacularization process, more generally Latin was often 
the vehicle between a Romance language and another. However, there are exceptions, such 
as the French translation of the Libro de las formas e imagenes, and indications of a possible 
circulation of Castilian texts in Catalan- and Occitan-speaking areas: the use of words such 
as puritats or calapech (cf: Gast. galdpago “tortoise”) and some references to the Picatrix in the 
Barberini codex, as well as the Castilian book burned with Marc’s library. 

From the extant evidence analysed here, the origin of most magic texts in Romance 
languages seems to be the court, which used to consume such literature in luxurious codi- 
ces, but later their circulation expanded into other social groups, especially practitioners of 
magic. Such dissemination led to poorer manuscripts and libraries containing mixed Latin 
and Romance texts. Therefore, their users — such as Marc or the compiler of the Barberini 
codex — would have some proficiency in Latin, a fact which is not surprising in a domain in 
which this language was so overwhelmingly present. 

Different reasons can be considered for the absolute predominance of Latin and 
the scarcity of texts written in all Romance languages in ritual and image magic, in 
comparison with other branches of knowledge. As Richard Kieckhefer has stressed, most of 
its practitioners were in fact clergymen, in the broad medieval sense of the term, and knew 
Latin.’ Furthermore, the rituals of the Christian religion must have served as a linguistic 
model for these other kinds of rituals. However, recognizing the prevalence of the clergy 
does not imply that magic did not expand its audience to lay people. The university and 
the court have been shown to be contexts into which it permeated. Since Latin was also 
the language of the university, magic’s expansion to the courtly milieu is doubtless the most 
important factor in explaining the use of the vernacular, as we have seen in most cases. 
Nevertheless, Marc’s case demonstrates that there were also common people involved. 

Based on Marc’s case, Lluis Cifuentes attributes the paucity of magic books preserved 
in Castilian and Catalan to a more intense persecution by defenders of the Christian faith 
because of the danger posed by them being available for the unlearned, an argument which 
is supported by two early modern testimonies.?* However, I suspect that there was no 
real difference between the persecution of occultist books written in Latin and Romance 
languages in the Iberian Peninsula. Marc’s books were all burned, without distinction of 
whether they were in the vernacular or not. In the fourteenth century, the inquisitor Nicolau 
Eimeric set many magic books on fire in Catalonia; yet, he was apparently not concerned 
whether they were in Latin or the vernacular. Neither do we know from Barrientos if the 
copy of the Liber Razielis that he burned was in Castilian or Latin, although he complained 
that the circulation of this book was more abundant in the Iberian Peninsula than else- 
where. The inquisitorial indexes of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries prohibited all 
books on occult arts, except those concerned with non-determinist astrology, without any 
consideration of their language. Certainly, a more intense persecution in both the late me- 
dieval and early modern Iberian Peninsula than in other European areas might explain 
why so little of the magic written in Castilian and Catalan remains, but also why Latin 
manuscripts of the great magic compendia produced in the Spanish kingdoms, such as 
the Picatrix and the Liber Razielis, are not preserved in Spain. Actually, the remaining co- 
dices of both Castilian and Latin magic of Iberian origin have been conserved in other 
countries. While none of the Alfonsine compilations on image and ritual magic have been 
preserved in their entirety in Castilian — two of them are conserved in Latin and two in 
Castilian are partially lost — only two of the twenty-six Alfonsine Castilian texts on astron- 
omy and astrology have been disappeared and are only conserved in their Latin version. 
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Nevertheless, although medieval manuscripts on natural astrology are preserved more fre- 
quently, there is substantial evidence that they too were often censored in the early modern 
Spanish kingdoms, albeit not so systematically since it depended on the personal criteria 
of inquisitors. (Early modern printed works on astrology also suffered censorship but as 
they were printed outside the Spanish kingdoms they are better preserved.) For example, 
a Castilian copy of Abenragel’s Libro Conplido (MS Madrid, BNE, 3065) was mutilated by 
the inquisitorial expurgation, and two Latin copies of the same work were relegated to 
the restricted room of forbidden books in the monastery of El Escorial.”? Such censorship 
can be regarded as one of the factors that caused a scarcity of astrological manuscripts in 
Spanish libraries. 


Future directions 


Although surviving astral and ritual magic writings in Romance languages are scarce, it 
does not mean that new texts cannot be found in libraries and catalogues. For instance, 
Castilian fragments of the Liber Razielis have been recently discovered in a fifteenth-century 
codex (MS Frankfurt, Stadt- und Universitatsbibliothek, Lat. Oct. 231, ff. 96r-97v)6 and 
they deserve to be edited and studied. Moreover, some other Italian texts have been pre- 
served in several Florentine manuscripts. In addition to a treatise on rings transmitted by a 
fifteenth — and sixteenth-century codex,”’ Frank Klaassen’s catalogue of medieval magical 
manuscripts includes two texts conserved in two fifteenth-century manuscripts and which 
have not been edited or studied: one is a manual with conjurations in the vernacular, sigils 
and a list of spirits; the other seems to be a collection of Solomonic images translated from 
Latin to Tuscan.”® Another avenue of research worth exploring is to investigate archive 
documents such as inventories of properties or libraries, wills, and inquisitorial and judicial 
records that may provide new data on the circulation and persecution of magic in Romance 
languages. 

Many of the manuscripts or writings presented here require further research to a greater 
or lesser extent. One of the least studied and most promising is the Barberini codex, which 
deserves attention from philologists and historians of medieval magic, even though it does 
not provide us with an entire work but rather comprises incomplete texts or fragments. 
It allows us to see a magician at work and shows his access to contemporary magical 
literature both in Latin and in Romance languages. It gives us evidence of the circulation 
and use of outstanding magic books, and provides relevant testimony about them. Critical 
editions of at least some of these works should take this witness into consideration. A special 
regard should also be paid to its major work, the Libre de purttats, a work of very considerable 
length, which reflects an ability not only to rework texts with a high degree of technicality 
but also to combine theory with practice. It can be considered the only ambitious work on 
ritual and image magic so far known to have been written directly in a Romance language. 
Without question, this outstanding treatise requires in-depth study and a critical edition. 
The Libre de ydets and the other minor Occitan writings are also worth studying. Linguistic 
analysis on Catalan influence and Occitan dialectal bias can help us to understand where, 
how and by whom the manuscript was composed. On the other hand, a great number of 
texts and sources have still not been identified in this codex, because they are incomplete 
or partial copies, and are not well known to scholars or for other reasons. Nor have the 
sources of the Liber experimentorum (MS Paris, BNF lat. 7349) been analysed. The sources of 
Alfonsine magic compilations, despite the fact that their texts have thus far been well edited 
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and studied, especially by philologists, also remain only partially disclosed. Hopefully, as 


magic works in Latin and Arabic are studied and edited, it will become easier to identify the 


sources of the Romance writings derived from them, but, considering the amount of magic 


literature that has been lost, many of them will probably remain unknown. 
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CENTRAL AND EASTERN EUROPE 


Benedek Lang 


Introductory considerations on territorial and 
periodization issues 


The first general statement on the dissemination of magic texts in Central and Eastern 
Europe was put forward by David Pingree, who claimed that copies of such texts “found an 
attentive audience only after about... 1400 in Central Europe.”! As a matter of fact, scholars 
did find sporadic traces of learned magic from earlier periods, for example, an illustrated 
copy of the Secretum secretorum was part of the royal library of Angevin Louis the Great, 
King of Hungary (1342-82) and Poland (1370-82).” However, Pingree’s claim proved to be 
largely true. This seemingly belated arrival of the genre of learned magic to the Central and 
Eastern European area relates to several factors, among which three should be emphasized 
here: the relatively late institutionalization of universities (the first ones funded in the mid- 
fourteenth century, but reorganized and stabilized only around or after 1400); the late rise of 
general literacy in the royal courts; and the poor survival rate of earlier medieval codices in 
the libraries. As a consequence of the phenomenon pointed out by Pingree, this chapter will 
cover by and large one single century, the period between 1400 and 1500. Nevertheless, some 
geographical territories will be missing almost altogether from the survey. Bulgaria, Serbia 
and Russia for example have become favourite fields of magic scholars; their source material, 
however, almost completely lacks pre-1500 texts. 

By Central and Eastern Europe, we understand two large areas of Europe: the Central 
European countries that joined European Christianity around the year 1000, that is the 
Polish, the Czech and the Hungarian kingdoms (the last including Croatia in a personal 
union), and the Eastern European countries belonging to Orthodox Christianity (sharply 
differing — both politically and culturally — from the Catholic Slavs), that is Muscovite 
Russia, the Kievan Rus, Serbia, Bulgaria and the Moldavian and Wallachian principali- 
ties. This very large area is cut into two not only on religious grounds but also on the basis 
of the number of surviving sources. While 1400 can be well chosen as a starting date for the 
arrival of magic texts to Poland, Bohemia and Hungary, 1500 would be its equivalent for 
the countries east of these three kingdoms. 


Highlights of the Central and Eastern European region 


Various major topics related to magic have become popular research fields in the local 
secondary literature (by authors such as Alexandre Birkenmajer, Jerzy Zathey, Ryszard Gansz- 
intec, Mieczystaw Markowski, Krszystof Bracha and Benedek Lang). Many of these have at- 
tracted considerable interest on an international level, too (by Wiliam Eamon, William Ryan, 
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Jean-Patrice Boudet, Daryn Hayton). Among these “highlights”, the following issues are in- 
cluded: the golden age of astronomy and astrology in the University of Krakow; the hermetic 
interest in the royal court of Matthias, King of Hungary (1458-90); and the astronomical— 
astrological collection in the library of King Wenceslas IV (King of Bohemia 1378-1419). To 
these general issues, particular authors and magician figures can be added, such as the engineer- 
magician Conrad Kyeser, the crystal gazer and treasure hunter Henry the Bohemian, and the 
Montpellier-trained medical doctor Nicolaus, who shocked his patients with his bizarre curative 
methods using snake and frog flesh. Besides the general issues and the magician authors, a few 
particular — and fairly enigmatic — texts can be listed: the prayer book of King Wladislas that 
served for crystal gazing and angel summoning while also incorporating long paragraphs from 
the Laber vistonum of John of Morigny; the Alchemical Mass of Nicolaus Melchior written, again, 
for a king and merging two remote literary genres; the description of the alchemical transmu- 
tation and the text of the Christian Mass; and the beautifully illustrated, colourful handbook of 
divination and talismanic magic, the MS Biblioteca Jagiellonska 793 that preserved — among 
others — the first long surviving version of the Picatrix. Let us review briefly these highlights! 


Astrology in Krakow 


The University of Krakow enjoyed a real golden age in the fifteenth century. Founded in 1364, 
and — thanks to royal support — reorganized in 1400, its faculties (Theology, Law, Medicine and 
Liberal Arts) provided training for a great number of Polish, German, Bohemian, Hungarian 
and other students in arts, medicine, philosophy, astronomy and astrology. A specific chair had 
been devoted to masters pursuing mathematical and astronomical studies since the beginning 
of the fifteenth century, to which another — particularly astrological — chair was added in the 
middle of the century. The classics of astrology (Ptolemy’s Opus Quadripartitum, Centiloquium 
and Almagestum; Albumasar’s De coniunctionibus maioribus, Johannes de Sacrobosco’s De sphaera, 
and the Yabulae Alphonsi) formed the basis of the training. The concentration of astrologers 
grew quickly in the city (according to some contemporaries, Krakow was “stuffed with astrol- 
ogers”), many of whom peregrinated to various Central European and Italian political cen- 
tres to serve as court astrologers. The intellectual heritage (activity, travels, fame and library) 
of the Krakow masters and students (Marcin Krol de Zurawica, Johannes Glogoviensis, 
Wojciech de Brudzewo, Marcin Bylica de Olkusz) has become a recurrent subject in the pub- 
lications of the best historians of science, including Aleksander Birkenmajer® and Mieczystaw 
Markowski.* For any further research, particularly useful are the catalogues and reference 


works of the large literary production of the Krakow masters.” 


The court of Matthias Corvinus 


Just as crucial as Krakow University for late medieval Polish history is the Renaissance court 
of King Matthias for Hungarian culture. Considered to be the first Renaissance court north 
of the Alps, strongly patronizing Platonic and Hermetic philosophy, corresponding with or 
inviting Italian philosophers and historians such as Marsilio Ficino, Galeotto Marzio and 
Antonio Bonfini, and heavily interested in astrology, divination and physiognomy, the court of 
Matthias has enjoyed constant academic interest both inside Hungary (Jolan Balogh, Csaba 
Csapodi, Tibor Klaniczay)® and outside (Darin Hayton, Valery Rees, Jean-Patrice Boudet).’ 
The appreciation of astrology and Platonism was motivated not only by the king’s support, 
but somewhat preceding this came from his master, Johannes Vitéz, first Bishop of Varad 
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and later Archbishop of Esztergom, and from Vitéz’ nephew, Janus Pannonius, the “first 
Hungarian poet”.® Another intellectual centre for a very short period (1467-72) was the uni- 
versity founded in Bratislava (Pozsony, Pressburg) by the king and his archbishop, where the 
quadrivial arts were particularly strong. Astronomers and astrologers such as Johannes Regi- 
omontanus (1436-76), Martin Bylica de Olkusz (1433-93), Georgius Peuerbach (1423-61) 
and perhaps even Galeotto Marzio (1427-97) might have been among the professors — though 
all this is quite uncertain due to the scarcity of the sources.’ Astrological symbolism played 
a central role in the decorations of both Vitéz’ and Matthias’ libraries, and horoscopes were 
used to determine the right moment for the foundation of the university, and also for certain 
military actions.!° As in the case of Krakow, cataloguing the codices has been crucial for any 
serious scholarship: some of this kind of effort was concentrated around Johannes Vitéz’ 
books, but most of it around the Corvinian Library — the representative book collection of 
the king, comprising texts by Ptolemy, Firmicus Maternus, Pseudo Dionysios Areopagita, 
Chalcidius, ‘Theophrastus, Regiomontanus, Peuerbach and Ficino. Unfortunately, only one- 
tenth of the books have actually been identified.!' Matthias and his court were respected 
highly in Hermetic intellectual circles, a sign of which appreciation is that Marsilio Ficino 
dedicated a copy of his Commentary to Plato’s Symposium to Janus Pannonius!? and Books III 
and IV of his collected letters,! and the third book of his De vita libri tres (Three Books of Life), 
entitled De vita coelitus comparanda (On Obtaining Life from the Heavens), to the Hungarian king.!* 


The library of King Wenceslas IV 


Significantly scarcer but not less relevant is the survived source material of another representative 
royal book collection, that of Wenceslas IV, “King of the Romans” and King of Bohemia. As few 
as eight manuscripts of the library can be identified today. The content and the illuminations of 
these codices express the high esteem astrology was paid to in the court, and to a lesser extent 
they contain alchemical and magical symbolism in the illuminations, and divinatory and ritual 
magic texts as well. The emperor’s court astrologer, Christian de Prachatitz (1368-1439), was a 
well-known master and Rector of the University of Prague. Various scientific practitioners of 
the court (Conrad de Vechta and Albicus de Uniczow, subsequent Archbishops of Prague) had 
certain alchemical and even necromantic fame among their contemporaries. Magic as a means 


of accusation appeared in high politics — at least on the level of rumours.!° 


The Bellifortis of Conrad Kyeser 


One of the beautifully illustrated codices that certainly belonged to Wenceslas’s library was 
the famous Bellifortis, a curious handbook on military technology in which magical means 
of aggression are frequent. Combining engineering with astrology and magic was natural 
rather than exceptional in the late Middle Ages; yet, the extent to which Kyeser merges these 
fields is noteworthy — and has always been worth of research indeed (Lynn White, Wiliam 
Eamon). A representative and highly illustrated handbook offering detailed descriptions of 
real and imaginary martial instruments and methods (siege ladders, catapults, rockets, ar- 
rows, arbalests, scissors, clasps and horseshoes), the Bellifortis also contains descriptions of 
magical objects (rings and amulets), recipes, astrological symbols and demons. Besides the 
genre of military handbooks, it is heavily indebted to medieval experimenta literature, a crucial 
type of natural magic text often attributed to Albert the Great. In spite of its appearance as 
a handbook, the literary, weird and fantastic elements (pictures of a female chastity device, 
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a tool for castrating men, the black queen of Sheba, a goose fastened to an anchor and a 
few further pictures on how to prepare a bath appropriately) make historians assume that 
the book served representative and entertaining goals in the court rather than real military 
practices on the battlefield. The Bellifortis might have also served to construct its author’s 
image as an experienced court magician. It sounds fairly plausible that this magician image 
might have been used against Kyeser as a charge when he was finally forced into exile from 
the court. His book, however, enjoyed considerable success. Several early illustrated copies 
survived from the years following 1400 from the collections of not only Wenceslas IV but also 
his brother, Sigismund, Holy Roman Emperor and Hungarian king, and, a few decades later, 


from the Corvinian library of King Matthias.!° 


Henry the Bohemian 


Another “magician figure” of the area, Henricus Bohemus, was active in Krakow in the first 
half of the fifteenth century. From the documentation of his court case in 1429, an exciting 
story of ritual magic and treasure hunting emerges. As with the career of Kyeser, Henry’s 
story 1s closely related to the royal court: he was a court astrologer under Wladislas Jagiello 
between 1423 and 1427, he was allowed to be present at the birth of the three sons of the 
king and he cast their nativities. Yet, he could not avoid his destiny, and was finally accused of 
following the ideas of Hussitism, doing demonic magic in order to find treasure in the earth, 
and consulting necromantic books. For various reasons, scholars agree that the charges must 
have been grounded in reality and in all probability Henry did indeed pursue magical prac- 
tices, performed conjurations, invocations, crystallomancy and treasure hunting with three 
masters of the university in the royal garden in Krakow. Being a heretic and practising illicit 
magic, he was probably “saved” by the royal family — that is, merely imprisoned.'’ 


The prayer book of King Wladislas and crystallomancy 


The most enigmatic source from late medieval Poland, Wladislas’s prayer book (Modlitewnik 
Wiadystawa) is surprisingly close to the court case of Henry both thematically and temporally. 
In the centre of this long repetitive text, there is again a crystal, with the help of which the 
praying king turns to Christ, the Virgin Mary, the Holy Spirit and the angels and asks them 
to reveal the hidden intentions of his subjects and the past and future secrets. As philological 
investigations have pointed out, the prayer book incorporates text fragments from such 
magical genres as the Ars notoria and — to a larger extent — the Liber vistonum of John of 
Morigny, a derivative of the Ars notora tradition particularly popular in the Central European 
(Austrian and German) areas. Comparing the content of the prayer book and the details 
of Henricus Bohemus’s court case, it 1s plausible to suppose that the Hussite magician — 
experienced in crystallomancy and in demonic magic — was the author of the text, though 
it should be emphasized that the identification of the “Wladislas” in the prayer book as the 
King Wladislas whose birth had been assisted by Henry is far from being certain. Other 


Jagiello kings called Wladislas are also possible contestants. '® 


Nicholas of Montpellier 


An eccentric medical practitioner caused no little shock in southern Poland in the last dec- 
ades of the thirteenth century: Nicholas of Poland (Nicolaus de Polonia) also named as 
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Nicholas of Montpellier recommended that patients should consume snakes, lizards and 
frogs in pulverized form. Two of his writings survive: a more theoretical work, the An- 
tipocras, and a rather practical text, the Experimenta. Nicholas’s main argument was that the 
conventional Hippocratic methods should be rejected, and alternative practices — cures 
usually involving snake and frog flesh — should be favoured. In spite of the shock of some 
people, others — including a local duke — became enthusiastic about this alternative med- 
icine and started collecting and consuming reptiles and amphibians. Nicholas was not an 
untrained charlatan; he studied in the best medical school of his day, in Montpellier, and 
his texts demonstrate good mastery of the Latin idiom. His ideas were by no means main- 
stream in medieval medicine, but they were not as unrealistic as they may seem today: they 
are well rooted in the natural magic of the “experimenta” literature and in the medieval 
genre of “snake-tracts” (Schlangentraktate) that were popular in the medical circles at the time. 
This literature explained the occult virtues of animals in general and of snakes and frogs in 


particular. ei 


The alchemical mass 


Nicolaus Melchior’s early sixteenth-century alchemical text, the Processus sub forma missae 
(Process in the Form of the Mass), dedicated to Wladislas, King of Hungary and Bohemia, 
received particular attention in early modern and modern times, and was — among 
others — a favourite example of Carl Gustav Jung when elaborating on his analogy between 
the lapis philosophorum and Jesus Christ. The alchemical mass incorporates the stages and 
materials of the alchemical process (vitriol, saltpetre, the philosopher’s stone, the sperm of 
philosophers and others) into the framework of the Holy Mass (Jntroitus Missae, Kyrie, Graduale, 
Versus, Offertorium, Secretum and so on). The text equilibrates between being a practical alchem- 
ical text and a prayer rich in alchemical symbolism. Both the circumstances of the birth of 
this text and the life of its author are enigmatic. Melchior has not left much further trace 
in historical documents. It has long been supposed that the author was an otherwise known 
actor of the time (perhaps Nicolaus Olah (1493-1568), Archbishop of Esztergom, counsellor 
of Queen Mary of Habsburg) hidden under a pseudonym. Although not necessarily the 
archbishop himself, Nicolaus Melchior Cibiniensis was probably an intellectual born in 
Cibinium (Nagyszeben, Hermannstadt, Sibiu, today in Romania) who played some unde- 
fined role in the Hungarian royal court in the first decades of the sixteenth century.”” 


The MS BJ 793 and the Picatrix 


The most focused handbook of talismanic magic and divination from the area is probably 
the beautifully illustrated manuscript once belonging to the Polish astronomer-astrologer- 
physician, three times rector of the University, Petrus Gaszowiec (before 1430-74): the MS 
Biblioteca Jagiellonska 793. Besides a representative selection of scientific (mostly astrological 
and medical) texts of Polish interest, it contains a richly cross-referenced and practically 
oriented anthology of geomantic divination (methods of answering everyday questions with 
the help of a partially random, partially algorithmic procedure). The number of multi- 
coloured full page charts, point diagrams, squares and combinatorial wheel systems helping 
the user follow the divinatory practices is also exceptional. Besides divination, talismanic 
magic is the other main focus of the handbook, including the famous talismans of the seven 
magic squares (also appearing in Agrippa, Cardano and even on Diirer’s engraving, the 
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“Melancolia I’), the practices of which involved suffumigations and other ritual magic ele- 
ments. Besides that, the codex comprises such “classics” as Thebit ibn Qurra’s popular De 
imaginibus (On talismans), Pseudo-Ptolemy’s Opus imaginum, similar in nature to the previous 
text, Pseudo-Albertus Magnus’s Secretum de sigillo Leonis, and several shorter texts belonging to 
the medieval Hermetic tradition. The anthology finishes with the first survived — and only 
illustrated — long version of the Latin Picatrix, more precisely its first two books. From external 
evidence (descriptions of sixteenth-century travellers), it seems that the zoomorphic decanic 
and planetary illustrations of the codex were copied on the walls of the royal palace of 
Krakow, the Wawel ~ a telling sign of the direct cultural impact of the codex. 


Dissemination of manuscripts 


Though the evidence is both geographically and temporally scattered, the number of magic 
texts that survived in East and Central European libraries from the fifteenth century is not 
negligible. Among these libraries, university book collections dominate, but royal collections 
(as we have seen above) and to a smaller extent monastic libraries also played a considerable 
role in the survival of magic texts. As a consequence of this pattern, namely that books be- 
longing to professorial libraries enjoyed the highest survival rate, the codicological context of 
the majority of the texts is scientific: astronomical-astrological or medical. 

Many classic texts, widespread and popular in the region, were simple imports that were 
widespread and popular in the West as well. Most of these belonged to the field of natural 
magic — the Pseudo-Aristotelian Secretum secretorum, the Pseudo-Albertian Experimenta, the 
Kyranides and some lesser known magico-therapeutic “herbaria” and “lapidaria” that ex- 
plained the occult properties and hidden virtues of animals, vegetables and other items. 
The textual import from the West took place almost exclusively in Latin; for the emergence 
of vernacular versions, we have to wait until the sixteenth century. However, interestingly, 
the Secretum secretorum had a Russian translation (from Hebrew) already in the late fifteenth 
or early sixteenth century.”! Probably, as a result of the peculiarities of the politico-cultural 
history of Bohemia and the rise of Hussitism, vernacularization was more advanced in this 
region and natural magic recipes survived in Czech as well. A local peculiarity is that an 
interesting lapidary on the magical properties of the stones and talismans was claimed to 
have been composed in honour of Wenceslas II, King of Bohemia (1278-1305).7" 

Many such texts found a natural place thematically in the medical context of the codi- 
ces in which they survived (texts by or attributed to Hippocrates, Galenus, Philaretus and 
Arnau de Villanova, as well as anonymous works on the inspection of urine, the pulse, the 
interpretation of dreams, human anatomy, or the therapeutic properties and astrological 
correspondences of specific plants). But discussions of astrology and divination were also 
frequently found in natural magic texts. 

The latter category, that is divinatory texts, was rather widespread in medieval manu- 
scripts throughout Western and Eastern Europe. Geomancy (telling the future on the basis 
of randomly marked dots in the earth) and the onomantic device, called the Rota Pythagorae, 
were probably the most widespread, and were so common (and generally so short) that man- 
uscript catalogues rarely even mention them. The easy availability of such divinatory texts 
explains why theologians kept worrying about and prohibiting divination as an abuse of the 
divinatory privilege not shared with humankind. Chiromancy (palmistry) also appeared 
in the manuscripts but to a much smaller extent, while treasure hunting — the bestseller of 
sixteenth- and seventeenth-century magic — was rare in the fifteenth century. 
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Divination is the category where the Southern and Eastern Slavs proved to be the 
most interested. Primarily importing from Greek but also recombining and recontex- 
tualizing the translated materials, Bulgarians, Serbians and Russians took over a wide 
range of Byzantine methods. These included prognostications on the basis of meteorology 
(Gromnik, that is thunder divination), on the basis of the calendar (Koliadnik) and other 
methods involving geomancy (Rafli) and scapulimancy (Lopatochnik: divination from 
the signs on a sheep’s shoulder blade), as well as astrological almanacs based on the theory 
of lucky and unlucky days. Particularly interesting is the early sixteenth-century Rafli 
attributed to the Russian Ivan Rykov (probably a cleric from the court of Ivan IV), which 
is a long and elaborate text on geomancy, originally Byzantine but rewritten for Russian 
Christians.” 

Besides divination, the usually short talismanic magic texts were also popular in the 
codices of Central European university masters, court intellectuals and monks. The classics 
of Thebit ibn Qurra and Ptolemy (De imaginibus and Opus imaginum), the Picatrix, the Seven 
magic squares of the planets and some Hermetic texts have already been mentioned. The 
emergence of this genre seems to be almost exclusively imported from the West, with one 
possible exception: two of the four surviving Libri runarum (a particular text combining 
hermetic talismanic magic with Scandinavian runes) have come to us from the Krakow 
region. A considerable number of survived talismanic objects testify that the methods put 
forward in these texts were not only consulted but also followed and taken seriously. 

In contrast to divination, natural magic and talismanic magic, alchemy provided a 
territory for the authors of the region to prove their originality. While many were copies 
of Western texts (theoretical works by John of Rupescissa and Arnau de Villanova as well 
as recipes attributed to Albert the Great, Raymund Lull, Roger Bacon and others), this is 
the genre in which the most numerous texts of local origin were produced. The Alchemical 
Mass of Nicolaus Melchior is certainly the most exceptional among them, to which one 
can add the first genuine alchemical tract from Bohemian territories, the Processus de lapide 
philosophorum (On the Philosopher’s Stone) and the Aenigma de lapide (Enigma on the Stone) both 
written by a monk named Johannes Ticinensis (Jan T&insky),”* and another treatise writ- 
ten in the vernacular in 1457, entitled Cesta spravedlivd (The Rightful Way) attributed later to 
a certain Bohemian alchemist, Johannes Lasnioro (John of Laz). These sources show that 
interest in alchemy exceeded the circle of those who were able to read Latin. Archaeological 
evidence, for instance the retorts, vessels, trays, alembics, phials, and other glass, wooden 
and metal objects excavated from the alchemical-metallurgical laboratory of Oberstock- 
stall (forty miles north-west from Vienna, not far from the Bohemian lands), testifies that 
this interest was not only theoretical. It is hard to tell how many laboratories functioned 
in monasteries and aristocratic courts in the fifteenth century. Oberstockstall was active in 
the mid-sixteenth century and the real boom in such practices took place around the end 
of the sixteenth century in the region, related to the court of Rudolf I. Nevertheless, one 
can plausibly suppose that they were not born out of nothing. The southern frontier of the 
Central European region, the town of Pula gave birth to the famous alchemical text, the 
Pretiosa margarita novella by Petrus Bonus, a native of Ferrara.”° 

The situation is not much different with ritual magic: besides a few — not too numerous — 
textual borrowings from the West (mainly shorter Ars notoria texts), a few original 
recontextualizations of classic ritual magic texts took place in the region (the author’s 
familiarity with the Ars notoria is obvious in the Bellifortis, and the Liber vistonum 1s extensively 
used in the prayer book of King Wladislas). 
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Future directions 


Exploration and analysis of the Eastern and Central European magical source material have 
just begun in the past decades, and more research will probably follow in the coming decades. 
One starting point for any further investigation is certainly a more accurate cataloguing 
of the sources. The catalogue series of the Bibhoteca Jagiellonska is exemplary; it should be 
a model for other libraries. Those manuscripts that fall into the scope of this series are 
adequately described, including a summary of their contents, owner, provenance and so 
on.”’ Several indices have been edited to help historians of science, astrology and magic”? 
and many smaller ecclesiastical libraries also possess sufficiently reliable catalogues, but a 
few larger libraries, however rich their collections, obtained their last descriptions a century 
ago.”? The longer texts contained in the codices are more or less identified, but many shorter 
pieces will be explored in the future when professional interest turns to these manuscripts. 
A particularly useful — but very slow — process is the cataloguing of manuscript fragments. 
In Hungary, for example, the major part of the written source material has perished, but 
small fragments survive in manuscript bindings. Taking them from their preserving books 
and identifying their contents and origin will add a lot to our understanding of the history 
of the region.° 

On the basis of the appropriately identified and described source material, three fields 
seem to me to deserve particular attention in the future — all three are connected in one way 
or another to the issue of knowledge transfer. One is the relationship of “learned”, or tex- 
tual, magic to “popular” magic and folk practices. Learned magic survived in the libraries 
in the manuscripts once copied by university magistri. Folk practices, in contrast, are often 
reconstructed indirectly, on the basis of the usually condemnatory and only partially re- 
liable sermons of preachers, episcopal visitation documentations, confessors’ manuals and 
tracts of theologians (for example the theologian Stanislas de Skarbimierz in Poland, the 
preacher Jan Milicz in Bohemia and the confessor Rudolf in thirteenth-century Silesia). 
These texts often describe “popular superstitions and divinations”, the practices of the 
vetulae and incantatrices, folk curing habits and inscriptions, and the “pagan rites” of the 
peasants.*! Mapping the mutual influences these fields exercised on each other — or the lack 
of such influences — is one of the areas where scholarship can offer new perspectives. 

The second knowledge transfer issue concerns the direction of the importation of 
learned magic. Scholars have a relatively rich picture of the reception of Western Latin 
magical manuscripts in Central and Eastern Europe. Somewhat less rich, but still detailed, 
is the picture of the reception of non-literary Greek texts among the Eastern Slavs, includ- 
ing the translation activity in Bulgaria (tenth century) or Serbia (fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries). Studies have been written on how until the sixteenth century the influence of 
Byzantium on the Orthodox Slavs was stronger than the influence of Islam or Western 
Christianity, but the relative scarcity of Slavonic translations in the field of scientific, tech- 
nical, philosophical and magical texts in this knowledge transfer channel has also been 
pointed out.?? Much less is known about the importation and source of Jewish and Turkish 
magic texts, even though in the fifteenth century Eastern and Central Europe was already 
a frontier zone between the Latin and Ottoman cultures, where large Jewish populations 
were intellectually active. While it is possible that there was neither need nor room in the 
sharp military situation for an appropriation of Arabic~Turkish magic, it is much harder to 
imagine that Jewish magic played only a minor role in the region. This question deserves 
further research.*? 
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Finally, I would see as particularly fruitful any systematic analysis of how science and 
magic interacted. A lot has been written on the relationship between late medieval as- 
trology, astronomy and philosophy.** To a smaller extent, the scientific embeddedness of 
learned magic has also been explored.*? However, this is a vast field and much remains to 
clarify. As was emphasized above, the primary context of fifteenth-century magic — at least 
as far as we can reconstruct it on the basis of the surviving sources — was the university. 
The codicological context of magic texts consisted of astrology, astronomy, medicine and 
other fields of science, while philosophy was rare and theology even rarer. It is reasonable 
to suppose — and easy to confirm — that medicine had a profound impact on natural magic 
and that astronomy and astrology influenced talismanic magic, but little is known about 
the opposite direction: whether the frequently copied, read and to a certain extent practised 
magic texts exercised any influence on science in the region and in the century so close to 
Copernicus. How exactly talismans, geomantic divination and charms found their place 
on the scientific bookshelves and in the minds of the university masters is a question that 
requires careful and complex analysis. 
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Research into literary and historical magic in the Celtic countries is at an early stage, so much 
so that even the scale and parameters of the problem remain unclear. This state of affairs 
is a legacy of the early days of Celtic Studies, in which Victorian critics took the view that 
the fantastic and supernatural were defining characteristics of the literatures of medieval 
Wales and Ireland, and that the “Celtic race” (so called) possessed an essential kinship with 
the irrational.' In counter-reaction to excitable notions of this kind, Celtic scholarship has 
traditionally focused on empirical linguistic, historical and textual issues. The production 
of literary criticism per se has been spasmodic, and as a result the analysis of the Celtic 
supernatural — potentially spectacularly rich — is one area among many that have lain in 
neglect. 

It is necessary to begin with some problems of definition and evidence. “Celtic” is a diffi- 
cult term, precise only when deployed in a linguistic context: it is used in a parallel manner 
to “Romance” and “Germanic” to denote a major branch of the Indo-European language 
family. Thus, while popular usage allows Scotland, for instance, to be referred to as one of 
the “Celtic lands”, scholarship reserves the term only for material produced in one of the 
Celtic vernaculars: Irish, Scottish Gaelic and Manx (which together form one linguistic 
subgroup), and Welsh, Cornish and Breton (which form another). Such is the scale of the 
material to be covered, however, that only Ireland and Wales — the regions with the richest 
surviving bodies of medieval literature — can be considered in this chapter. 

It should also be stressed here that many scholars no longer share previous generations’ 
confidence that Irish and Welsh literature can be lumped together under the “Celtic” head- 
ing; it is increasingly acknowledged that similarities between the two countries’ literary 
traditions — formerly taken as evidence for a shared cultural inheritance — may in fact be 
medieval borrowings or independent innovations.” Still less clear is the relationship be- 
tween magical traditions represented in the Celtic vernaculars and those current in me- 
dieval Europe more generally, especially as regards the question of the interplay between 
ancient, native elements on the one hand and classical and biblical models on the other 
hand. The question of what medieval Irish literature in particular owes to the Bible and to 
the wider European world was a controversial area of critical debate for much of the second 
half of the last century, and the examination of magic 1s likely to constellate the issue once 
again in significant ways. 

The field of Irish and Welsh magic is therefore excitingly wide open, and a reconsidera- 
tion of all the surviving records and representations of magical practices 1s badly needed. 
(That two recent symposia on Irish magic have been held at the National University of 
Ireland, Maynooth, is highly encouraging). This is as true of the early Middle Ages as it 
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is of the half-millennium under consideration in this volume, which brings me to a final 
point before we turn to the material itself: though this is a companion to late medieval 
magic, “early” and “late” are not particularly useful descriptors when dealing with the 
Celtic material. For the Irish language, for example, there was no decisive morphological 
transformation of the sort that English underwent; the language of Beowulf would have 
been incomprehensible to Chaucer, but Irish scribes of the later Middle Ages were able to 
read and transmit texts composed seven centuries before. It is likely in many cases that we 
possess the literary monuments of the early Middle Ages thanks to the tastes of the copyists 
and compilators of the twelfth to fifteenth centuries. 

In contrast, no body of sagas has been preserved from early medieval Wales; the first 
depiction of a magic-worker in the literature probably dates from the mid-eleventh century. 
The greatest literary depictions of enchantment — the prose Four Branches of the Mabinogi and 
the “legendary poems” in the voice of the tber-bard Taliesin — probably date to the period 
between 1100 and 1225. Once again these have come down to us in later manuscripts, 
the most important of which date to the fourteenth century. In the case of both Wales and 
Ireland, therefore, any discussion of “late medieval magic” must really turn on the manner 
in which earlier — sometimes much earlier — material was received, remembered and revised. 


Historical magical practices in Wales and Ireland 


My focus below is on magic in literary narrative, but first something must be said about our 
knowledge of historical magic in the regions under discussion. Richard Kieckhefer has em- 
phasized that medieval magic is a “crossing-point” between fiction and reality, and cautions 
against artificially separating the magic of literature from the magical activities that medieval 
people actually undertook.? 

But for Ireland and Wales, there does seem to have been a genuine gulf between the two, 
in so far as the evidence allows us to tell. Certainly, the literary magic of medieval Irish saga 
bears scant relation to the information we possess about practice. From the early Middle 
Ages, our data for the latter — elliptical as it is — derives mainly from legal texts.* This is one 
area in which excellent work has already been done.’ As elsewhere in medieval Europe, 
the evil eye was feared, and taken seriously at law; Jacqueline Borsje has been the key voice 
here, producing a full-length study of the motif.° The early Hiberno-Latin penitentials con- 
demn both ars diabolica and maleficia, meaning the laying of curses and other attempts to cause 
harm by magical means. There is some evidence that these powers were thought to belong 
especially to women, but also to smiths and those who clung to pagan beliefs during the con- 
version period: an early prayer for protection placed in the mouth of St Patrick asks for pro- 
tection from “the spells of women and smiths and druids”, though we have no clear sense of 
what kind of magical techniques might be implied by this phrase.’ An early ecclesiastical text 
known as “The Synod of Patrick” notes the presence in Irish society a kind of woman it calls 
a lamia or striga, and clearly meaning workers of negative magic. My suspicion is that the Latin 
terms correspond to the native words tuazthech or bantuathaid, “sorcerer, witch”, but not enough 
work has been done as yet to determine the semantic ranges of the various descriptors.® 

Less sinisterly, the perennial human endeavour of love magic has recently been exam- 
ined. Once again there is clear evidence from the early penitentials; we also have charms 
against impotence.’ Finally, charms — a notoriously difficult category of text, both seman- 
tically and sociologically — have begun to receive major attention.!” Many of them are for 
healing or protection, and though they postdate the island’s conversion, some interestingly 
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mention Irish pagan deities in the same breath as Christian powers, in ways that have not 
as yet been sufficiently theorized or explained. Recent work on them provides a model for 
how the responsible investigation of “Celtic magic” might be undertaken, and once again 
Jacqueline Borsje has led the way. Her work is characterized by a sophisticated grappling 
with the meaning of the Old Irish texts and a wide comparative knowledge of the charm 
tradition as a major European magical genre, not least in Old English. 

We also have evidence for the existence of forms of divination, likely of pre-Christian 
origins, into early Christian Ireland. Visiting an augur is condemned in early law tracts, 
and this was undoubtedly a historical phenomenon. Elsewhere, we hear of forms of proph- 
ecy proper to professional poets (jilz, pl. filid) some of which were supposedly adjudged licit 
by Patrick, while one was forbidden, because it involved chewing on the flesh of a cat or dog, 
which was too reminiscent of pagan animal sacrifice. How literally these accounts should 
be taken is a matter of dispute. There 1s evidence that in the ninth and tenth centuries some 
professional poets were keen to emphasize the archaic mystique of their profession, and this 
may have led them to play up their supposed connections with a lost paganism.'! There 
needs to be a reassessment of the whole issue of the magic powers associated with learned 
poets in Irish tradition — including the ability to unman individuals or even raise blisters 
upon the face with a kind of extempore satire known as gldém dicend. 

All this evidence for historical magic is essentially early, mainly from before the year 
1000. For the later Middle Ages, the data is thin. There is, as far as I know, no manuscript 
evidence for learned ritual magic of the high medieval grimoire tradition; among the occult 
sciences, astrology was certainly known in Ireland from the very late Middle Ages, largely 
and perhaps exclusively in the context of medicine.'? Mention should be made here of 
medieval Ireland’s earliest and most famous witchcraft trial, that of Dame Alice Kyteler, 
in 1324, The case is telling, precisely because its background was conspicuously European 
and not Irish: the trial was in response to papal concerns about heresy, and the wealthy and 
well-connected Kyteler was accused of consorting with demons in the classic late medieval 
and early modern conception of witchcraft. This had little to do with Gaelic folk custom, 
still less with the representation of female magic-workers in Irish vernacular literature: 
the Kyteler trial shows that the extension of Anglo-Norman power to Ireland eventually 
brought with it a new and international set of medieval conceptions about magical practice, 
which were to become very common in the later European witch craze of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries.!° 

So much for Ireland. In Wales, the popular and enduring imaginative link between the 
country and magic has a long history. It was crystallized in the early modern period: one 
thinks not only of John Dee, astrologer to Elizabeth I, who made much of his Welsh con- 
nections, but also of Shakespeare’s Glendower (Owain Glyndwr), who like any Renaissance 
magus boasts of his ability to “call spirits from the vasty deep”.* Very little of this stereo- 
typical association had older roots. From the late twelfth century, we have Gerald of Wales’s 
story of a Welsh magician (maleficius) whose spirit continued to work evil magic beyond the 
grave, until destroyed by an English knight. Much more famously, the figure of Myrddin — 
a crazed poet-prophet in Welsh tradition — entered the European mainstream thanks to 
Geoffrey of Monmouth’s twelfth-century Historia regum Britannie; he became the basis for 
most subsequent literary representations of male enchanters.'? Accordingly, it would be 
desirable to have a cultural history of the stereotype. 

The study of magical materials from medieval Wales is at an early stage, partly be- 
cause there seems not to be very much to examine. There is evidence from the late twelfth 
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century for a kind of prophecy by ecstatic trance, performed by persons termed awenyddion 
in Welsh, “those inspired”. It is striking that Gerald of Wales, the Cambro-Norman cleric 
who describes the awenyddion’s obscure utterances, is prepared (after some debate) to assign 
their gifts to divine grace.!° In contrast, a fourteenth-century Latin tract condemning div- 
ination refers — as an example of the illicit petitioning of evil spirits — to Welsh soothsayers 
who invoke Gwynn ap Nudd, king of the fairies, with the formula: “Gwynn ap Nudd, you 
who are yonder in the woodland, for the love of your bedmate, allow us to come into the 
house!”!” The words were used before entering the home of a sick person — perhaps in an 
effort to keep malevolent spirits away and thus help the person’s recovery. In the folklore 
of the Middle Ages, Gwynn is a supernatural hunter and fairy king, but he has long been 
thought to be the afterimage of a Celtic god: this passage may therefore represent one of the 
most persuasive pieces of evidence for the survival of a pagan deity into medieval folk magic 
in the whole of the British Isles. That it is not well known among folklore specialists is down 
in large part to it having only been edited and discussed in Welsh. 

In general, the best that can be said is that the social background to late medieval magic 
in Wales is currently unclear. Thanks to Richard Suggett, we have a secure sense of the ter- 
minology and evidence for magical practices in Wales in the early modern period: in par- 
ticular his analysis of the 1595 anti-witchcraft tract Dau Gymro_yn Taring (“Two Welshmen 
Tarrying”) reveals a rich landscape of enchanters and folk magicians with various different 
names and specialities. Suggett points out that the advent of transparent English borrow- 
ings such as wits (“witch”) suggests a degree of transformation among the ranks of Welsh 
magical practitioners in the period, on the principle that a word is likely to be borrowed for 
a concept for which native terminology is not sufficient. Hence, the extent to which these 
early modern attitudes and their associated terminology represented continuations from 
the late Middle Ages is an open question.'® 


Literary magic in medieval Irish literature 


Why is there such a gulf between sparsely attested historical magic and richly evidenced lit- 
erary magic? (By “literary magic”, I mean explicit instances of spells and enchantment, not 
a non-specific atmosphere of the marvellous, miraculous or supernatural.) The crucial factor 
is that literary magic in the Celtic world is usually set in the past, never in the contemporary 
medieval world. We might contrast Middle English romance: Havelok the Dane, for example, 
was written ¢c.1290 and is set in the Anglo-Danish world of three hundred or so years be- 
fore. In Irish terms, this would be a very piddling time-depth, for by the turn of the twelfth 
century, the island’s men of learning had woven an intricate web of story which detailed 
the native past all the way back to the time of Noah. Magic — meaning transformations of 
shape, deceptive illusions, distortion of the elements and the conjuring of beings or objects 
out of nothing — was used to round out a richly imagined vision of a pre-Christian world. 
That world might in some sense be thought to have been both unclean and inadequate, but it 
could nonetheless be used to emblematize the triumphant progression of the medieval Irish 
towards a Christian present. 

Setting stories in the island’s ancient past brought with it certain complications, and for 
our purposes the major one concerns the ontology of magical personnel. According to the 
national backstory described above, the island had once been ruled by the Tuatha Dé, the 
“god-peoples”, also known (though more rarely) as the des side, “the people of the hollow 
hills”, for which “fairies” 1s the conventional but not very satisfactory English term. In 
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origin, at least some of the Tuatha Dé were former Celtic gods, and there was never full 
agreement on how they should be fitted into a Christian cosmos: serious suggestions re- 
ferred to them as angels, devils, “half-fallen” angels, human beings who were invisible and 
immortal because they had somehow avoided original sin, and (last but not least) an entire 
race of pagan magicians who had augmented their powers through occult knowledge.!” 
It will be clear that the Irish material has a way of complicating categories that are much 
clearer in other medieval literatures. To take a familiar example, the lack of ontological 
clarity characteristic of Morgan la Fay (a goddess, learned enchantress, or fairy?) is shared 
by a vast number of magic-users in Irish medieval literature, enveloping them in an atmos- 
phere of luxuriant ambiguity. This very ambiguity had high aesthetic value to Irish saga 
authors, and they were perfectly able to choose whatever explanation of the god-people’s 
nature best suited their literary purposes at the time. 

This means that it is often difficult to draw a hard and fast distinction between ontolog- 
ically magical immortals — otherworld beings for whom magic is an intrinsic part of their 
being — and mortal practitioners of the magical arts, especially as the social arrangements 
of the god-peoples were often imagined to mirror those of humans: in many texts, the so- 
cieties of both the god-peoples and ordinary mortals are described as having professional 
classes of spellcasters. Without a full survey of the material, it is hard to say whether the 
literary magic of humans and that of otherworld beings differs in scope and technique: a 
subjective assessment suggests that shape-shifting is a particular specialty of the des side. 


The literary druid 


With this background in mind, it will be apparent that a raft of basic questions about magic 
in Irish literature remains. Where does magical power come from? What are the imaginative 
conventions that govern its representation? What are the range of attitudes to its use, and 
how do they differ by genre? Some sense of the complexity of the material can be gained if 
we focus in on a crucial class of magic-worker, embodying all the various tensions — historical 
versus literary, human versus supernatural — identified above. I refer of course to the figure 
of the druid (Old Irish drué, later draot, Hiberno-Latin magus). 

We know that historical druids existed; they acted as the magico-religious specialists of 
at least some Celtic speaking peoples in the centuries either side of the birth of Christ. It 1s 
not clear, however, whether either the Graeco-Roman descriptions of Gaulish and British 
druids (which may be very unreliable) or the fictional depictions of druids in Irish saga and 
hagiography in fact tell us anything about what the druids of pre- and partially Christian 
Ireland actually got up to. For the druids of history, we have only very limited pointers from 
early Irish legal texts, which tells us that they were originally of high status but lost that 
status with the conversion; that they may have witnessed oaths and acted as soothsayers; 
and that they ceased to be a going concern in Irish society during the early 700s. An eighth- 
century law tract on church—community relations lumps them, with distaste, together with 
“satirists and inferior poets and farters and clowns and bandits and pagans and whores and 
other bad people”.?° 

Ronald Hutton has pointed out that Ireland is the only region of Europe in which dru- 
ids continued to be an object of interest during the Middle Ages, and this underscores 
how badly we need a full investigation of the Irish literary druid.”! It is entirely possible 
that many images of druids in the literature are textual stereotypes constructed centuries 
after actual druids faded from the historical record, perhaps using non-native models. In 
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Muircht’s late seventh-century Life of St Patrick, for example, the druids are clearly modelled 
on the frenzied priests of Ba’al in 1 Kings 18. Biblical prototypes were also at work in more 
positive ways too: magus was the normal Hiberno-Latin term for druid, and there is some 
evidence that the magi of the Bible influenced early Irish depictions of druids as wise fore- 
tellers of Christianity, illuminated by a certain measure of natural grace. 

Certainly, the medieval Irish never forgot that their pre-Christian ancestors had had 
druids as an essential part of their society. As a result, any narrative set in the ancient past 
was liable to feature them, including stories set in the ancient days when the “god-peoples” 
were supposed to have ruled over Ireland. Such a scenario was only possible because the 
Irish essentially cut out the priestly function of the druids. Graeco-Roman sources make 
plain that continental druids were involved in the worship of the gods, but this is something 
we almost never see in Ireland, where there was a strong taboo against depicting pre- 
Christian cult in saga, even in the depiction of an otherwise gorgeously imagined pagan 
past. (On this point, Irish tales contrast sharply with the literature of medieval Iceland, 
in which we see inside pagan temples and meet individuals devoted to particular deities.) 
Instead magic was what was stressed: the druid was primarily a magician. Hutton has ar- 
gued that the term “druid” became generalized in Irish, so that anyone who happened to 
be doing magic at a given time could be referred to as a drué while they did so.2* My own 
sense is that this has not yet been conclusively demonstrated; certainly, the abstract noun 
druidecht (“druidism’) became the standard Irish term for magic, but the related agent noun 
drui seems to have retained a more precise sense, at least in the early period. The evolution 
of the terminology — and its symbiosis with the Hiberno-Latin term magus — encapsulates 
the gap between historical and literary with which we are dealing. 

Nonetheless, druids are depicted in the sagas in a considerable variety of ways. Almost 
always they are men; they have pupils and (like any other early Irish person of substance) 
they foster the children of nobles. They have their place in an imagined version of ancient 
Irish society, and can be envisaged as good, evil, skilled or foolish as anyone else. One saga, 
Mesca Ulad, “The Drunkenness of the Ulstermen”, written c.1100, makes them comic: it 
features a pair of bickering druids who are so frightened by an approaching army that they 
faint in terror and fall off a wall.?° 

Broadly, it can be said that across both secular and religious narratives, druids seem to 
have two main functions: clairvoyance or the power of prophesy on the one hand, and the 
ability to induce or control natural phenomena on the other hand, especially the weather. 
On the whole, the former talent seems to be regarded as essentially allowable, and those 
who exercise it are viewed in a positive or at least neutral light. This mode of representation 
was enabled not only by the Magi of the New Testament but also by the Old Testament 
tradition of the gentile prophet, directly inspired by God though not himself of the people 
of Israel, of which Balaam in Numbers 22 is the major example. Thomas Charles-Edwards 
has drawn attention to the fact that the native and probably pre-Christian form of clairvoy- 
ance known as imbas forosnai (“the encircling knowledge which sheds light”) is depicted as 
essentially identical to the miraculous insight born of grace which Christian holy persons 
might enjoy, though this interestingly cuts across the hints in the literature that in the case of 
pagan persons this capacity for vision was thought of as a technique that had to be formally 
acquired as a professional skill.2* The classic instance is in the saga Aided Conchobuir (“The 
Violent Death of Conchobor’’) in which the druids of a legendary king of Ulster are able to 
perceive and explain Christ’s crucifixion in “real time”, thanks to their capacity for magical 
seership: the result is that king Conchobor becomes a kind of proto-convert to Christianity, 
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moments before he himself dies. An ambiguous case is provided by the druid foster father 
of Saint Brigit in the Vita Prima Brigitae — he is able to recognize the infant’s sanctity with his 
prophetic powers but she is unable to keep down his food, implying that he and his house- 
hold are in some sense unclean.° Elsewhere in the literature, we find druids determining 
days of good and ill omen, and conducting a plausibly pre-Christian prophetic ritual called 
the tarbfheis (“bull-sleep”) which involves a dreamer going to sleep wrapped in the hide of a 
sacrificed bull.?° (It is clearly this visionary and prophetic capacity of the literary druid that 
forms the object of parody in Mesca Ulad, in which the two bickering druids cannot see what 
is in front of their faces until it is too late.) 

Negative or illicit druids are also widely attested in both hagiography and saga, and ~ as 
the prime symbols of opposition to Christianity — their associations are essentially demonic. 
In a range of early texts, druids cause magical snowstorms and fogs; they also invoke de- 
mons, whom we are clearly supposed to understand as the source of their power. The ma- 
nipulation of natural phenomena, as noted, is key: they have the power to dry up lakes and 
rivers. They also curse or damage others magically, often using tools, sometimes including 
magic wands made of yew or rowan. The wand is of course the standard accessory of the 
classical magician, first attested in the Odyssey, where the enchantress Circe uses one to 
transform Odysseus’s men into pigs, but whether the Irish wand goes back to historical 
druidism or is a medieval literary imitation of the classics is at present an open question. 

I would like to suggest here that this polarization of role stands personified in the two 
most celebrated druids of Irish tradition, Gathbad and Mog Ruith, who — inexplicably — 
have never been properly compared. Cathbad 1s the chief druid of the Ulstermen and fa- 
ther of their king, Conchobor mac Nessa; he is a kind of recurring special guest star in the 
Ulster Cycle, a collection of sagas set around the time of the birth of Christ. Mog Ruith’s 
skills, in contrast, are pressed into service by Fiacha Muilleathan, a legendary king of the 
south-western province of Munster, in order to oppose the military ambitions of Cormac 
mac Airt, a likewise legendary overking of Ireland, who was supposed to have lived in the 
fourth century AD. Mog Ruith stars in a single saga telling the story of the clash between 
Fiacha and Cormac, Forbuis Dromma Damghaure, “The Siege of Knocklong”, which survives 
in two manuscripts, the Book of Lismore and the Yellow Book of Lecan, both compiled 
between 1400 and 1420. But the tale itself is clearly older, and existed in some form in the 
twelfth century, as surviving Irish tale lists show.?’ The tale is grouped into the so-called 
“Cycle of the Kings”, another of the major subdivisions into which modern scholarship 
divides Irish vernacular literature. 

These two great druids of literary tradition, Cathbad and Mog Ruith, are therefore 
supposed to have flourished some centuries apart, in opposite ends of Ireland, and the 
literary cycles in which they appear were also basically Old Irish and basically Middle 
Irish. A comparison between the two would therefore be an excellent device for examining 
how the Irish literary druid changed between the eighth century and the early fifteenth. 
Cathbad 1s largely an exemplary and admirable figure: as father of Conchobor he is both, 
so to speak, a patriarch and prophet. In one of the most wrenching of all medieval Irish 
literary works, Longes mac n-Uislenn, “The Exile of the Sons of Uisliu”, he is described as 
a fissid, a “sage” or “seer”, literally, “one who knows”.?° The knowledge referred to is the 
clairvoyance identified above, for he is able to place his hand on a pregnant woman’s belly 
and foretell in verse the catastrophic future appearance, name and career of the unborn 
heroine Derdriu. He therefore acts as the mouthpiece of fate, and his oracular utterance 
sets up the narrative. 
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Mog Ruith, in contrast, is a more morally ambiguous figure. In Forbuis Dromma Damghaitre, 
he is Fiachu’s major secret weapon against the forces of Cormac (though Cormac has his 
own team of druids too), being a miracle-worker possessed of a spectacular repertoire. He 
can alter his size at will, set things on fire with his breath, cause rains of blood, send people 
to sleep for long periods and create magical animals which go after enemy champions, all 
of which he does despite being blind. At one point, he puts on a cloak and “bird-headdress” 
and ascends into the air. The saga emerges as one of the most intense (and entertaining) 
attempts by a medieval Irish author to imagine the pagan magic of Ireland’s ancient past. 
Notably, it is nearly the only place in Irish saga in which we see a non-Christian, though 
tactfully unnamed, deity invoked, for Mog Ruith calls upon his “god above all other gods”. 
A medieval audience might well have taken to be a depraved reference to the devil. It is 
similar in this regard to other distinctively high medieval Irish productions, not least the 
complex prose-and-verse pseudo-history Lebor Gabdla Erenn, “The Book of the Taking of 
Ireland” (late eleventh and twelfth century), which contains episodes in which warriors are 
created out of grass and an army summoned up by infusing demonic spirits into corpses.” 
In other words, Ireland seems to have shared the characteristically high and late medie- 
val interest in working fantastical and alarming sequences of enchantment into vernacular 
narrative. In the case of Mog Ruith, there seems likely to have been influence from pious 
legend as well; he is persistently associated in Irish tradition with the biblical figure of Si- 
mon Magus ~ known in Irish as Simén drui, “Simon the druid” — who fed into the circulating 
medieval legend of Antichrist. I have argued elsewhere that many of the traits associated 
with Mog Ruith’s druidic magic can be traced to the “anti-hagiography” which developed 


around Antichrist just before the turn of the first millennium.°? 


Divine magic 


I want to leave druids behind at this point and turn to an example of the problems around 
magic which are yet to be explored by critics of medieval Irish saga. One of the most spec- 
tacular instances of these is a fourteenth-century saga known as Altrom tigi da medar, “The 
Fosterage of the House of Two Vessels”, which amounts to a poignant mixture of theological 
speculation and domestic drama.°! 

The story begins in the deep past of Ireland, when the island was ruled by the Tuatha Dé 
Danann ~ as seen these were clearly in some sense after-images of Ireland’s pre-Christian 
divinities, but here they are imagined as a race of pagan magicians. They live within hollow 
séd-mounds —the hills and Neolithic tumuli which dot the Irish landscape —envisaged as 
splendid royal dwellings whose inhabitants enjoy a life of blissful ease. The core of the story 
involves Eithne, a woman of the Tuatha Dé Danann, who experiences a mysterious interior 
access of grace which allows her to separate from her pagan kin and become a saintly con- 
vert to the Christian religion. 

It is in the earlier part of the saga, however, that we find our intriguing example of magic. 
Aengus (usually known as the Mac Oc, the “Young Son”) desires the house of his foster father 
Elcmar to be his own. Manannan, the overking of the Tuatha Dé, urges him to violate all 
ties of loyalty to Elcmar and simply to eject him using a sén—a “spell”, ultimately from Latin 
signum — which cannot be withstood; this Aengus duly does. 

What is alarming is the origin of this spell, for Manannan explains that it was the in- 
cantation which God himself used to eject Lucifer and his angels for heaven. We have 
a situation, therefore, in which the overking of a race of magically augmented pagans is 
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in possession of the irresistibly powerful word of God. The unknown author of the saga 
increases the sense of unease by showing Manannan, and later his protégé Aengus too, 
as beings who possess genuine theological knowledge but are nonetheless unmoved by it. 
Manannan knows not only about Lucifer’s fall but also about the Trinity; and yet such in- 
tellectual knowledge is not enough. It is, in fact, a kind of theological knowledge proper to 
demons — as which the Ttatha Dé Danann were sometimes identified — for as James 2.19 
tells us, “the devils believe, and tremble”: they know the theological facts intellectually, but 
are nonetheless damned. 

What I would suggest is that the knowledge of God’s “spell” in this story can be seen in 
the context of medieval learned magic. Power resides in the word of God itself — and that 
power is recognized by pagan magicians, even if they do not fully understand the impli- 
cations of their knowledge. The saga suggests a view of magic as inappropriate knowledge 
of secrets of God, and as the use of God’s word for base purposes of self-aggrandizement. 
Manannan’s theological knowledge and yet absence of belief contrasts with the spiritual 
trajectory of the woman Eithne, who knows nothing of Christianity to begin with but 1s 
transformed by interior grace; the tale emerges as a subtle theological parallel in which 
magic is envisioned as a force ultimately deriving its power from God, but inevitably per- 
verting and perverse when used by lesser beings. 


Magic in medieval Welsh literature 


In Wales too, literary magic was a phenomenon imagined to have belonged to the past. 
Certainly it plays a part in the Arthurian milieu of Culhwch ac Olwen — the earliest Arthurian 
tale to survive in any language — but the most spectacular instances of enchantment in the 
tradition are set even earlier, in the pre-Saxon, indeed pre-Roman world of the Pedeir Keinc_y 
Mabinogi, “The Four Branches of the Mabinogi”, probably written around the year 1100.%” 

Elsewhere, I have argued that the author of the Four Branches — who has struck many 
critics as bringing a striking mixture of compassion and sober thoughtfulness to bear upon 
his often fantastical material — has a more coherent “theory of magic” than has been real- 
ized.°? The Four Branches are filled with magical events, which include an appearing and 
disappearing castle, a cauldron that functions as a “resurrection device” — bringing slain 
men back to life but depriving them of the power of speech — and the reduction of Dyfed 
in south-west Wales to an empty wilderness. Most memorable, however, is the astonish- 
ingly rich and sometimes perverse collection of transformations in the four tales. Humans 
take on the appearances of other humans; humans are changed into animals; animals are 
changed into humans; plant matter is refashioned into shields and ships, and even — more 
alarmingly — into a woman, who later is turned into a bird. 

My own view is that the unknown author of the Four Branches, writing somewhere in 
Wales — we do not know where ~ at the turn of the twelfth century, managed to anticipate 
some of the complex debates about shape-shifting that were to become part of the intel- 
lectual currency of European learning in the century or so after he wrote. He may well 
have been the earliest European writer to be troubled by issues surrounding what Caroline 
Walker Bynum has called (in a now classic study) “metamorphosis and identity”, a wave of 
intellectual anxiety in the wake of the twelfth-century rediscovery of Ovid’s Metamorpho- 
ses.>* To take only one example, he seems prepared to ascribe to Math son of Mathonwy 
and his nephew Gwydion son of Dén ~ his prime pre-Christian enchanters — the power to 
create human souls from nothing. At one point in the Fourth Branch, Math uses his magic 
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wand to transform a wolf cub, a fawn and a wild piglet into three boys, to whom he gives 
names that memorialize their animal origins. Though they are the offspring of human 
beings — a pair of brothers, no less — who have been transformed into pairs of male and fe- 
male animals, these three have never been human themselves, and in terms of non-magical, 
natural biology, their conception would have been an impossibility. And yet they seem to be 
as fully human and fully ensouled as any other characters in the stories: this represents an 
alarming degree of power to place at the disposal of a wizard. 

I think the author of the Four Branches meant us to notice and be inwardly troubled by 
this usurpation of divine power, for he returns to the same theme later in the same story, 
when Math and Gwydion create a woman, Blodeuwed4d, out of “the flowers of the oak and 
the flowers of the broom and the flowers of the meadowsweet” to be a wife for the hero 
Lleu. Though exquisitely beautiful, the resultant woman, Delilah-like, soon betrays and 
attempts to murder her husband, and a medieval audience would very likely have assumed 
a direct connection between her unorthodox mode of coming into being and her infidelity. 
Once again, on the face of it, wizardry appears to have created a human soul (this time 
with disastrous consequences), but I suspect that the incident 1s intended to leave open the 
possibility that Blodeuwedd is an evil spirit animating a temporary body. Her adultery and 
attempt on her husband’s life would have aligned her with succubi, demonic spirits taking 
the form of women and a demonstrable focus of concern at the time of the Four Branches’ 
composition.*? 


Future directions 


As will be clear by now, magic in the Celtic lands is an area of research with great potential 
but one currently dogged by a lack of conceptual precision, so that there is much ground 
clearing to be done. The following strike me as the most obvious priorities. 

First, we urgently need a full and theoretically sophisticated survey of historical magical 
practice in medieval Ireland and Wales, correlated and compared with that of related and 
parallel cultures (most obviously Anglo-Saxon and later medieval England). This is already 
being done for charms and in relation to legal texts. 

Second, the literary magic of both countries needs to be surveyed and investigated me- 
thodically, in the manner that has been done for (say) kingship or landscape. This is a vast 
task, problematized by issues of definition — take, for instance, the question of the difference 
between magic and miracle — but it would certainly be useful to have a database of every 
example of the use of enchantment from both Irish and Welsh vernacular narratives and 
hagiography. This would enable article-length overviews of particular areas of magical 
technique. A simple example: universally in ancient and medieval Europe, the left side is 
associated with ill-luck and malediction; but in Ireland, we find this taken further in that 
a well-attested kind of cursing involves standing on one’s left leg, with one’s left hand out, 
and one’s right eye closed, the native name for which was corrguinecht. Still later, we find 
that the Fomorians — a malevolent race of beings in Irish mythology — are supposed to 
be one-legged, one-armed and one-eyed. This is presumably to underscore their blighting 
power, but the relationship between their corporeal semiology and corrguinecht is just one 
area among many that have not been sufficiently explored. 

Third, such surveys would allow for fruitful comparisons between magic in Irish, Welsh 
and other medieval literatures — and I emphasize that I think scholars should feel free to 
undertake such comparisons without feeling it necessary to justify them with reference to 
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a supposed shared Celtic inheritance. There 1s the potential for a new comparitivism be- 
tween literatures in the Celtic languages which would focus on how things work in their 
synchronic literary context. In some cases, there can be remarkably close resemblances 
between situations and characters when the possibility of one text having influenced an- 
other is remote. To give a simple example, the character of Brian son of Tuireann in the 
fourteenth-century Irish saga Oidheadh Chloinne Tutreann, “The Tragic Deaths of the Chil- 
dren of Tuireann”, bears some striking similarities to one of the great enchanters of Welsh 
literature, namely Gwydion son of Don. Both disguise themselves as poets in order to ob- 
tain supernatural pigs; both are accompanied by a clearly junior brother (or brothers, in 
the case of Brian); both are magicians; both are conspicuously skilled as poet-storytellers. 
At present, the similarities between the characters are unexplained, and my suspicion is 
that “asking the right questions” would involve thinking about what cultural forces might 
lead such ambivalent figures — for Brian and Gwydion are both heroic and anti-heroic 
simultaneously — to be depicted as magicians; after all, magic is a signally flexible symbol 
for the double-edged nature of power and self-will. 

In terms of areas of research which are small enough for doctoral dissertations, one espe- 
cially rich subject to look at would be the relationship between magic and animals, in both 
Ireland and Wales. We need a more synoptic understanding of the Irish literary druid, as 
indicated above; a gendered analysis of magic in both countries would also be desirable. 
(Does women’s magic differ from that of men in the Celtic literatures, and, if so, how? So 
far, the question has not even been asked.) Finally, the whole sphere of magical technology — 
the wand, for instance, or the plethora of “treasures” and magical objects in both Irish 
and Welsh tradition — should be surveyed, and this would be particularly useful if done in 
collaboration with an expert on the wider medieval romance tradition, so that such objects 
could be seen in a European literary context. 

Finally, I would hope that the research directions suggested above might have a consid- 
erable secondary benefit, allowing medievalists from outside Celtic Studies to use Celtic 
evidence in building up wider arguments about medieval magic, rather than regarding 
Irish and Welsh vernacular literature as obscure backwaters filled with treacherously un- 
pronounceable names. (An early modern example of how well this can work is the his- 
torian Ronald Hutton’s recent demonstration that the witch craze was demonstrably less 
prominent in traditionally Gaelic-speaking areas, because in the folklore of such regions, 
the malevolent activities ascribed elsewhere to witches were deemed to be the work of fair- 
ies, and therefore scapegoating was not extended to the same degree to human beings.)°° 
Medieval scholarship — both in Celtic Studies and in the wider field — would be immeasur- 
ably enriched. 

There is, it must be said, a long way to go. The reader would be justified in asking why 
these Celtic texts — if they are truly so compelling — have been neglected to the extent that 
they have in mainstream medieval studies. The answer lies in the difficulty of the lan- 
guages: while medieval Welsh is easier than medieval Irish, the latter is among the most dif- 
ficult languages of Europe: far harder than Latin, Old High German, Old English or Old 
French. Apprenticeships in the discipline are therefore long, and this fact — coupled with 
the limited number of institutions in the world in which the languages are taught — means 
that progress on editing, translating and assessing a vast body of material has been slow. It 
would be highly desirable for Celticists to write not only for peers in their field but also for 
scholars of other medieval literatures; the study of magic and enchantment offers an ideal 
area in which such an outward-looking approach could be tested out. 
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Medieval Scandinavia comprised a vast geographic region, anchored culturally in modern 
Norway, Sweden, Denmark and Iceland, and with important outposts in the Faroes and other 
North Sea islands (1.e. Shetland and the Orkneys); southern Greenland; the Isle of Man, 
the Hebrides, and other portions of Scotland; and areas within modern Germany, Finland 
and the Baltic states. Thus, although principally associated with North Germanic-speaking 
peoples, Scandinavia of the Viking and Middle Ages was historically highly diverse as regards 
populations and cultures (e.g, the indigenous Sami), meaning that Nordic practices of magic 
had over the centuries been shaped in contact with cultural traditions of many different sorts, 
including, after Christianization, Church thinking about magic.! The Conversion process 
played out over some three centuries but is generally held to have had been accomplished, 
at least with regard to politically powerful segments of Norwegian, Danish and Icelandic 
society, by the millennium, whereas Sweden is considered to have been similarly converted 
by c. 1060. 

What we today label “magic” — especially when looking back at the pre-Christian era, 
whose practices necessarily form the backdrop for this discussion — 1s in the words of one 
anthropologist, “not an entity distinct from religion but a form of ritual behaviour and thus 
an element of religion”.” Establishing the contours of the earlier pre-Christian beliefs is of crit- 
ical importance in discussing Scandinavian magic in the period 1000-1500, as this heritage 
forms the bedrock on which the later Christian construction of magic in Scandinavia was 
largely erected.* Direct witness to such magico-religious practices in the pre-Conversion 
period is sparse, consisting mainly of commentary related to the missionary efforts, often 
given at second- and third-hand; the archaeological record; and, not least, much later written 
sources drawing on dynamic native cultural traditions.* 

One of the most significant, and enigmatic, aspects of these earlier traditions 1s the prac- 
tice of seidr, a form of divination with frequently noted multicultural connections.° The role 
of Sami shamanism, noaidevuohta,® or other techniques archaiques de Vextase “archaic techniques 
of ecstasy”, in Mircea Eliade’s famous formulation,’ in the development of pre-Christian 
Nordic religious and magical traditions has been the subject of much scrutiny, with some 
scholars favouring of its significance,® and others viewing the relationship between the two 
traditions more sceptically.? Among scholars focused on the medieval literary evidence,!® 
Dag Stromback’s 1935 classic, Sejd, merits special consideration for its early and compre- 
hensive source-critical review of the data and for the book’s methodology combining the 
fields of folklore and philology in its conclusion in favour of the Sami connection. Just as 
pre-Christian Nordic magic should be considered in the context of neighbouring Finnic 
peoples, Scandinavian practices also need to be viewed within the broader historical, and 
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presumably inherited, Germanic context as well, especially as these magical traditions have 
been explored in Anglo-Saxon England and among continental Germanic peoples.'! 

Although the sezdr issue has dominated scholarship on pagan Nordic magic, lively debates 
abound about other aspects, and understandings, of pre-Christian magical practices in the 
North.” One approach interprets pre-Christian Nordic magic as a worldview and an alter- 
native perception of reality: Regis Boyer, for example, accepts Norse magic as a refracted 
version of Norse religion, le monde du double, of his study’s title.!’ Catherine Raudvere’s ex- 
cellent considerations of medieval Scandinavian magic also highlight perception, occult 
knowledge and insight, noting that divination rituals and other magical performances 
“were expressions of ways of finding the keys to hidden parts of reality and measuring what 
was given”.!4 

Sociological interpretations of magic in the pre-Christian Nordic world, for exam- 
ple, within the context of cultic practices,’ represent another important line of inquiry. 
Francois-Xavier Dillmann’s remarkably detailed Les magiciens dans l’Islande ancienne. Etudes 
sur la représentation de la magie islandaise et de ses agents dans les sources littéraires norroises provides 
the most comprehensive investigation to date of the surviving Icelandic texts, suggesting 
that from them, it is possible to develop an accurate image of Icelandic practitioners of 
magic (i.e. their social standing, origins, gender, occupations), and of the prevailing atti- 
tudes towards these people and the forms of power they are represented as controlling.!® 
A further key concern about the socio-historical outlines of pre-Christian Nordic magic 
has been the role of gender in the practice and representation of Norse magic.!’ Although 
the number of magical actors in surviving saga literature is roughly equal as regards gen- 
der, some scholars argue that the situation might in reality have been quite different in 
earlier times. One noted historian, for example, concludes, “women were the original and 
remained the most powerful magicians, whereas men gained access only later and never 
attained parity with women, either in numbers or power”.® 

These areas of investigation represent only a few of the most significant issues in an in- 
creasingly robust research field focused on the complex systems of religious belief of pagan 
Scandinavia. It is important to recognize, of course, that given a region stretching from 
Greenland to Finland, in societies with diverse demographic compositions, a cultural realm 
lacking anything like a central controlling religious hierarchy, there would never have ex- 
isted anything like a uniform understanding of that part of religious and social life believed 
to allow those with special knowledge to communicate with, and acquire the supernatural 
assistance of, otherworldly powers, i.e. “magic”. That pre-Christian Scandinavian religions 
inherited, borrowed and developed techniques that were understood to allow particularly 
active tradition bearers and other specialists to look into the future, protect, charm, heal, 
employ supernatural aggression and so on, that is, to make manifest the practitioner’s vo- 
lition on the environment and on others, can be and has been adduced from the surviving 
material and textual cultural monuments, bolstered by cultural analogies. 


“Magic” in Medieval Christian Scandinavia 


It is on this variegated pre-Christian magico-religious situation that the Catholic church be- 
gan to impose its own complex and evolving positions about “magic” following the Chris- 
tianization of the Nordic region. As detailed elsewhere in this volume, the Church had by the 
millennium formulated the view that the user of magic commanded dark, powerful forces, 
with the corollary that since God and the angels cannot be compelled to do a ritual actor’s 
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bidding, magic must therefore derive from diabolical forces. In time, this view led to the 
concept of the Satanic pact (pactum cum diabolo), views which inevitably flavoured how the tra- 
ditions of pagan Scandinavia, both those bygone and those still living, were received and in- 
terpreted by authorities in the Christian Middle Ages. A later development in elite circles was 
an interest in so-called “natural magic”, a branch of science looking for “occult virtues” or 
hidden powers within nature. What the authorities viewed, by contrast, as so-called “demonic 
magic” was not really distinct from religion, “but rather a perversion of religion. It was reli- 
gion that turned away from God and toward demons for their help in human affairs”.'® 

A modern typology of magic in the Nordic Middle Ages thus suggests a division between 
the traditions practiced by non-elites and the “natural magic” of elites — on the one hand, 
there were various forms of charm magic and witchcraft-related activities; on the other 
hand, there existed a growing interest in, for example, alchemy and what might be termed 
Christian “magic”, that is, practices that operationally resemble charm magic but which 
were carried out with the tacit, sometimes explicit approval of Church authorities.7° 

Magic is categorized differently in the medieval Nordic sources themselves, however, 
a bifurcation that mainly concerns itself with the effects of such practices. Here, working 
within the world of living traditions of charms and other practical applications of inherited 
and borrowed magic, medieval Scandinavian ecclesiastical and secular authorities period- 
ically established carefully wrought typologies of magic. Thus, for example, the medieval 
Icelandic laws known collectively as Gragés begin one section by condemning the veneration 
of “heathen beings” (heipnar vettir), and go on to prohibit the use of spells, witchcraft and 
lesser forms of magic (galldra epa gorningar. eba fiolkyngt). The law then notes what constitutes 
this sort of magic, for which the penalty 1s lesser outlawry (florbavgs Garp): “he uses magic 
if he utters or teaches someone else or gets someone else to utter words of magic over him- 
self or his property” (pa ferr hann meé fiolkyngi ef hann quedr pat eba kennir. epa letr queda. at ser 
eha at fe sinv). The law then details the contrasting, darker kind of magic, that is, words or 
magic that lead to the sickness or death of men or cattle (pat ero fordes skapir. ef mabr gérir 1 
ordvm sinoum. epa fiolkyngi sott eba bana. fe eba mavnnvm). This more serious form of magic is pun- 
ishable by banishment (at varbar scogGang).?| Among the observations to be made about 
this and similar documents are: the association authorities were keen to make between 
magic and the pagan past and its heathen deities; the distinction the laws imply between 
general and specialist users of magic; and their acceptance of the reality of magic. 

The sources for researching magic — whether theoretical, fanciful or real — in medieval 
Scandinavia are mainly éextual (e.g. runic inscriptions, chronicles, synodal statutes, letters, 
skaldic poems, episcopal edicts, sermons) and, to a lesser degree, material (e.g. amulets, house 
deposits). All of them contribute importantly to our understanding but every source must 
be examined for its so-called “truth value”, a point of special significance when dealing 
with the Icelandic sagas and eddas, given their alluringly realistic presentations of magic, 
especially when dealing with much older traditions. Some of their reports may fairly rep- 
resent empirical reality; others, mere borrowing from foreign models; still others, fantasies 
cut from whole cloth. The principal sources of information about magic in the medieval 
North are here for ease of presentation divided into the following categories: normative texts; 
narrates; vocabulary; charms, including runic inscriptions; and material culture. 

The common thread among normative texts, such as the Nordic law codes, synodal stat- 
utes, homilies, penitentials and so on, 1s that they all reflect the authorities’ overtly nega- 
tive assessments of magical behaviours and frequently detail appropriate sanctions against 
practitioners. Another commonly shared feature is that they often refer only in passing, 
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sometimes even obscurely, to the practices they condemn; in some instances, this tendency 
may be supposed to depend on the fact that these phenomena were widely known and 
required no explanation or detailed description, but in other instances, perhaps such treat- 
ment should be understood to suggest that novel concepts are being introduced. 

So, for example, the Norwegian law codes periodically condemn and prohibit the prac- 
tice of “sitting out” (utiseta, sttja utz): the Older Law of Gulaping sanctions capital punishment 
“for [deeds of] murder or for [the practice of] witchcraft or for going abroad at night [lit., 
sitting out] to call forth evil spirits and to promote heathendom thereby” (0c sva firi moré oc 
fordedo skape. oc utisetu at vekia troll upp. at fremia heidrni med vi).?? Set against the various sur- 
viving references to this practice, “sitting out” appears to be a divinatory custom whereby 
the practitioner “sits out” on a grave mound, where the reference points to an old custom 
often mentioned, but, so far as we know, never fully described, in surviving texts. On the 
other hand, something novel, and apparently eminently traceable, occurs when there are 
reports of magical flights: “‘evening-riders’ or ‘shape-shifters’ believe themselves to travel 
with Diana the goddess and Herodias quickly over great oceans, riding whales or seals, 
birds or wild animals, or over great lands” (kveldridur eda hamleypur bykkiaz med Diana gydiu 
oc Herodiade a hitilli stundu fara yfir stor hof ridandi hvolum eda selum, fuglum eda dyrum, eda_yfir stor 
lond).?> The context and references make it clear that this saint’s legend has been written 
under the influence of the materials also reported in the Canon episcopi; yet, this image also 
dovetails with traditional Nordic perspectives on magical abilities of this sort. 

Other instances related to magical transvection can be considerably more opaque, as 
when the thirteenth-century Swedish Older Law of Vastergotland (Aldre Vastgotalagen) states that 
among the felonious, actionable insults about a woman is to say, “I saw that you rode on the 
pen-gate, with your hair loose, and in a witch’s shape, when all was equal between night 
and day” (Jak sa at pu reet a quiggrindu lisharep. ok i trols ham pa alt var iamrift nat ok daghér).?° Yet, 
this case too can be placed within known belief systems;”° much more perplexing are refer- 
ences to charm magic such as the following from Zldre Borgarthings Christenret, a Norwegian 
law code, “But if a woman bites off a finger or toe from her child and does that [in order to 
secure] long life, she is fined three marks” (En ef kona bitr fingr af barne sinu eda to ok gerer pat til 
langlifis hon er seck.iij. morkum).?/ 

One early Norwegian church law declares simply that people should “not pay heed to 
soothsaying, incantation, or wicked sorcery” [eigi lyda spam ne golldrum ne gerningum illum] and 
details the penalties for such acts (loss of property and outlawry), as well as the procedures 
for defence against the charge.*® Taken as a group, the medieval Nordic laws treat magic 
and those who practice it in ways that appear to reflect changes in perspectives over time. In 
the case just cited for the laws of Gulaping, these statutes are located amid the law sections 
treating religious and moral topics, such as heathenism, incest and bestiality: (28) Um spar 
oc um galldra [Concerning Sorcery and Soothsaying]; (29) Um blot [Concerning heathen sac- 
rifice]; (30) Um udada menn [Concerning evildoers]).7? The earliest Old Swedish provincial 
laws (e.g. Aldre Vastgitalagen, Upplandslagen), by contrast, tend to situate magical practices and 
their practitioners in the narrowly relevant parts of the code; thus, statutes about supersti- 
tion find a home among the Church Laws, those about poisoning — widely believed to be 
a witchcraft-related crime — among the criminal statutes and so on. Over time, however, 
these offences are increasingly situated amid high crimes threatening social order such 
as perjury and treason. By Magnus Eriksson’s mid-fourteenth-century codification of the 
Swedish laws (Magnus Erikssons Landslag), witchcraft is placed in the following series: differ- 
ent forms of murder (of spouses, children and so on); murder through trulldom “witchcraft”; 
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the death of stepchildren; traitors who would raise an army against the king; those who 
would bring a foreign army against their homeland and rightful lord; the murder by serv- 
ants of their masters; arson; rape; and poisoning (again, usually understood as a witchcraft 
statute).°” That the use of trulidom should now be placed together with topics concerned with 
the preservation of the state, such as treason and armed rebellion, as well as with important 
civil crimes that also threaten social order, like murder and rape, represents, one suspects, 
more than simple reorganization of the codes, and something more like a re-evaluation 
about just what the entire magical arena was understood to be. 

The rich stock of native and imported Nordic medieval narratives too often offer detailed 
and valuable opportunities to get a purchase on the evolving character of magic— presumably 
also both native and imported — in the Scandinavian Middle Ages. Among the most 
well-regarded traditional sources are the skaldic and eddaic poems that were preserved in 
the Icelandic Middle Ages, many of which presumably hark back to the era before the 
Conversion and the use of the Latin alphabet in Scandinavia. The surviving texts include 
numerous, albeit often obscure, suggestions about the range of pagan Nordic magic. The 
master of magic within the pre-Christian Nordic Pantheon, Odinn, claims in Havamdl st. 
146-st. 163, for example, to know many different charms — although he makes this claim 
without revealing their secrets. The character says that he know, for example, charms 
against sorrows; medical charms; charms to dull an enemy’s weapons; charms to escape 
from fetters; spells to stop arrows; magic that allows him to turn charms of hatred back 
against their conjurer; incantations against fire; charms to still hostility; spells to calm a 
wild sea; magic against witches; spells to protect others in battle; necromantic charms; spells 
for victory in battle; incantations that allow him to know supernatural details; charms that 
give strength, success and wisdom; charms that give him the pleasures of a woman; and 
spells for love, as well as a mysterious eighteenth charm.°! 

Detailed in its presentation of magical practices 1s the eddaic poem Skirnismdal, which 
provides a comprehensive image of a charm being worked. In the frame story, Skirnir, the 
servant of the god Freyr, travels to the giantess Gerdr in order to acquire her for his master. 
After various bribes and threats fail, Skirnir wins her hand for Freyr by engaging in a magi- 
cal performance, a performance marked by Skirnir’s frequent references to a wand (called a 
tamsvondr and gambanteinn in the poem); that this is a special part of the text is further marked 
by the fact that the meter of the poem goes over to galdralag (“incantation meter”, in which 
the final line echoes the penultimate line), and by the content and wording of the poem, a 
portion of which reflects charm magic known from runic inscriptions.” In Bésa saga, the 
witch Busla similarly wields a versified charm against King Hringr, a further detailed, if 
incomplete, example of an incantation being performed.°? 

Given its functions, generally to offer praise and commemoration, skaldic poetry does not 
usually provide these sorts of detailed views of magic, although there are exceptions. In a 
section of Snorri Sturluson’s thirteenth-century Heimskringla called Ynglinga saga, and build- 
ing on a skaldic poem known as Ynglingatal, believed to have been composed by Pjdddlfr tr 
Hvinir ca. 900, a “witch” carries out an act of supernatural aggression that causes King 
Vanlandi to be killed by a “trollwoman”, who rides him to death (Ynglinga saga, ch. 13).>* 

Among the most intriguing presentations of traditional Nordic magic are such scenes in 
the Icelandic sagas as the enumeration of the magical abilities of the pagan deity, Odinn, in 
Ynglinga saga (Ynglinga saga, ch. 6—7; pp. 10-11); borbjorg létilvolva “little seeress” (also referred 
to as visendakona “wise woman” and as spdkona “prophetess”) performing a seiér ceremony 
in Evriks saga rauda (ch. 4; pp. 81-83); Egill’s performance of a curse to drive King Eirikr 
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and Queen Gunnhildr from Norway through the use of a nédstong “scorn pole” and a verbal 
charm in Egils saga Skalla-Grimssonar (ch. 57; pp. 148-49); the so-called Bulsuben “Busla’s 
prayer” and Syrpuvers “Syrpa Verses” of Bésa saga (ch. 5; pp. 204-08); Gunnlaugr’s attempt 
to learn witchcraft in Eyrbygeia saga (ch. 16; pp. 59-60); and Puridr’s charm magic against 
Grettir Asmundarson (Grettis saga Asmundarsonar, ch. 78; pp. 161—62).°° The Icelandic sagas, 
as even this brief list makes clear, provide a treasure trove of materials, one carefully inves- 
tigated over the decades for evidence of magical practices,*° although with as yet still much 
debated results. Recent research has tended to underscore the tendentious character of how 
magic is presented in these texts, which are literary productions of the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries, often treating topics from earlier eras.*” 

Vernacular Icelandic sagas and poetry, albeit by far the most renowned texts from the 
Scandinavian Middle Ages, are by no means the only textual sources at our disposal as 
regards the question of magic in the medieval North — translations into the Nordic lan- 
guages of foreign materials and Latin treatments of native traditions also provide important 
windows. Thus, the process of turning large numbers of foreign texts, such as Legenda aurea, 
Seelentrost, and Historia de preltis Alexandri Magni, into various Nordic vernaculars, such as the 
Old Swedish Ett Forn-Svenskt Legendarium, Sielinna throst and Konung Alexander, often intro- 
duced alternative and evolving continental views of magic into Scandinavia.*® And local 
traditions are frequently noted in Latin texts. So, for example, the history of Norwegian 
monarchs from the ninth to twelfth centuries (Historia de antiquitate regum Norwagiensium) 
of Theodoricus monachus speaks of idols and prophecies uttered by demons in connec- 
tion with ritual specialists of both genders who are called seithmen (1.e. setdmenn) “sorcerers, 
witches” in the vernacular.°? The king has eighty of these seidmenn brought into a building 
and burned, a story also found in other texts.?° 

Given the often tendentious character of these sources, researchers are always at pains to 
examine the texts’ comments and contexts with care, a fact that complicates, but does not 
necessarily prevent, analysis. The same source-critical problem applies, for example, to the 
presentation of magic and magicians in relation to the old heathen religion and godhead in 
the Gesta Danorum of Saxo Grammaticus: 


At one time certain individuals, initiated into the magic arts, namely Thor, Odin 
and a number of others who were skilled at conjuring up marvellous illusions, 
clouded the minds of simple men and began to appropriate the exalted rank of 
godhead. Norway, Sweden and Denmark were ensnared in a groundless conviction, 


urged to a devoted worship of these frauds and infected by their gross imposture. * 


Generally, statements of this sort reinforce the association also found in the laws, namely, of 
magic being understood to be pagan holdovers from before the Conversion. This view of 
magic and superstition as “survivals” is, of course, a perspective made famous by Edward B. 
Tylor, who describes superstitious beliefs as “fragments of a dead lower culture embedded in 
a living higher one”.*? Hardly a modern invention, the idea that magic represents the per- 
sistence of paganism and pagan beliefs is routinely woven into the medieval laws and sagas. 

The vocabulary employed to describe the magical world, its possibilities, activities and 
practitioners, offers a rich opportunity for exploring what magic was thought to be in the 
Nordic Middle Ages, although it must be borne in mind that Latin terms (e.g. maleficitum 
“witchcraft”, maleficare “to bewitch”, incantatio “spell”, sortilegium “fortune-telling”) are 
usually used in legal and ecclesiastical documents. Nevertheless, there exists a very large 
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inventory of native terms from which it is possible to tease out what magic was thought 
to be in the North. Naturally, this magical vocabulary often derives from usages the 
Scandinavian languages share with other Indo-European languages, making it important 
to review the Nordic terms against this key linguistic backdrop.’ A significantly richer 
stock of vocabulary items exists from medieval Icelandic texts than from the other Nordic 
traditions, but whether this is due to the fact that there exist more, and more varied, sur- 
viving medieval Icelandic texts, or from the possibility that Iceland had a differing view of 
magic, is unclear. 

The very large Nordic inventory of words for magical acts and actors principally builds 
on such concepts as: prophecy (e.g. spdkona, volva); wisdom (e.g. frolkyngi, visdémsmeistart); 
deeds (e.g. fordeduskap, firigera); performance (e.g. sezda seid, gala galdr, titiseta); transforma- 
tions and transvection (e.g. renna gondum, hamfarir); the paraphernalia of magic (e.g. seddh- 
Jjallr, gambanteinn); charms (e.g. dlag, atkvedr); and the heathen past (e.g. fornfrédr, fornspjoll), 
as well as the abundant lexis connected to trolldémr “witchcraft”, terms derived from troll, 
a monstrous being.** 

There exists an impressive, and to a great extent as yet underexplored, body of Nordic 
charm magic from, or with roots in, the Middle Ages. Some of these are to be found in 
medical treatises and other so-called leechbooks, some in the form of runic inscriptions. An 
early tendency to over-interpret the connection between magic and runes led to the view 
that runes are something other, or more, than an epigraphic system*”; at the same time, of 
course, it must be borne in mind that runes are as capable of reflecting magic as any other 
writing system.*° And naturally among the particularly important aspects of these records 
are the facts that they do not hazard being copies in the same way manuscripts often are 
and that knowledge of them does not require the agency of, for example, a church school. 
Thus, we presumably have here opportunities to hear more directly the vox popult. 

The early eleventh-century Kvinneby amulet from Swedish Oland (Ol 52) offers an in- 
triguing example of heathen apotropaic magic in the context of a runic amulet.*” It was 
produced from sheet copper, bears the image of a fish and bears a hole that is interpreted 
as indicating that it was worn as a periapt. There is little modern scholarship agrees on 
with respect to the amulet apart from those details, and the text’s use of a histortola, that 1s, a 
reference to a mythic narrative embedded in a magic formula, namely, the myth of Porr’s 
fishing for the World Serpent and the appearance in it of his hammer, Mjgllnir. That central 
section of the text reads, “...hold all evil away from Bofi. May Porr protect him with that 
hammer which came from out of the sea” (En bra haldi illu fran Bofa. Borr geti hans med beim 
hamri sem uR §B hafi kom). 

Where the Kvinneby amulet is heathen in its character, an example of a mixed 
heathen-Christian charm in runes, comes from medieval Norway (N B241). The charm 
invokes not Christian powers in the first instance, but the pagan god, Odinn (ek seri pik, 
Odinn).*® On the other hand, the charm’s broader Christian framework can be seen when 
the text calls the old god “the greatest among devils” (mestr fjanda) and invokes Christianity 
as part of the charm as well (fyr kristnz). The full text is understood to read, 


I invoke you, Odinn, with (heathenism), the greatest among devils. Agree to it. Tell 
me the name of the man who stole. For Christianity. Tell me now (your) evil deed. 
One I scorn, (the second) I scorn. Tell me, Odinn. Now (multitudes of devils?) are 
called forth with all (heathenism). You shall now acquire/raise for me the name of 


the one who stole. (Amen).‘? 
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An early fifteenth-century Danish medical treatise, AM 187, 8°,°° contains some obviously 
magical and divinatory charms, when, for example, it offers methods to prognosticate death 
(Probacio galieni), determine the gender of an unborn child (Om thu wilde wide) and protect 
“Against devil’s arrows” (Contra sagittas dyaboli). A Norwegian anthology of religious and other 
materials, Vinjeboka, written serially between ca. 1480 and the 1530s, contains a variety of 
magical formulas, cures and remedies for men and animals, occasional verses in Latin, a 
Marian legend and nearly a dozen hymns to the Virgin by various hands. The text’s editor 
estimates that roughly thirty per cent of the recipes in Vinjeboka contain powerful charms and 
symbolic materials, e.g. “To blunt an enemy’s sword”, “To gain power over a woman”, “To 
win the love of a young woman”, “To expose a thief”.°! As is often the case, it is generally 
how the remedies are thought to work, rather than the problem they are thought to work 
on, that matters. For example, as a recipe, “To improve soil in fallow land” may sound like 
a simple matter of mucking the field or other practical bit of farming tradition, but instead 
this recommendation depends entirely on ritual and spiritual matters: 


For fallow land: Make the sign of the cross over the fallow land with your foot and 
say thus, May the five holy wounds [of Jesus] heal this wounded [land] in the name 
of the Father, the Son and the Holy Spirit. 


Finally, we have an important opportunity to recover medieval Nordic magical practices and 
beliefs from material culture. Naturally, there can be no absolute divisions among the sources: 
runic inscriptions and other written sources, for example, are in one sense, of course, forms 
of textual evidence that require philological expertise; at the same time, they are also pre- 
served as, or on, physical objects — runestones, talismans, manuscripts and so on — and thus 
the end products of procedures executed by human hands (i.e. manufactured in an etymo- 
logical sense), where the kinds of information archaeological methods can glean are also 
fruitful. A prime example would be the large number of amulets that come from medieval 
Scandinavia.” Some of these amulets bear inscriptions, some not, but their interpretations, 
both in the narrow and broad senses, will in almost all cases be improved from knowledge 
of their physical composition, their manufacture, the circumstances of their discovery and 
other empirical facts relating to their production and provenance. 

Another kind of situation can also happen, that is, cases where we have only the mate- 
rial evidence and no surviving texts. Thus, for example, a series of studies, concerned with 
house floor assemblages and other ritual depositions in Scandinavia, variously referred to 
as “house deposits”, “foundation sacrifices” and so on, show both the critical importance 
of material data, as well as some of the problems that occur where there is no correspond- 
ing written information. Defining what such evidence represents — are they accidental de- 
posits or intentional ones? are these depositions to be connected with magical, ritual and 
ceremonial purposes or are they items hidden below ground in order to guarantee their 
security? — let alone the specific spiritual purpose, if any, is not easy to know, all the more 
so given the complete absence of any contemporary commentary about the practice. In this 
regard, these physical echoes of bygone practices are of special interest since they provide 
evidence of traditional behaviours otherwise completely unnoticed and uncommented on 
by medieval legal, literary and historical writers.°? The work of Ann-Britt Falk,?* for exam- 
ple, demonstrates the dynamic continuity of such a tradition as part of south Scandinavian 
social life into the Middle Ages. Falk traces the continuity of these and related practices 
throughout the Middle Ages, with animal bones, especially skulls, and ceramics being 
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common offerings. In the absence of evidence from such routine medieval sources as the 
laws and the Icelandic sagas, we would, without the archaeological record (and much later 
traditions observed by folklorists), simply have no knowledge of these practices or their 
longevity. 


Future directions 


Researchers have through many decades of scrutiny been able to reveal much about Nordic 
magic both in the period before 1000 and the era after 1500 but the period in-between the 
Conversion and the Reformation has generally been subject to less analysis, although there 
have been a number of recent advances. There remain, however, desiderata. ‘Thus, despite 
the exhaustive attention given to the Icelandic family sagas, other literary resources, such 
as the Icelandic rimur, have been but little exploited and such “new”, that is, underexplored, 
resources may, with more thorough examination, yield novel information about the nature 
of, and thinking about, magic in the medieval North. Similarly, the substantial work that 
earlier generations invested into assembling and publishing the various national traditions of 
charm magic (e.g. Danmarks Trylleformler; [slenzkar pjdsigur og efintyri; Norske Hexeformularer; and 
Signelser ock besviirjelser) has largely remained underexploited.”? Here is an area where there 
exist particularly exciting opportunities for new discoveries, work that can develop in tandem 
with evolving methodological insights, as discussed below. 

In addition to more thoroughly investigating the full range of medieval sources themselves, 
there are some topics, such as “natural magic”, towards which it seems far too little attention 
has been paid with regard to the medieval Scandinavian situation, a bias that derives in part, 
one suspects, from the tendency of scholars to shy away from the East Norse sources, that 
is, the Old Danish and Old Swedish materials, whose philological traditions tend to leave 
the texts less accessible than are the West Norse, that 1s, Old Norwegian and Old Icelandic 
materials. Furthermore, expanding our understanding of “natural magic” may require a 
broader reach in other ways as well, such as a higher degree of cross-disciplinary work from 
such fields as the history of science and the history of ideas, than has thus far been the case. 
Certainly, the extent to which we understand an area like alchemy will prove central to 
providing a clearer image of the degree to which elite concepts of magic from the Continent 
penetrated medieval Scandinavia. 

This issue points to a further sphere where one senses more research could profitably 
be invested, namely, Scandinavia’s contacts with non-Scandinavian cultural traditions. 
Thus, the relationships of Nordic magical traditions to those of their Baltic neighbours, 
and colonial possessions, are of great interest, and although important work has been done 
with respect to the Sami and adjacent Finnic peoples,’® there is undoubtedly more to be 
accomplished in investigating, for example, the degree to which the traditions of the vari- 
ous Balto-Slavic peoples with whom Scandinavians had routine contact before, during and 
after the Age of the Vikings may have provided models and influenced the character of 
Nordic magic in the medieval period. 

Along similar lines, and perhaps of equal significance for our understanding of the 
development of Nordic magic, are the various lines of communication that ran between 
specific monasteries and seats of learning on the Continent such as the universities in Paris, 
Orléans and Bologna, and the ecclesiastical centres in Scandinavia (e.g. Nidar6s, Ribe, 
Lund, Skara, Vadstena). Numerous multinational connections between and among the 
various European religious houses once existed,’’ and investigating these pathways would 
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substantially further our understanding of the medieval situation. Jan Wall, for example,”® 
makes a credible case for British influence from the Handlyng Synne of Robert of Brunnes, 
or one of its models, on the Nordic tradition of the milk-stealing witch, arguing that the 
idea may have been introduced through the Homo conditus (1330-50) of Magister Mathias, 
a Swedish theologian, who might have learned of it during his time in Paris. Likewise, 
the well-established connections between Norway, Nidar6s in particular, and the Abbey of 
St. Victor in Paris, where instruction in Hebrew was possible, might, for example, explain 
the strain of. Jewish magical traditions known to have existed in medieval Scandinavia.°? In 
a similar fashion, the medical traditions of Salerno (Schola Medica Salernitana) are prom- 
inent in the works of Henrik Harpestreng, the most famous of medieval Nordic medical 
figures, whose works in turn feed into late medieval Nordic charm traditions.°° 

As a disciplinary matter, it is almost certain that what some have termed “an archacol- 
ogy of magic” holds out tremendous promise for new information, a potential as yet largely 
unfulfilled, with some notable exceptions;°! whereas it is unlikely that large numbers of new 
manuscripts relating to medieval magic will be discovered in Scandinavia, it is virtually 
certain that over time researchers will discover, and recognize, new objects relevant to our 
understanding of medieval magic in the North. At the same time, new methodologies are 
allowing us to understand our copious written sources in new ways, theories concerned with 
recontextualizing magical practices and understanding how such activities were actually 
performed.® Another, and related, approach that has come to prominence in recent years 
is so-called “memory studies”, a field which has already begun to show promise with respect 
to the use and recollection of charms in other tradition areas.°° 
As has been noted in a context parallel to the present essay’s concern with magic in the 


Nordic Middle Ages, 


...the situation in medieval Scandinavia, due to the unusual nature and richness 
of its textual and other sources of information, its geographical location and its 
connections to adjacent cultures, represents a unique case, a tradition-rich area that 
may hold unparalleled promise for future interdisciplinary efforts. 


Scholarship has come a long way towards fulfilling this promise; yet, despite significant ad- 
vances in recent years, there remains much to be done if we are to understand fully medieval 
Nordic magic. 
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FROM HERMETIC MAGIC TO THE 
MAGIC OF MARVELS 


Antonella Sannino 


Hermetic magic and the magic of marvels are two of the most characteristic features of medi- 
eval and early modern magic. They did not form a single coherent genre, but rather were two 
different sources of astrological techniques that were categorized frequently under the natural 
sciences and empirical and experimental approaches to nature. The magical texts associated 
with the names Hermes, Belenus and ‘Toz Graecus, which form the basis of Hermetic magic, 
have been identified by modern scholars as a distinctive group, with a common origin.! The 
most significant magic text to treat marvels, the Book of the Marvels of the World (De mirabilibus 
mundi), has recently received detailed attention from scholars who have examined its sources. 
This paper will focus on the relationships between these two different genres of magic. Both 
are centred on how magic operates to create artificial life. The Hermetic image magic texts 
deal with instructions for the drawing down of spiritual power or celestial virtue into objects, in 
order to transform them into instruments of magical action,” whilst the magic of marvels repre- 
sents an attempt to situate magical practices within a broader natural philosophical framework. 

David Pingree, in his essay From Hermes to Fabir, has shown that three cultural traditions — 
symbolically represented in the legend of the “three Hermes” (Egyptian, Harranian and 
Mesopotamian) — contributed to the variety of Hermetic techniques for creating artificial 
life. Here, we will deal with the first and second.° The first cultural tradition contributing to 
Hermetic magic has roots in the Egyptian art of vivifying statues, Proclus’s telestic art and 
the rituals of the Sabians. Magical texts in this tradition describe how to induce planetary 
spirits to enter talismans made of metal, stone or wood at astrologically appropriate times. 
The second tradition of Hermetic magic is based on Plato, Aristotle and Galen and includes 
works such as the pseudo-Platonic Liber vaccae (Book of the Cow). This tradition describes the 
artificial generation of animals using semen, wombs and magical substances.* Conversely, 
the Book of the Marvels of the World operates only with hidden forces in nature, which are its 
“images” and “forms”. Its talismanic magic in this tradition uses planetary forces chan- 
nelled through amulets and talismans, reflecting the principles of the Universe. 

Many scholars have stated that a large number of the recipes present in the Book of the 
Marvels have been taken from the Liber vaccae or the Liber Aneguemis minor, a Latin translation 
of the Kitab al-Nawamis. David Pingree has also suggested that the connection between the 
De proprietatibus, a twelfth-century Latin translation of Ibn-al Jazzar’s work Aitdb AL-Khawass, 
and the Book of the Marvels of the World needs further investigation: 


Some of the magical practices described in the De proprietatibus are attributed to 
numerous Greek and Arab authorities. These are found also in Qusta ibn Liqga’s 
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De phisicis hgatures and in De mirabilibus mundi which is attributed to Albertus Magnus. 
The interrelation of these and other texts on amulets remains to be investigated.” 


Maaike van der Lugt has analysed the Liber vaccae’s manuscripts, examining the strong links 
between the Liber vaccae and the De proprietatibus, as well as the influence of these two works 
on the Latin treatise, the Book of the Marvels of the World.® The critical edition of the Book of 
the Marvels of the World and the study of its sources and concepts have shown that the anon- 
ymous author of this text borrowed extensively from De proprietatibus and the Liber vaccae but 
also from other sources, such as the Picatrix, the Latin translation of the Ghdayat al-hakim, 
which draws on rituals originating in the practices of the Sabians of Harran; the De radis of 
Al-Kindi, translated from Arabic before 1259; the Laber ignium of Marcus Graecus that men- 
tions Hermes as an authority; and a Hermetic text, the Ayranides, which describes the magical 
and therapeutic properties of birds, fishes, plants and stones. 


The Book of the Marvels of the World and the 


Latin Hermetic magic texts 


My discussion of the relationship between the magic of marvels and the Latin Hermetic 
texts is centred on two points: a) formal aspects; b) content aspects. 

The Latin Hermetic texts deal with sympathetic, amuletic and talismanic magic, so 
Hermetic magic can be divided into natural magic (for example, the Ayranides and the Liber 
de quattuor confectionibus ad omnia genera animalium capienda, discussed below) and ceremonial 
magic. Almost all the Hermetic texts on ceremonial magic are as yet unpublished and they 
can be classified according to the manuscripts’ attributions to Hermes, Belenus, Toz Graecus 
and Toz Graecus — Germa Babilonensis.’ A study of the sources of the Book of the Marvels of the 
World showed the links in terms of content between this work and the sympathetic magic of 
the Ayranides and the Liber de quattuor confectionibus. In particular, the manuscript Montpellier, 
Ecole de médecine, MS H 277 is very useful for understanding the precise links between the 
different magical traditions that are found in the Book of the Marvels of the World.® 

In contrast, we know less about the links within the Hermetic ceremonial magic corpus. 
All of these writings were translated from Arabic to Latin over a century between the first 
half of the 1100s and the first decades of the 1200s, continuing to c. 1260. According to 
David Pingree and Vittoria Perrone Gompagni, most of these texts reached the West from 
the Muslim world between the end of the eleventh century and the first half of the twelfth. 
These ceremonial writings present 


themselves in the form of mere collections of precepts [...]; like all learned magic, 
Hermetic magic has its institutional basis in astrology. The direct relationship 
between the motion of the stars and sublunary events, the existence of a specific 
influence of each celestial body on given aspects of worldly life and hence the possi- 
bility of establishing causal links by calculable laws [...]; the texts include operative 
rituals such as prayers, suffumigations, and pronunciations and writing of mysteri- 
ous names.” 


Talismanic magic uses planetary forces channelled through amulets and talismans, according 


to the principles of the universe. In the Picatrix, for example, planetary forces are used to 
perform spells, and to prepare poisons or medicines, with the aim (for example) of helping 
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someone gain their beloved or have revenge on their enemy.!° The talisman acts as the con- 
nection between heavenly virtues and earthly virtues. One who wants to learn the system of 
making talismans has to know in depth the science of correspondences between the planets, 
and of constellations and conjunctions relating to movements in the heavens.!' He must 
ensure that the Moon is in a favourable position. To harness the best of the talisman’s power, 
the enchanter should use a material which is suitable to receive the strength of the heavenly 
bodies, and wait for the right time and place. These two factors and the movements of the 
planets are crucial to the success of the spell. It is also essential that the enchanter has confi- 
dence in himself. Then, he can add words and prayers. A good example is found in Picatrix, 
book III chapters six and seven,!” but we can also find these concepts in the Hermetic Liber 
orationum planetarum septem, which survives in three manuscripts and was edited by Perrone 
Compagni in 2001.!° The theoretical basis of these concepts lies in the art of animating 
statues or rather the art of creating artificial life, as it is described in Asclepius.'* William of 
Auvergne in the thirteenth century was aware of these works and he made a classification of 
them that constitutes a very important source.” 

Hermetic ceremonial magic involves invoking intelligent spiritual essences (spzritus) 
linked to the planets. These essences differ from Christian angels and they are invoked 
through an zmago, in order to focus the action on the world, and to force, bend and dom- 
inate nature. The Hermetic spzritus represents an ordering principle, a quickening of re- 
ality and the merging of an astrological conception of the world with a spiritual one. In 
this way, the kind of vivificatio found in these operational texts is not the sort that invokes 
the soul of a demon to settle in the talisman. The idea of spirttus can be identified with 
virtus or “virtue.”: As a result of the encounter between correctly disposed matter and 
the spiritus of a particular celestial body, the talisman receives its power. From Hermetic 
magical texts therefore, there emerges a conception of magic that engages with practi- 
cal aspects of knowledge of the world, based on the principle of experience. Similarly, 
in the Book of the Marvels of the World, magic is based on two principles: experience and 
authority. The enchanter must have a good moral disposition, and follow the correct 
diet and an appropriate lifestyle. In the Asclepius, for example, it is written that meat is 
prohibited.!° 

Vittoria Perrone Compagni has shown how two translators of Hermetic texts, Adelard 
of Bath and Herman of Carinthia, strove to present magic as a useful and powerful art in 
the scientific curriculum. They strove to legitimize it as the operating side of astrology. “Adelard 
renders the Liber planetarum ex Scientia Abel into Latin,’ Herman refers to Iorma the Baby- 
lonian and Toz the Ionian as ‘operators of talismans’, thelesmatici”.'® Other translators such 
as John of Seville and Daniel of Morley concurred, affirming talismanic magic as a science. 
The problem with this approach to talismans was an ethical one, which put good Christians 
in a difficult position. Ultimately, magic was excluded from the philosophical curriculum 
not for its content, because this was recognized to be ultimately founded on astrology, but 
for its potential to be used for evil; indeed, it was described as the magistra omnis iniquitatis 
(the mistress of every iniquity). In Michael Scot, for example, the attitude to magic was 
suspended between scientific recognition and religious condemnation.!? This ambivalent 
position makes clear how difficult it was to integrate this new material within traditional 
culture. This situation continued into the fifteenth century, as can be seen by the Recom- 
mendatio astronomiae, an anonymous tract defending astrology and magic in which Hermetic 
texts are related to the works of the accepted authority Claudius Ptolemaeus in an attempt 


to bring talismanic images back into the framework of science.” 
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The Hermeticism of the Latin Middle Ages represented Hermes Trismegistus as the myth- 
ical custodian of an ancient wisdom, a kind of prophet, but also as a philosopher in whose 
writings Arabic, Latin and Hebrew thinkers had sought answers to questions relating to the- 
ology, cosmology, ethics and the natural and occult sciences (in particular, medicine, astral 
magic and alchemy).”! Recent scholarship on medieval Hermeticism, and on the magical, 
astrological, medical and alchemical texts that were translated from Arabic and attributed to 
Toz and Germa Babiloniensis, has expanded our view of Hermes Trismegistus and his image 
during the Middle Ages. Furthermore, scholars have recently argued that the old distinction 
between philosophical Hermeticism and occult Hermeticism is no longer sustainable. 


Hermetic magic texts 


David Pingree has suggested that the ceremonial magical literature of Arabic origin can be 
classified by distinguishing texts on the basis of the means used to achieve their effect: amulets 
or talismans. In this reading, an amulet is a stone, usually a gem, naturally endowed with oc- 
cult virtues, whilst talisman is an image moulded or carved in metal, or in rare cases modelled 
in wax or clay. Vittoria Perrone Compagni has also introduced a distinction within Hermetic 
ceremonial texts according to their attribution to Hermes, Belenus and Toz Graecus.”? I will 
therefore deal with ceremonial magic texts according to this useful distinction, beginning first 
with the group of texts attributed to Hermes, and proceeding second to those attributed to 
Belenus and third to those attributed to Toz Graecus. 

First, I turn to an example from the group of texts attributed to Hermes, that is the De 
umaginibus sive annults septem planetarum, which describes the manufacture of seven planetary 
rings. The enchanter sculpts the image of the planet on the appropriate gem, then embeds 
the gemstone in a ring, which belongs to the appropriate planetary rulership. The ring will 
exert its influence only if the enchanter complies with precise sexual and dietary prohibi- 
tions and with certain rules of conduct. For example, the Venus Ring in this text is used to 
arouse love, but it requires that the enchanter wears women’s clothes and adorns his head 
“ut mulier”.2° Another text in this group, the Liber Saturni, part of the Liber planetarum, de- 
scribes the creation of ten rings of Saturn. The “excavator” paints an image of Saturn on 
the gem, encasing it in a ring of iron while his assistants, dressed in gowns of black, begin 
to sing a kind of dirge (lugubrus), wailing and shedding tears. Magical rites with smoke, 
exorcisms, prayers, animal sacrifices and the lighting of candles are then performed.”* An- 
other of the books of the planets, the Liber Mercuri, describes how the craftsman should 
fabricate two rings in order to obtain scientific knowledge, memory and eloquence. As part 
of the ritual, he must ride a white mule (the sacred animal of Mercury) with a book in his 
hand and a crown on his head; he then recites a long prayer while an assistant performs a 
magic rite with smoke and the burning of incense.”° My final example from this group of 
Hermetic magic texts, the De imaginibus et horis, describes the talismans to be fabricated at 
different times of the day, every day of the week.?° 

My second group of Hermetic magic texts on talismans are those attributed to Belenus, 
among which the most popular and well known was the Liber imaginum Lunae. This work 
lists the talismans to be created when the moon is in each of its twenty-eight mansions. 
The mansions refer to a star or a group of stars in which the moon appears or rests every 
night during its monthly orbit.?’ This composite text includes the De viginti quattuor horis, 
which lists the names of each of the twenty-four hours, specifies the classes of bodies that, 
in every single hour, direct their prayers to God, and for each hour indicates the projects 
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that can be brought to completion.?® The De imaginibus diei et noctis is an amplification of 
the original Arabic version of De vigintt quattour horis and indicates the rules and precepts for 
fabricating the talismans in a twenty-four hour period.*? Paolo Lucentini has transcribed 
the Liber imaginum lunae and the De viginiti quattuor horis from the copy of the Liber introductorius 
in Munich, Bayerische Staatsbibliothek, MS CLM 10268.°° My final example from this 
group 1s the De imaginibus septem planetarum which describes the fabrication of planetary talis- 
mans made from the metal appropriate to each planet, and at an appropriate day and time. 
The talisman must then be filled with spices, burned to create a mystical smoke, folded up 
in a cloth upon which a seal of the planet has been painted, and buried.*! 

In my third category, the amuletic writings attributed to Toz, the De lapidibus veneris lists 
ten stones belonging to the dominion of Venus. The occult properties described in this text 
are medical and there are no ritual elements. For this reason, the level of magic present 
in the text can be categorized as natural.*? A further text in this group, the De stationibus 
ad cultum Veneris, according to the title which William of Auvergne cites, has many ties to 
the Liber Veneris (that is the text on this planet that forms part of the Liber Planetarum) and 
therefore is probably the same text. The version of this text in Marciana National Library 
of Venice, MS lat. XIV was translated by John of Seville.>? This Liber Veneris is attributed to 
Toz Graecus and/or Germa Babilonensis, the “second Hermes” who lived after the flood- 
ing of Babylon, and (in contrast to the De lapidibus veneris) presents a form of talismanic 
magic with highly pronounced ceremonial components. 

Turning now to the Hermetic texts belonging to the category of natural magic, the 
Kyranides, referenced as an authority by the Book of the Marvels of the World, describes in al- 
phabetical order the magical healing powers of plants, animals and stones, and their se- 
cret relationships.* Also entitled The Book of Physical Virtues, Diseases and Treatments or Liber 
Medicinalis, this work is made up of two sections, the Ayranis attributed to the Persian king 
Kyranus, and the Liber Therapeutikos by Harpokration of Alexandria. It was compiled by a 
Byzantine author between the fifth and eighth centuries and was probably translated into 
Latin by the cleric Paschalis Romanus in 1169 at Constantinople. The first Ayranis, said to 
have been carved in Syriac characters on an iron pillar, was given by Hermes Trismegistus 
to men so that they could be educated about the virtues of plants, fish, birds and twenty-four 
stones, alphabetically ordered according to the Greek alphabet. The treatise has three bes- 
tiaries in Greek alphabetical order, and instructions for preparing potions and talismans 
with medicinal and magical properties.°° 

A second significant work of natural magic attributed to Hermes is the Liber de quattuor 
confectionibus ad omnia genera animalium capienda, the Latin translation of an Arabic treatise 
in the form of a dialogue. Preserved in a single manuscript, the text is mentioned by the 
author of the Speculum astronomiae and by William of Auvergne in his De unwerso. The dia- 
logue between Hermes and Aristoas (Aristotle) in this text describes four confections for 
catching wolves, wild beasts, birds and reptiles. Suffumigationes and prayers to the spiritus 
anmahum to obtain their obedience follow recipes using animal and plant substances. The 
secreta of the confections was revealed by Arod, namely the archangel Gabriel, to Ismenus, 
that is Adam. This kind of magic is very different from Hermetic ceremonial magic, and 
is much more similar to the magical procedures in the Book of the Marvels of the World.*’ The 
recipes are limited to using the occult properties of physical things, by means of a simple 
practical application of the knowledge of the relationships between the stars and the events 
of the sublunary world; therefore, it is a type of talismanic magic that includes only three 
elements: astrological knowledge, the figure to be engraved and the material used. 
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Platonic magic 


The Liber Aneguemis (or Nemith or Neumich) also known as the Liber vaccae (from the first version) 
is the Latin translation, made in Spain in the thirteenth century, of an apocryphal Arabic 
text from the ninth century. The Arabic version, the Aztab ‘an-nawdmis, today remains only 
in small fragments, preserved in a manuscript at the Bibliothéque National in Paris. This 
text, attributed to Abu Zayd Hunanyn ibn Ishaq Sulayman ibn Ayyib ‘al-’[badi, appears to 
be a translation from the Greek of a work by Galen in which he comments on The Laws of 
Plato. The Liber vaccae has been considered “the dark side of Picatrix’’: if the Ghdyat al-Hakim 
is concerned with the use and manipulation of celestial forces with the help of talismans in 
order to govern the world, the Lzber vaccae contains recipes to create animals with the ability 
to reason, as well as recipes that enable the operator to speak with demons, become invisible 
and perform many other occult acts. It is a Hermetic text of natural magic that can also be 
linked to alchemy. One indication of Hermetic origins is noted by David Pingree who, in 
“From Hermes to Jabir and the Book of the Cow”, hypothesized that the word nawdmis, tran- 
scribed namusa, and meaning “secrets”, is not in fact the Greek nomos, meaning law. Thus, the 
term ¢egumentum, which 1s found in the Latin prologue and which means the hiding or keeping 
of secrets, can be explained. The original Syriac version would be the work of Thabit ibn 
Qurra, and the Kitab ‘an-nawamis attributable to the prophet Hermes.”® 

The Liber vaccae is divided into two books, the Aneguemis maior, with forty-six experiments 
and the Aneguemis minor with forty-one, introduced with a commentary by pseudo-Hunayn. 
The contents of these two books are set out in the prologue. This refers to the preparation and 
preliminary study of the plants, stones, animals and tools required for the magical operation: 


Ignorance is not an excuse not to learn about this topic, neither for those who 
read it, nor for someone who already knows or meditates. It means that the lack of 
knowledge of the tool to be used in an operation, or the name of a species, mineral, 
vegetable, animal or some wonder results in failure. I have already spoken about it: 
that first the operators should strive to identify the ingredients they do not know, 
identifying them by their reputation, and only then [should they] begin to work. 
This knowledge is what we can get from this work: so, you learn.*? 


In the recipes, the virtues of plants and stones, and the power of organs and parts of animals 
are used as tools that enable the operator to walk all over the globe, speak with demons, 
create rational animals or change the appearance of himself or the objects of his operations. 
The first four operations are aimed at generating a rational animal, bees and oxen without 
mating, using in the first case an animal as artificial incubator. 


The Book of the Marvels of the World 


The Book of the Marvels of the World is an anonymous work, wrongly attributed to Albertus 
Magnus, and probably written between 1223 and 1273 in Paris. The work fits into the me- 
dieval discussion on Quid sit magia. Focusing on its contents, the Book of the Marvels of the World 
is a collection of extravagant prescriptions, framed within two discussions of philosophical 
and scientific theories. It can be subdivided into: a) Prologue; b) Experimenta and c) Epilogue. 
The prologue has a theoretical-philosophical emphasis and is the most original section of the 
work. The Experimenta are precepts, formulas and mixtures. This is the prescriptive part of the 
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text where the theory is put into practice. Here, the theoretical and speculative level of the pre- 
vious pages 1s debased to the level of recipe and ritual, more typical of other hermetic magic 
texts. In this middle section, the prescriptions for lamps and the fire derived from the work 
of Marcus Graecus, and experiments from the Aneguemis minor and the De proprietatibus come 
together. On the one hand, our author seems to deliberately ignore the Aneguemis mator, recog- 
nizing, in a sort of self-censorship, the danger of mixtures between humans and animals. On 
the other hand, the debt of the De mirabilibus towards the Aneguemis minor or Liber vaccae 1s great, 
as has already been shown.*” In fact, the philosophical momentum of the first and third parts 
includes a not insignificant percentage of originality. In the Epilogue, the reflection returns to a 
“learned” mode. The conclusion is almost symmetrical, even stylistically, to the Prologue. 
The magic in the Book of the Marvels of the World can be located particularly: 


a. In the form of organic magic that originates in the Liber Aneguemis minor; 

b. In the form of magic that works through the senses to bind men. The incantations, 
orations and spoken formulas work through the sense of hearing. Characters that are 
figuratively inscribed work through the sense of seeing. Veneficia, which can refer to poi- 
sons or potions, works through the sense of taste. 


These different registers do not result in a stylistically crude attempt to hand down ex- 
pertmenta, derived from works that are part of the Hermetic and pseudo-Platonic traditions. 
Rather, they reveal a conscious decision, a choice to highlight the non-abominable na- 
ture, praeter naturam, of mixtures of human and animal. These qualities had become more 
credible during the thirteenth century because of the Liber vaccae, but were often viewed as 
abominable. By contrast, the author of the Book of the Marvels of the World decided to hand 
down ancient teachings that revealed the extraordinary phenomena of nature, the secrets 
it hides and that scholars in turn concealed in order to excite the wonder of the common 
people. The task of the wise man is presented in a clear and incisive way: to unpack and 
reveal the things that seem extraordinary to man, discovering the causes within an ordo 
rerum regulated by sympathetic principles. The author speaks in the first person and makes 
reference to the common people, and writes in a long-winded and formulaic style. The 
secrets or expertmenta are usually introduced by the formula: “Si vis igitur experimentari”. 
The epistemological criteria identified by the author fall in two main areas: experience and 
tradition; in this way, the text has a double perspective, that of practice and that of theory. 

A significant example of this double perspective 1s the author’s reference to the authority 
of Avicenna when he explains how ligatures work. Ligatures can be done: 


a. When the human soul 1s affected by a great passion, whether this is love or hate. This 
passion can convert desire into action. For Avicenna, passion lies in the transitive and 
creative imagination, and only the Prophet can convert this into action. In the Book of the 
Marvels of the World by contrast, it is extended to all kinds of souls. 

b. When the operator is able to use a sympathetic correspondence between things. This 
kind of ligature is based on the idea that one can influence something based on its rela- 
tionship or resemblance to another thing. 


This emphasis on a great emotional feeling or desire of the soul is a marker of the influ- 


ence of Al-Kindi. The power of the imagination described by Avicenna is connected to the 
idea of desire as a force in the operation discussed by Al-Kindi."! The author of the Book 
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of the Marvels of the World does not worry about the free will of the recipient of the ligature, 
nor does he manifest concerns of a theological type; what matters 1s the strong imaginative 
determination of the operator. The recipient, who is naturally inclined or endowed with 
determination and passions just as the enchanter is, can, however, break the ligature, if he 
or she has the strength to do so. 

In the Book of the Marvels of the World, some actions appear to be secret and mysterious 
because their causes are unknown. But these causes can be found in a doctrine of similarity 
and universal sympathy, which this text explains with reference to the authority of philoso- 
phers, doctors, alchemists and astrologers. All things attract things with like qualities, and 
they repel things with opposite qualities. It is not secret — we read in the Book of the Marvels of 
the World — and hidden from the people that every like thing suffers with the things it is like, 
or loves, moves and embraces them. 

Every living thing has a natural inclination towards its own species, and has active and 
rational virtues that lead them to others like themselves. This virtue is a force that drives 
and infects things, depending on their species, but also depending on the individual. It is 
interesting to note the use of two words in this magic text, “publicum” (in the sense of known) 
and “verificatum” (verified and understood by all men), terms close to scientific language, 
that are used to attest the veracity of an action that seems far removed from modern stand- 
ards of science. The ligature is also mysterious (secret) and can be explained by experience 
rather than science. Thus, this phenomenon still remains suspended between scientific 
language and mystery, even though the text does not refer to either scientific demonstration 
or magic-philosophical revelation. 

The semilitudo between primary and secondary properties, innate and accidental proper- 
ties, and the related antagonism between species demonstrates a cosmological conception 
that revolves around the doctrine of specific form, “virtus activa rationabilis” and that 
of natural images. According to this doctrine, every living thing has its own virtue that 
derives from the planets and is in accord with its own celestial image. This correspondence 
of images between a created entity and an astrological figuration illustrates a sort of 
astrological determinism.” 

The Book of the Marvels of the World therefore outlines a sympathetic Cosmos, in which 
every living thing consists of different proportions of the elements, and where each species 
is endowed with an obscure virtus rationabilis determined by and dependent on the planets, 
in a world centred on correspondences between heaven and earth. Man is the final cause 
of the Universe. He is the end of natural things, and all natural things are for him.*? These 
philosophical echoes of the anthropology of the Picatrix** and of some passages in Asclepius 
VI,” relating to man as minor mundi, contribute to the presentation of man as a great won- 
der in the Book of the Marvels of the World.’® No theological problems emerge: there is never 
a reference to nature as created and man and his knowledge lose the sacral aura which 
they possess in the Picatrix. The wise man is not a priest and the pursuit of knowledge and 
understanding does not have a soteriological and eschatological function here. In fact, the 
magician-philosopher has a rather social role: he is a communicator of scientific knowledge, 
although at times he rises to the tone of a prophet, who appears to reveal secrets. 

As in the Hermetic texts, here magic emerges as knowledge that gives power. Secrets and 
wonders, however, require a specific course of study that the author claims to have learned 
from Plato’s Liber Regimentis, that is, the Liber vaccae. In the Book of the Marvels of the World, 
the curriculum studiorum for students includes dialectic, natural philosophy, astrology and 
necromancy.*” Man can achieve a deep knowledge of mirabilia, availing himself of an art of 
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the érivium, dialectic, a discipline of the quadrivium, astrology and necromancy, which is here 
understood as the knowledge of hidden things (scientia de rebus absconditis). However, in the 
Book of the Marvels of the World, the garb of the necromancer is not that of the makers of tal- 
ismans portrayed in the Picatrix but rather the dress of the natural philosopher, who reveals 
through experience the causes of phenomena that only appear to be secret. In the Picatrix, 
necromancy is a science and an art, the knowledge and practice of “any fact concealed 


to the senses”*® 


which involves operations drawing on intelligent spiritual essences linked to 
the planets. But in the Book of the Marvels of the World, there are no prayers, suffumigations or 
the pronunciation and writing of mysterious names, such as we find in the Picatrix, and also 
in Hermetic image magic texts. 

The Book of the Marvels of the World also has some continuities with the traditions repre- 
sented by the Hermetic Ayranides and the Liber de quattuor confectionibus. The vademecum of 
the natural philosopher includes knowledge of the primary qualities, heat and cold, and 
of natural properties. So if you want to excite cool passions, heat can help. If you want to 
instill courage in someone, you should advise them to carry a lion’s organ, since the lion is 
brave as a species, or they should wear the shirt of a courtesan, who is brave as an individ- 
ual (singulariter). Likewise, if you want to excite love, you should look for an animal that has 
a loving nature such as the swallow or the dove. Continuing in the field of organic magic, 
if you want to make someone talkative, simply bring near them the tongue of a dog or a 
bird. Similarly, any living being has one natural property in excess, which could be used to 
stimulate the same virtues in another living being, as it is proven that “every virtue moves 
toward what is similar”.*? This knowledge is based on experience, and that which has no 
visibly explicit cause is classified as a secret or a marvel. 

The Epilogue of the Book of the Marvels of the World presents the following classification of 


marvels: 


1. A rare and unusual phenomenon whose cause is unknown. This is an extraordinary 
manifestation of the highest grade; 

2. A phenomenon that is not new or uncommon, but whose cause is unknown. The 
extraordinary nature of this phenomenon is of medium grade; 

3. A phenomenon that is not uncommon, but whose identified cause is not in itself suffi- 
cient to provide a complete explanation for it. This phenomenon is exceptional but not 
in a significant way. 


All these phenomena, and the actions, agents and subjects they encompass, eventually 
come to an end, meaning that they are brought back within the natural order. 

In the final section of my discussion of the Book of the Marvels of the World, I discuss the 
origin and classification of the c. 167 recipes it contains that take up the largest portion of 
the text. 

Thirty recipes were excerpted from the Liber vaccae (or Aneguemis minor), and others derive 
from Jabir’s De proprietatibus, fPliny’s Naturalis Historia, Albertus Magnus’s De animalibus, the 
Epistula de secretis operibus artis et naturae attributed to Roger Bacon, and Marcus Graecus’s 
Liber ignium. 

The recipes can be classified with respect to their purpose, ingredients and method. 

Sympathetic magic in its simplest form is the basis of many recipes that are founded on 
the natural qualities of stones, plants and animals. In the Book of the Marvels of the World, 
there are many recipes designed to cause birds, animals or fishes to congregate. These have 
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a natural, magical character such as we can also find in the Hermetic Liber de quattuor confec- 
tionibus and in the Ayranides. The precepts in these three texts are greatly simplified and do 
not involve any of the ritualistic complications associated with Hermetic talismanic magic. 
Other recipes in the Book of the Marvels of the World deal with medicinal magic to heal men 
and stimulate the fertility of women, as well as early methods of Viagra; others deal with 
magic candles and lamps. Some of the first group of recipes are for familiar purposes: to 
catch birds in the hand, to ward off dogs and snakes, to catch a mole, to break charms and 
loose bonds, to see the future in one’s sleep, to make a chicken or other animal dance in a 
dish and so on. 

These recipes operate with regard to the following principles: an affinity or attraction be- 
tween things with similar qualities or virtues; the association of second and third qualities 
with first quality; a distinction between qualities innate to a whole kind (species) or to indi- 
vidual things and antagonism between things with opposite qualities. All these principles 
are listed in many popular recipes, collected from philosophers and ancient authors. For ex- 
ample, the lion’s virtue gives boldness and magnanimity; the dove, swallow and sparrow’s 
virtue gives love; the magnet’s virtue is attraction and so on. With regard to the recipes 
collected from the De proprietatibus, many authorities are cited such as Mesue, Aristotle, 
Galen, Avicenna, Cleopatra and Tabariensis. As Sophie Page has shown: “they seem to 
relate to the extraction of groups of recipes from a number of different sources which have 
been compiled together”.°” The references to Aristotle come from the Arabic version of 
Aristotle’s On Animals. Other recipes cite only “Philosophers.” According to my research, 
these are not only Aristotle and Pliny but also William of Auvergne, Albertus Magnus and 
Roger Bacon.”! A particularly clear example of these precepts is one which takes a part of 
the mule or of the hare to incite carnal appetites. Other recipes are gathered from Archige- 
nus’s Liber de aegritudibus cronicis, and Qusta ibn Luqa, who prescribes several medical reme- 
dies using animal parts for conception, contraception, the acquisition of valuable qualities 
and playing tricks. 

The recipes of the Book of the Marvels of the World, like their sources (not only the De propri- 
etatibus), use the principles of sympathy and antipathy to create relationships between the 
animal world and the human one.°” For example, animal parts and substances are used to 
effect a change in four of the human senses (touch, taste, hearing and sight); on the other 
hand, herbs, stones or even parts of the human body are used to affect animals. Touch and 
taste are stimulated by proximity and contiguity. For example, touch is stimulated by con- 
tact with an object: if a woman is anointed with the urine of a wolf, she will not conceive; if 
you grease the tongues of oxen with fat, they will starve. Other examples concern natural 
medicine: the dress of a pregnant woman can cure someone suffering from quartan fever, 
if he wears it; the left canine tooth of a child, placed on the skin, acts as a contraceptive. 
Taste implies that someone drinks or eats something; for example, in the Book of Cleopatra, 
when the woman collects two samples of mule urine each month, and drinks them, she will 
not conceive, and Galen says that when you eat sorrel leaves or drink its seeds mixed in a 
potion, this regularizes the bowels.°* Sight and hearing imply action at distance. A good 
example comes from the De Theriaca of Galen: the Serpent which is called Regulus in Latin 
is somewhat white, and upon its head there are three hairs. When any man sees them, he 
will die soon.?* 

Animal substances and parts are used in the magical recipes: the ankle of a hare is said 
to cure colic, while sitting on the skin of lion cures haemorrhoids, etc.°? Women are the 
protagonists in the precepts linked to sexuality: she gives life and she is a loving woman. 
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Many recipes are aimed at the acquisition of love, conception, increased fertility, birth and 
contraception. The large numbers of precepts relating to female contraception using ani- 
mal parts, as well as recipes aimed to induce women to fall in love or reveal secrets, reveal 
a medieval point of view: woman is more imperfect than man, she is closer to animals and 
for this reason 1s more affected by them. There are no recipes according to a female point of 
view: a woman cannot avoid the adultery of her husband nor increase his love.°® 

Some recipes make references to Hermetic texts; the precepts describe how to transform 
water into wine, and how a wet cloth placed in mercury will not burn in a fire so that the 
operator’s hands will not burn when he touches it. This precept 1s ascribed to Belbinus, who 
is Belenus or Apollonius of Tyana (a Hermetic author), but it is not found in the De secretis 
naturae nor in the De viginti quattuor horis or De imaginibus diei et noctis.°’ In the Book of the Marvels 
of the World, Belbinus suggests taking the white of an egg and mercury and spraying a cloth 
with it, and washing it off with sea water. When it is dry, the operator 1s instructed to throw 
it into the fire, and it will not burn.°? Another recipe says: when red arsenic and mercury 
are taken, and broken and confected with the juice of the herb sempervivum and the gall of a 
Bull, and a man sprays his hands with it, he will not be burned. Another recipe prescribes 
the use of the herb “portaluca” against visions.°? There are forms of sympathetic magic like 
those found in the Ayranides. 

The recipes that come from the Liber Aneguemis minor belong to a kind of magic totally 
different from natural magic and the magical pharmacopeia of the texts that we have so far 
considered. This kind of magic appears to be more closely related to the alchemical theories 
of transformation and illusion. It includes recipes for changing the shape of a man into that 
of an elephant or horse by means of lamps; producing the illusions of specific shapes; getting 
visions during sleep; making men invisible; inducing flooding in the house; and so on.°” 

The recipes at the end of the Book of the Marvels of the World are very similar to those in the 
Liber ignium of Marcus Graecus. They deal with magic candles and lamps, which make the 
house green and full of snakes, and men appear headless or with three heads, or black, 
or with animals’ or angels’ faces. There are recipes for making lamps to see something 
wonderful. The lamps are made from the skin of a snake, from the bile of a tortoise, from 
glow-worms, from the putrefied brain of a dead man, from yellow sulphur and so on. Some 
others are pyrotechnic; for example, one recipe allows a man to carry fire in his hand and 
the fire will not hurt him.°! At the end, recipes for alcohol and gunpowder (aqua ardens, ignis 
graecus, ignis volans) are given.°” 

Most of these precepts use the principle of affinity and the only “images” are the shadows 
on the walls. Only in two recipes are there references to the construction or fabrication of 
images. 

The first deals with producing the appearance of horrible men to scare away demons; 
the second deals with an image of a man or any other thing which, when it is put in 
water, becomes inflamed.®* The absence of the operative rituals, typically associated with 
Hermetic magic, assured the appeal of the Book of the Marvels of the World from the Middle 
Ages into the modern age. 


Future directions 


A new research project, addressing the interrelations of the manuscript traditions of the 
following texts: Book of the Marvels of the World, the Liber vaccae and the De proprietatibus, could 
provide some interesting results. We also trust that the appeal of the Hermetic talismanic 
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magic texts and Book of the Marvels of the World in the Renaissance, for example in the works of 
Giovanni Battista Della Porta, Cornelius Agrippa of Nettesheim and John Dee will promote 
a fruitful interchange between scholars of medieval and Renaissance magic. 

New research could also highlight how the magic of marvels employs alchemy and herbal 
medicine. Finally, a comprehensive historical census of the vernacular translations of the 
Book of the Marvels of the World, with particular attention on the sources and their arrange- 
ment, could help scholars to realize the potential of these projects.°* 
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recipere vim planetarum, et quomodo opera fiunt per ymagines; et hec est radix scienciarum 
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perimento comprobatur. Si illud agens quod in ipsa virtute agit habuerit naturam in illo 
opere manifestam. et maxime ut talis operacio sit virtutem habens in ipsis rebus. non natura 
manifesta quam habeat in eis, tunc opus illud erit forcius et magis apparens. et quod ex eo 
effectualiter apparebit veracius et magis cognitum. 
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adstringit; suspicit caelum. sic ergo feliciore loco medietatis est positus, ut, quae infra se sunt, 
diligat, ipse a se superioribus diligatur. colit terram, eclementis velocitate miscetur, acumine men- 
tis maris profunda descendit. omnia illi licent, non caelum videtur altissimum; quasi e proximo 
enim animi sagacitate metitur. intentionem animi eius nulla aeris caligo confundit, non densitas 
terrae operam eius impedit, non aquae altitudo profunda despectum eius obtundit. omnia idem 
est et ubique idem est. 
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omnia quae philosophi scripserunt, nec poterit certificare omnia quae apparebunt sensibus homi- 
num, et invadet eum tristitia animi, quoniam in illis rebus est mirabilitas omnium quae videntur’; 
pp. 99-100: ‘Merito ergo Plato dixit, quod qui non fuerit valde solers in dialectica et doctus in 
virtutibus rerum naturalium, similiter in signis stellarum et nigromanticarum virtutum, non videbit 
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See n. 44. 
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De mirabilibus mundi, ed. Sannino, 110: “Et in ibvo Cleopatrae: quando mulier accipit omni mense de 
urina mulae pondera duo, et bibit ipsam, non concipit”; 111: “Et dixit Galienus, quod quando folia 
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De mirabilibus mundi, ed. Sannino, 108: “Et in libro de theriaca Galient dicitur, quod serpens, qui dicitur 
regulus, est subalbidus, supra cuius caput sunt tres pili, et quando videt eum aliquis, moritur statim, 
et quando audit sibilum eius aliquis vel aliquid moritur, et omnis bestia quae comedit ex eo mortuo 
etiam moritur. 

De mirabilibus mundi, ed. Sannino, 112: “Et dixit Aristoteles: qui sedet super pellem leonis, recedunt 
ab eo haemorrhoidae.” 

De mirabilibus mundi, ed. Sannino, 114: “Si vis ut mulier non corrumpatur nec quaerat viros, accipe 
priapum lupi, et pilos palpebrarum eius, et pilos qui sunt sub barba eius, et combure illud totum, 
et da ei in in potu ipsa nesciente et nullum alium volet. Et dixerunt: quando mulier non vult virum 
suum, tune accipiat vir elus aliquid de sepo hyrcorum mediorum inter parvos et magnos, et liniat 
cum €o priapum suum, et coeat, ipsa enim amabit eum, et non coibit postea cum aliquibus. 

De mirabilibus mundi, ed. Sannino, 118: “Et dicitur in 2bro Hermetis: quando proticitur semen porri 
super acetum, recedit acetositas eius.” 

De mirabilibus mundi, ed. Sannino, “Et dixit Belbinus: quando accipis albumen ovi et alumen, et lenis 
cum eo pannum et ipsum abluis cum aqua salis, sicca eum, prohibet ignem comburere.” 

Ibid.: “Et dixit alius, quando accipitur arsenicum rubrum et alumen et teruntur et confictuntur cum 
succo sempervivae et felle tauri, et linit cum eo homo manus suas, deinde accipit ferrum ignitum, 
non comburit ipsum.” 

De mirabilibus mundi, ed. Sannino, 130: Ut homines videantur habere quorumlibet animalium 
capita, accipe sulphur vivum et lythargirium, et istis simul pulverizatis sparge in lampade oleo 
plena, habeantque candelam de cera virginea, quae permixta sit cum felle illius animalis, cuius 
caput vis ut videatur habere tenens candelam accensam de lampadis igne; 139-40: Licinium 
aliud, quod cum accenditur, omnia videntur alba et argentea: accipe lacertam unam nigram et 
abscinde caudam elus, et accipe quod exit, quia est simile argenti vivi. Deinde accipe licinium, 
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et madefac cum oleo, et pone ipsum in lampade nova, et accende, domus eius videbitur splendida 
et alba velut argentata; 143: Si vis facere contrarium, scilicet imaginem aliquam hominis aut 
alterius, et quando ponitur in aqua, accenditur, et si extraxeris eam, extinguitur, accipe calcem non 
extinctam, et permisce eam cum aliquantulo cerae, et oleo sesami et naphta, id est terra alba, et 
sulphure, et fac ex illo imaginem: nam quando tu roborabis aquam, accendetur ignis; 144: Si vis 
facere, ut quando aperis manus tuas super lampadem, extinguatur lumen, et quando claudis eas 
super eam, accenditur, et non cessat illud facere, accipe speciem quae dicitur spuma India et tere 
eam, deinde confice eam cum aqua camphorae et line cum ea manus tuas, deinde aperi eas in facie 
lampadis, delebitur lumen eius, et claude eas et reaccendetur.” 

De mirabilibus mundi, ed. Sannino, 145-46: Si vis portare in manu tua ignem, ut non offendat, accipe 
calcem dissolutam cum aqua fabarum calida et aliquantulum magranculis et aliquantululm mal- 
vaevisci et permisce illud cum eo bene, deinde line cum eo palmam tuam, et fac siccari, et pone in 
ea ignem et non offendat et non nocebit; 149-50: Experimentum mirabile, quod facit homines ire 
in ignem sine laesione vel portare ignem vel ferrum ignitum in manu. Recipe succum bismalvae et 
albumen ovi et semen psilii et calcem, et pulveriza et confice; cum illo albumine ovi succi raphani 
commisce. Ex hac confectione illinias corpus tuum vel manum, et dimitte siccari, et postea iterum 
ilinias, et post hoc poteris audactersustinere ignem sine nocumento. Si autem velis ut videatur 
ardere, illud linitum asperge de sulphure vivo bene pulverizato, et videbitur comburi, cum accen- 
detur sulphur, et nihil e1 nocebit: si in flammam candelae, quam quis tenet in manu, colophoniam 
vel picem graecam insufflaveris subtilissime tritam, mirabiliter auget ignem, et usque ad domum 
porrigit flammam. Ut ignem illaesus portare possis, cum aqua fabarum calida calx dissolvatur, et 
modicum terrae rubeae de Messina, postea parum malvavisci adiicias, quibus in simul coniunc- 
tis vel commixtis palmam illinias et desiccari permittas, sic eum ignem quolibet illaesus portare 
poteris. 


62 De mirabilibus mundi, ed. Sannino, 150-51: 


Aquam ardentem sic facies: recipe vinum nigrum spissum potens et vetus, et in una quarta 
ipsius distimperabis, sulphuris vivi subtilissime pulverizati, tartarum de bono vino et salis 
communis albi grossi, postea pone in cucurbita bene plumbeata et desuper posito alambico 
distillabis aquam ardentem, quam servare debes in vase vitreo. Ignem Graecum sic facies: 
recipe sulphurem vivum, tartarum, sarcocollam, picollam, sal coctum, petroleum et oleum 
commune, omnia fac bullire invicem bene, et si quid imponitur in eo, accendetur, sive ignum 
sive ferrum, et non extinguitur nisi urina, aceto vel arena. 


63 J. Riddick Partington, A History of Greek Fire and Gunpowder, intr. B.S. Hall (Balttmore, MD and 


London: Johns Hopkins University Press, 1999), 85. 


64 On the Italian translations of the Book of the Marvels, see R. Tarantino, “Le traduzioni italiane del De 


mirabilibus mundi: il caso di due redazioni singolari,” Studi filosofict 35 (2012): 51-73. 
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THE NOTION OF PROPERTIES 


‘Tensions between Scientia and Ars in medieval 
natural philosophy and magic 


Isabelle Draelants 


This chapter looks at a central notion used in medieval natural philosophy and magic: the 
properties of creatures and substances, called proprietas, vis, virtus (or virtus specifica), qualitas or 
even natura. The importance of this concept comes from its use both in traditional Western 
thought, in order to define the nature of a thing or physical action, and in Arabic medi- 
cine, as an essential concept to explain a transformation or an effect. The first half of the 
thirteenth century was the time when these disciplines came together most intensely, be- 
cause it was the period when we see the assimilation of Aristotle’s natural philosophy and 
its commentators, and of the works of Arab physicians and philosophers which had been 
translated into Latin during the last hundred and fifty years. We also see in thirteenth-century 
scholasticism a growing curiosity about nature and about the science of the soul’s faculties 
(“psychology”, coming from the De anima of Aristotle), and a growing importance given to 
causation, all of which enhanced considerably theories of knowledge and the study of per- 
ceptions and sensations. In this period, the comprehensive notion of natural property served 
equally to describe and define nature for educational purposes, and to explain natural or 
magical properties for therapeutic or prophylactic purposes. Therefore, it helps us to address 
the intellectual context of the birth of natural magic in medieval Europe as a peripheral 
branch of natural philosophy. 

The concepts of proprietas and virtus were the basis of the traditional study of De rerum 
natura (The Nature of Things) in the West. Medieval scholars read and interpreted the 
natural features of a body or a creature in terms of properties that allowed them to define 
it unequivocally. In the early thirteenth century, various explanatory traditions relating to 
physical dynamics in the world were connected under a common term, “property”: 1. The 
concept of the “property and nature of things” that underlay the traditional description of 
the universe, 2. The description of a sensible effect (i.e. one that could be seen or felt) of a 
transformation in the physical world, following Aristotelian physics. 3. A therapeutic oper- 
ation, according to Arabic medicine, 4. The virtue of magical action. The notion of natural 
proprietas/virtus was particularly convenient for learned medieval thought, which was in- 
creasingly interested in causality and sensation, and it seemed, therefore, that it would play 
a central role in medieval physics. However, in its relationship with magic, the notion of 
properties did not have the expected epistemological success, for reasons that are partly due 
to competition between classifications coming from the various inherited sciences. Indeed, 
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the various traditions (Latin, Greek, Arabic) for classifying knowledge did not find a dura- 
ble way to coexist in the West, at this time. First, medicine was attempting to gain a more 
important place as an intermediary between art and science, and second, the theoretical 
branches of natural philosophy were coming to be defined according to the Aristotelian 
books on nature. 

Amid these epistemological developments, “natural magic” was a paradox that struggled 
to find its place in the West: in both a theoretical and practical sense, it also sought to marry 
the natural and the extraordinary, while at the same time avoiding the trap of superstition. 
Over the following centuries, as religious orthodoxy became increasingly defined, and schol- 
arly disciplines increasingly professionalized, the “naturalistic bet” of natural magic was not 
won, although there were still numerous attempts to legitimize it during the Renaissance. 

This chapter seeks to clarify the meaning of “natural magic” by focusing on the notion 
of the natural property in the thirteenth century, and examining the significant intellectual 
traditions and textual sources at this crucial moment in medieval thought. The chapter is 
divided into five parts: the first part examines the areas where the concept of property was 
applied; the second recalls the legacies and origins of this concept; the third is about the 
diverse vocabulary of medieval magic; the fourth argues that nigromancy was accepted as the 
science of properties and the final part examines attempts to theorize this science. The chapter 
concludes with some new research directions that could fruitfully develop from the current 
state of research. 


Proprietas, vis/virtus, natura: the ubiquity of the notion 
of property in medieval natura rerum literature 


Traditionally, the term “nature”, for a thing, covers its essence, that is the set of constant and 
universal characteristics that distinguishes it from other things and enables it to be defined. 
Philosophically, the form of a living being becomes approximately identified with its nature 
(physis) in its etiological and essential characterization. As for the properties of a living thing, 
they represent its internal and external characteristics that allow us to describe it as belonging 
to a given species, but also to explain how it can be the origin of a transformation, called 
operatio in medieval treatises. 

In the Middle Ages, the quest for the nature of things and the conception of their proper- 
ties was rooted in the long literary tradition of the Latin Natura rerum literature (for example, 
Varro, first century AD), and more distantly in the collections of physika and paradoxa in 
Hellenistic literature. In the twelfth century, the exegetical, tropological tradition, which 
was based on seeing the constant correspondences between things in the lower world as a 
reflection of the divine one, greatly influenced by Augustine of Hippo, was merged with 
a new philosophical conception influenced by Aristotelianism and the humoural theory 
of Galenic medicine. Physis then came to be seen as a reality apprehensible by the senses 
(a sensu), and physical transformations were explained by the four fundamental elements 
(earth, water, fire and air). Indeed, the craze for texts on natura rerum increased at the begin- 
ning of the thirteenth century, under the influence of two related factors: a new interest in 
nature for its own sake, and an explosion of the former guadrivium, now widened to “natural 
philosophy”, thanks to the translations of philosophical and medical texts from Arabic and 
Greek made during the twelfth century. 

In the thirteenth century, the literature on nature and on the properties of things provided 
an encyclopaedic description of the world, using the new concepts of materia and _ forma, and 
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organizing reality according to the four sublunary elements. This approach competed with 
the previous naturalistic discourse that was built according to the sequence of the Hexaemeron 
and described biblical realities.! An excellent example of this new literature is the prologue 
of the De proprietatibus rerum (1230-40) of the Franciscan Bartholomeus Anglicus.” All these 
medieval works on nature divided up reality into short descriptive notes that tried to under- 
stand the essence of every thing according to a number of properties or, ideally, a unique, 
symbolic property. This univocity is more convenient for allegorical thought, as every thing 
could play the role of a symbol, following the example of the Physiologus’ animal sections. 

At the same time, in the natural philosophy of the thirteenth century, in Latin and in 
Hebrew,’ every compound sublunary body, whether it is mineral, vegetal or animal, was 
constituted of elements and primary qualities which together made up its complexion. This 
concept of complexion was well understood only after the translation from Arabic, in c. 1230, 
of the Aristotelian work De generatione et corruptione.* As a consequence, whether in the field 
of physics, medicine, physiology, zoology or alchemy, the cause of a transformation was 
explained by the effect resulting from the property of the body at the origin of this action. 

The lapidaries are another rich scholarly literature describing natural properties. Often 
incorporated into natural history, swmmae, or pharmacopoeias, some “scientific” or “philo- 
sophical” lapidaries aimed at describing and classifying the mineral realm and at explain- 
ing its chemical transformations and therapeutic applications. Most often, they took their 
main inspiration from the fifth book of the Greek herbal of Dioscorides (which had under- 
gone several revisions in Greek, and then in Latin, before the twelfth century), and from 
Book 16 of Isidore of Seville’s Etymologiae, which classifies stones by colours and has as its 
main source Book 37 of Pliny’s Naturalis historia. Another ancient source was the syncretic 
Greek—Latin Damigeron-Evax lapidary. We tend to think that all these sources were gath- 
ered together in the environment of Montecassino c. 1100, along with some of the first 
Arabic contributions that emphasized celestial influences such as the Liber de gradibus, the 
Practica Pantegni of Constantine the African and the De physicis ligaturis of Qusta ibn Luqa.° 
Written at the end of the eleventh century, the poem Liber lapidum by the bishop of Rennes, 
Marbode, remained the most significant testimony of this kind of philosophical lapidary until 
the remarkable rise of encyclopaedic lapidaries between 1220 and 1260. The De mineralibus 
(1250-63) of the Dominican Albertus Magnus offers, in this regard, a textbook example, 
accumulating all previous knowledge on the subject.° Like the encyclopaedic lapidary of 
Arnoldus Saxo (¢. 1230-45), which is the main source of the second and third ¢ractatus of 
Albertus’s Book 2, it also integrates lapidaries that deal with astrological seals, and these 
show clear antique and Eastern influence. The most famous of these astrological lapidaries 
is the work of the Jew Zael, known under the name of Thetel’s De sigillis in the versions 
transmitted by Arnoldus Saxo and by Thomas of Cantimpré’s De natura rerum (and conse- 
quently by Konrad von Megenberg and Camille Leonardi). In these astrological lapidaries, 
the physical, medicinal and magical virtues of the stones are connected to a “seal” which is 
engraved, and which is supposed to strengthen the stone’s basic virtue by making a connec- 
tion to the celestial power (wrtus celestis). To this category of astrological lapidaries, we can 
add “magical” lapidaries, where stones are treated as talismans that should be worn in or- 
der to benefit from their powers, and sometimes consecrated with incantations as well. The 
mineral section of the Kyranides collection,’ first written in Greek in the Alexandrine period 
and attributed to Hermes-Harpocration, and then translated into Latin c. 1168-69, is an 
example with which we may compare the later pseudo-Albertinian De virtutibus herbarum, 
plantarum et animalium, probably compiled c. 1240. The latter constituted the first part of the 
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so-called Liber aggregationis, an extremely famous collection of texts of natural magic, which 
was printed more than 300 times during the next two centuries, despite the fact that only a 
few manuscript copies are preserved.® 

In the middle of the thirteenth century, the border was thin and sometimes invisible, 
between the diverse types of literature on the properties of stones. They merge together 
in Book 3 of Albertus Magnus’ De mineralibus, as is shown by the following excerpt, which 
emphasizes the value of nigromancy as the science of natural, astrological and magical 
properties. This passage appears in the book dedicated to astrological seals that are sup- 
posed to strengthen the intrinsic virtue of the stone: 


After that, it 1s necessary to speak about lapidary images and seals: although this 
section is a part of nigromancy, according to this sort of nigromancy which is subordi- 
nated to astronomy, and that we say concerns images and seals. However, because 
of the quality of this knowledge, and because our companions wish to learn it from 
us, reckoning as completely unfulfilled and false whatever we can find written about 
that by numerous [authors], we shall say something about it here. Because few 
know the writing of the ancient wise men concerning lapidary seals, and it cannot 
be known, unless one knows at the same time, astronomy, and magic things, and the 
necromantic sciences. [...].” 


Apart from the De virtutibus lapidum and the De virtute unwersal of Arnoldus Saxo, there is no 
doubt that one source in particular influenced Albert in his conception of how the lapidary 
virtue was connected with the celestial virtue: the letter De phystcts hgaturis or Epistola de incanta- 
tionibus of the Arabic mathematician and astronomer Qasta ibn Luqa (830-910),!° an author 
that Albertus confuses with Constantine the African,'! as does Roger Bacon. This treatise is 
dedicated to talismans and ligatures, i.e. amulets made from natural substances, which are 
to be carried in order to achieve a therapeutic effect. Qasta ibn Luqa, who used a Syriac or 
Arabic version of the pseudo-Aristotelian lapidary, considers that stones and animal sub- 
stances worn as amulets act by means of an occult property that he does not want to conflate with 
their nature: “Ego quoque in multis antiquorum libris legi, suspensa collo suffragari occulta 
proprietate, non sua natura”.!” Certain causes of physical movement, or actions (operationes) or 
properties generated by certain bodies have effects that can be observed by experience, that 
is to say, by perception using the five senses. This effect is expressed in Qusta ibn Luqa’s final 
words, after mentioning magnetic attraction and the inflammability of saltpetre: 


All of which things, if not seen, we do not believe, yet if they are tested [tentata], 
they are confirmed [certificantur]; and perhaps the sayings of the Ancients are to be 
considered the same way. The action of these things is therefore of the order of 
properties and not of reasoning [enim actio ex proprietate est non rationibus]: this is why 
it cannot be understood by this pathway. Indeed, reasoning leads to understanding 
only of what is accessible to the senses. Certain substances therefore sometimes 
have a property that cannot be understood by reason because of its subtlety, provid- 
ing nothing to the senses because of its great elevation. !° 


The physician Arnau of Villanova would later attach great importance to this opuscule in his 


own treatise against nigromancy, Epistola de reprobacione nigromantice fictionis.\* 
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The concept of natural properties: legacies from Hellenistic, 
Hermetic and Arabic thought 


In naturalistic, medical and more particularly pharmacological Arabic literature relating 
to properties, the notion of khawdss (Pl. of khdssa, ¢!v-%) dominates. This notion continues 
the Hellenistic neo-Pythagorean tradition of the ®voua developed in Egypt and Syria. It 
expresses the specific quality that characterises a compound natural body, that is to say a 
specific property (muwjarrabat) that allows the physical transformation defined by the medieval 
word operatio. This quality is expressed by its effect, often without the cause being detecta- 
ble or demonstrable by the usual laws of natural science. In the collections of properties 
rooted in the Greek tradition, such as the Ajranides,!° the components of the mixed bodies 
that demonstrate these qualities are often introduced as pairs or triplets of associated quali- 
ties, linked by correspondences or mysterious sympathies. A Latin version of Ibn al-Jazzar’s 
(d. 1004) Kitab al-Khawdass, entitled the De proprietatibus, also survives, and this text became 
the main source of The Book of the Marvels of the World (De mirabilibus mundi), a work claiming 
to pertain to natural magic which was sometimes attributed to Albertus Magnus.!° Abi 
1’Ala’ Zuhr ibn ‘Abd al-Malik (d. 1131), a Cordovan physician, wrote another book on occult 
sympathies, classifying numerous qualities in alphabetical order, illustrated with quotations 
from Hermes, Razi, Aristotle, Pythagoras, Serapio, Johannes Mesue, Galen, Diascorides and 
other Persian and Roman authors; there is some evidence to suggest that the contents of this 
book were also transmitted in Latin. 

The basis of a substance’s khawdss is the mixture of the primary qualities of the four 
elements (air, fire, water, earth) in proportions which are determined during the composi- 
tion of a natural body. This corresponds with the teaching of Galenic medicine, in which 
the proper complexion of every body is determined by medical tradition, but the way in 
which the primary qualities are compounded is nevertheless not enough to explain the 
operations that result from the constitutions of certain compound bodies, which are owed 
to their specific form. The specific form constitutes the fourth and last kind of quality that 
Arabic physicians employed to characterize a medicinal action. The action (operatio) of the 
specific form is an “added value” that can only be determined by experience. Avicenna, 
in his Canon, delivered the most precise definition of the specific virtue emanating from a 
substance taken in its entirety (i.e. linked to the substantial form), in order to complement 
Galenic complexion theory. 

In formulating a theory of compound medicines, Avicenna established the essential 
meaning of forma specifica as “that by which a thing 1s what it is [for] when simple elements 
mix with one another and an individual thing is generated from them, preparation is thus 
made for the reception of a species and a form is added to what its simple elements possess. 
A specific form therefore imbued the substance with particular occult powers. This form 
is “not from primary qualities ... nor from the complexion generated from them, but is 
perfected more than acquired following the aptitude that [the form] acquired from [the 
matter’s] complexion, as in the attractive force of a magnet.”!” 

This Avicennian quotation appeared for the first time in Latin c. 1235, in the preface 
of Part 4 of Arnoldus Saxo’s natural encyclopaedia, a work dedicated to the properties of 
the so-called “universal virtue”,!® and whose matter was afterwards reused in Book 2 of 
Albertus Magnus’ De mineralibus. In these works and in most others, the emblematic ex- 
ample of a specific virtue is the magnet’s attraction to iron.'? At the end of the thirteenth 
century, the virtus specifica, connected with tota substantia, supported by the assimilation of 
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Avicenna’s Canon, had become a causal commonplace in medicine. It was used in particular 
to explain the so-called “occult” action of poisons, which had been proved by experience, 
for example by Jean of Saint-Amand (d. 1303) in Paris; by Arnau of Villanova (d. 1311) in 
Montpellier; by Pietro d’Abano (d. 1316) in his De venents; and also by Bernard of Gordon 
(d. 1320) in his Lilium medicinae.”° 

In natural magic, as in other works which discussed nature, the properties called “oc- 
cult”, because their causes are invisible, are always considered in relationship with their 
actions (operationes). In fact, the word occult is related both to the nature of the object being 
studied and to the methods of investigation used in medieval natural science.*! Thomas 
Aquinas (c. 1225-74) traced the origin of occult properties to the heavens,” while others 
attributed them to the “substantial form” of the matter itself. The latter is defined as follows 
by Saint Bonaventure: “The substantial form of every thing, considered in itself, is called 
essence and, is considered with regard to the operation, its nature.”?° 

In natural philosophy, the notion of the “specific property” was spread from the begin- 
ning of the thirteenth century in the West because it was a useful concept for causal expla- 
nation. It was part of a typically medieval desire to explain everything in a rational way in 
order to reach the universal truth and extend the boundaries of the known. It seems that the 
specific virtue, which was known to Arabic physicians as the “fourth virtue”, was not really 
identified as such in the West, but it penetrated into the compilations of natural properties 
that linked the fields of natural philosophy and medicine to magic.”* Between the Middle 
Ages and the Renaissance, this virtue passed from being seen as natural to supernatural. 
Largely illustrated by the Speculum astronomiae’s listing of astrological and Hermetic works 
(see below), the concept of nigromancia lays on the borders of natural philosophy; its magical 
part could also be considered as natural, if it did not use incantations and malefic powers. 
But little by little, the part of nzgromantia which came to be defined as not natural became 
part of illicit occultism. 


The medieval understanding and vocabulary of natural magic 


The difficulty of defining “natural magic” lies especially in the evolution of intellectual 
categories between the Middle Ages and the present day, because the limits of and relations 
between science, magic and religion have changed so much that neither the retrospective 
vision of the progress of the sciences away from superstition (which is often employed in an 
anachronistic way by historians) nor anthropological distinctions between science and magic 
as formulated by modern structuralists as Marcel Mauss or Claude Levy-Strauss are useful. 
The claim of medieval magic to be considered as a natural discipline, that is one in 
accord with nature, also renders inadequate the current definitions of medieval magic that 
emphasize the use of tricks and rites to provoke extraordinary effects.?? Only a precise in- 
vestigation of this transitional stage in intellectual history, which seeks to define the contents 
and the characteristics of a natural discipline that acts as an intermediary between science 
and art(ifice) in the classification of natural philosophy, seems able to answer the following 
questions: Did the theoretical and philosophical texts, which some scholastic authors used 
to explain magical operations, give magic, in any sense, the status of a learned discipline? 
And for how long was it able to maintain this learned status? The discipline that scholars of 
the thirteenth century called the sczence of properties (see below) seems to be a valid candidate 
for the scholarly natural discipline that was defined as the “natural” part of nigromancy. In 
the thirteenth century, this discipline, which was both theoretical and practical at the same 
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time, not only distinguished itself from ancient necromancy (defined as divination using 
corpses, according to the definition infinitely repeated since Isidore of Seville)” but it also 
extended beyond the territory of natural magic into the pure study of nature. 

In the history of scholarship on magic, Lynn Thorndike was the first, in 1923, to find 
an adequate way of conceptualizing the domain of natural medieval magic as Experimental 
Science, that is to say a branch of knowledge that concerned the testing of certain effects by 
the senses,’ whose repercussions would eventually develop into modern experimentation. A 
discipline that focused on effective, natural magic was an objective magic, that 1s to say that it 
was intended to have an effect on objects or people other than the operator. It is also worth 
highlighting that the works that transmit natural magic or claim to belong to it are testi- 
monies to a learned discipline, not a popular practice, and argued from the basis of rationality, 
an important justification for medieval scholars. ‘Two central medieval criteria that define 
natural magic are, on the one hand, natural causality, and on the other hand, the exclusion 
of rites, invocations or charms aimed at devils or spiritual entities, purely deceptive illu- 
sions, and “characters”. These criteria allow us to exclude from the field of natural magic 
the following arts: ritual magic, the so-called “solomonic” magic, which seeks to subdue 
demons; “theurgic” or angelic magic, which uses sacraments to let the operator contact 
God through angels — like the Ars notorta, which aimed at mastering universal knowledge — 
and also the forms of magic, which seek to increase the natural, physical efficiency of an 
action by using talismans (astral magic) or incantations (demonic magic). As regards textual 
sources, natural magic has a more “native” heritage in the Latin world than Solomonic 
magic, which has distant Jewish roots, or than Hermetic magic. In c. 1255, these demar- 
cations clearly appear the first time in an essential repertory for the knowledge of works 
focusing on astral sciences: the Speculum astronomiae (see below). 

To avoid anachronism, it is important to build on key medieval concepts and terminol- 
ogy. Generally speaking, when talking about magic, medieval Latin authors do not use the 
noun magia, which appears only in the fifteenth century at the time of Marsilio Ficino, but 
rather adjectives magica (feminine singular or neutral, plural) or magicalis. Particularly in the 
canonical literature or the penitentials, references are made to words such as ars magica/ 
artes magicae that emphasize processes, tricks, fabrication, and demonic intervention, which 
are all considered to be superstitious practices. For instance, the words of Augustine in De 
doctrina christiana, taken up by Gratian’s Decretum, speak of artes magicae*® and, among the 
works translated from Arabic, the De radits attributed to Al-Kindi — which tries to offer a 
universal theory of the celestial influence on naturalia— bears in manuscript copies the name 
of Theorica artium magicarum (the “theory of the arts of magic”).?9 But it was in c. 1230 that 
the bishop of Paris, William of Auvergne, first used the term ars magica naturalts (considered 
below) to refer to the knowledge of surprising natural phenomena that we can experience. 

The word prestigia, or rather the expression in prestigiis, appears also to underline the 
prodigious illusions worked by the magus. It is used, for instance, in Isidore’s Etymologiae,>° 
and in the prologue of Ps.-Appolonius of Tyana’s De secretis creaturae, which begins: in prestigiis 
et prodigiorum novitate anmirandus.*' It is also found in the mineralogical notes of the natural- 
istic compendia, which list, among others, the following property for zscustos in unnatural 
circumstances: et prestigiis valet contra dolorem oculorum (Arnoldus Saxo);°? or describe how it 
acts as a natural protection against magical illusions: veneficis resistit omnibus et precipue ma- 
gorum prestigiis (Thomas of Cantimpré, Liber de naturis rerum, 14. 40).°° 

It is significant that in some theoretical and practical contexts, however, natural magic 
is related to nigromancia. This is the case, for example, in the important work of spiritual 
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astral magic entitled the Picatrix, which has roots in Harranian doctrines and dedicates 
a whole chapter to the question quid sit nigromancia.>* This last term is frequently used in 
the thirteenth century, in the context of both natural magic and astral divination, and it is 
often associated with a Toledan origin,®» reflecting both the origin of the translations that 
introduced it and the reputation of this Spanish city in the teaching of magic. Astrology 
and other divinatory or magical sciences may well have been the prime driving forces for 
the translating activity in Spain, as Charles Burnett has argued.°° In this context, it is likely 
that the term nigromantia was used to describe magic in a broad sense, from the beginning 
of the twelfth century, by translators and scholars in touch with Arab culture, such as the 
Spanish Jew Petrus Alfonsi, who converted to Christianity at the very beginning of the 
twelfth century and lived in al-Andalus before spending some years in England as a magister 
of Arts. These translators began to use the term nigromantia to translate the Arabic word 
sthr, which has no real Latin equivalent. A crucial question 1s why this term prevailed over 
prestigium or magica, which were also recorded in the Latin tradition. Once again, the answer 
hes most likely in the fame of the Isidorian words (“vexpov means dead and pavteia divina- 
tion”) that were constantly reiterated. The transmission of this quotation led to a confusion 
between necros and nigrum to identify a sort of ancient divination through the animation of 
the dead or the use of the blood of dead bodies that was no longer a well-known practice 
at the time of Arabic—Latin translations.*’ The Isidorian distinction provided the word 
necromancy, inherited from the semantic field of the demonic, as the correct designation for a 
new multifaceted science, and was used to cover the recently translated works that did not 
qualify for other categories of knowledge. 


Experimenta and the birth of nigromancy as the “Science 
of Properties” at the beginning of the thirteenth century 


In his Disciplina clericals on the training of clerks, Petrus Alfonsi lists the six main liberal arts 
as follows: (1) dialectic (standing in for the rest of the érivium), and then (2) arithmetic, (3) ge- 
ometry, (4) medicine (1.e. pista), (5) music and (6) astronomy. But he said the following about 
the seventh art: “The philosophers who are adept at prophecies say that the seventh art is 
nigromancia; some of those who do not, say it is philosophy ... and those who do not study 
philosophy say that it is grammar.”*® It can therefore be inferred that for Petrus Alfonsi phi- 
losophy stemmed from an extended quadrwium and that nigromancia became the science that 
headed all the subdivisions of philosophy. Petrus Alfonsi was more precise about the “art” of 
nigromancia in his Dialogus contra Judeos, which subdivided this science into nine sections. The 
first four concern the study of the four elements, characterizing the content of what became 
“natural magic” in the West during the thirteenth century. According to Alfonsi, the other 
five sections of nigromancia operated by means of the invocation of evil spirits. As has been 
shown by Charles Burnett, the division in the Speculum astronomiae of nigromancia into three 
disciplines — two unlawful and one permitted, “depending on whether they operate natu- 
rally” or not, was thus prefigured by Petrus Alfonsi.°9 

In Toledo in the mid-twelfth century, Dominicus Gundisalvi, a Spanish translator of 
treatises on natural philosophy, adapted the classification of sciences set out by Alfarabi 
(d. 950). In his De divistone philosophiae, Gundisalvi separated humana scientia, or what he 
called “universal natural science” (scientia naturalis unwersalis) into eight parts: (1) medicine, 
(2) (astrological) judgements, (3) necromancy (nigromancia), specifying secundum physicam — 
which recalls the interpretation given by Petrus Alfonsi, (4) the science of images, that is 
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to say talismans or astral magic in a more general sense, (5) agriculture, (6) navigation, 
(7) the science of mirrors (catoptrics) and (8) alchemy.‘ Charles Burnett has shown that 
Gundisalvi’s division was taken from the De ortu scientiarum, a work on the division of 
sciences that was adapted from an anonymous Arabic work.*! This text probably also influ- 
enced Daniel of Morley, an Englishman who said that he went to Toledo at the end of the 
twelfth century to observe the dynamism of the new Arabic sciences. In his Liber de naturis 
inferiorum et supertorum (between 1175 and 1187), he mentioned “those who calumniate as- 
trology” (astronomia).’? He classifies nigromancia among the eight sciences that derived from 
astrology and benefited from it. For Daniel of Morley, in comparison with the writings of 
Gundisalvi, the sczentia de prestiguis replaced navigation, and astrology took the predominant 
place in a universal natural science divided into the following hierarchy: (1) sctentia de tudictis 
(astrological judgements), (2) de medicina, (3) de nigromancia “secundum physicam’”, (4) de agricul- 
tura, (5) de prestigiis (illusionism),*® (6) de alchimia, (7) de ymaginibus (astrological images) “which 
the great and universal book of Venus published by Thoz Grecus transmitted,” and finally 
(8) de speculis, catoptrics. 

In the same vein, the translator Michael Scot uses the term scientia de proprietatibus as an 
equivalent of nigromancia. Both a translator of Arabic to Latin and an original author, he 
worked as an astrologer in Toledo and then in Sicily at the Court of Emperor Frederick I 
Hohenstaufen. These three features make him a close witness to the establishment of new 
notions coming from Arabic science. Before 1237 (the presumed year of his death), he of- 
fered a division of the sciences that only Vincent of Beauvais passed on.** There, he placed 
nigromancia within practical philosophy, which was not the usual position of the guadrivium 
in the tree of sciences: 


Also the practical (part of) philosophy is divided into three parts, of which the first 
is that which was invented on the model of natural things and pertains to natural 
things [ad sumilitudinem naturalium et quae pertinet ad naturalia], such as medicine, agricul- 
ture, alchemy, and also the science which is concerned with the properties of things 
[sctentia quoque de proprietatibus rerum], which is called nigromancia; but also the science 
concerning the significations of things, which is called the science of judgements; 
moreover, the sciences of optics, navigation and many other sciences which have a 
relation to that part of theory which is called natural [partem Theoricae quae dicitur 
naturalis|, belong to it as if to its practical (part).’? 


This division agreed fundamentally with what we have read in the works of Dominicus 
Gundisalvi and Daniel of Morley. However, it stresses three linked aspects that enrich the 
definition of negromantia. First, the fact that all these disciplines are practical; this option for 
the new sciences at a time when the guadriwium had changed was probably influenced by the 
last part of the Didascalicon (bef. 1137) of Hugh of St. Victor, where the passage involving 
divination (ch. 15) makes astrology a part of the mechanical sciences, said to be adulterine, that 
copy natural reality by art or artifice.*° Second, the fact that the disciplines formed part of 
philosophia naturalis insofar as they involved resemblances to the products of nature, naturalia 
(referred to as mixed bodies, as seen above). In the third place, the fact that as a result, nigro- 
mancia is par excellence the science of the properties of natural things (resulting from occult 
causes), referring presumably to the word khdssa, pl. khawdss in Arabic. Therefore, the works 
compiling and listing the properties of stones, plants and animals in order to form collections 
of experimenta are part of natural science. 
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The Parisian bishop William of Auvergne seems to have been the first person in the 
West to talk of “natural magic” in the form of ars magica naturals, in which he sees the 
nigromancia secundum physicam found in the writings of Gundisalvi and Daniel of Morley 
as part of natural science or astrology.’ However, he says that it is wrong to describe it 
in this way: “the science of this kind of operation [wonders that have natural causes but 
that are considered by ignorant people to be the work of demons] is natural magic, that 
philosophers call ‘nigromanciam according to physics’, but in a very inappropriate manner, 
and that is the eleventh part of natural science.”*? From the context, we can understand 
that William includes in natural philosophy magic, alchemy and the knowledge collected 
in the books of experimenta, all of which are acceptable to the Creator as they are all natural 
things coming from his beneficence, and because their operations have natural sources. 
He says something similar in his impressive De universo (written c. 1220, with additions until 
1240), where he draws a parallel between the knowledge of how human and animal organs 
can be linked with “spiritual substances,” and seemingly used as amulets or talismans, and 
“magica naturalis as a part of natural science.”*? Like Michael Scot, he associates “magic 
works” (opera magica) with “necromantic” works in his chapter devoted to the arts of illusion 
(ludificationes — praestigium) in the introduction to the third part of the second volume of De 
uniwerso, but the part of necromancy that is related to apparitions and the summoning of 
demons is not considered to be natural and tends towards idolatry.?? It should be stressed 
that in the same part of De universo, in a passage concerning libri experimentorum in the 
chapter De tribus genertbus magicorum operum, et de mirificis virtutibus quarundam rerum, William 
links the notion of the art of natural magic (ars magica naturalis) with the natural properties 
of the plants listed in these books. He underlines that this art of natural magic is much 
practised “among the Indians,” who were to the Arabs what the Arabs were to the Euro- 
peans,”! and that the libri naturalium narrationum aim at explaining the causes of wonderful 
phenomena. In these so-called books, we may see works on de natura rerum and compilations 
de proprietatibus: 


From all that and from similar things which can be read in the books of experimenta, 

and in many books on nature, you could in one way or another know the cause and 

the reasons for certain magical acts which are proper to natural magic (ex arte magica 
52 

natural). 


Again in 2, pars 3, c. 25, 1 (col. 1060aG-H), William gives examples of natural virtues arising 
from the properties of natural (animal and vegetal) bodies. It therefore seems that William of 
Auvergne did not always draw a clear distinction between the marvellous effects of natural 
substances that have natural and knowable causes, and the wonders that result from vivifica- 
tion caused in nature by the action of a demon. He keeps the former within natural science 
and condemns the latter but he seems to consider that the term nigromancia applies to both 
practices. 

Magic was a particularly rich discipline in the Iberian Peninsula, especially under 
King Alfonso X, who encouraged, from 1250 to 1260 onwards, the translation of Arabic 
works into the vernacular, and sometimes into Latin afterwards. Among other works, he 
ordered in 1256 the Castilian translation of the Ghdyat al-hakim, a work written in Arabic 
probably in the eleventh century, whose Latin version, retranslated from Castilian, was 
titled Picatrix. This work transmitted the idea that nigromancia was a science, and attributed 
to Thabit ibn Qurra, a Sabean of the eleventh century, the idea that “the most noble part 
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of astrology is the science of (astrological) images”.°? The “natural” part of nigromancia 
dealing with natural properties seems then to have disappeared, in favour of the science 
of talismans and prestigia.°* Consequently, in the Book of Seven Parts that bears the name 
of Alfonso X, there is in the seventh part a chapter devoted to the “nigromancers” (VII, 
title 24, law 2 and 3), giving the following definition: “Migromancia dicen en latin a un saber 
estraito que es para escantar los espiritus malos.”°° This knowledge became the prerogative of 
a few, which somehow manifests how it had failed to be recognized as an “honest” and 
useful science. 


Towards a Western “Natural” magic: philosophical theorization 
and problems of orthodoxy 


The thirteenth century was a period of dynamic assimilation of new knowledge coming 
from competing and complementary traditions that saw important strides in the classifica- 
tion and subdivision of the sciences. Medieval authors working at the crossroads of Jewish, 
Arabic and Latin influences extended the scope of nature, out of a desire to explain the 
transformations of the world in a rational way, and the need to make a distinction between 
what was lawful and what was forbidden, in order to build religious orthodoxy and draw the 
boundaries of superstition.°° In the medieval debate about the interrelations of religion, sci- 
ence, magic and superstition, the scholastics revised the definition of superstition to include 
incorrect or improper Christian practice, usually on the basis of Gratian’s Decretum. The final 
result was that in the late Middle Ages, Christian thinkers endorsed the thoughtful deploy- 
ment of natural and divinely aided magic. 

The Speculum astronome attributed to Albertus Magnus illustrates plainly the rational 
preoccupation to list works covering “astral science” and to identify the works that were 
suspected of employing demonic intervention.’ The author justifies the “naturalness” of 
talismans by arguing that the power that acts through them is a natural virtue used by man. 
He succeeds in rendering the science of talismans compatible with Aristotelian science and 
Christian rational theology, by referring to the theory of the hierarchy of causes and sub- 
tracting phenomena from the devil, while preserving free will.°° 

The animation of mixed bodies must be limited to recognizing or stimulating in them 
the action of their specific virtue, as in encyclopaedic pharmacopoeias or lapidaries, and 
not, in addition, employing the calling up of demons by invocations and inscriptions. 
Within the broad field of scholastic natural philosophy, this limit marks the boundary of 
the study of naturalia in the “books of experiments” mentioned several times by William 
of Auvergne;°” but natural properties are also described in the lists of stones, plants and 
animals in thirteenth-century encyclopaedias. However, this did not make them worthy 
of being called nigromantic works. The sources they use gather together various clas- 
sical and patristic Latin authors of compilations about nature, such as Pliny the Elder, 
Ambrose of Milan, Isidore of Seville, but also authorities coming from late Hellenistic 
Antiquity, such as Hermes, Evax and Aaron, Belbetus-Balinus (Apollonius of ‘Tyana), 
Ps-Aesculapius and Thetel the Jew, all these last close enough to the ancient tradition of 
physika. 

With Marsilio Ficino’s translation of the Corpus hermeticum at the end of the fourteenth 
century grows a learned magic increasingly ruled by platonism and hermetism; the prin- 
ciple of universal animation spreads and magic is addressed as an anti-religion heresy, 


causing a clearer and different split from the thirteenth century.°? 
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Future directions 


David Pingree traced the routes of the spreading of magic as an independent art, surveying 
the movement and transmission of magical texts.°! This initial mapping of the dissemination 
of magic (dealt with in more detail elsewhere in the volume) deserves to be put to the test 
and qualified, by an investigation dealing with the regional assimilation of the distinctive 
doctrinal concepts of medieval physics such as specific “force”, “property” and “form”, and 
“occult virtue”. Among the concepts that deserve to be explored more deeply, it seems that 
the shared territory and the slight differences between “universal virtue”, vertus celestis, and 
the platonic and neo-platonic doctrines of anima mundi should be further investigated to es- 
tablish new definitions, bearing in mind both the importance of textual source transmission 
(Greek, Jewish and Arabic hermeticism) and all the areas in which these concepts were ap- 
plied: medicine, astrology, sciences of the properties, mineralogy and talismans. It would also 
be useful to further explore the doctrinal connections with the theory of rays that is found in 
the works of Ps.-Al-Kindi, Roger Bacon or later Agrippa von Nettesheim. 

Furthermore, the importance of Toledo in the philosophical Arabic—Latin translations 
has been thoroughly studied for the twelfth century, to the extent of being overestimated at 
the expense of other regions, but the map of the dissemination of knowledge through me- 
dieval translations has been extended and become far more diversified. Very recently, the 
scholarly gaze, criticized for being too Eurocentric, is starting to look not only at the original 
productions in Greek, Syriac, Arabic and Hebrew but also towards the intellectual context of 
the areas in which these texts were produced, and to retrieve them and assess their sources. 
This trend must continue and should perhaps revisit nineteenth-century orientalism, which 
had the advantage of considering various textual contents, without drawing an unnatural 
border between the various civilizations and languages that produced or received them. 

To give an example that probably led to the legend of the Faustian pact, it would be worth 
examining in greater depth and on a comparative basis the recurring theme of the magus’ 
initiation, crystallized in some medieval Western tales in the form of the meeting between 
a member of a religious order and a Toledan necromancer which results, sometimes briefly, 
in an agreement giving privileged knowledge of magic. The pattern can already be identi- 
fied in Syriac literature but also in the pseudo-Clementinian tradition in Ethiopian, Latin 
and Spanish, in the form of the teaching of magic to Idhashir or Ardeshir (in the Syriac 
Cave of Treasures)®? or to ‘Esdzir (in the Ethiopic “Qalementos”, the seven-book Revelation 
of Peter to Clement).°? It may be compared with the episode featuring the future pope 
Gerbert of Aurillac” (e.g. in William of Malmesbury’s Gesta regum Anglorum, in the Chronicle 
of Pseudo-Turpin or in Michael Scot’s Liber introductorius) and all its later variations (such as 
Salimbene de Adam’s Chronicle). 

In medieval scholasticism, a particular science is defined by its interest in the nature of a 
being and its properties. The concept of property and virtue, on which we have particularly 
focused in this chapter, needs to be explored further as it became integrated into various 
philosophical disciplines in the period by focusing on a single author, and on a comparative 
basis by focusing on various medieval authors and various languages. In this way, the defi- 
nition of property in Albertinian works on natural philosophy, such as the De mineralibus, De 
animalibus and De vegetabilibus et plantis, should be investigated in comparison with the term’s 
meanings in his Logic, a work which was strongly influenced by the grammatical legacy of 
Avicenna, Al-Ghazzali and Al-Farabi. This is shown for instance in this section of Albert’s 
commentary on Porphyrian Jsagogé, dealing with the unequivocal property of “biting”: 
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The various names of various things are equivocal, owing to the fact that the one 
who imposes [these names] was influenced in instituting them, by the various prop- 
erties of various things, like “horse” and “donkey”. [Names] are equivocal when a 
name was imposed on various things, but according to a diversity of definitions, 
owing to the fact that some unique property found in these various things, influ- 
ences the ones who name them; however, this property cannot be found in them 
according to a single definition. For instance, “dog”: this name was imposed on [the 
animal] able to bark, on a celestial star, and on a sea fish because of a single prop- 
erty found in them, which is that all these things can bite, although they do so not 


according to a single definition.” 


This chronological horizontal approach will also provide a better and more detailed appre- 
ciation of the difference of the treatment of the physical concept in pseudepigraphic works 
attributed to a key author such as Albert us Magnus. But the concept should also be better 
studied in Jewish works written in the West in a key period such as these of Abraham ibn 
Ezra in the twelfth century: 


This resemblance between living creatures is called sympathy since this matter 
is not more precisely understood. So things which act by their whole essence are 
called segula (propriety) by agreement, in other words this is the uniqueness of sym- 
pathy. (...) It does not matter if you call it force or propriety or similarity, since all 
of these refer to the notion of propriety alone. This is the view of Hippocrates and 
Plato and their precursors on the axiomatic statement which has no proof.°© 


In the literature dealing with magic and the so-called occult sciences which derived from 
them in the Renaissance, emphasis has been placed chronologically on the end of Middle 
Ages and on humanists such as Agrippa von Nettesheim, Giordano Bruno and Marsilio 
Ficino. More recently, attention has focused on older authors like Arnau de Villanova, Pietro 
d’Abano, and Hieronymus Torrella. The defining moment of the attempt of magic to as- 
sert itself between 1230 and 1260, and the importance of the testimonies of William of 
Auvergne and of the Speculum astronomiae for the definition of it are now recognized because 
of the decisive works of David Pingree, Charles Burnett, Paola Zambelli, Paolo Lucentini 
and Vittoria Perrone-Compagni. Recent historiography has investigated further, examining 
accurately some short works translated between 1130 and 1230, following up and correct- 
ing some cases of attribution and authentication at the border of naturalistic knowledge,®” 
examining further angelology and demonology, and developing titles and classifications suit- 
able for medieval magic such as the concept of “addressativity” formulated by N. Weill- 
Parot. The remarkable progress of the Micrologus journal and series in dealing with natural 
medieval philosophy testifies to a keen interest in these fields of study. It remains, however, 
to explore certain aspects or authors whom the attentive interest of scholars has maybe not 
considered enough. 
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Julien Veronese 


The problems of defining a corpus of Solomonic ritual magic 


While the origins of “Solomonic” magic may be found in the twelfth century, it is not until 
the thirteenth century that the dissemination of a certain number of texts or experiments on 
magic attributed to King Solomon is attested in the Latin West, in an essentially indirect fash- 
ion to begin with. The anonymous author of the Speculum astronomiae (c. 1260), long thought 
to be Albertus Magnus, is a privileged witness to the reception of these traditions that were 
distinct from the “common tradition” of Western magic.! By mentioning a series of Libri 
Salomonis, for which he provides, with notable precision, titles and incipits, the author of the 
Speculum was effectively the first to define the boundaries of what we might consider a corpus 
of “Solomonic” texts. For the purposes of defending natural “astrological images” whose use 
could not, in his estimation, be outlawed in Christendom, he classed them (along with some 
others attributed to Mohammed) in that category of texts that featured “detestable images”, 
taking care to distinguish them — in a somewhat artificial manner — from those whose efficacy 
was based on “abominable images”, in other words on the principles of astral magic (per- 
haps based in astrolatry), attributed to Hermes, and which were still more dangerous in his 
view. The author of the Speculum thus makes an inventory of five books of Solomon “which 
proceed with exorcism by the inscription of characters and through certain names”: the De 
quatuor annults, attributed to four of the king’s disciples; the De novem candaris; the De tribus 
Jiguris spirituum; the De figura Almandal; and one final “little” book entitled De sigillis ad demoni- 
acos.’ He also mentions a “great book by Raziel which we call Liber institutionis”,* by which 
he is referring to the Hebraic tradition of the Liber Raziels, whose Solomonic attribution is 
attested both in its late antique template, the Lzber Samayn, and in Latin manuscripts of the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. While he says nothing about the origin of these texts, nor 
about the ways in which they circulated in his time, his inventory remains a precious resource 
in more ways than one. 

To begin with, other indirect contemporary references to these texts, which also bear wit- 
ness to the dissemination of artes magice or of new libri, are somewhat more laconic. Around 
1267-70, the Franciscan scholar Roger Bacon, for example, mentions in the Tractatus brevis, 
which serves as an introduction to the glosses on the pseudo-Aristotelian Secretum secretorum, 
the existence of lzbri Salomonis that “false astrologers” use to obtain the aid of demons; how- 
ever, he does not provide further details about them and at the same time mentions books 
attributed to other figures such as Adam, Moses, Aristotle and Hermes.” He is more precise 
in the Opus tertium (c. 1267), in which he enumerates, in order to condemn them anew, a 
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number of lzbri magict founded on the invocation of demons and not on the command of the 
forces of nature that alone rendered a category of magic acceptable. He cites the De morte 
anime (also documented in the Speculum astronomiae), the Liber fantasmatum, the De officits et po- 
testatibus spirituum and the “books of the Ars notoria”, but the attribution to Solomon here only 
explicitly concerns “the books” entitled De sigillis Salomonis,° even though the Ars notoria, for 
example, also claims Solomon as an authority, as the manuscripts of the thirteenth century 
attest.’ With regard to this last work, Bacon is more verbose in a correspondence that has 
recently been attributed to him (¢. 1257-63); he writes of a “liber Salamonis qui dicitur Ars 
notoria” alongside a Hebrew book by Solomon known as the Liber Semamphoras, which refers 
to Jewish tradition concerning speculations on the unspeakable name of God that would be 
destined for dissemination in the West, notably as part of the Liber Razielis tradition.® But 
these longer treatises alone do not constitute a precise bibliography of “Solomonic” magic. 

The survey in the Speculum astronomiae also enables us to better appreciate older attri- 
butions of certain works to Solomon, for example those found in the prologue of the Liber 
introductoritus by the translator and astronomer Michael Scot (f ¢. 1236), where an Ydea Salo- 
montis, which alludes, perhaps, to the version of De quattuor annulis mentioned in the Speculum 
astronomiae, is cited without further details among the arts that “destroy faith in divine law”,’ 
or in the De legibus of William of Auvergne, bishop of Paris (c. 1180-1249), who mentions — 
similarly for the purposes of condemnation — diverse signs, figures or images ascribed to 
Solomon. These include the “pentagon”, the “Mandal”, the four “rings”, the “seal”, the 
“nine candarie” or simply, as in Michael Scot, the Ydea Salomonis, which leads its user straight 
to idolatry or even to demonolatry. While not presenting clearly identified “books”, they 
seem to refer, at least in essence, to the bri Salomonis inventoried several decades later by the 
Magister Speculi.!° William also reports on the belief that Solomon was capable of enclosing 
demons in artefacts such as glass vials, in order to better denounce those who believe they 
can achieve this power themselves.'! This ancient belief is indeed commonly enlisted in the 
texts of ritual magic at the end of the Middle Ages and the “Solomonic” signs mentioned 
earlier played an essential role in this regard.'* 

Finally, the Speculum astronomiae gives an insight into the state of play for the form of the 
Latin Solomonic tradition in a period in which no manuscripts are preserved (except in the 
particular case of the Ars notorta, which is not mentioned by this author). Furthermore, it al- 
lows us to gauge, up to a point, the subsequent evolutions of the “corpus” that can be found in 
other, later, inventories, this time together with rare preserved manuscripts. To illustrate the 
first case, we can turn to the inventory of lr magici made in 1508 by the abbot of Sponheim, 
Johannes Trithemius, in his Antepalus maleficiorum. A quick comparison shows that the number 
of texts attributed to Solomon rose during the latter centuries of the Middle Ages. Trithemius 
thus refers, with explicit reference to the Hebrew king, to nine out of the forty-three texts 
whose usage every Christian should condemn. Certain notes echo the Speculum astronomiae: 
this is the case with regard to the Liber Almadal, the Liber quattuor annulorum, the De novem 
candaris, the De tribus figuris spirituum, even the Sepher Razielis in seven books, even if, in view 
of the incipits given by Trithemius, he does not seem to be consistently referring to the same 
versions.!> On the other hand, the same is not true of the Clavicula Salomonis, placed first, the 
Liber Lamene, the De officiis spirituum and the Liber pentaculorum.* Trithemius additionally claims 
to have passed over certain elements concerning this type of books in silence.'° It must finally 
be taken into account that he makes his inventory without putting forward a Solomonic attri- 
bution for a text such as the Vinculum spirituum, even though we know that Solomon is well and 


truly established as the “author” in certain manuscripts.!° 
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Manuscripts from the end of the Middle Ages or the beginning of the modern era, though 
not numerous, also illustrate this quantitative growth. Some combine several Solomonic 
texts, in diverse proportions, alongside other traditions, notably astral magic.'’ Others, 
more rarely, maintain a clear or even an overwhelming majority of Solomonic texts and in 
this way take on the appearance of collections, even if they are never exhaustive. The finest 
example up to this point is, without doubt, the manuscript Coxe 25 (preserved in a private 
French collection), which is of Germanic provenance and datable to the end of the fifteenth 
century. Its contents (the work of a single hand) indicate that certain late medieval scribes 
might have been tempted to create a true Solomonic corpus, even if the general title given to 
the book, Liber Hermetis sive de rebus occultis, appears from this perspective quite paradoxical 
and shows the limits of the exercise well, unless it is a camouflage strategy.'® Notably, this 
manuscript includes two versions of the De quattuor annulis, of which one, ascribed to four of 
Solomon’s disciples, Fortunatus, Eleazar, Macarius and Toz (those to whom the Speculum 
astronomiae alludes), mentions the Ydea Salomonis, two versions of the Vinculum spirituum (also 
known by the title Vinculum Salomonis),'° the Clavicula Salomonis (the only known medieval 
Latin witness to this work), the Liber Samayn (here Liber sextus) from the Liber Razielis in 
seven books, the De offictis spirituum, the Liber consecrationum linked to Solomonic catalogues 
of demons, the Liber Almadel, as well as a Liber angelicus that 1s attributed first to Hermes 
and secondarily to Solomon. The latter purports to be a compendium of astral and ritual 
magic mainly based on the De quattuor annulis, the Clavicula, and the Liber Almandal. One 
might speculate that it was a manuscript of this type that Johannes Trithemius relied on to 
devise his inventory, even if, in view of the order in which his notes occur, he did not isolate 
a specifically Solomonic corpus within it. At any rate, according to the description and the 
incipits of the texts he consulted, the points of contact are numerous; these relate notably 
to the Clavicula, the Liber angelicus, the Liber Almadel, the De quattuor annulis, the De officits 
spurituum and the Vinculum spirituum, a majority being texts not mentioned by the author of 
the Speculum astronomiae in his day. If we have privileged texts in Latin here, we should also 
not forget that translations and adaptations in vernacular languages appeared from the 
late medieval period, and remain important sources for modern scholars.”” 

This quick survey of the situation invites caution from the outset when dealing with 
Solomonic magic in the Latin West in the late Middle Ages and the beginning of the early 
modern period. Evidently, postulating the existence of a corpus that was well defined from 
its inception is impossible. On the contrary, it seems to evolve extensively between the thir- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries, and to bring together, under a single authority, texts with 
sometimes markedly different origins, histories and contents.”! If certain texts, like those 
mentioned by the author of Speculum astronomiae, perhaps circulated side by side in manu- 
scripts from the thirteenth century, this does not mean that they had a common origin: 
the case of the Liber Almandal, whose Arabic provenance can scarcely be in doubt, is in this 
regard appreciably different from that of the De quattuor annulis, known in different versions 
and whose origin remains to be determined. A Solomonic tradition like the Ars notoria, 
not mentioned by William of Auvergne and the author of the Speculum astronomiae, has for 
its part a history that is well attested by manuscripts from the first part of the thirteenth 
century, evidently distinct from that of known Solomonic texts from this period, which 
have not been preserved. Revisions and rewrites of these texts should also be taken into 
account. They meant that the same tradition, even when it was well structured on a formal 
level, may over time have altered due to its pseudo-epigraphic attribution, the sometimes 
decidedly degraded material condition in which it circulated, its original lack of Christian 
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associations, or even, though this list is not exhaustive, due to the interests of the specific 
scribe or magister. 

Because the corpus of texts explicitly ascribed to Solomon evolved over time and was 
gradually enriched by new strata, with different origins and sometimes with no link be- 
tween them in the first instance, as the case may be, an attribution to Solomon should not 
be made into a criterion that is too absolute or too necessary to the identification of a par- 
ticular type of magic, for a number of reasons. 

First, the pseudo-epigraphic attribution, which is linked in a general fashion to the am- 
bivalent image of Solomon ~ at once a wise and inspired scholar, an authority on the natural 
world, an exorcist and, by extension, a master of spirits or magician in the Judeo-Christian 
and Islamic tradition — reflects a common narrative strategy that does not determine in itself 
either the content or the origin of the implicated texts,”? even if, as the Magister Speculi senses, 
it conveys an “ambience” that is quite clearly distinct in the genre of magic texts.”? For ex- 
ample, between the Liber Almandal, from the Arab-Muslim world, which aims to compel, for 
various purposes, the jznn and the shaydtin of Islamic tradition (classed in a Christian context 
as demons), and the Ars notoria of Western origin, the intention of which is to establish a 
privileged relation with the angels and whose end goal is the revelation of wisdom, there 
are scarcely any immediate connections other than their attribution to Solomon and the 
pretensions to the domestication of certain types of spirits through the ritual use of power- 
ful signs revealed in ancient times.** It is all the more true, in this particular case, that the 
Ars notorta seems to have been first of all attributed to Virgil, towards the end of the twelfth 
century, when he was considered a philosopher and teacher without peer, before, in a second 
stage of its history which takes into account manuscripts from the 1220s, coming under the 
authority of Solomon, a figure who was a better fit, in a Christian context, to be the founder 
of a supposedly divine art.?° This is how the anonymous magister artium of the Ars notoria 
garnishes his text of exemplary stories of the wise king and of the quotations attributed to 
him, and refers again, without much consistency with the rest of the narrative scheme, to a 
number of Solomonic books that are evidently fictional, with the aim of creating the feeling 
that one 1s dealing with a more venerable text, part of a larger tradition.?° The Ars notoria 
does not appear to be isolated in this regard, since the Clavicula, another high art revealed 
to the wise king, but much more subversive than the former text, also refers, for example, to 
ancient books of Solomon to back up its authority.’ 

Second, it is possible that some texts that are not explicitly attributed to Solomon in 
twelfth and thirteenth-century sources were in fact attributed to him in other manuscripts 
of this period, which have unfortunately been lost. We might think, for example, of the 
Liber sacratus mentioned by William of Auvergne along with explicitly Solomonic treatises 
with which he seems closely acquainted.”® Even when texts of this type were not directly 
attributed to Solomon, they were certainly recorded among others that were in a common 
category, that of texts of ritual magic.”? This category, even if there might be points of 
contact and significant amounts of interpolation and contamination in the course of copying 
and revising,*” was quite clearly distinct from astral or talismanic magic. The liturgical, 
paraliturgical, indeed literally spiritual and devotional dimension, always predominates, 
allowing the magician to enter (without danger) into contact with demons, spirits or angels, 
who are generally recalcitrant but who finally submit to the power that God grants the 
magician, sometimes described as an “exorcist”; knowledge linked to planets or stars 1s here 
1.21 


secondary, if it exists at all.”’ Whether or not the traditions relating to this methodology 


that rests primarily on the power of naming are attributed to Solomon is thus, to a certain 
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extent, of little importance, as is also shown by the remainder of the manuscripts themselves, 
which in certain cases mentions a connection to Solomon and in others ignores it or passes 
over it in silence.” 

Third, without going so far as to postulate a general equivalence between Solomonic 
magic and ritual magic, in order to accurately measure the true scope of Latin Solomonic 
magic, we also need to consider the strong influence exerted by certain traditions belong- 
ing to Solomonic magic on the renewal of ritual magic more broadly, especially in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. This concerns other pseudo-epigraphic texts as well as 
the productions of the first “author-magicians” of the late Middle Ages. In the former case, 
one could give the example of the Liber sacratus sive juratus attributed to Honorius of Thebes, 
notably in the version recently edited, datable to the 1330s.°° This vast compilation, which 
explicitly claims to curate the opera Salomonis, reuses the glossed version of the Ars notorta on 
a massive scale. “Honorius” (who probably drew on an older version of the Liber Sacratus, 
perhaps the one mentioned by William of Auvergne a century earlier) made heavy use of 
the verba mystica and Latin prayers found in this version of the Ars notorta which was elabo- 
rated at the turn of the fourteenth century** He may also have used, with regard to certain 
aspects of the modus operandi, other Solomonic texts such as the Clavicula.*? In the field of 
the exploitation of Solomonic sources, the “author-magicians” of the late Middle Ages were 
not insignificant. Thus, at the very start of the fourteenth century, the Benedictine monk 
John of Morigny embarked on a complete, progressive and very personal revision of the 
Ars notoria in his Liber florum celestis doctrine.°° The Summa sacre magice (1346) of the Catalan 
“philosopher” Bérenger Ganell, a vast compilation of ritual magic in five books known in its 
Latin form through an incomplete manuscript, draws part of its substance from two distinct 
versions of the Liber juratus of Honorius.*’ But in order to better establish its claim to offer 
“a [magic] science that consists of compelling good and bad spirits”, Bérenger’s work draws 
on numerous Solomonic traditions including the Ydea Salomonis, the De officiis spirituum, the 
De quattuor annulis, the De novem candarits, the Vinculum Salomonis, the Almandal and perhaps 
also the Clavicula. Bérenger even refers several times, mentioning seven books divided into 
different “titles”, to a source he calls the Biblia or Magica Salomonis, perhaps a collection 
(which would be the only one of its kind) that he might have had at his disposal and of which 
we have no trace.°° But the question remains as to how much credit should be accorded to 
his remarks, since the existence of a compilation organized in the manner of a university 
text prompts scepticism a priori in view of the general state of the conservation of Solomonic 
texts (and more broadly of ritual magic texts), and what this teaches us about their mode of 
circulation and their form, including the more complete collections. 

Finally, to the traditions that are explicitly attributed to Solomon and to the texts which 
are not but which have recourse, in varying degrees, to what we might call the materia magica 
salomonica, it 1s appropriate to add a number of experimenta, in other words recipes stripped 
of all narrative devices, which to a greater or lesser extent profess Solomonic associations. 
These often circulated alongside Solomonic texts in manuscripts, or ultimately fall within 
the remit of a kind of magic founded on the same principles. This is the case, for example, 
in MS Munich Clm 849 which, besides two versions of the Liber consecrationum (no. 31) and 
a version of the Vinculum Salomonis incorporated into an experimentum on catoptromancy 
(no. 33), preserves numerous experimenta referring to Solomon and to his seals, his rings 
and other characters capable of “binding” spirits.°? An experimentum for love involving the 
conjuration of demons even specifies, by playing implicitly and somewhat ironically on the 
theme of Solomon’s eventual downfall (III Kings 11: 1-13), that it was thanks to this that 
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the king obtained all the women he desired.*° Other manuscripts of the fifteenth century, 
such as MS Oxford Rawlinson D.252, are no less stingy with such references in their ritual 
magic experimenta.'! MS Coxe 25 (cited above) puts forward, among other things, a mag- 
nificent Expertmentum verissimum Salomonis for oneiromancy, as well as an experimentum for 
crystallomancy that aims to cause “King Solomon” to appear in person in order to acquire 
revelations about the future.*” 

Western “Solomonic magic” of the Middle Ages, mostly in Latin, is thus an extensive 
category whose coherence should not be overstated and which remains “difficult to deter- 
mine”.’? On a historical level, it is the result of a process of accumulation of texts that are, 
on the one hand, influenced by each other (as the case may be) in the course of their often 
collective manuscript dissemination, but also have, on the other hand, distinct histories, 
whose tangled threads historiography has barely begun to untangle. Aside from the Ars 
notorta, which possesses a solid independent manuscript tradition from early on, the fact that 
we only have later witnesses that are, moreover, not numerous hardly facilitates the task of 
the historian who hopes to determine the origin and original form of these frequently short 
texts, which much of the time are derived from translations. Nevertheless, the specialist 
finds himself in a situation that 1s a little more comfortable than that of his counterparts 
studying the Greek Solomonic traditions, in as much as these, created in late antiquity, 
are for the most part known via the intermediary of manuscripts dating from the fifteenth 
century at best.** 


Principal historiographical advances and future 
fields of research 


The heuristic foundations of a study of Solomonic magic are thus far from obvious. On a 
historiographical level, in addition to the seminal studies by Lynn Thorndike’ and David 
Pingree,*® in-depth historical study of Solomonic magic has coincided with a renewed inter- 
est on the part of historians since the 1990s in ritual magic as a whole, following the lead of 
Richard Kieckhefer,*’ and especially an interest in its primary sources, hitherto little studied. 
Based on a more systematic survey of manuscripts — which remains an ongoing project — and 
a more accurate identification of the texts, some studies have been carried out or are cur- 
rently in progress as part of the international Salomon Latinus project, which aims to put all the 
Latin texts attributed to Solomon, in their different versions, at the disposal of the scholarly 
community.’® This editorial programme does not exhaust the subject, as numerous other 
texts or experimenta of ritual magic are related in one way or another to Solomonic magic and 
as such can hardly be dissociated from it. 

In this way, certain Solomonic traditions have emerged from the shadows. This is 
the case with the Ars notorta, preserved in 38 medieval manuscripts and therefore widely 
distributed,** the Almandal/Almadel® and the Vinculum Salomonis,?! two texts preserved, in 
different versions, in several manuscripts of the fourteenth and especially the fifteenth cen- 
turies. Others are the subject of preliminary studies. Although they do not resolve all the 
difficulties, these works permit us to draw some general conclusions concerning Solomonic 
magic in itself, and more broadly concerning Western ritual magic. 

First, although numerous grey areas still remain, it appears that the Latin texts on ritual 
magic that have been attributed to Solomon do not possess a single common origin, which 
is one of the factors that ultimately explain the difficulty of establishing a coherent “corpus”. 
Most of the time they are imported, via a Latin translation, from Jewish, Arab-Muslim 
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or even Greek culture. The Liber Almandal thus stems, in view of a version close to the 
thirteenth-century witnesses, from an Arabic prototype of which nothing is known.°? The 
Ars notoria itself has a home-grown tradition in the Western world, its Eastern inflections 
notwithstanding: in its nofae, it exhibits, among other things, a number of references to 
the Vulgate and to iconographic tradition partly based on older mnemonic and didactic 
diagrams, reflecting the ambition of establishing the ultimate means of privileged access 
to wisdom and of being the quintessence of scholarly magic.?? The Liber Razielis, which 
circulated in two or in seven books (the version attributed to Alphonse X of Castile) from 
at least the mid-thirteenth century, took as its model the Sefer ha-Razim from late antique 
Jewish tradition, which inspired the Liber Samayn, the first or sixth book, respectively, 
of the two Latin versions of the Raziel.°* The Clavicula Salomonis, which appears for the 
first time in 1310, maintains links with the Greek tradition of the Hygromantia Salomonis 
whose true nature has yet to be determined.°’ This diversity, which applies equally to the 
more and the less subversive texts and to their modus operandi, may explain the specific modes 
of circulation in the manuscripts and their differing fortunes, even if, owing to the state 
of the documentation, our understanding remains very fragmentary. The Ars notoria thus 
circulated from the first half of the thirteenth century in manuscripts that were specifically 
devoted to it, unlike, it would seem, other contemporary Solomonic texts, a situation that 
largely continued in subsequent centuries, even if we find it later in certain compilations 
alongside other texts of ritual magic.?° 

Additionally, these texts were sometimes subject to significant revision processes, which 
exceed the inevitable variants that can be found in any single manuscript copy. This is 
owing to the fact that these pseudo-epigraphic texts remain fundamentally “open” texts, 
even when they are given well-established structures and they purport to contain ancient 
wisdom whose performance depends, in principle, on the preservation of the original 
language and signs that they reveal to the user. The modalities of magic writing can take 
different directions, which can combine with each other. This might concern the crea- 
tion of different versions, sometimes by successive shifts in order to simplify a potential 
application. This case is well illustrated by the Ars notoria, for which the oldest preserved 
version (version A, c. 1220) is already an amalgamation of an early and little used stra- 
tum, the Flores auret, and an Ars nova, shorter and simpler, intended to short-circuit the 
former. But from the mid-thirteenth century, a supplementary version appeared, also 
simplified: the Opus operum, which, with version A, would aid the progressive elaboration 
of the glossed version at the start of the fourteenth century, whose principal function was 
to better order and codify the ritual.°’ Version A itself shows awareness of specific evolu- 
tions, with the appearance of a version known as A2, which 1s characterized by, among 
other things, the addition of a new prologue celebrating the wisdom of Solomon. It can 
also concern the amplification of the material endowed with performative power (nomina, 
verba, figurae, etc.), without this necessarily being inconsistent with the desire to make the 
implementation of the ritual easier. The glosses of version B, for example, explain in very 
practical terms when and in what order the Latin prayers and lists of verba and nomina that 
will eventually enable an acquisition of the understanding of the arts of the university 
curriculum should be recited; equally, they provide very precise instructions concerning 
the critical phase of the consultation of the notae dedicated to the arts in question.°® But 
this formatting and clarification of the modus operandi goes hand in hand with a base text 
which, for its part, sees the Latin prayers and verba to be recited multiply, as well as the 
number of notae to examine. This accumulation is designed to increase the text’s efficacy, 
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according to a tendency we find elsewhere. In other cases, the revisions, which are often 
profound, may proceed from a wish to Christianize or at least to appear less heterodox, 
notably when the tradition was the object of recurring censure. Without even going so far 
as to mention the connections between John of Morigny and the Ars notoria,’? we might 
mention, as examples that have remained under the guise of pseudo-epigraphy, a supple- 
mentary version of the Ars notoria that appeared in the fourteenth century, the Ars brevis, 
which resorts to a liturgy based on the mass and expurgates the majority of the text of its 
mysterious verba and nomina. Another example is an art datable to the fifteenth century 
which is also derived from it, the Avs Paulina — attributed, as its name suggests, to Paul the 
Apostle — which dedicates Latin prayers and figures to the Trinity, to the different divine 
persons, to angels or simply to the Virgin.°? We can also observe this in more complex 
cases, such as in the manuscript tradition, tenuous though it may be, of the Liber Almandal. 
From a version that is even more marked by its Arabic heritage, based on the fabrication 
of a figura mandal and the recitation of exorcisms capable of binding jinn/demons for vari- 
ous purposes (to spark love or hate, to cure or cause disease, etc.), we arrive at the devel- 
opment, certainly by the fourteenth century, of a profoundly changed art which, while 
preserving the use of a figura that was now akin to a portable shrine, consists of soliciting 
angels and their messengers from the celestial plane for the purposes of, among other 
things, acquiring knowledge. From a form of necromancy that was still deeply Arabic, we 
arrive at a model of theurgy based on the Ars notoria and perhaps on a text related to the 
Liber Razielis; beyond its immediate effects, the ritual now aims to bring the human being 
towards salvation, by nevertheless keeping only to the margins of Christian affiliation. 
Ultimately, it would be necessary to wait for a gloss on this latest version, conveniently 
attributed to St Jerome, for the Christianizing process to become more marked (which 
obviously does not imply orthodoxy); in the same period, the modus operandi that mobilizes 
Christian liturgy became subject to a more workable format.°! These few examples, in 
addition to what has already been said on the subject of “author-magicians”, demonstrate 
that revision also sometimes signals the use of other texts, notably Solomonic texts; the 
interpolative and intertextual phenomena are thus numerous. To the extent that we only 
have later versions at our disposal, these games, which may be more or less direct or 
successful, obscure our knowledge of the form these texts may have taken on their intro- 
duction into the West; the quest for origins, which are doubtless illusions in part, is only 
made more difficult. 

Finally, it appears that (and this applies to ritual magic more generally) these texts 
and “books” possess diverse natures. Though all are conceived as divine secrets, and all 
possess a virtue that rests on the use of signs revealed in ancient times that, subject to 
certain conditions — notably ritual purity — may summon the infinite power of God,” 
some aim primarily to bind demons or turbulent spirits, which can be made to conform 
for many purposes, whereas others aspire to establish a less strained relationship with 
the angelic world, most often for the purposes of obtaining understanding or revelations, 
or even, finally, salvation. The first type, such as the Clavicula Salomonts, the Liber conse- 
crationum and the catalogues of demons that accompany them, belongs, strictly speaking, 
to necromancy”’; they are based on the conjuration of demons, related when necessary 
to liturgical exorcism, which aims to “bind” the demons to the will of the exorcista/ 
exorcizator or the magister — the Vinculum spirituum (also known as the Vinculum Salomonis) 
is a good example.°* The second type, such as the Ars notoria and its derivatives, draws 
above all on prayers addressed to the angels, and indeed to God and to Christ; to a 
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certain point, they represent the expression of a form of individual piety, more or less 
within the framework of Christian liturgy.°° The former are, on the whole, more likely 
to transgress from the religious norm (the Clavicula, for example, demands that one make 
sacrifices to the spirits), while the latter integrate it to a greater degree — although, by 
definition, never completely — which eventually renders them more pernicious in the 
eyes of some theologians. This line of schematic demarcation between necromancy and 
theurgy (incidentally a category that the Latin West scarcely knows) can nevertheless be 
faint, even ineffective, as several specific cases show. The same tradition can shift over 
time from one category to the other and circulate in parallel in its different forms, as in 
the case of the Almandal/Almadel.°° Some experimenta founded on conjurations or exor- 
cisms can be destined for angels, which are constrained by them, like demons are in the 
books of necromancy.°’ The use of elements of the Christian liturgy, in a Western cul- 
ture that was increasingly receptive to the cult of angels, and especially of the guardian 
angel, is by no means the prerogative only of theurgy; a text like the Clavicula Salomonis, 
which enables the user to conjure demons and spirits for potentially malevolent ends, 
involves, among other things, a priest, the sacraments of baptism and confession, and 
the liturgy of the mass. Finally, if the rituals addressed to angels were generally aimed 
less at producing bad effects, it was nevertheless true that this matter was not confined to 
demons,°® who incidentally, in the manner of the daimones of antiquity, were not always 
considered as bad in this context.°? The power of God being by its very nature ambiva- 
lent (in the sense that it can encompass both good and evil) and without limits, it could 
subsume, once delegated to the magister, the categories of spirits who, good or bad, did 
not always conform to the Christian doxa.’° If we add to this the occasional intertextual 
links with astral magic, we note that complexity and fluidity are de rigueur within these 
traditions, and that there is little sense of a system. 

On these foundations, future research must, on the one hand, continue to produce mono- 
graphic studies based around editions of texts. A number of works are, moreover, underway. 
Jean-Patrice Boudet is preparing an edition of the catalogues of demons, often attributed to 
Solomon or which make mention at least of the wise king’s ability to bind spirits.’’ These 
circulated from perhaps the twelfth century, but only the later versions are preserved, in 
Latin and sometimes in the vernacular; some, which are related, are also attributed to 
the authority of St Cyprian, a converted magician.’” Beyond the teeming demoniacal 
imaginary they conjure up, they all present a demonology that is partly an alternative to 
that defined by the Church. I am even planning an edition of the Clavicula Salomonis, that 
long, meticulously organized treatise on the conjuration of demons that was first attested 
in the West at the start of the fourteenth century and was disseminated in Italy, Spain and 
Germany in the late Middle Ages. At the time of writing, it is preserved in Latin, in an 
almost complete form, in a unique medieval manuscript, MS Coxe 25. Thus far for the 
Middle Ages, we know of a table of contents for the Latin version (MS Paris, BnF, lat. 7162), 
some modified extracts (for example in Florence, BML, Plut. 89, sup. 38) and principally 
an Italian version that is incomplete but close to the Latin version (MS Paris, BnF, it. 1524) 
dated to 1446 and linked to the court at Milan.’”* On the other hand, the manuscripts are 
much more numerous when it comes to the modern era. The edition of the Latin text must 
therefore take into account certain versions from the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
that are close to the medieval version.’* With regard to this topic, Odile Dapsens, under 
the direction of Jean-Patrice Boudet and Paul Bertrand, is undertaking a doctorate devoted 
to the Liber Razielis, particularly the version in two books preserved in MS Paris, BnF, lat. 
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3666, whose importance has been well noted by Sophie Page”; this study is expected to be 
part of a research project built around the Liber Razielis and its appendices which, in view of 
its difficulty and scale, could only be a collective endeavour, bringing together specialists in 
Latin and Jewish magical traditions. 

If editions of texts continue to be indispensable, their drawback is that they does not 
provide an overall picture of Solomonic magic and ritual magic in general. They can 
even deliver results that do not make the most of the best examples from the materials 
being studied and lack perspective: for example, the 2002 edition of the Liber juratus sive 
sacratus of Honorius of Thebes, in order to be more useful to specialists, does not clearly 
inscribe this tradition within the related history of the Ars notoria, of which certain ver- 
sions, themselves the results of a long evolution, served nonetheless as sources for its “au- 
thor”. Ultimately, such an approach, though necessary for a primary stage of research, 
leads to an incomplete reconstruction, to say the least, of the history of the text and the 
modalities of its writing. Additionally, it now appears necessary to register, as far as pos- 
sible, the work of editing and studying texts on ritual magic within a more overarching, 
heuristic approach, on a scale that is both collective and also complements the text’s 
“genre”, balancing the general and the particular. The objective in the long term is to 
work out the most comprehensive picture possible of the dissemination of the totality of 
these traditions in the Latin medieval West (without breaking at the Renaissance), and 
above all to contribute to the creation of a precise “cartography” of the intertextual links 
that are the lifeblood of the Solomonic “corpus”, which only a large-scale approach can 
capture in all their complexity. In other words, the time for an initial synthesis 1s near, 
once a number of milestones have been reached. 

Finally, there are sources that may turn out to be rich seams for those who are interested 
in this area and which have scarcely been considered. These are the rituals of exorcism in 
the late Middle Ages, for which the liturgy enables us to measure in unexpected ways the 
relationship cultivated between ritual magic and the norms of Christianity. We know 
that Solomonic magic, especially necromancy, comes within the framework of a liturgy 
that, sometimes in parodic mode, borrows from canonical practice (masses, benedictions, 
consecrations, use of the sacraments, etc.). Specialists have also noted that the formulas for 
conjuring demons maintain a formal kinship with the canonical formulas of exorcism.’° 
This last point has never been studied in any depth; yet, this is fertile ground for discovery. 
Not only do certain “magic” conjurations borrow from the exorcisms of the Church, 
particularly the tradition in the Romano-Germanic Pontifical (this topic alone would merit a 
systematic examination), but it equally appears that “magic” formulas were used in their 
turn — sometimes on a massive scale — to develop new rituals of exorcism, which flourished 
from the beginning of the fifteenth century, especially in the Germanic regions, which are 
the best documented. The review of the first known ritual, preserved in MS Munich, BSB, 
Clm 10085 (¢. 1400), illustrates this well: in addition to maintaining intertextual links with 
the content of the now celebrated manuscript Clm 849, remarkably, we also find here the 
Vinculum Salomonis, for the purposes of expelling demons from someone who is possessed!’ 
Thus, at the moment when, in a society troubled by the invasion of the demoniacal, a litur- 
gical norm for exorcism is composed, founded in part on ancient formulas, the permeability 
between “magical” practices and canonical exorcisms appears very powerful. It therefore 
remains to assess, over the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, the scale and the forms of these 
crossovers for which, ultimately, the ambivalent figure of Solomon, both exorcist and magi- 
clan, 1s a magnificent emblem. 
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NECROMANCY 


Frank Klaassen 


The intentional or unintentional conjuring of demons was the great spectre medieval 
anti-magic literature, something to which practitioners and non-practitioners alike reduced 
almost all forms of magic at one time or another in order to reject them. John of Morigny 
constructed and supported his revision of the A7s notoria in opposition to the threat of demons 
it provoked.' Renaissance authors such as Marsilio Ficino and Henry Cornelius Agrippa 
constructed their positive views of magic in conscious opposition to necromancy.” Later, 
necromancy and magic in general were used in the rhetoric of the reformation to attack 
not only Catholicism but also sectarians and atheists.? This rhetorical habit even continued 
with modern authors. Lynn Thorndike, Frances Yates and a host of others have used it to 
designate the sort of magic that was decidedly unlike science: the magic of the Renaissance, 
natural or spiritual magic, astral magic or whatever sort of magic they championed. This 
concern also had institutional expressions. To at least the mid-fifteenth century, the learned 
necromantic practitioner was the principal focus of law and legal procedures against magic. 
The middlebrow nature of much necromantic literature and its generally self-serving goals 
make it an easy target for this sort of thing, but given how large its spectre looms in writing 
on medieval magic and the Middle Ages in general, and its consistent presence in modern 
commentaries about premodern magic, it is curious that so little is really known about it. 

During the past two decades, this situation has improved a great deal, but, with a few 
significant exceptions, explorations of necromancy in its own right remain rare. As a result, 
significant areas for future study remain almost entirely unexplored. 


Definitions 


Necromancy is a category of ritual magic that concerns itself principally with conjuring de- 
mons, though sometimes also angels, terrene spirits such as fairies, and very rarely spirits of 
the dead. It employs repurposed liturgical fragments and structures, a variety of consecrated 
objects and lengthy ritual invocations reflecting the standard rhetoric of prayer and exor- 
cism. It observes liturgical and astrological calendars for its operations, as well as atmospheric 
conditions. The operations generally require the creation or use of specific ritual spaces, such 
as conjuring circles, specially prepared rooms, or altars, and the interactions with the con- 
jured spirits occur through various media, including scrying stones, mirrors, crystals, child 
mediums, dreams or waking visions. 

Necromantic practitioners were generally members of what Richard Kieckhefer has 
called the “clerical underground.” This is to say, they were sometimes monks and some- 
times held secular church offices, but also sometimes belonged to the clerical world only 
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insofar as they had attended university. Some were decidedly on the fringes of this group 
but identified with it, having had enough education through grammar school and personal 
study to have functional Latinity. The content of the surviving texts certainly suggests lowly 
status and modest learning. As the most worldly of the learned magicians, the goals of their 
rituals include sex or love, treasure hunting, gaining status, secret knowledge, invisibility or 
the creation of wonders. Reflecting this focus on worldly results, they make few claims that 
their practices are spiritually or intellectually enriching. 

Contemporaries typically referred to the genre as necromantia or nigromantia, but neither 
are entirely satisfying terms for the purposes of modern classification. ‘The former was used 
to describe bad magic, which is to say demonic magic, sometimes including forms in which 
demons were not explicitly conjured; the latter had a positive valence but was also used to 
refer to a wide and nebulous range of magic practices from demonic conjuring to purely 
astrological magic. By a narrow margin, necromantia more accurately reflects a genre that 
did involve demon conjuring. Although necromancy 1s the closest thing to “black magic” 
we find in the medieval period, the simplistic division of white and black magic misrepre- 
sents the realities. Medieval necromancy is fundamentally Christian in conception, and 
the operators positioned themselves as virtuous Christians, working entirely through the 
power of God. In fact, the author of the Speculum astronomiae regarded this kind of literature 
as less abominable than astral magic or Hermetic magic, which had all the trappings of a 
non-Christian religion. The term “demonic magic” also misrepresents the realities, as me- 
dieval necromantic practice sometimes included other sorts of spirits. 

Among the most important identifiable texts are the Thesaurus spirituum, the closely re- 
lated Practica nigromancie, the De offictis spirituum and the Liber consecrationum. The library 
of necromancy also included a good deal of literature from the Solomonic tradition in 
addition to other texts. The Clavicula Salomonis, for example, was a standard work, as were 
a range of short texts attributed to Solomon such as the Vinculum Salomonis, an intensified 
conjuration to bring a spirit to heel. In addition to these, necromantic collections also com- 
monly included many anonymous operations and scattered materials useful to the operator 
such as prayers, biblical passages or tables identifying associations between a variety of 
things such as angels, demons, sigils, suffumigations, astrological conditions, days of the 
weck or hours of the day. Since Solomonic magic is being treated as a separate category 
in this volume, this discussion will focus primarily on the non-Solomonic and anonymous 
materials where possible. 


Historical outlines 


As this rough description suggests, the origins of necromancy are multiple. Literary rep- 
resentations connect it with Toledo, which is unsurprising as it drew heavily upon Arabic and 
Jewish sources.” The conjuring practices in the latter portions of the London version of the 
Laber wuratus Honortt which derived from the Iberian Peninsula have a good deal in common 
with the later traditions. While Jewish demon magic has some very suggestive commonalities 
with necromancy, much of this remains conjectural at this point and it 1s often difficult to as- 
sess whether Jewish manuscripts (seemingly attesting to earlier Judaic practices) may actually 
have derived from Christian or Arabic sources.° Certainly, the long list of “less detestable” 
magic texts given in the Speculum astronomiae suggests that, whatever its origin, there was a 
lively literature in circulation in the thirteenth century employing “exorcisms” or conjura- 
tions and configured in Christian form.’ 
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Most of the witnesses to medieval necromantic practice are early modern and most of 
the medieval witnesses are late medieval. A few fifteenth-century collections survive such 
as the Rawlinson and Munich Manuals.® These contain either fragmentary or full copies 
of earlier texts such as the Liber consecrationum and Thesaurus spirituum. The latter survives, 
in varying but apparently complete sixteenth-century versions. The classic Solomonic text 
of necromancy, the Clavicula Salomonis, survives in one fifteenth-century copy but is mostly 
witnessed in later manuscripts.? Although medieval witnesses are very rare in comparison 
to other works, explicitly necromantic works make up a substantial proportion of sixteenth- 
and seventeenth-century manuscripts. Whether this is due to a relatively high attrition rate 
in the medieval period or a sudden growth in interest after 1500 remains unclear.!° Cer- 
tainly, together with medieval references to circulating conjuring works, it suggests that 
medieval versions were considerably more numerous than the surviving witnesses suggest. 

These texts have a relatively high level of textual variance that was at least in part the re- 
sult of the intellectual culture that surrounded them, including a kind of “mix-and-match” 
approach to operations. Ritual magic texts in general tended to promote a view of the 
magician as a kind of divinely guided editor who discovered the ancient truths hidden in 
magic texts through long practice and could be expected to create a new book of magic at 
the end of the process. Certainly, such mythology would have helped to justify the creation 
of new texts when a user only had fragmentary sources or when the available texts did not 
agree. Surviving fifteenth-century manuals also suggest that practitioners collected a vari- 
ety of texts often from disconnected or even incompatible traditions. They also employed 
these texts interchangeably as circumstances demanded or in an effort to create something 
that worked.'! These habits are visible in the marginalia of necromantic manuals and in 
cross-references in the texts themselves. So, for example, a conjuration might refer the oper- 
ator to a particular prayer or a text such as the Vinculum Salomonis that might or might not be 
included elsewhere in the volume. Fragmentary texts or opuscula were thus not considered 
problematic but potentially useful or even necessary. 

Certainly, a good deal of the necromantic literature was created in a process of pillag- 
ing and raw invention. Well-known works such as the Ars notoria and Liber iuratus served as 
sourcebooks for creating new operations, and the Munich Manual contains a demonic var- 
iation on the Ars notoria.!* Necromantic practitioners also commonly drew upon the liturgy 
rather than simply employing the liturgical fragments already incorporated in pre-existing 
magic texts. Even as late as the early sixteenth century, magicians with access to reasonable 
collections of classic magic texts also used liturgical books to construct magic operations.’ 
Similarly, many of the apparently anonymous sections in medieval necromantic handbooks 
were derived from standard texts such as the Thesaurus spirituum without their sources be- 
ing identified.'* Local traditions were also incorporated into the operations. The Thesaurus 
Spirituum, for example, contains a ritual for conjuring spirits that are clearly fairies and 
that corresponds to the traditions represented in medieval fairy literature.!° Finally, as this 
material spread into vernacular languages starting in the fifteenth century, the texts also 
changed under the influence of its new middlebrow transmitters. As a result, the history of 
the texts is difficult to trace, and this process is made more difficult by the fact that most 
of the surviving manuscripts post-date 1500, when major shifts in social, intellectual, and 
religious conditions were underway. 

Necromantic texts travelled in a relatively stable social context through the medie- 
val period, although that began to break down in the fifteenth century. The clerical un- 
derworld described above had ragged edges and included educated courtiers, grammar 
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school teachers and itinerant clerics who had deserted their posts or had never held an 
ecclesiastical income. The texts demanded at least a close association with the clerical 
world because they required functional Latinity, some knowledge of the liturgy and often 
the services of an ordained priest. However, as the literature slowly filtered into vernacular 
versions and as the learned world itself became less overtly clerical, the social coherence 
of this group began to break down and a growing group of lay and non-Latinate practi- 
tioners took it up. This in part explains why the vernacular texts evince significant trans- 
formations. This process began in the fifteenth century, but became significant only in the 
early modern period. 

Although necromancy was condemned repeatedly and with increasing sophistication, 
and despite being in some ways the least defensible form of learned magic, there was little 
institutional will to seek out and prosecute practitioners. Necromantic practitioners were 
unquestionably aware of each other, sought books through informal networks and fre- 
quently performed necromantic magic in groups (something that the texts often require). 
In short, not only did they evince many of the mythological trappings of heresy and witch- 
craft, but it also would have been possible for dedicated investigators to seek out these wider 
communities and eradicate them. However, such far-reaching investigations were very rare 
indeed. Instead, church courts tended to deal with individual cases when they appeared 
in Episcopal visitations or were otherwise unavoidable due to public scandal, and even in 
the later Middle Ages confined themselves to a strategy of correction through confession, 
penance and the destruction of the offending books and equipment rather than execution. 
Secular courts certainly had a growing concern with this sort of magic towards the end of 
the Middle Ages, but similarly tended to deal with them on a case-by-case basis and only 
inflicted capital punishment when the offending party had committed or attempted to com- 


mit a felony such as murder or sedition.!° 


State of the field 


The scholarly study of necromantic magic began among practitioners and anti-magic writers 
soon after its appearance. The book collections of people like John Erghome, the analysis of 
texts in the Speculum astronomiae, the bibliographic work of ‘Trithemius and the broad human- 
istic research of Henry Cornelius Agrippa are but a few examples of early explorations that 
ultimately became fundamental tools for the historical bibliography of magic.'’ Although 
scholarship motivated by anti-magic sentiments dropped off after 1600, nineteenth-century 
occultists like Eliphas Levi, Arthur Edward Waite and Gregory Mathers continued in many 
respects to approach the material as scholars. Their activities include both extending the 
bibliographic research of the earlier authors and some basic editing of early magic texts, 
although naturally their primary goals were practical rather than scholarly. Along with other 
occultists, they also formed an important bridge between the premodern and modern, mak- 
ing this literature relevant in new ways to modern readers. Lay researchers continue to make 
valuable contributions to the field to the present day.!® 

In a strict sense, the scholarly study of necromantic texts began in the twentieth cen- 
tury with writers like Lynn Thorndike and Elizabeth Butler. Like many others after him, 
Thorndike’s documenting of necromantic literature was grudging, since it generally did not 
confirm his preconceptions of the close relationship between magic and science and the de- 
cline of “use of superstitious ceremonial and magical rite, of incantation, word and number” 
in the early modern period.'? Nonetheless, his dedication to manuscripts and his extensive 
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documenting of manuscript sources remains profoundly valuable. Elizabeth Butler’s contri- 
bution was almost the opposite. Her interest in tracing the backdrop for the Faust legends 
led her to an unapologetic focus upon demon conjuring in its various forms, particularly in 
the early modern period. However, her explorations of the literature were limited to printed 
sources, so the picture she paints of medieval magic was somewhat anachronistic. 

D. P. Walker, Frances Yates and others inspired a new generation of scholars to examine 
premodern magic, but they had little time for medieval necromantic magic, which (together 
with most medieval ritual magic) Yates referred to as “the old dirty magic.””° In fact, the 
old traditions served as a useful foil to emphasize the distinctive nature of Renaissance 
high magic and its connections to Arabic, Neoplatonic and Hermetic sources, a habit of 
mind found also among historians of science who have regarded works on natural magic as 
centrally important due to their integration with sixteenth-century science. The few medi- 
evalists who worked directly on learned magic also tended to focus more on Arabic texts or 
astrological magic. David Pingree’s attention rarely shifted from texts like the Picatrix, and 
Charles Burnett has similarly been preoccupied with texts of Arabic origin and other sorts 
of magic. Vittoria Perone Comangni has worked to catalogue medieval astrological magic 
and Paola Zambelli’s attention has focused principally on questions surrounding natural 
magic.”! 

Although explored briefly in his Magic in the Middle Ages and a number of articles, it was 
not until Richard Kieckhefer published Forbidden Rites that any scholar gave close attention 
to a manuscript collection of medieval necromantic texts for its own sake.2* This was a 
crucial step since so little was known about such works, much less at the level of detail a 
textual edition can facilitate. Previously, even occultists had preferred to examine single 
works of explicitly Solomonic magic rather than the disordered collections of anonymous 
and ragged material that are typical of surviving medieval handbooks. Kieckhefer’s work 
broke new ground by attempting to understand necromantic texts not as isolated travellers 
but as elements in a larger collection purposefully assembled by a particular user. He also 
made the first attempt to treat the practice on its own terms and to develop ways of thinking 
about it. He categorized the constituent operations and sought to connect the collection to 
the intellectual, religious and social environment of fifteenth-century Germany. This re- 
mains the single most important publication on the topic. Perhaps the most interesting and 
valuable feature of his work is his grappling with how to understand the relationship of this 
literature to religious practice. 

Since that time a number of scholars have taken up the study of texts and manuscripts. 
While it does not add to our understanding of medieval material, Davies’s book Grimoires 
provides a remarkably broad survey of the magic books in general to the present day and 
provides a valuable overview of these book in both Europe and its colonies.?? Other sur- 
veys of medieval manuscript material by Jean-Patrice Boudet, Nicolas Weill-Parot, Julien 
Veronese and myself, however, have opened up areas almost invisible in Thorndike’s work, 
providing a more nuanced picture of the library of medieval learned magic.** Perhaps more 
significantly, editions of texts that are important to necromantic practice, including the Liber 
turatus Honori, Almandal and Montolmo’s De occultis et manifestis, have helped to provide an 
expanded sense of the practice of spirit conjuring.”? Scholars have also conducted focused 
studies on particular manuscripts such as the Rawlinson Manual, Society of Antiquaries 39 
and a manuscript of the De oficiis spirituum.?° Studies of sixteenth-century manuscripts based 
upon medieval texts will also expand our understanding of both medieval necromancy and 
the ways it changed in the early modern period.”/ 
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Most of the analyses of texts relating to demon conjuring concern the relationship of the 
practice to the intellectual world of the Middle Ages. Kieckhefer has explored in particular 
the relationship to the mental world of late medieval piety and has considered the ways in 
which necromancy may or may not be considered as part of the medieval religious land- 
scape.”° Scholars have also considered the various ways in which conjuring literature has 
framed itself, in particular, the ways in which the mythology of secrecy should be under- 
stood, the development of the “author-magician” of the late Middle Ages and the way in 
which magicians understood their relationship to received texts.”? The close relationship 
of the conjuring literature to medieval scientific thinking has also been explored in vari- 
ous ways.°” Finally, knowledge of medieval literature, significantly necromantic literature, 
has led to calls for a reassessment of the place of this material in the Renaissance and in 
sixteenth-century science.*! 

In part following Kieckhefer’s lead, scholars have explored various aspects of the so- 
cial world surrounding necromantic magic or learned magic in general. Having proposed 
that ritual magic, and necromantic magic in particular, was generated by, transmitted in 
and employed by members of a “clerical underworld”, Kieckhefer explored this further in 
Forbidden Rites, where he described figures such as Johannes Hartleib as the sorts of per- 
sons who might have authored CLM 849.*2 Some scholars have explored the question 
of how necromancy and ritual magic may be seen as products of the homosocial world 
in which they were created and transmitted and in the ideals of learned masculinity that 
they espoused.°* Indirectly, Kieckhefer has touched on similar questions in his discussion 
of erotic magic, some forms of which were necromantic.>* Jean-Patrice Boudet and others 
have explored the relationship of magic to the social contexts in which it was transmitted, 
particularly the courts and the world of learning, and the ways in which these contexts sup- 
ported and shaped it.*° This positive relationship was, however, accompanied by opposite 
and negative impacts. 

Much of the history of necromantic magic in its relation to the courts was conducted 
as part of an attempt to explain the rise of the witch trials. Edward Peters, Cohn and 
others after them have demonstrated that from the thirteenth to the fifteenth centuries, 
medieval authorities were far more concerned with the learned male practitioner of necro- 
mancy than the common female practitioners who increasingly occupied their attentions 
after 1550.°° Similarly, extensive documentation of trials of necromantic practice may be 
found in the works of George Lyman Kittredge and Keith Thomas, neither of whom was 
primarily interested in necromantic magic as an intellectual tradition in its own right, 
and later by Richard Kieckhefer whose initial work on magic concerned the history of 
witchcraft.°/ 

Eventually, however, more historians of learned magic took up this work. Boudet and 
Veenstra, for example, have demonstrated the growing sophistication of the anti-magic 
writers in their knowledge of ritual magic literature.*® In particular, anti-magic writers 
evince an awareness of how necromantic texts positioned their practices as holy (that is as 
operating through the power of Christian rituals, the piety of the operator and his Christian 
status) and how they more than often did not require any explicit pact, sacrifice, act of 
obeisance to the devil. As a result of such knowledge, condemnations became more sophis- 
ticated. More recent work on cunning folk and trial records of practitioners after 1500 may 
shed further light on late medieval practices and practitioners, particularly in areas like 
England, where the crucial conceptual shift to concern with witchcraft did not take place 
until the latter part of the sixteenth century.°? 
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Opportunities for future work 


The historical focus by scholars on witchcraft on the one hand and high magic (medieval or 
Renaissance) on the other hand has tended to leave necromantic magic largely unconsidered, 
even though it was a principal concern for late medieval voices of authority to the end of the 
Middle Ages and its users constitute the largest group of those brought up on legal charges 
for magic practice. In fact, most of the studies cited here touch on necromantic practice only 
under the broader rubric of ritual magic. Although this situation may in part be explained by 
the dearth of surviving medieval manuscripts, the genre is represented by a host of sixteenth- 
century witnesses, all of which attest to late medieval practice. Court records of late medieval 
prosecutions for necromantic practice also merit investigation in their own right rather than un- 
der the rubric of witchcraft.’ As a result, there remains a good deal of scope for further study. 

The surviving manuscripts betray origin or circulation in various literate environments. 
Studies drawing on such evidence could help to situate necromantic practice more fully in 
particular settings, monastic, clerical, university or bourgeois. This is especially the case 
where it is possible to supplement this with evidence from court cases involving necro- 
mantic magic. Looking at such locations is important for another reason. Studies of ritual 
magic often give the impression that necromantic magic was the product and practice of 
single isolated users and have often been treated that way rather than as the products of 
communities, despite the fact that many necromantic rituals explicitly involve several peo- 
ple performing a variety of roles. Studies of this kind would thus not only help us to better 
understand how necromancy related to particular social settings but also how necromantic 
rituals were developed, conceived and performed by groups of people. 

Trial records and literary representations also offer other opportunities for broad sur- 
veys. Although the relationship of magic and heresy has been sketched out to some extent, 
no broad study has been conducted that compares court cases for conjuring with those for 
other forms of magic such as witchcraft or those for heresy, which is often assumed to share 
a similar conceptual space. Similarly, examinations of magic literature have contextualized 
particular literary representations of magic by referring to necromantic manuscripts, but 
these studies have remained focused only on isolated examples.‘! Tremendous opportu- 
nities thus exist for broad comparative studies of literary representations that would seek 
to understand their relationship to, and continuities or discontinuities with, the textual 
traditions of medieval magic. In fact, since studies concerned with literature tend to have 
been written as ways of explicating particular literary texts, no comprehensive survey of 
European literary representations of necromancy has yet been written. 

The growing body of scholarly editions provides concrete evidence for the ways in which 
this literature was transmitted, but there remains a good deal more to do. We have no 
edition of the most important works of necromantic magic, such as the Thesaurus spirituum, 
and although we have single-witness editions of texts like the Lzber consecrationum, the lack 
of critical editions makes it more difficult to assess how the text was compiled and trans- 
mitted. The medieval library of necromancy also included an assemblage of a variety of 
small texts used for specific purposes. More manageable projects (particularly for graduate 
students) would be to provide editions and studies of these smaller texts such as the Vinculum 
Salomonis. At this point, it is not even clear whether these texts have a real textual tradition 
or whether there are numerous texts circulating under their names, the writing of which 
was prompted by the fact that another text cited them. Undoubtedly, there are also other 
texts yet to be identified among the great variety of anonymous and untitled material. 
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As a literature characterized by regular textual pillaging, transformation, and reinven- 
tion, a good deal can be gleaned about the intellectual culture of magic from the ways in 
which necromancy changed over time. Such studies will be increasingly possible as more of 
this literature is published in scholarly editions. In addition to examining the ways in which 
the texts themselves were transformed, such studies can look at three issues: relations with 
Jewish and Arabic sources, medieval cross-pollination and vernacularization. The growing 
body of research on Jewish and Arabic magic will no doubt reveal further ways in which 
magic traditions were appropriated from these sources but also fed back into Jewish tradi- 
tions. Interrelations between texts and common traditions such as fairy lore tell us a good 
deal not only about magic but also about the relationship between learned and popular 
culture (assuming such a division is valid). More crucially, dedicated study of the relation- 
ship between necromantic magic and the liturgy could provide a variety of valuable insights 
into the religious sensibilities of the authors. For example, it would be interesting to know 
the extent to which necromantic scribes and authors drew ritual forms from contemporary 
and local liturgical traditions as they created their texts, as opposed to drawing this sort of 
material from other magic texts serving as a kind of independent liturgical tradition. 

Dramatic opportunities may also be found in examining the fortunes of magic at the very 
end of the Middle Ages, in the sixteenth century, and beyond. The foundations of much of 
modern magic are medieval and this is particularly the case with the conjuring literature. 
The transmission of the originally Latin necromantic material into the vernacular began 
in earnest in the fifteenth century and this was by no means a neutral process. In fact, 
vernacular translations seem to have been common locations for the dramatic revision of 
the original texts, while Latin texts more often preserved the original forms.'” Studies of 
vernacular versions of medieval literature will provide interesting perspectives on the ways 
in which magic transformed as it shifted to a more popular and secular environment. 

In a similar way, the changes associated with the Renaissance deserve closer examina- 
tion. The conventional narrative of Renaissance magic suggests a dramatic break with the 
medieval past in the 1480s. However, the greatest proportion of sixteenth-century magic 
manuscripts contains medieval ritual magic, and most of these are necromantic. Without 
an understanding of medieval traditions of magic, it remains easy to misconstrue the signif 
icance of Renaissance or early modern magic or to misunderstand it entirely. Further study 
of Renaissance manuscripts will help us better understand the transitions that took place 
among common practitioners. In addition, the development of modern conjuring magic 
from its medieval sources remains almost entirely unexplored. 

It is fitting to close by returning to the work of Richard Kieckhefer, particularly the ways 
in which his work pointed outward towards etic considerations. Necromantic literature 
involves a fascinating combination of seemingly contrary elements which he has referred to 
as “flamboyantly transgressive”: a conservative dedication to liturgical form within wildly 
inappropriate appropriations, an insistence on being in a state of grace in order to perform 
magic to appease greed or lust and a fascination with the numinous that seems analogous 
to, but different from, the desire of the mystic for God. Certainly, the lines between this 
form of magic and conventional religious practice are complex and far from clear, and 
Kieckhefer has tried in various emic ways to articulate the complexities of the boundaries, 
but these explorations prompt some interesting etic questions. How does the impulse to 
work with demons in a Christian context compare with traditions that are explicitly de- 
monic and operative, such as Taoist incantation texts, or those engaging in spiritual ways 
with malefic forces such as we find in Tibetan tantric necromancy? To what extent are 
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our definitions of religion prefabricated to exclude such practices in ways that prevent us 


from engaging in a sympathetic treatment of medieval necromancy? From the perspective 


of world religions, is necromancy (and by implication all conventionally defined medieval 


magic) better understood simply as a part of the spectrum of medieval Christian religion? 
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Claire Fanger and Nicholas Watson 


John of Morigny (fl. c. 1301-15) is important both for what his writing reveals about the 
culture of learned magic at the turn of the fourteenth century and for his own contribution 
to that culture, the Laber florum celestis doctrine. The Liber florum 1s an unusual work, some 55,000 
words in its most commonly circulated form, comprising a devotional autobiography with 
visions (the Book of Visions), a long liturgy for knowledge acquisition (the Book of Prayers) 
and a work of meditative figures (the Book of Figures). Unknown between the mid-sixteenth 
and late twentieth centuries, copies of the book began to be noticed in the late 1980s. The 
majority of its more than twenty currently known manuscripts have been found over the last 
fifteen years. It survives in two authorial versions, the Old Compilation (OC) (1311) and the 
New Compilation (NC) (1315), and two versions of a later redaction. 

The book draws on many sources, including works of theology and liturgy that may be 
linked to John’s Benedictinism, and works classified as magical that may be linked to his 
years at university. Notable in the latter category 1s the Ars notoria, a book of rituals involving 
prayers and figures attributed to Solomon, the main purpose of which is to transmit the 
liberal arts, philosophy and theology into the mind of the operator by divine infusion with 
the assistance of the angels.” John discovered the Ars notoria to be demonically corrupt and 
evil in operation, although he clearly saw it as holy in its original conception. Although the 
Liber florum also took on other agendas, it began as his attempt to provide a new ritual that 
could achieve the same goals as the Ars notoria in a spiritually secure fashion. 

The prayers of the Ars notorta are idiosyncratic in that they feature invocations in what is 
said to be a mix of “Greek, Latin, Hebrew, Chaldean, and Arabic” written in such a way 
that they “cannot be understood or expounded by anyone”.” Its figures are characterized 
by the same constructed illegibility. Although they often borrow from the Ars notoria, the 
prayers of the Liber florum are written in Latin and its figures are differently conceived. In 
the OC version of the Book of Figures, John drew in part on the astrological image tra- 
dition, carefully reinterpreted to represent it in an orthodox Christian light.* In the NC 
version, written in response to criticism of the earlier figures, he constructed new figures 
around images of the Virgin, a logical culmination of a major theme in the Liber florum as 
a whole. John understood the work to have been written under the patronage of the Virgin 
and it is suffused with the language of Marian devotion. 

Despite the revisions he had undertaken, the Liber florum was burned in 1323 by unknown 
parties at the University of Paris, according to the Grandes Chroniques de France, which ex- 
plicitly identifies the work as a revival of the heretical Ars notoria. Nonetheless, the work was 
actively transmitted for two centuries, surviving in copies widespread across Europe, most 
of which appear to understand it as orthodox, indeed holy. 
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John and the composition of the Liber florum 


The sole source for John’s biography is the Lzber florum itself, a work produced in install- 
ments, begun in 1301 and rewritten and expanded over the next fifteen years.” The work 
contains many traces of its accretive process. It is clear, for example, from the epistolary 
openings of prologues to certain sections of the text, as well as the note reproduced in many 
manuscripts, “This page should go in the beginning of the book before the incipit Wo one 
lights a candle,”® that John sent out new sections to his readers with instructions about where 
they should be placed in the copies his followers already had. The epistolary prologues offer 
a guide to his process, sometimes including dates and other information about composi- 
tion. Most of the liturgical sections’ were explicitly written in response to Marian visions, 
at least some of the time deliberately cultivated for the purpose of asking questions. At a 
fairly late stage of the project, he also decided to record the visions themselves, to a total of 
more than fifty. Visionary evidence must always be assessed with caution. However, many 
of John’s visions are closely linked to occasion, place and the stages of the writing and can 
thus be pieced together with surrounding materials to produce a conjectural account of 
his life.® 

John was born in the late 1270s and grew up in Autruy, a village forty-five kilometres 
north of Orléans. We hear of his sister Bridget, his mother, perhaps the family head; and 
John le Boeuf, perhaps the priest of the parish church of St. Peter’s. At age thirteen, John 
was at Chartres, where he had his first vision. Like its successors, this took the form of a 
dream. While living inside the close, probably as a choirboy, John is woken from sleep by 
the “enemy of the human race”,’ who chases him until he flees into the cathedral through 
the door of the liberal arts in the west front, to be rescued by an image of the Virgin 
beckoning him to safety. In Liber florum, the struggle between Satan and the Virgin for 
John’s soul depicted in this vision allows it to function as a thematic key to the book.'® Five 
years later, he entered the Benedictine Abbey of Morigny, a few kilometers from Etampes 
(south of Paris) and thirty north of Autruy. Within four years of his entry into the order, 
probably in 1300 or 1301, he was sent to Orléans, where he eventually took a degree in 
canon law.!! 

Soon after arriving at Orléans, John encountered two books: first a ritual compilation 
“in which there were contained many nefarious things of the necromantic art”, which he 
borrowed from “a certain cleric”, copied in part, then had to return; and the Ars notoria, a 
glossed manuscript of which he found in the library after being directed there by Jacob, 
a “medical expert” from Bologna, with the assurance that he would find in it the means 
to master not only necromancy but also “all forms of knowledge”.!” The twin desires for 
dangerous knowledge and for comprehensive knowledge and the relationship between these 
desires are a major theme of the Liber florum. John next seeks to quench his thirst for knowl- 
edge through the Ars notoria, and we learn, through an account of eleven visions spanning 
three years, how John undertook the ritual it describes; how he used it to learn all the “arts 
and sciences”, including necromancy and other magical arts; and how he was led to repu- 
diate it, along with other ritual practices, and to do penance for his sin. 

Most of the visions John solicited and received using the Ars notorta prayers are depicted 
as confusing mixtures of diabolical and divine influence. Visions of a looming diabolical 
figure who takes on the appearance of a holy man in a black diadem, of three persons 
purporting to be the Trinity, of a sinister figure who demands homage and of an avenging 
cherub who throws him to his enemy, slowly reveal to him that the Ars notoria is perverted. 
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However, two penitential visions bring about his renunciation of the Ars notorta, one before 
the Virgin and the apostle John, the other before Christ himself. Swearing off the Ars notorta 
for good, John descends briefly into necromancy, before a final penitential vision, in which 
he is beaten in the presence of Christ, terminates his relationship to the magic arts entirely. 
His reformation prepares the way for a second series of holy visions which show him that he 
is now on the right path.'’ 

During the years in which he operated the Ars notoria then gave it up, John also worked 
on a set of prayers to the Virgin and John the Evangelist. These he gathered into a small 
book, the Grace of Christ, the earliest portion of Liber florum published," later prefacing it 
with a prayer to Christ from this period to form the Seven Prayers, the first part of the Book 
of Prayers. Narratively, the Grace of Christ commemorates the visions by which the Virgin 
rescued John. Practically, it forms a ritual that pedetions for visions. This was the ritual John 
used, probably in August of 1304, six months after renouncing all condemned practices, to 
obtain the Virgin’s licence to write “a book of only thirty simple prayers” that would allow 
users to gain the knowledge of the “arts and sciences” and thus supplant the Ars notoria.'° 
The Thirty Prayers that John wrote in the three years that followed, along with an instruc- 
tion manual called the First Procedure, became the second and third parts of the Book of 
Prayers. 

During the time he was operating the Ars notoria, John’s colleagues and students in this 
art included another monk named John, from the Cistercian abbey of Fontainejean, whom 
he likely met at Orléans. After learning and being dissuaded from the Ars notoria, John of 
Fontainejean helped our John with the composition of portions of Liber florum. Less expectedly, 
John’s students also included his younger sister, Bridget, who at the age of fifteen persuaded 
him to teach her to read, a project for which he engaged the Ars notoria to good effect before 
diabolical apparitions forced her also to set it aside. After doing so, Bridget began to have her 
own visions of God and the Virgin, first making a private profession of virginity then deter- 
mining to become a nun at the convent of Rozay, west of Sens, under their influence.!® She 
also helped with John’s book, undertaking its rituals and contributing at least one of her own. 

The Thirty Prayers were finished in Orléans in 1307. However, by the time John pub- 
lished them as the centrepiece of the Book of Prayers, he was back at Morigny. John dates 
his return to late summer 1308, when he was summoned to vote in the abbatial election of 
William of Ransignan, who appointed him to the office of praeposttus, in charge of lands and 
rents under the prior.!’ It was William who persuaded him into the chapterhouse pulpit to 
preach his visions.'® Sometime during this period, John received a new insight, mentioned 
several times in later parts of the work, that during the previous decade he had not merely 
been the recipient of divine visions but had received the spirit of prophecy.'? Preacher, 
prophet and theologian (all by licence of the Virgin), John evidently enjoyed high status at 
Morigny between 1308 and at least 1311. 

From other standpoints, these began as difficult years. Before he finished the First Pro- 
cedure late in 1308, John had already decided that his ritual demanded a Second Proce- 
dure, in which meditative figures were added to the prayers.” But as he recounts in the 
OC Book of Figures, his attempts to persuade the Virgin to license or endorse the project 
failed. Taking her refusal as a sign of the need to seek her patronage more ardently, he was 
obliged in the meantime to work without her approval, receiving her verdict as to its excel- 
lence only after the ninety or so figures were finished early in 1310.7! His visionary licence 
to preach came after a period of more than three months, late in 1309, when he lost his 
visionary gift and had to write new prayers to beg the Virgin to restore it.?” Things settled 
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later in 1310 as John completed the design of the Liber florum, writing the Book of Visions as 
a prologue to the entire work probably in the autumn of that year, then returned to finish 
the Book of Figures, finally publishing this new mass of material in two instalments at the 
end of 1311.”° 

Of the years from 1312 to 1315, we know little. During the early part of that time, he 
was working on a Book of Particular Experiments, which may be lost, but is mentioned as 
existing in the year 1314.7 At some point, perhaps in 1313, he produced a revised collected 
edition of Liber florum for those who had not copied it piecemeal as he worked on it.?° This 
edition, which forms the basis of all presently known NC copies, suggests that his readership 
was growing beyond the original circle, perhaps mainly of Orléans alumni and Morigny 
monks, who were his first audience.?° 

Late in 1315, however, he returned to the Liber florum a final time and over three months 
wholly recast its Second Procedure, cancelling the old figures and the rituals associated 
with them and devising a set of seven new figures as a substitute. He also made changes to 
the Particular Experiments, folding a set of cautions about it into the new Book of Figures 
while adding a single new experiment which his sister Bridget had apparently received 
licence to perform.”’ He further reports gaining the Virgin’s permission to make an en- 
graved ring in her honour to wear in the daytime while reciting the prayers and at night 
when expecting a vision.”° John is scrupulous about making clear that every detail of the 
new figures and the ring has been approved by God and the Virgin in a set of carefully 
dated visions. 

Some of these new additions (notably the visions connected to the ring) were already 
in process before 1315, but John is explicit that the cause of most of his revisions to the 
Book of Figures was scandal arising from criticism by “barking dogs”, who argued that 
the old figures had a necromantic cast.”? They also questioned his spiritual discernment in 
believing and following the directives of his visionary dreams, suggesting they were mere 
phantasms. Several chapters of the NC Book of Figures are given over to closely argued 
scholarly defences of dreams as a medium of divine communication.°° Bridget’s continuing 
importance to Liber florum in this period is reinforced by John’s successful visionary struggle 
to be allowed to include her name with his in the circumference of the new figures, allowing 
both to use them for ritual purposes.*! 

However, most of the circumstances surrounding this crisis are unknown; we do not 
know the names of the barking dogs, nor whom they represented, nor what incidents may 
have sparked the critical reading of his book. It is also unknown whether there was any 
connection between these events of late 1315 and the burning of the Liber florum eight years 
later. Neither in the Grandes Chroniques nor in the Cartulary of the University of Paris is any 
mention made of the presence of the “monk of Morigny” who wrote the book at its incin- 
eration, nor is his name used. The Cartulary makes no mention of a legal process of any 
kind. The Grandes Chroniques account mentions some fairly specific sounding imputations of 
heresy, but does not detail a legal process nor mention the parties who levelled the charges, 
if any were officially laid.*? Perhaps John was dead by this time, although he would only 
have been in his late forties. Perhaps the burning was symbolic, unconnected to any previ- 
ous heresy process, indicating a merely local alarm at the spread of the Liber florum among 
students at the University of Paris. 

After the end of 1315, we lose all trace of John and Bridget; though now that John’s book 
has resurfaced in multiple manuscripts, it seems possible that more information 1s out there. 
In the meantime, the versions of the Lzber florum already in our hands are compelling. 
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The shape of the Liber florum and how it worked 


Despite the winding process of its composition, the Liber florum is a work of careful artistry. 
The narrative in the Book of Visions works in the manner of a confessio to encourage the 
many sinners mired (as John was) in the opaque and bewildering prayers of the Ars notoria to 
give them up in favour of the transparently sacred alternative that is the Liber florum. Likening 
himself to the apostle Paul and the penitent Theophilus,’ John casts the Liber florum as the 
instrument of a covenant between God and modern Christians, made at the Virgin’s behest 
to provide grace and knowledge to all sinners, perhaps especially those dedicated to the in- 
tellectual vices of magic. 

While it is woven through with interpretative commentary, most of the rest of the Liber 
jlorum is a script for a ritual performance: a specialized version of the private liturgical 
scripts that are Books of Hours. The Book of Prayers is divided into two rituals, a vision 
ritual (constituted in the initial work of Seven Prayers) and a knowledge ritual (constituted 
in the Thirty Prayers licensed by the Virgin). Drawing on the Ars notoria but also the Book of 
Revelation, the Song of Songs, hymns both standard and recondite, sequences by Adam of 
St Victor, poetry from Alan of Lille and much more, the Book of Prayers tracks a spiritual 
progress from confusion and darkness to full enjoyment of God. In the prayers and visual- 
izations (ymaginaciones), John weaves elements of his own visionary experiences, sometimes 
as visualizations, sometimes as lines or verses, in a large movement that conveys for the 
operator the impression of a journey following John from earth to the court of heaven with 
the angels as companions. The Book of Prayers 1s followed by a set of instructions for oper- 
ation that John calls the First Procedure, which includes additional ancillary prayers and 
an office of angels. 

Following the Book of Prayers in both OC and NC versions, we have a Book of Figures, 
meant to be used with the Book of Prayers and sometimes referred as a Second Procedure. 
In both forms, we are missing substantial portions of the instructions for use, though what 
remains is tantalizing. We cannot judge the full extent of the artistry of the OC figures, 
since only two examples survive, but these offer remarkable evidence for the complexity of 
conception of the whole.** These two figures clearly travelled with the text in graphic form 
rather than being reconstructed from John’s descriptions. By contrast, the two renditions of 
the NC figures were apparently constructed from different elements of John’s instructions: 
depictions of the Virgin cradling the infant Jesus, accompanied by plants and birds dictated 
in the text, with Christ’s nails in the corners and a square or circular surround.®° John was 
concerned to avoid elaboration or fetishizing of the power of the figures or their specific 
forms. In an undated Chartres vision, the Virgin, plainly dressed as in a nativity scene, de- 
clares “I do not want prayers nor figures ... without your heart”.°° But beauty is as intrinsic 
to the work as it is to the Ars notoria: “colored in diverse colours”, John says, so that it seems 
“of all books the most beautiful and useful and even the most holy”.°” 

In the normative form of the First and Second Procedures, these two rituals are con- 
joined parts of a nine-week sequence, which is said twice, once without, once with the aid 
of figures. In the first week, the “operator” (operans or opifex) asks the Virgin for leave to 
proceed in the work, using a version of the same Grace of Christ prayers through which 
John gained permission to compose the Thirty Prayers. He recites the prayers for each day 
morning, noon and night ~ a pattern followed throughout.*® After receiving permission 
in a visionary dream, ideally at the end of the first week, he spends a second week praying 
his way up to the court of heaven, through each of the nine orders of angels and the souls 
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who dwell with them to the queen of the angels, asking for gifts identified with each order: 
memory, eloquence, understanding, perseverance and more (Prayers 1—12). These gifts are 
identical to those petitioned for in a work related to the Ars notoria, the Opus operum, which 
John knew and used; yet, the mise en scéne for these prayers resembles visionary texts like 
The Ascent of Isaiah. John’s narrative strategy thus provides an ascent structure for the action 
that is absent from the Ars notoria. During the next two weeks, with prayer and fasting, the 
operator asks the court of heaven for the purification of his senses and the illumination of 
his mind necessary for what follows (Prayers 13-20). Thus end the “general” prayers that 
make up the first half of the knowledge ritual. 

There follow four weeks of “special” prayers for each of the disciplines of knowledge: 
the seven liberal arts, philosophy, theology and knowledge as a whole (Prayers 21—30A). In 
each case, the operator addresses Christ, asking him to direct the appropriate angelic order 
to confer the branches of the discipline in question — the Angels in the case of grammar, 
the Archangels in that of dialectic, the Thrones in that of rhetoric — before turning to the 
angels and an order of the blessed to petition directly for the infusion of the knowledge 
sought. Each liberal art is allotted a day; philosophy, theology and the arts and sciences as 
a whole, these last bestowed by Christ himself, are given a week each. The arts prayers can 
be adapted for law, medicine and other disciplines. In the revision of 1313, John added brief 
further references to the mechanical and magical or “exceptive” arts (Prayer 28). Finally, 
in the last week, the operator praises and offers thanks to the Virgin for all that has taken 
place, completing the ritual. 

Throughout the Thirty Prayers, an underlay of Ars notoria and Opus operum prayers would 
have been obvious to any operator who knew these works. However, John’s prayers differ 
not only in their narrative structure and systematic use of the angelic orders but also in 
their updated account of the academic disciplines themselves. John’s prayers draw on a 
thirteenth-century genre of didascalic works associated with the Paris Faculty of Philosophy 
that divides the seven liberal arts according to Aristotelian categories as follows: grammar, 
dialectic and rhetoric become divisions of Rational Philosophy; arithmetic, music, geom- 
etry and astronomy those of Natural Philosophy. At a higher level, Philosophy is divided 
into Metaphysics (allied with Natural Philosophy) and Moral Philosophy (with its Monastic, 
Economic and Political branches). Theology is Contemplative Philosophy; its branches in- 
clude the four senses of Scripture: historical, tropological, allegorical and anagogical.°° 

Although the Book of Prayers includes both, the vision and knowledge rituals differ in 
kind. The success or failure of the vision ritual is relatively clear: either visions occur or they 
do not. By contrast, the success of the knowledge ritual is admitted to be a matter of degree. 
In order to say the prayers, the operator, like John, must know “a little about the arts”.!° 
The first repetition of the ritual, with prayers only, is merely introductory, and it remains 
uncertain how the infusion of knowledge it promises is meant to work. Only once the figures 
are brought into play do we get a sense of how the ritual might be felt to succeed. On their 
second repetition, the prayers have become preliminary to the inspection of a relevant fig- 
ure. According to the more discursive OC Book of Figures, these are visualized so that their 
form and lettering become imprinted on the mind of the operator, who is spiritually rapt 
into heaven as he silently utters brief requests for the relevant branches of knowledge (“May 
I know and understand perfectly the whole art of grammar, pure, preceptive, prohibitive; 
and orthography, prosody, etymology and syntax”, etc.)."! 

The form of this ritual seems to imply that the figures are points of access and that some 
part of the efficacy is instant. In the tradition of astrological image magic on which John drew, 
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an image acts as a focal point of heavenly influence. Ritually constructed on days and times 
associated with the planets, and using images, words and symbols identified with specific 
heavenly bodies, the image is imbued with powers that associate the object with certain clus- 
ters of qualities. Like these images, John’s figures were initially intended to be constructed at 
specific days and times and contained words and letters in a variety of alphabets as well as 
certain non-alphabetic symbols. Some of the figures depict the twelve houses of the zodiac 
and the seven planets. Yet, the figures are not exactly like astrological images either, for all 
of them have a visual and diagrammatic structure that is thoroughly Christian and in this 
respect ally more closely with the visualizations from the Bible and the life of Christ often 
used in monastic and lay devotions.’? The question of the efficacy of the figures is compli- 
cated by John’s insistence that his figures have no power of themselves. Rather, the ritual is 
an act of petitionary worship, its meaning allegorical, its efficacy a matter of grace.*? There is 
thus a certain tension between the form of John’s OC figures and their meaning that may be 
connected to the difficulties he had in producing them. Perhaps this also helps to explain his 
readiness to give figures and ritual the devotional form they take in the NC Book of Figures, 
once the criticism of the “barking dogs” had reopened the text to revision. 

Tension between the desire to affirm ritual efficacy, not least in comparison to Ars notoria, 
and the doctrinal need to respect God’s freedom and mystery is a general feature of the 
Liber florum. In the preliminary rituals laid out in the OC and presented in simpler form in 
the NC, the operator devotes elaborate attention to writing and drawing the book at proper 
times, personalizing its prayers and figures with his own name, as though only thus will 
the ritual work.** He also makes a profession to the Virgin, adapted from the Benedictine 
profession rite, and seeks visionary confirmation of his finished book, entering a personal 
covenant with her.» This is then confirmed by other visions he experiences as he goes for- 
ward and by his undertaking a lifelong commitment to repeat the prayers in a ritual called 
the Voluntary Work on a regular basis, as well as to say weekly Offices of the Virgin and 
the Angels.*° 

Having been accepted by the Virgin, the operator who does not go astray gains a po- 
tentially regular and habitual access to visions. The injunction to “believe not every spirit” 
(1 John 4:1) common in visionary writings 1s also iterated in Leber florum. But John then adds 
quite specific instructions for recognizing when the devil might be appearing to the vision- 
ary in the guise of the Virgin — as when she contradicts herself or tempts the visionary to 
wanton behaviour.’” Even if the visions do become habitual, the action of grace is never 
automatic, depending both on the Virgin’s will and the condition of the operator’s soul. As 
John’s accounts of his relationship with the Virgin show, the benefits the Virgin bestows and 
the times and places in which she appears to bestow them are as unpredictable as dreams 
and as grace themselves. Because of this, John builds into the Liber florum variable modes 
of access to the visionary work, the adaptability of the text reflecting the divergent needs, 
aptitudes and moral state of those who are to operate it. 

When John published the OC of figures, he offered a ritual specific to the recovery of 
visions lost through bad behaviour, to be done after appropriate penance. In the same 
part of the text, he anticipates that there may be some operators who might wish to forego 
extensive work on the knowledge ritual and just perform the vision ritual. If this was the 
case, operators were released from copying those parts of the Liber florum that are not rele- 
vant for having visions.*® His work on “particular experiments” in the years that followed 
was based on the assumption that the Virgin would empower each operator to develop 
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different experiments — usually if not always in visionary form — and that these might not 
be replicable by others.*? In writing the NC Book of Figures, John affirmed his belief in the 
value of the knowledge ritual. But he also brought it closer to the vision ritual, sometimes 
appearing to treat it as almost as a mode of preparation for the successful operation of the 
vision ritual, rather than (as in the Book of Prayers) the other way around. Despite the con- 
siderable knowledge benefits bestowed by the Thirty Prayers, John ultimately appears to 
have understood the relationship with the Virgin enjoyed through visionary dreams as the 
most important benefit of operating the Liber florum — a benefit that evidently kept operators 
copying it for more than two hundred years. 


Reception and use of the Liber florum 


The importance of John’s book, as attested by the actual count, distribution and style of 
the manuscripts in which it is contained, is radically out of proportion to the negligible 
place in history that seems to be suggested by the record of his condemnation. If the con- 
demnation in the Grandes Chroniques de France aligns the work with an idea of frivolous and 
derivative magic, dismissing it as a vain route to rapid learning, the transmission history 
by contrast shows that it was seen by the operators who copied it as a serious devotional 
text. Since it was not copied for any other reason than use, it is entirely due to the ritual 
seriousness of its operators, their sharing of the book, their sense of its efficacy, that the 
book survived at all. 

We are currently aware of twenty-four manuscripts containing versions or recognizable 
portions or adaptations of John’s book, from Austria, England, Germany, Italy, Poland 
and Spain, including more than one deluxe copy.°” The tracing of manuscripts is still very 
much a work in progress and discoveries are ongoing (indeed, the most recent one turned 
up while we were writing this article),°! and all generalizations about reception will be sub- 
ject to change based on future discoveries. Nevertheless, certain patterns are evident from 
the manuscripts we have in hand. The earliest copies known to us are dated to 1374 and 
1377, a scant half century after the burning, and the latest to 1519 and 1522.°? We know 
dates of inscription from colophons where individual copies are often signed by the scribe 
or operator. 

However, the personalization of manuscripts goes well beyond the colophon. John’s book 
instructs that all the images in the text should be inscribed with the name of the person by 
whom it is intended to be used; operators were to petition the Virgin for visionary licence to 
carry forward with the work and to consecrate the book once licence was granted. In prac- 
tice, operators put names in the prayers as well. Consistent with a tradition of transmission 
by operators, the majority of manuscripts contain names in the prayers. So far all of these 
are men’s names: Albert, Andreas, Bernard, Erasmus, Geoffrey, Jacob, Peter, Rupert, and 
Ulric. Some copies that do not contain personal names are exemplars, in at least two cases 
originating from religious houses, presumably made for monks to copy and personalize for 
themselves.’ Two manuscripts contain erasures in the places where the names go, showing 
that they were personalized once, in one case the erasures having clearly been done by a 
second operator in order to reuse the text.°* Strikingly, even the (so far) unique OC man- 
uscript in Oxford, Bodleian Library Liturg. 160, is personalized for the use of one “frater 
Galfridus”, showing that it too derives from an operator tradition, albeit a minority tradi- 
tion that has left fewer traces than the new. 
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Further evidence that copies of Liber florum were made for use comes from the redaction 
we are calling the “Third Compilation”, which exists in two versions and is contained in six 
manuscripts identified so far. The cleanest manuscript of the type is Manchester, Chetham’s 
Library A.4.108, hereafter “Manchester”, dated 1522 by its operator, one Jacob Smith.*° 
In essence, the third compilation text is a pragmatic redaction of John’s prayers designed 
to make the liturgy easier to use. To this end, all autobiographical materials — the complex 
visionary episodes contained in the Liber visionum and interwoven with subsequent prayers — 
have been stripped away. Instead of visions, the book opens with a set of instructions that 
provide an orderly overview of how to initiate the ritual system, including the copying of 
the book, the rite of profession and the visionary experiment. The nine opera of the First 
Procedure are briefly detailed, followed by a discussion of confirmation of the book and 
ring and subsequent vow to perform a special service for Mary and the angels lifelong. All 
these instructions are adapted and simplified from the complicated and sometimes conflict- 
ing directions that John scatters through later parts of the “original” book, some in the First 
Procedure and others in the NC Book of Figures. 

Pragmatically, also, the book opens not with the first prayer actually found in the book 
(Prayer *1, O Rex regum) but with a lengthy and complicated set of prayers listed by John 
in the First Procedure, chapter 1.3, starting with the Pater noster, Creed and Ave Maria, 
meant to be said prior to starting each opus of the work. Since the user cannot proceed even 
into the initiatory level of the work without them, the presence of these prayers at the begin- 
ning would have been useful to anyone serious about undertaking the work methodically in 
the prescribed fashion. 

That this redaction was made by a third party and not by John himself becomes clear 
from the prologue, which references John in the third person: 


This book was composed against the Ars notoria by brother John, monk of the order 
of Saint Benedict at Morigny, by the will and teaching of the blessed virgin Mary, 
because she saw that many had been undone by that same Ars notoria, which is dia- 
bolical and full of necromantic experiments. And because the aforesaid John also 
labored through the Ars notoria and through diabolical deceptions, for that reason, 
moved by mercy, the Mother of Mercy marvellously revealed it to him, as is shown 


in the original <book> by John himself, which is the exemplar of all the others.°° 


The writer was obviously familiar with the narrative that guides the Book of Visions, though 
the description of the Notory art as being “full of necromantic experiments” makes clear 
that the author is less than intimately familiar with the Ars notoria itself (a work that never 
admits a relation to necromancy, and which John himself handles as part of a different 
category).°’ While we do not know the exact date of this redaction, all known copies are 
fifteenth- or early sixteenth-century productions.” 

Only one known manuscript of the Liber florum preserves any memory of the condemna- 
tion of 1323. This is a fifteenth-century manuscript composed mainly of Dominican mate- 
rials, now housed in Halle, Universitats- und Landesbibliothek, Stolb.-Wernig. Za 74. The 
Liber florum is discontinuous with the surrounding materials and was clearly at one time an 
operator copy: there are gaps in the prayers where the names should be, but the gaps show 
marks of erasure, so the book was once personalized. The manuscript shows many signs of 
care, including coloured initials, marginal decorations and some glosses from a secondary 
copy of the text. On the folio where the work begins 1s a cautionary note in another hand, 
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describing it in a language that echoes the account of the condemnation in the Grandes 
Chroniques: 


This is a book which is called the Flower of Heavenly Teaching, and it is a book wholly 
crammed with superstition, whose author, though he feigns that he wanted to avoid 
the pernicious A7s notoria, nevertheless in a deceptive and hidden way appears rather 
to have handed it on to cheat the simple with the devil’s tutoring, since he adminis- 
ters its deadly venom using the sweetest prayers like a kind of honey. 


Yet, even as this note recalls the 1323 chronicle account with its accusation that John only 
“feigned” to dismiss the Ars notoria, it reflects a milieu in which John’s prayer practice is evi- 
dently in active use, its accessibility in multiple copies witnessed by the operator’s glosses. The 
Liber florum was very much alive and well in fifteenth-century Germany. 

We have found no evidence that John’s book ever appeared in print before our 2015 edi- 
tion (outside the unattributed prayers in the Polish crystallomancy text edited by Ganszyniec 
and our own earlier partial edition in 2001).°? Yet, a market for printed editions is perhaps 
not to be expected for a book whose copying was always part of the operator’s relation to 
the text, preliminary to a process of visionary approval and consecration. Indeed, if the link 
between use and transmission was too close to make any sort of mass production viable, the 
broad reach and persistence of the text across Europe through the early sixteenth century 
become rather more remarkable. It is evident even from the brief sketch of transmission 
patterns here that we must regard the Liber florum as a successful attempt at reworking the 
Ars notorta into a workable Catholic paraliturgy. 


Future directions for research 


From the perspective of the history of magic, there are several areas on which we may ex- 
pect John’s work to have an increased impact as it becomes better known. The most obvious 
of these, perhaps, is in the prehistory of the great Renaissance author-magicians like Ficino, 
Pico and Agrippa. If the Liber florum claimed its work for the Christian religion, not magic,°” 
John’s work did not completely exclude an idea of magic either. In the Book of Prayers, 
John eventually allows the seven “exceptive” or magic arts into the domain of knowledge 
that is governed by the Cherubim, the rank of angels associated with philosophy, second 
only to the Seraphim.°! Though he does not advocate practice of these arts — and he allows 
the operator to use his own judgement about taking them theoretically — nevertheless in 
principle magic can be seen to inhabit the order of knowledge at a very high level. Here 
and elsewhere, John’s work demonstrates a complex, religiously attentive engagement with 
magic that foreshadows many impulses evident among author-magicians over the next two 
centuries. 

Like other author-magicians, indeed perhaps more like Ficino and Pico than like those 
nearer his own day, John’s aim is always divine knowledge. His engagement with both sec- 
ular learning and magic is always in service of an essentially Christian goal, a set of illumi- 
nations that will help to prepare him, and help him to prepare others, for the heavenly life. 
John shares this religious impulse with later author-magicians, and shares with them, too, a 
Platonic outlook, an interest in astrological images, a semi-sacral view of the science of as- 
tronomy and an attraction to Judaica — specifically an interest in finding ways of combining 
the ancient mysteries of Judaism with Christian goals.°* Thus, if the Liber florum was read as 
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a manual for operation of a Catholic and devotional kind, it can nevertheless also be seen 
as part of the ongoing conversation about magic in that it positivized some of its uses. Much 
remains to be explored about the background of John’s knowledge, particularly its small but 
interesting suggestions of Jewish—Christian exchange, but in general his work demands that 
we see how magic texts, despite their controversial nature, might be counted as one source 
among many in the building up of knowledge and disciplinary models in the later Middle 
Ages. Set apart in principle, the magic arts were affiliated and integrated in practice with 
both religious and secular kinds of knowledge and discursive practices. 

Beyond the history of magic, the Liber florum can also be expected to impact the larger 
historical picture of medieval life and institutions in many ways. The book as a whole is 
a significant addition to the array of late medieval works of visionary theology, not less 
important because it evidences a masculine engagement with a genre whose most notable 
exponents are female (exemplified in the work of Angela of Foligno, Bridget of Sweden or 
Julian of Norwich). The Book of Prayers is remarkable for its innovative and expert liturgy, 
which shows one manner of movement from monastic libelli precum to lay books of hours. 
The Book of Visions and autobiographical portions of the Book of Figures together witness 
the increasing value placed on university learning and the opportunities for social mobility 
that might be offered to an ambitious monk. They also yield valuable information about 
John’s sister, Bridget, providing a unique window into the life of a teenage girl as she strug- 
gles to make a transition between the lay and monastic life. The Lzber florum thus impacts 
the study of theology, liturgy, monasticism, the arts and sciences in general, visionary liter- 
ature, mysticism and other allied discourses. Ultimately, future work on John of Morigny is 
not separable from the wider discipline of medieval historical research. 
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Cod. M I 24, fol.77v and Bologna, Biblioteca Comunale dell’Archiginnasio MS A. 165, fols. 68v, 
69r. Salzburg’s figures are based on the instructions given in NC III.i1.23.a; figures in the Bologna 
manuscript are based on the earlier account in III.i.2.c and HI.i.7.b. 

“nolo oraciones neque figuras ... nisi cor.” Liber florum 1.11.2.c. 

“diuersis coloribus colorate ...omnium librorum pulcherrimus et vtilissimus et eciam sanctissimus.” 
Li.3. 

ILiu.caps 1-2. 

Rubrics to II.u, Prayers 21-30. 

OC IIL8. 

“Vellem scire et intelligere perfecte omnem artem gramaticam: permissiuam, preceptiuam, pro- 
hibitiuam; et ortographiam, prosodiam, ethimologiam et diasenticam.” OC HI.18.b.i. 

See Fanger, Rewriting Magic, ch. 5. 

OC Liv.10.b; TIL.12. 

OC Liv.6. 

OC Liv.5; NC 11.12; Lin.cap 4. 

OC Liv.11-12, IL.16-17. 

OC Liv.10.d-h, NC Liv.4. See also NC ULii.11. 

OC III.24; see also NC TL iii.35.a-b. 

NC OL ii. 

All manuscripts show care in production, but the two copies including full sets of executed fig- 
ures are of especially remarkable quality; these are Salzburg, Studienbibliothek Cod M I 24 and 
Bologna, Biblioteca Comunale dell’ Archiginnasio MS A. 165 (16. b. III. 5). The sketch of use and 
transmission here and following is based on Liber florum Introduction B, by Claire Fanger. 

As of 3 January 2015. 

1374 and 1377 are, respectively associated with London, British Library, Additional MS 18027 and 
Vienna, Schottenkloster, MS 140 (61); 1519 and 1522 are, respectively, associated with Munich, 
Bayerische Staatsbibliothek Clm 28864, and Manchester, Chetham’s Library MS A.4.108. For 
manuscripts overview as of 2015, see Table 13 in Leber florum Introduction B. 

Klagenfurt, Universitatsbibliothek, Cart. 1 (originally from the Benedictine monastery of St. Paul, 
Karnten, Austria) and Klosterneuburg, Augustiner-Chorherrenstift Cod. 950. Other manuscripts 
with no personalization include Milano, Biblioteca Ambrosiana MS Z.412 sup and Torino, 
Biblioteca Nazionale MS G. II. 25, likely made as exemplars also, though they cannot be traced to 
particular religious houses. 
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The manuscript where names were erased for reuse is Salzburg, Studienbibliothek Salzburg Cod 
M1 24, and Halle, Universitats- und Landesbibliothek, MS Stolb.-Wernig. Za 74. 

For a fuller account, see Leber florum Introduction B, IV.2; see ‘Table 13 for other manuscripts. 
“Qui liber est contra Artem notoriam compositus a Fratre Johanne, monacho ordinis sancti 
Benedicti de Moriginaco ex voluntate et informatione beate virginis Marie. Quia ipsa vidit quod 
multi perierunt per eandem artem notoriam que est diabolica et plena nigromanticis experimentis. 
Et quia dictus Johannes etiam per notoriam laborauit et per deceptiones diabolicas, ideo misericor- 
dia mota ipsa Mater Misericordie sibi eum mirabiliter reuelauit ut patet in originali ipsius Johannis 
qui est exemplar omnium aliorum.” Manchester, Chetham’s Library MS A.4.108, p 2. 

For overview of John’s distinctions, see Fanger, Rewriting Magic, ch. 5. 

The earliest dated copy is Hamilton, McMaster University Library MS 107, inscribed in 1461. 
The crystallomancy is in Bernacki, Ludwik and Ryszard Ganszyniec, ed. Modlitewnik Wladystawa 
Warnenczyka: w zbiorach Bibljjoteki Bodlejanskiey (Krakow: Anczyc i Spolka, 1928). Our partial edition 
was published in Esoterica 3 (2001): 108-217; www.esoteric.msu.edu/ VolumeHI/Morigny.html. 

In fact, the consecrated book is said to be effective at driving out demons that ars magica has impris- 
oned in objects; see the operation for consecration of the book, IL.in.cap 4.1.d. 

See Prayer 28.7.a 

See Claire Fanger, “Covenant and the Divine Name,” in Invoking Angels: Theurgic Ideas and Prac- 
tices, Thirteenth to Sixteenth Centuries, ed. Fanger (University Park: Pennsylvania State University Press, 
2012), 192-216. 
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CECCO D’ASCOLI AND ANTONIO DA 
MONTOLMO 


The building of a “nigromantical” cosmology 
and the birth of the author-magician 


Nicolas Weill-Parot 


Cecco d’Ascoli (1327) and Antonio da Montolmo (fl. 1360- after 1394) can be put side by 
side in many ways, despite the chronological gap between them. Apart from the fact that 
they were acting in the same area, Northern and Central Italy, and in the same academic mi- 
lieu, and that the same manuscript (Paris, Bibliotheque nationale de France, lat. 7337) keeps 
some of their magical works together, they display a very similar kind of magic, based on an 
astrological-demonic cosmology. Their diverging destinies — Cecco d’Ascoli was burnt by the 
Inquisition in 1327, whereas Antonio da Montolmo, as far as we know, carried on teaching at 
university — are an interesting clue for grasping the main intellectual and cultural change that 
was going on at the end of fourteenth century and at the beginning of the fifteenth century, 
at least in the Northern and Central Italy: a kind of “release of the magical discourse” as well 
as the birth of the “author-magician”.! Previously, magical texts were ascribed to legendary 
authorities, whether ancient such as Hermes or Solomon or more recent such as Albert the 
Great or Arnald of Villanova, and thus promoted these figures as magicians after their death. 


Cecco d’Ascoli, the demonic sphere and astrological nigromancy 


Francesco Stabili, also known as Cecco d’Ascoli, taught the “science of stars” at the University 
of Bologna from 1322. There he wrote a commentary on the Sphaera (“Sphere”) by Johannes 
de Sacrobosco, a widespread handbook on cosmology written in the first half of the thirteenth 
century, and in around 1323-24 he did the same for the De principus astrologie (“The principles 
of astrology”) by the tenth-century Arabic astrologer Alcabitius (al-Qabisi), one of the most 
famous handbooks on astrology. During this time, he appeared before the Inquisitor Lamberto 
da Cingoli, but it seems he was easily released without charge and went on teaching astrology. 
At the same time, he was asked by the urban authorities to give astrological forecasts. In 1326, 
he became the personal astrologer of Charles, Duke of Calabria and lord of Florence. But 
in July the following year, he had very serious trouble with the Inquisition. He was jailed and 
sentenced on 15 September by the Inquisitor of Toscana and was burnt at the stake the next 
day. Besides the two aforementioned commentaries, an astronomical treatise De excentricis et 


epicyelis (“On eccentrics and epicycles”) and his Italian poem L’Acerba are also extant.” 
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Both commentaries left by Cecco are permeated with nigromantical elements. ‘Thorndike 
had defined Cecco’s magic as an “astrological necromancy”; it can rather be qualified as 
an “astrological nigromancy” (since nigromancia usually means magic with the assistance 
of demons, whereas necromancia generally means divination through the invocation of the 
dead).> This is worthy of note since neither the Sphaera of Sacrobosco or “the Alcabitius” 
contains any magical component. The first deals with pure cosmology, the second with 
astrology. Only a few of the commentators of the Sphaera, such as Robertus Anglicus,* dealt 
with magic. Thus, both commentaries of Cecco are like palimpsests: under an apparently 
academic cosmological or astrological commentary, another, hidden, text in small brush 
strokes can be discovered.’ Cecco reveals a special demonology that is related to specific 
places according to the cosmic sphere. 

In his commentary on the Sphaera, one of Cecco’s favourite processes involves giving two 
meanings to technical terms such as colurus, zenith, arcus, clima, oppositio, etc. Besides their cos- 
mological, astronomical or astrological meaning, Cecco introduces a nigromantical mean- 
ing for these words. The colures (colurus) are the two great circles that intersect at the poles 
of the celestial sphere at right angles and that cross the ecliptic at the equinoxes and the sol- 
stices, respectively. But the nigromantical meaning of “colure”, writes Cecco, derives from 
the etymology — colon means “member”, and urere means “to burn”: Incubi and succubi, 
superior demons whose place was under the solstitial colure, would burn the genital organs 
of men and women while they slept. When there is a conjunction between the three superior 
planets (Saturn, Jupiter and Mars) in one of the two solstitial signs (Cancer and Capricorn), 
the incubi carry the sperm of a man into a woman’s womb in order to produce men who 
seem to be divine but are actually demoniac, such as Merlin or the coming Antichrist. The 
succubi take the aerial shape of a woman in order to seduce men.° 

Demons located under the equinoctial colure, precisely under the equinoctial points, are 
called marmores and asmitus. When addressing the demons from the four angular signs, Gecco 
gives new clues for their places. Thus, it seems the incubi are located under the sign of Cancer, 
the succubi under Capricorn, the asmitus under Aries and the marmores under Libra.’ In Lcerba, 
Cecco also mentions the “Mormores” summoned by the piromanti, that is diviners through fire.® 

The “opposition” (oppositio) has also two meanings, says Cecco: astrological and nigroman- 
tical. First, according to astrology, it is an (evil) aspect of 180 degrees. Second, according to 
“Hipparchus” (actually a pseudo-Hipparchus), there is an opposttio crucialis (a cross-shaped 
opposition). Legions of elementary spirits are located under the cardinal points, and are thus 
possibly the legions depending from the spirits of the cardinal signs or climes (see below). 
Those elementary spirits have functions according to their proper element: the spirits of fire 
make columns of fire moving up to the heavens when troops are about to attack; the demons 
of the air produce clouds having shapes of snakes, dragons and other animals; they also cause 
swirls of powder. The demons of earth sow discord amongst people: for this purpose, they 
take shapes of poor people, pilgrims or fairies; at night, they make people hear awful shouts.’ 

The “zenith” has two meanings too. Besides its obvious astrological meaning, in its 
nigromantical meaning (given by “Hipparchus”), a zenith is a higher hierarchy of demons.!” 

The “poles” have a well-known astronomical signification but also a nigromantical one: 
they refer to “the powers” of the Arctic or Antarctic spirits or manes. Solomon teaches how 
to pray to these Intelligences, who are outside the order of grace. Each category of these evil 
Intelligences gives answer through idols made of a specific matter: gold, silver, tin and so on." 

The “arcus” has three different significations. In astronomy, this word refers to an arc 
of a circle, for instance the different arcs of the ecliptic through which the Sun goes during 
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a year. In chiromancy, it means the lines of the hand; in nigromancy, the “arci” are noble 
demons from the North who know the secrets of the worldly elements and give answers and 
produce wonders “when God wants them to”. They willingly stay in houses of noble fami- 
hes, to talk to them and help them. Sometimes, in the “houses of usurers and base people, 
they throw stones and excrement”, and they “upturn dishes and the sheets of beds”. They 
utter terrible shouts at night.! 

The “climes” are understood again in two ways: astronomically they are seven areas, 
parallel to the equator, into which the habitable part of the world is divided; according to 
nigromancy, as Zoroaster told, this name is given to certain very powerful spirits, since 
“clime” means raising (¢/evatio) and these spirits overhang all the others. They rule over cross- 
shaped places such as the West, East, South and North; their names are, respectively, Oriens, 
Amaymon, Paymon and Egim. Each has twenty-five legions of spirits under his command. 
They demand sacrifices of men or cats. Invoking them is a danger for the Christian faith.’ 

The word “tropic”, Cecco explains, comes from the Greek ¢ropos; in Latin, it is conversio, 
i.e. revolution, because “the sun begins to go in the inferior hemisphere and to move away 
from us”. In addition to their astronomical meaning (“circles described by the Sun”), the 
“tropics” are spirits belonging to a specific hierarchy. They are so named Tropici, because 
they are turned (conversivi) by their prince called Tropos.'* 

Thus, every kind of demon has a specific place according to significant cosmological— 
astronomical points in the Sphere. Cecco sometimes gives his reader scattered clues that al- 
low him to deduce the exact position of a particular demon. This occurs especially with the 
demon Floron. Before the fall of the evil angels, Floron was part of the Cherubins, a very 
high level within the Dionysian hierarchy. Men invoke and compel this demon using a steel 
mirror. But whereas Floron knows many secrets of nature, he always tries to deceive men, 
as when he promised victory to King Manfred of Sicily — Cecco 1s probably alluding to the 
defeat of Manfred and to his death at the Benevento battle in 1266. Floron also promised a 
man that he would find treasure and keep it until his death: this man actually found it ina 
cavern that collapsed over him and killed him. Floron is called “the shadow of the Moon”; 
during a full moon, his shadow can be seen entirely and spirits — probably including Floron— 
give true answers and not lies, through the process of catoptromancy, which is divination 
through polished bodies such as a mirror, a crystal, a sword or a fingernail, using a young 
virgin boy as a medium. Because Floron has a very noble nature, he foretold the coming 
of Christ, just like the Sibyl. Concerning the place where Floron stays, Cecco gives, as it 
seems, some half-hidden hints. In the Sphaera, Sacrobosco had written that 


the part of the colure, which is located between the first point of Cancer and the 
arctic circle is almost twice as long as the maximum declination of the Sun or than 
the arc of the same colure which is included between the arctic circle and the arctic 
pole of the world — [this arc] being equal to the maximum declination of the Sun. 


As Sacrobosco writes, a quarter of a colure — a colure being a complete circle — represents 
90 degrees. ‘The maximum declination of the Sun is the arc delineated between the equator 
and the tropic of Cancer (that is, where the ecliptic intersects with the tropic of Cancer). 
According to Ptolemy, the maximum declination of the Sun is 23°51’ and the arc between 
the arctic circle and the arctic pole is the same; thus, the addition of these two arcs gives 
almost 48°. The arc between the arctic pole and the equator being 90°, if we subtract 48° 
from 90°, it remains 42°; hence, the arc of the colure between “the first point of Cancer and 
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the arctic circle” is 42°, i.e. almost 23°51’ multiplied by 2.!° Now Cecco relates that Solomon 
explains: “just like the distance of the tropic of the constellation of the Moon”, that is 
Cancer in which the Moon has its domicile, “and the arctic pole is said to be twice longer 
than this distance, i.e. between the tropic of Cancer and the arctic circle is said to be twice 
longer that the maximum declination of the life of the heaven”, which is the Sun, “so the 
distance in power between Floron and Asmitus”. Now we know that Asmitus is located in 
the equinoctial colure, hence in the equator; since it seems likely that the distance between 
the circles and the distance between the powers are more than a mere analogy, Floron is 


located in the arctic circle. It is probably one of the aforesaid manes arctici.'° 


The tragic death of Cecco d’Ascoli and its possible reasons 


The reason why Cecco d’Ascoli was burnt at stake has been a long-debated issue.!’ The 
archive sources are partial or not reliable. Some information is given by two chronicles: 
the Cronaca fiorentina written until 1386 by Marchionne di Coppo Stefani and, especially, the 
earlier Nuova Cronaca (1322-48) by Giovanni Villani — a witness of the events. 

Some explanations given seem to be more signs of an unfavourable context than ac- 
tual causes for his condemnation: according to Villani, the physician Dino del Garbo was 
jealous. The inquisitor of Tuscany was Accursio Bonfantini, a commentator of Dante, but 
Cecco in the Acerba had accused the famous poet of supporting astrological fatalism;!® 
Cecco had foretold that the newborn daughter of the Duke would become a lustful woman. 

But the actual causes are more likely to be found in Cecco’s unorthodox thoughts and 
writings. Villani tells that, despite his first trouble with the Inquisition of Bologna and the 
promises he had made to the inquisitor, Cecco carried on referring to his commentary on 
the Sphaera of Sacrobosco. He could have been sentenced by the inquisition for three state- 
ments contained in this work. First, because he wrote that “in the superior spheres there 
were generations of evil spirits, which could be compelled through incantations under ap- 
propriate constellations to do many wonders”, i.e. astrological nigromancy. Second, because 
there he had supported astrological fatalism (“moreover, in this treatise he put necessity in 
the influence of the celestial course”). Third, because he wrote notably that “Christ came on 
earth according to God’s will with the necessity of the astrological course, and because of his 
horoscope of birth he had to be and to live with his followers as a vagabond and to die in the 
way he died” and also that “the Antichrist would come, according to the course of planets, 
wearing the clothes of rich and powerful men”. This statement seemed to apply astrological 
determinism to sacred events, which is an idea contrary to divine omnipotence.'® 

As far as the extant versions of Cecco’s commentary on the Sphere are reliable, the ac- 
cusations dealing with astrology seem somehow unjustified. For instance, he asserts that 
the eclipse that occurred during the Passion of Christ was miraculous and not natural. He 
refers to the doctrine of Zoroaster according to which, when the eighth sphere achieves one 
quarter of a revolution, men endowed with divinity are born by the power of the incubi and 
succubi; but he calls Zoroaster a “beast”, because he explained the birth of Christ in this 
way. Cecco adds that “writing such words seem horrible to him”; definitely, Christ was not 
“one of these gods” generated thus, but “the Son of the true living God”.?° 

Concerning astrological nigromancy, the accusation reported by Villani seems more 
well founded. As we have seen, the commentary on the Sphere is actually a treatise of ni- 
gromantical astrology. But the inquisitor made a mistake when he alluded to evil spirits 
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generated “in the superior spheres”, since Cecco d’Ascoli specifies in his commentary that 
they are actually under the lunar orb, in the sublunary region, in accordance with the the- 
ological model of the cosmos. The superlunary region had been entirely filled with divine 
grace and perfection, with only the good angels allowed to stay there; demons, that is evil 
angels, since their fall, had been thrown down to the sublunary region. 

In 1320, Pope John XXII had summoned an expert committee in order to decide if 
several magical practices were heretical; since the answers were generally affirmative, he 
ordered some prosecutions against practitioners of magic. In 1326/1327, the bull Super adhus 
specula (whose authenticity is not certain) was directed against ritual magic.”! In such a con- 
text, the condemnation of the reckless Cecco d’Ascoli should not be surprising. 


Antonio da Montolmo, one of the first “author-magicians” 


Compared to Cecco d’Ascoli, Antonio da Montolmo (Antonius de Monte Ulmi) is a much 
less well-known author. Lynn Thorndike was the first to devote a chapter to him, in his History 
of Magic and Experimental Science.?? Recent research has undertaken a systematic analysis and 
edition of his works.”? Antonio seems to have been the pupil of the physician and astrologer 
Tommaso da Pizzano, the father of the famous writer Christine de Pizan. He appears in 
1360 as a lecturer on grammar at the University of Bologna. There he taught medicine and 
astrology from 1387 to 1392. Later, in 1393, he taught philosophy and medicine in Padua 
and in 1394, he was teaching in Mantua. Among his writings, the astrological work De tudicits 
natwitatum liber praeclarissmus (“Tustrious Book on the Judgments of Nativities”), completed 
in Mantua, is the only one that was later printed by Regiomontanus, in 1540. Two works 
on magic are kept in late medieval manuscripts: a short Glosa super ymagines duodecim signorum 
Hermetis (“Gloss on the images of the twelve signs of Hermes”) and a longer treatise De occultis 
et manifestis (“On Occult and Manifest Things”). Both of them are extant in an Italian codex 
from the fifteenth century: ms. Paris, Bibliotheque nationale de France, latinus 7337; the 
Glosa is also contained, anonymously, in a manuscript of the Bibliotheca Apostolica Vaticana, 
latinus 4085. Both texts have been recently edited. Three “experimenta” or tales about talis- 
manic experiences, found in both manuscripts, can also be ascribed to him.”* 

Besides the obvious reasons of theological censorship and legal risks, as shown by the 
tragic example of Cecco’s death, it was also a theoretical impossibility to assume the au- 
thorship of a magical text. Generally, a magical text contained specific recipes, rituals, 
invocations and other signs, which were thought to be effective on the implicit or explicit 
grounds that they had been revealed by a very ancient and sacred tradition. Indeed, no 
rational rules could account for the choice of such and such strange word or name used in 
the magical operation, and hence no human being could pretend to deduce them from his 
own mind. Therefore, those texts were ascribed either to such ancient legendary author- 
ities as Hermes, Solomon, Apollonius or Abel, or to medieval authors who had acquired, 
shortly after their death, a similar legendary aura, like Albertus Magnus or Arnald of 
Villanova. The underlying idea was that the magical rituals had been transmitted through 
many generations and that they originated from a very ancient revelation. This process is 
obvious in the Liber lunae: the prologue tells how Abel and other ancient authorities decided 
to engrave all the knowledge in the marble; after the Flood, Hermes Trismegistus found 


these engraved books in Hebron. The magic here described 1s viewed as revealed directly 
by God himself. 
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Then how to become an author-magician? How to assume the authorship of a writing 
displaying such powerful secrets? The author can become an author in three ways: as 
a compiler, as a commentator or as an author of a theoretical treatise that makes use of 
some magical material drawn from the extant traditions. Cecco d’Ascoli cannot be con- 
sidered as openly an author-magician, since his magic is hidden under a commentary on 
non-magic books, handbooks of cosmology and astrology. Nevertheless, this hide-and- 
seek game did not spare him trouble with the Inquisition. Hence, by contrast, the obvious 
assumption of magical authorship by Antonio da Montolmo gives clear evidence ofa fun- 
damental change of context that was going on at this time in the northern part of Italy.° 

In the Glosa super ymagines duodecim signorum Hermetis, Antonio acquires the status of 
author as a “glossator”. Furthermore, his additions to this traditional magical hermetic 
text are daring enough to reveal the new intellectual framework of magic. The Ymagines 
duodecim signorum Hermetis, also known as Liber formarum duodecim signorum or Liber electio- 
num secretorum superiorum, is a talismanic text that is extant in several manuscripts and 
also in a section of the Latin version of Picatrix (Ghayat al-hakim). Amongst them, the 
above-mentioned ms. Bibliotheca Apostolica Vaticana, latinus 4085 contains this opus- 
cule, and the name of Antonio da Montolmo is mentioned within the section devoted 
to the sign of Lion.”° This talismanic text describes how to make astrological seals for 
each of the twelve zodiacal signs. The figures that are to be engraved into the metal are 
not always the traditional figures of the zodiacal signs, and the aim of each seal does 
not really square with the usual zodiacal melothesia (that is, the influence of each zo- 
diacal sign on a specific part of the human body). Anyway, one of the main distinctive 
features of this short work is the complete lack of any “addressative” practices: there are 
no prayers, invocations, inscriptions or other signs addressed to an Intelligence (angels, 
demons, other spirits). This is a very exceptional situation in a talismanic text. Hence, 
the efficacy of talismans is seemingly supposed to derive only from the natural power of 
the constellations under which they are built. If we refer to the typology invented by the 
Magister Speculi, the anonymous author of Speculum astronomiae (by the middle of the 
thirteenth century), these astrological seals could be called purely “astrological images”. 
But, in a very surprising way, instead of ridding the traditional texts of any “addressative” 
practices like any previous medieval author eager to promote the “theologically correct” 
notion of “astrological image” would have done, Antonio da Montolmo, on the contrary, 
introduces several “addressative” elements in his Glosa! Later, he gives advice to act in this 
way with other texts, like the De imaginibus of Thebit (another talismanic text, deprived 
from “addressative” practices, which was the main reference for building up the concept 
of the “astrological image” in the Speculum astronomiae). 

Indeed, at the beginning, Antonio says that he wants to “make this work more per- 
fect”. The practitioner has to be previously purified: clean, sober and chaste. He must 
write the names and characters of the angels that are associated with the zodiacal sign and 
with the Lord of this sign in a virgin leaf of paper. He must utter these names three times 
and make some good smelling fumigations. He also has to perform some exorcisms. He 
has to say a specific prayer to the angel of the sign, the planet and the hour. To tell the 
truth, Antonio gives a theological justification for these “addressative” practices in order to 
reassure the faithful Christian reader: the angels that are invoked in these operations are 
not the evil “spirits of the air”, but the good angels belonging to the order of the Powers 
(according to the Celestial Hierarchy by Pseudo-Dionysius). Note that even such a theologian 
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as Thomas Aquinas had suggested that the Intelligences moving the celestial spheres were 
angels, precisely the Powers.’ A priest is required to consecrate the talismanic image. The 
magician himself must say some specific psalms and prayers addressed to God himself 
and the angels. However, this argument would not have convinced a standard theologian, 
since, for instance, Thomas Aquinas had excluded any possibility for theurgy or angelic 
magic: in his view, the magician believed he was calling on angels but actually invoked evil 
spirits (demons). In any case, Antonio dared to write himself performed such operations: 
“Tn Bologna as well as in Mantua, I tried out these images, whose effects were wonderful”.”® 
In the Glosa, Antonio refers to his other work De occultis et manifestis. In this work, he can 
also be called an author-magician insofar as he writes a theoretical treatise on magic that 
includes “addressative” elements borrowed from previous traditional magical works. In the 
introduction, Antonio explains the title of his work, since it deals with “occult” as well as 
“manifest” operations of the Intelligences — an alternative title 1s Liber intelligentiarum (“Book of 
Intelligences”).”° In the first chapter, Antonio explicitly refers to evil Intelligences. There are 
four parts in the heavens, he writes, each one belonging to one of the four cardinal signs: Aries, 
Libra, Capricorn and Cancer, and accordingly there are four orders of Intelligences. This 
is the reason why the magician must perform the required exorcisms at a crossroad of four 
roads. Antonio asks four scholastic questions, which he then answers: Why are these Intelli- 
gences established under their own cardinal signs? Because they make use of the influences of 
these zodiacal signs. Why are some people able to see them, whereas others are not? Because 
the Intelligences are able to produce images playing with rules of optics, so these images are 
seen or not by people according to their nature or abilities. Why do these Intelligences appear 
to virgins and unpolluted people? Because the nature of the evil angels is pure or because 
sexual intercourse causes the human soul to be endowed with a dignity that makes the Intel- 
ligences jealous. Why do they prefer to come into sight in transparent bodies such as water 
or crystals? Because they give a more perfect reflection to the image of these Intelligences. 
Chapter 2 tells the moment when the invocations must be performed. In Chapter 3, 
Antonio writes about the Altitudes, or the Intelligences standing under the twelve zodiacal 
signs. Each order of Altitudines reacts to the others according to the astrological aspect be- 
tween their respective zodiacal signs. Every human being, he adds, receives when he is born 
his own evil angel belonging to this order of Intelligences.°” In Chapter 4, Antonio makes 
a threefold distinction: images, rings and phylacteries are either astrological, magical or 
both astrological and magical. This distinction, probably inspired by that in the Speculum 
astronomiae but quite different from it, is very similar to ideas of such authors like Giorgio 
Anselmi da Parma (before 1386— after 1449) or Jerome Torrella (1456— after 1500) 3’ The 
first category defines a purely astral (and natural) magic, just like the Magister Specult’s “as- 
trological images”. This kind of magic is epitomized by an image made by a servant who 
wishes to incline a prelate to give him a better position. Thus, three questions are asked and 
answered. First, how is a heavenly quality able to incline someone to do something? The 
astral quality is infused in the limbs of every living being as it is born. Just like a traveller 
puts good smelling substances in his new wooden bottle so that the liquid will smell good, 
so does the heavens give such a quality to a newly made image. Second, why must the ma- 
terial of the image (wax) be virgin and clean? The reason is that the wax has to be deprived 
of any previous and inconsonant qualities. Third, how to explain that the influence affects 
precisely the aforesaid prelate and not another human being? Because the image is put close 
to the prelate and because the operator through his will orientates the influence towards 
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this man. This 1s why it is better when the operator makes the image himself, since his own 
confidence is instilled within the material of the image. Antonio here combines the two 
available doctrines of natural magic: occult properties deriving from astrological influence, 
and the power of imagination. This, for example, justifies the popular belief that meeting 
an unfortunate man in the morning is nasty. 

The second category of images, rings and phylacteries is “magical”: they are occult in- 
sofar as they are “rather remote from” our “sensory faculties”. The process includes rituals 
such as incantations, exorcisms and suffumigations. As it seems, Antonio suggests two dif- 
ferent ways: either compelling the Intelligences — probably through the divine power ~ or 
praying to the Intelligence and showing reverence to them. Old women are particularly 
effective in these magical operations, because their will is especially strong. 

The third kind of magical objects is based on a combination of the first two categories, 
the astrological and magical. Antonio writes that this procedure is regarded as the most 
powerful. Indeed, the action of the Intelligences is added to the effect of astral influences. 
The Intelligences make use of the astral influences in order to perform the operation. 

Chapter 5 addresses the functions of the Intelligence of the planets and the places where 
they remain. The Saturnine Intelligence, for instance, is able to produce melancholic 
diseases, treacheries and other misfortunes. These kinds of Intelligences are outside the 
divine grace, Antonio says; they must be clearly distinguished from the Intelligence that 
moves the planetary orbs. In Antonio’s view, ancient pagan religion is a cult to these evil 
Intelligences living under specific planets. But besides this obviously nigromantical magic, 
Antonio seems to allude to another kind of magic or another interpretation of these prac- 
tices: according to “someone”, the angels to which Solomon’s Almadel refers belong to the 
Dionysian order of Powers, these would be the zodiacal Altitudes and, therefore, good 
angels. (This “someone” is likely to be Cecco d’Ascoli, who also refers to Powers). Hence, 
Antonio seems to suggest two categories of magic: astrological nigromancy or astrological 
theurgy. The weather for such operations must be clear and quiet, because in such condi- 
tions, the Intelligences can produce apparent shapes more easily. Again, he puts forward 
his own experience: when it was raining, he succeeded in making the intelligences appear, 
but their shapes were less easily produced. Antonio also explains the requirement — often 
reminded in magical treatises — that the place must be secret: first, the (evil) Intelligences 
do not like to show themselves as compelled to by the divine power; and second, when we 
are isolated, our senses are more susceptible to the actions of these Intelligences. 

In the last chapter, Antonio recalls the usual requirements that can be found in nigro- 
mantical treatises (especially those belonging to the so-called Solomonic tradition). The 
operator has to be born under a specific constellation so that he shares common propriety 
with the spirits. Some qualities are also needed: sagacity and learning (so that he will be 
able to grasp the secrets of the spirits), courage (so that he will not fear them), eloquence (in 
order to say perfectly and with strength the words addressed to the spirits, making them 
tremble). He has to be skilled in astrology in order to know the moments for operating. He 
must also have a firm confidence in the performance of the magical operation. He has to be 
a Catholic and must be clean and free of any vice so that he bears likeness with the spirits. 
A bath and suffumigation are also required. 

Antonio gives rational explanation for the drawing of circles in these magical operations 
that are intended to protect the operator from the spirits he has called upon. He answers 
two questions. First: Why is it a circular figure? Because a circle has neither beginning nor 
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end, a property that it shares with the Prime Mover. God put the circle which was in His 
mind into the world. The circle is the most capacious figure. Second: Why does this figure 
have the operative power? Because this circular figure is called “word of God”. Antonio ex- 
plains that the operator makes the circle blessed through various rituals and inscriptions of 
characters. He also mentions pentacles and the way for preparing these arts of protection. 

In both manuscripts (BnF lat. 7337 and Vat. lat. 4085), three “experiments” are presented 
anonymously.*? Some clues, including a comparison with Antonio’s genuine texts, lead to 
the possible conclusion that Antonio da Montolmo is the actual author. These experiments 
are ascribed to three individuals. The first is Tommaso da Pizzano (Thomas de Pisan) (died 
between 1385 and 1389), the famous astrologer who became a physician of Charles V, King 
of France. The narrator, probably Antonio da Montolmo, writes that Tommaso da Pizzano 
himself told him this experience when he was in Paris when he was in favour with him. 
Thomas would have made an astrological talisman according to the image in order to re- 
move scorpions from a place, which is the first of Thebit’s De imaginibus. The purpose of this 
talisman was to drive the Englishmen away from the Kingdom of France. The Kingdom 
of France was divided “by imagination” into four parts. Five metallic figurines were made 
under a specific astrological chart (when Scorpio was ascendant, and other requirements). 
The names of the English king and his main captain were written on the figurines. One of 
the four figurines was buried in the centre of the kingdom, the four others in the middle of 
each side of the tetragon. Words explaining that this was the grave of these enemies were 
uttered. Names for expulsion were also written on the images: Baliatot, Hariaraiel and 
others, which were probably names of spirits. 

The second experiment is ascribed to a certain master Bartholomeo di Sangibene, a 
Venetian follower of Duke Leopold (of Austria?) (Venetorum fidelis ducis Leopold), who oper- 
ated several times in Germany. He made five figurines, the stomachs of which were deep; 
there he put some soil gathered from the five parts of the area concerned. 

The narrator, Antonio himself, tells the last experiment: he observed three times that 
when Mars is in the sign of Gemini, and especially when it is retrograde and when Scorpio is 
ascendant and when the moon is in the latter sign, an image can be made in front of which 
the name of the enemy is written; in the same hour, the image has to be buried upside down, 
uttering Tommaso da Pizzano’s words, in the place where the enemy is about to cross. 

The other magical texts by Antonio give several evidences in favour of his identification 
with the narrator. First, in De occultis et manifestis, he mentions the experience made for 
“King Charles” (Charles V) “against his enemies”: this obviously refers to Tommaso da 
Pizzano’s expertmentum. Second, Antonio’s tale in the Glosa that he himself made talismanic 
images at Bologna and Padua ~ he also alludes to his own practice in De occultis et manifestis — 
is consonant with the third experiment made by the narrator himself. 


The sources and the meaning of Cecco d’Ascoli and Antonio da 
Montolmo’s magic 


Cecco d’Ascoli and Antonio da Montolmo make use of common sources belonging to the 
form of ritual magic also called nigromancy, very often ascribed to such legendary author- 
ities as Solomon (hence the name sometimes given to it is Solomonic magic). In Cecco’s 
commentaries, the sources are usually hidden under otherwise unknown titles ascribed to 
such authorities as Apollonius (De arte magica, De hyle...), Astaphon (De mineralibus constellats), 
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Hipparcus (De rebus, De Merarchus spirttuum, de ordine intelligentiarum, De vinculo spiritus...) or 
Zoroastes (for example De dominio quartarum octave spere). They are not always fake references 
invented by Cecco; some of them are likely to be real apocryphal texts disguised by Cecco 
under fake titles and authorities. 

For example, Cecco refers several times in both commentaries to a book ascribed to the 
ancient magician Apollonius (of Tyana): De angelica factura or De angelica factione, notably 
when dealing with the tropic?. Antonio da Montolmo quotes a De angelica fictione attributed 
to Solomon when he addresses the Altetudines; these “angels” are mentioned in the Almadel 
or Liber intelligentiarum of Solomon, a deeply modified Christian-Latin version of the pre- 
vious Almandal (from an Arabic origin).°° It seems possible that Cecco had these texts in 
mind but chose to cover them with fictitious titles and names, maybe in order to confuse 
the issue. 

Both authors refer to the spirits of the cardinal points; Antonio gives the name of Oriens, 
Cecco also gives the three other names: Amaymon, Paymon and Egim. Those names are 
actually mentioned in Solomonic sources: The Four Rings (De quatuor anulis) also called Idea 
of Solomon (Idea Salomonis) or the Key of Solomon (Clavicula Solomonis). The reason here could be 
the condemnation of the nigromantical books by the author of the Speculum astronomiae (by 
the middle of the thirteenth century). The quotations made by Cecco do not correspond 
exactly, as far as it can be known, to any sections of those “Solomonic” books mentioned by 
the Magister Speculi, the anonymous author of this normative bibliography. By contrast, 
Cecco mentions Thebit’s De zmaginibus, almost the only talismanic text that the Magister 
Speculi evaluates as licit, because the talismanic images described are made according 
to pure astrology — these are “astrological images”.°* Another reason could be Cecco’s 
willingness to build up a consistent theory of demonic places in the Sphere by referring to 
sections of the book that are half-real, half-invented. 

Scholarly sources on philosophy (such as Aristotle’s Ethics and On the soul) and astrology 
(Ptolemy’s Quadripartitum, Alcabitius’ De principits astrologiae) are found in Antonio’s works 
(scholarly texts could also be found in Cecco’s commentaries). But Antonio da Montolmo 
quotes several magic sources: not only the widespread De quindecim stellis (a Hermetic text 
whose commentary was ascribed to the astrologer Messahalla), Thebit’s De imaginibus, or 
Hermes’s Liber formarum, but also more dubious works of ritual magic ascribed to Solomon: 
Almadel, Clavicula Salomonis, the aforementioned De angelica fictione and a Magica allegedly 
written by Aristotle himself — an Ars magica was attributed by Cecco to Apollonius. Antonio 
also refers to such great “magical” authorities as Moses or Virgil. 

It is clear from his De occultis et manifestis that Antonio knew Cecco’s commentary on the 
Sphere. He alludes to the “author” who wrote the chapter “chronic rising and setting”: this is 
Sacrobosco, who wrote in the Sphere that the rising is called “chronic” or “temporal” because 
“it is the moment of the astrologers (mathematicorum)”’. But Antonio suggests an emendation: 
the moment of the magicians (magicorum). This is typically the kind of nigromantical shift 
produced by Cecco. Cecco’s distinction between the three meanings of arcus (astrological, 
nigromantical and chiromantical) is the obvious source for Antonio’s distinction between the 
two meanings of “horoscope”, that is astrological (horoscope means “ascendant”) and chiro- 
mantical (a “certain sign” in the hand). Thus, when Antonio in the same chapter alludes to 
“the magicians” practising magic under the sign of Cancer, “heart of Septentrion” and other 
required conditions, he probably alludes to Cecco d’Ascoli or, at least, to that specific section of 
his Commentary on the Sphere where Cecco writes, “if you want to make an image in which you 
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want an answer from some spirit, the heart of Septentrion, i.e. Cancer, which is the ascendant 
. ne 
of nigromancers, must be ascendant.”°? 


Despite their boldness in supporting an astrological nigromancy — Antonio claims that 
he himself practised this kind of magic — both Cecco and Antonio take particular care to 
respect the Christian cosmological frame: good angels in the superlunary region, demons 
exclusively in the sublunary world. Both of them refer to specific circles and points of the 
Sphere, but the places where the evil demons stay are always projections of these circles 
and points in the sublunary region.*° This makes sense, since in order to catch and control 
the powers of demons, Cecco and Antonio, both Christian magicians, needed to share a 
common worldview with their contemporaries. 


Future directions 


Cecco d’Ascoli and Antonio da Montolmo’s cases give some clues for the study of the de- 
velopment of a Latin astral nigromancy based on an intricate demonic cosmology, that is a 
specific demonology linked to specific parts of the sphere. The history of the surfacing of 
such cosmological demonologies should be written. The rise of the “author-magician” in late 
fourteenth-century Italy is another path for further studies. 
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BERINGARIUS GANELLUS AND THE 
SUMMA SACRE MAGICE 


Magic as the promotion of God’s Kingship 


Damaris Aschera Gehr 


Around 1346, the Catalan magician Beringarius Ganellus completed the Swmma sacre mag- 
ace or Compendium of sacred magic in five books. Due to its complexity and its length of over 
200,000 words, this work stands out as the most thorough overview of Latin medieval magic 
transmitted to our day. 

In modern scholarship, the Summa was first signalled in the 1960s by Paul Oskar Kristeller, 
who discovered its text in a fourteenth-century manuscript in Kassel.' Some twenty years 
later, Carlos Gilly studied that manuscript more closely and detected a sixteenth-century 
German translation in a codex kept in the Staatsbibliothek in Berlin, where it is concealed 
under the frontispiece of the ?Xn¥IIN Arbatel De magia veterum, a Paracelsistic treatise first 
published in Basel in 1575.” In 2009, I identified consistent sections of the original version 
of the Summa in an early sixteenth-century manuscript kept in Halle, where they come as an 
addition to the appendix of the Liber Razielis.° These are the documents that can be related 
at present to Ganellus with certainty.’ Yet it may be that other texts of his are preserved. 
For instance he could be the author of the anonymous tract on Christian magic entitled 
Magisterium eumantice artis, partially preserved in a late fifteenth-century manuscript copied 
in Rome.° Only a few studies have been devoted to Ganellus and his oeuvre so far.® In this 
chapter an outline is given in anticipation of closer treatment in my forthcoming edition of 
the Summa. 


Biographical information on Ganellus 


Unlike many late medieval magical authors, who attribute their work to an authority of the 
past following the pseudepigraphic convention, Ganellus introduces himself by his real name. 
On the other hand, he provides no dedication or biographical account, but just minimal hints 
about his life and activity. Towards the end of the Summa, when describing a ritual in which 
the angels associated with the current date are to be mentioned, he indicates Monday, 10 
July 1346.’ This tells us that he had probably completed the treatise by that year. Elsewhere 
he writes that the rituals of the spirit invocations must be explained in detail since the young 
have a poor education.® At the time of writing this, he had probably reached middle age, 
so he must have been born between the last decades of the thirteenth and the beginning of 
the fourteenth century. In a passage expounding the use of the quadrant, Ganellus reveals 
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that his current residence is Perpignan.’ This matches the Catalan influences perceptible in 
his Latin, already underscored by Gilly.'° The author offers another clue when he compares 
the hooded coat (capa) used by magicians with the coat of the licentiates in Paris.'! Before 
writing the Swmma, he had thus probably been in northern France and visited the Sorbonne, 
where he may have acquired the title of “magister philosophus” mentioned in the incipit and 
the explicit of the Swmma.! 

The life of Ganellus during and shortly after the composition of the Summa is further 
documented in the acts of a trial that took place during the last months of 1347 at Mende, 
a town in today’s French region Languedoc-Roussillon which belonged at the time to the 
Crown of Aragon. In the acts, the defrocked friar Stephanus Pipini, charged for having 
made a defixional wax figure of a bishop, recounts having made a long journey through 
Spain in search of the Liber iuratus by Honorius. Towards the end of 1343 he met in Mende 
Guarinus de Castronovo, the chamberlain of James III of Mallorca. On his advice, he 
consulted the “magister in artibus” Ganellus in Perpignan in the castle of Trassor, at the 
time an estate of James III.'* Ganellus showed him his own copy of the Liber iuratus and 
hosted him for several months as his assistant.!° A direct connection between Ganellus and 
James III is not mentioned in the acts, but 1s in principle not to be ruled out. At that time, 
the king was waging war against his cousin Peter IV of Aragon and may have hoped to find 
a remedy in the occult arts. Pipini indeed recounts having been generously rewarded for 
teaching James III the science of the philosopher’s stone, a thing which Ganellus, who was 
no alchemist, could not do.!° 


Ganellus’s subsequent reputation 


The earliest reference to Ganellus’s reputation of which we have knowledge is contained 
in the acts of the Mende trial mentioned above. There Ganellus appears as a well-known 
among the learned circles in the surroundings of Perpignan already in 1343.7 His expe- 
rience with magic prior to the composition of the Summa seems to be confirmed by the 
Magisterium eumantice artis, a learned text based on citations from the Scriptures and from 
magical literature that, if it is by him, must have been written before the Summa."® 

But Ganellus was well known also in a wider area and his reputation endured until the 
sixteenth century. This is attested by the manuscript tradition, which up to the early mod- 
ern period reached from Spain to France, Germany and possibly to Italy,!? and by authors 
active outside the magical tradition who knew his work directly or through references by 
others. The oldest reference is given by Johannes Trithemius in the Antipalus maleficiorum 
(1508). There the Swnma turns up in a bibliography of the most important magical books in 
the chapter De tertio genere maleficarum cutus professores commercium habent cum daemonibus mani- 
Jestum, dealing with the magical practices involving the cooperation of demons. Trithemius 
depicts the Summa as a collection of “fatuous, superstitious and frivolous” doctrines and 
Ganellus (distortedly, as we shall see) as “a soldier of the demons rather than of God”. 
Ihave been able to ascertain that the abbot owned his own specimen of the Summa, possibly 
the surviving Kassel manuscript, and that he lent it to his friend, the physician and astrol- 
oger Johannes Virdung von Hassfurt (ca. 1463-1538) so that he could copy it. The book 
exchange is recalled in Trithemtus’s letter of the 20 August 1507, best known for containing 
the first mention of the historical Faust.”! The Kassel manuscript later accompanied John 
Dee on his European tour of 1583-89 and passed in 1586 or 1589 to either the Landgrave 
Wilhelm or the learned Moritz of Hessen in Kassel.7” 
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In Le triumphe des vertuz, the miroir des princes from 1508 to 1517 commissioned by Louise de 
Savoie for the education of the future king Francois d’Angouléme, Jean Thenaud recounts 
that, during a trip to hell, Albert the Great introduced him to Raziel (author of the Liber 
Razielis), Sumach (author of a book on talismans mentioned in the Summa), Sul (possibly 
Solomon), Vaxinius (author of the Liber vaccae), Abolard (Peter Abelard), Pradellus (author 
of the prologue of the Liber iuratus by Honorius),”> “Berengarius, Ganellus”, Roger Bacon, 
the four kings of Toledo (including Alfonso X), Michael Scot, Honorius, Picatrix, Thebit, 
Hermes and the Sibyl. A similar list of magicians appears in Thenaud’s Cabale metrifiée 
from 1519, where Ganellus’s surname and last name are again separated by a comma and 
thus treated as the names of two separate authors.”* The latter detail seems to suggest that 
Thenaud did not know Ganellus directly and quoted the list from an earlier source. Ganellus 
stands out as the youngest figure in the account, so that source was probably written back 
in the fourteenth century. 

The translator and copyist of the German version of the Summa transmitted in the Berlin 
manuscript, probably active in the last quarter of the sixteenth century in eastern Saxony, 
introduces Ganellus as a “highly popular and experienced master of philosophy”. 

A reference to our author might be found also in the Recommendatio astronomiae. This 
anonymous, supposedly late medieval tract in defence of magic and astrology praises one 
“Burgarius”, author of a chapter De diffinicione mulierum et virorum or On the definition of women 
and men revealing “the most important secrets of the philosophers, similarly to well-known 
books as the Liber Ptholomet, the Liber Lune Hermetis, the Liber runarum, the Liber Hermetis de 
caracteribus et sigilhs and the Liber Balemi””. Scholars have considered De diffinicione to be a 
chapter of the Summa and identified “Burgarius” with our Beringarius.”° The Summa, yet, 
does not contain or mention the writing De diffinicione, which is probably lost, so this identi- 
fication 1s uncertain. 


Ganellus’s definition and treatment of magic 
Si 


The Summa opens with an introduction defining magic and explaining its status:?/ 


Magic is the science of binding evil and good spirits by the use of the name of God, 
His names and the names of the things of the world. Hence it follows that magic is 
a science of words, because each noun is a word, since a word is each thing which 
is uttered by the tongue on condition that it can be written with letters. But there 
are many sciences of the word such as grammar, logic, rhetoric and magic [...] 
magic is about the word which serves to coerce the spiritual substance. Some words 
are indeed infused with a wonderful power created by the only Maker who is the 
almighty God and cause of all causes, as you can well see of herbs and gems, but in 
a more excellent way, almost endlessly and beyond compare. And the inexperienced 
can ponder this through their religion. For in the Scriptures it is stated that [...] God 
created the skies and the angels with words. [...] And it is also stated that whatever 
one may ask by the use of the word, if one believes with faith and without hesita- 
tion, it will happen. [...] Magic thus deals with wonder-working words swarming 
out of faith or proceeding from firm belief, so that one believes in the true God and 
the art and one’s teacher and the religion to which one is devoted. But it is better 
if one believes in the Christian faith since, as my experience in magical matters 
teaches, the faith of any other religion is worthless straw.”° 
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By using the term scientia rather than ars or sapientia, Ganellus classifies his subject in the 
domain of the sciences. Magic, he explains, deals with words and stands as such alongside 
grammar, logic and rhetoric, the disciplines of the trum. The specific difference distin- 
guishing magic from those sciences is its object: the wonder-working word.”? The introduc- 
tion says nothing more on the epistemological status of magic, but the reason why magic 
can be considered a science 1s dealt with more closely throughout the treatise. Ganellus 
uses the term “science” with the meaning that it gained through the epistemological shift 
that invested the concept of knowledge in the twelfth century under the influence of the 
Aristotelian corpus. In the Summa, magical science is in effect described as a system each 
component of which — be it the theoretical background of magic, the manifold rituals, 
the material and verbal instruments used in them or the deontology of the magician — is 
regarded and justified in its relation to the whole. Ganellus exposes the principles upon 
which this system rests by use of the Aristotelian doctrine of the four causes. He writes that 
God and the magician are the first and second causae efficientes, that is the efficient causes 
enacting the magical process; the word and the material instruments are the first and second 
causae materiales, that is the material elements necessary for the execution of the rituals;*° the 
cause in itself on the one hand and the contents of the magical teaching and the way in 
which magic is taught on the other hand are the first and second causae formales, that is the 
accounts of the what-it-is-to-be of magic; the worship of God, support for the poor and 
the fight against the unfaithful on one side and the magical invocation and consecration 
(the two main aspects of the ritual action) on the other are the first and second causae finales 
or ends for the sake of which magic is practised.*! This determination of the final cause, 
which channels the magical practice towards a typology of ends that are equally central in 
the scriptural teaching, is directly linked with the most pregnant definition of magic given 
by Ganellus. There one reads that theologia or theology is divided into a theoretical part, 
consisting in the divine laws exposed in the Scriptures, and a practical part, consisting of the 
factual application of those laws by the use of magical science. As the “practical part of all 
divine laws”, magic stands as the “second and noblest part of spiritual wisdom”, that 1s, of 
theology.*” By formulating the connection between magic and theology in these terms, our 
author possibly follows the Aristotelian doctrine, where practical philosophy is presented in 
its dependence from metaphysics. 

Ganellus holds that since magic 1s a science, it must be treated through the method fit 
for a science. In particular, he opts for instruments, approaches and structures recurrent in 
the scholastic tradition. In a methodological chapter, he explains that magic is best treated 
through the definition of its concepts and components (definitio), its division into parts 
(dwisio), its theoretical justification (probatio) and the indication of the reasons why its compo- 
nents and principles are so and not otherwise (positio).°> As one can already see in the brief 
introductory passage quoted above, Ganellus effectively applies these means in his work. 
The scholastic approach is also mirrored by the choice of the genre of the summa, a choice 
which is unique in the magical tradition. Admittedly, Ganellus’s swmma is not typical in 
all regards. Among other things, it contains very few quaestiones.** Even so, it follows the 
scholastic model in several respects. The text aims to give a comprehensive and system- 
atic exposition of a field of knowledge and for this purpose it cites ample source material. 
The reference to elder authorities is a common trait of both the scholastic and the magical 
traditions. The approach to sources nevertheless differs markedly from one to the other. 
One main difference is that the magicians, in line with magic’s claim of divine and ancient 
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origins and of the immutability of its doctrine, tend to present a static image of its literature. 
Usually, they compose their writings through the revision of elder sources but do conceal 
their personal method and contributions. Their work lacks a metadiscursive framework and 
a declared and thus clearly recognizable historical dimension, an aspect which is enhanced 
by the recurrent use of the pseudepigraphic style. Ganellus’s attitude instead rather reminds 
that of the scholastic authors. Even though he does not question the divine origins attrib- 
uted to the magical literature and thus the authority of the texts, he is interested in pre- 
senting the magical tradition in its historical development that hosts phases, changes and a 
plurality of currents and theories. In line with this approach, he openly takes positions in 
the first person when treating his subject (however, it needs to be said that since. - least the 
thirteenth century other Latin magicians seem to have followed a similar line).>* > He often 
signals whether a passage is his own or a quotation and indicates the author or the title and 
the section of his source. When arranging, again in a typically scholastic fashion, the many 
sources 1n a unitary system through textual hinges and cross references, paraphrases, con- 
ceptual hierarchies and clarifications of controversial questions, he mostly allows the reader 
to identify his contributions. Moreover, he strives towards rigorousness on a philological 
level. Some passages of the Summa reveal that he does not use all the sources that he owns 
or knows, but carefully tests the quality of the texts and selects those which, in his opinion, 
allow the most reliable exposition of the subject.°° 

On the whole, Ganellus is not interested in presenting an encrypted doctrine, but in making 
magic accessible to a possibly large number of persons.°’ Throughout his work, he conveys 
the idea that if magic 1s difficult to understand, this is due, not to its remote origins or obscu- 
rity, but to its complexity and connection to other sciences. He underscores that, in addition 
to being a part of theology and to its affinity with the sciences of the trivium, magic is signifi- 
cantly related to astrologia, the liberal art combining astronomy and astrology. The magician 
therefore needs to master this art and should ideally study it at a school before dealing with 
magic.°® As shall be seen below, moreover, besides a good familiarity with Latin, the magical 
practice demands an acquaintance with Hebrew, Greek and Arabic, which are called, 
together with Latin, the “four languages of the world”.°? The magician is thus depicted in the 
Summa as someone who, rather than executing ready-made ritual sequences, actively moulds 
the ritual according to his’? purpose by applying his knowledge of the theoretical back- 
ground of magic, which is composed of astronomical/astrological, theological, philosophical, 
cosmological and linguistic notions. In the Swmma, thus, the active approach of the magician 
to his science parallels Ganellus’s approach to his subject as an author. 


The magical rituals, their ends and their relation 
to religious worship 


The Summa is entirely devoted to techniques for invoking evil spirits, demons, winds and 
angels, that is the branch of magic currently classified as “ritual” in both its demonic and 
angelic forms. “Natural” means such as talismanic garments and instruments drawing their 
power exclusively from God and from the planets do occur, but they are employed in rituals 
involving intermediary spiritual substances.*! The rituals described in the treatise are con- 
siderably complex and can take over a year. For their execution, a wide range of instruments 
both verbal, such as prayers, name lists, invocations and written or uttered seals, and mate- 
rial, such as garments, accessories, talismans and altars, is used (Figure 18.1). 
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Figure 18.1 The Sigillum Salomons, a sigil inscribed on parchment, is one of the instruments employed 
to constrain the evil spirits (Ganellus, Swnma, ms. Ka, fols. 42v—43r). 


The ritual practices mainly fall into two models according to whether spirits, winds or 
demons, who are evil by nature and dwell in the sublunar world, or angels, who are by na- 
ture good and reside in the heavens, are addressed. Each model in turn unfolds specifically 
depending on the number of spiritual entities invoked, the ends pursued and the means 
available to the magician. Notwithstanding this variety, all ritual options can be schemati- 
cally divided into five phases. The magician purifies his body and soul through ascetic and 
devotional practices. In a second phase, he prepares the material instruments to be used 
in the ritual and the site of the practice. In these phases he performs several consecrations. 
Thereafter he expresses his devotion to God through orations and prayers, pleads to God 
for support in the magical practice and invokes one or several spirits or angels in His name. 
At this point the spirits or angels appear visibly or invisibly and perform their services for 
the magician (in the case that evil spirits are invoked, the spirits first test the religious faith 
of the magician through temptation; in the case that his faith should prove steadfast, they 
fulfil his wishes; otherwise, they drive him to hell for eternal punishment). In the last phase 
of the ritual (occurring only in the event that the magician should prove pious), the magi- 
cian discharges the invoked entities. 

Through these rituals, goals traditional to learned magic are pursued: all forms of knowl- 
edge including the arts taught at university, magic, prophecy and the knowledge of occult 
and divine truths; the overcoming of material, spatial and temporal limitations; the trans- 
formation of things and the modification of nature; military success through illusions or 
actual destruction and killing; and the acquisition or loss of material goods, of a social 
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status or love. According to Ganellus and his sources, these wonders are brought about 
for humans by the spirits and angels, who are versed in the most disparate domains of 
knowledge and action. The magician can identify the suitable addressee for his invocation 
by means of lists indicating the names and the services of the spirits or find out the spirits’ 
function by ascertaining the wonder-working virtue of their name’s letters.” 

Most interestingly though, when exposing the primary and secondary ends of magic 
(causa finalis prima and secunda), Ganellus does not mention the wonders carried out for man 
by the spirits and angels. As has already been noted above, he identifies magic’s primary 
ends as the worship of God, the support of the poor and the fight against the unfaithful, 
and its secondary ends as the consecration and invocation (the two main ritual actions pre- 
vious to the apparition of the spirits or angels). According to Ganellus, before seeking the 
service of spirits or angels, the magician must pursue these supreme ends. As has also been 
mentioned, these ends coincide with those prescribed in scriptural teaching; this is clear 
not only as to the primary, but also as to the secondary ends, since they always imply that 
the magician praises God.** So here the duties of the Christian come to include the mag- 
ical practice itself, which — rather than being a means through which humans can attain 
benefits — is first of all conceived as a form of religious worship. Ganellus explains that only 
subsequent to the pursuit of the supreme ends can the magician’s particular purposes be 
fulfilled. This happens through the mediation of the spirits and angels, who are appointed 
to serve man by God. In sum, the accomplishment of the particular goals of the magician 
is here defined as a divine reward in exchange for the execution of the primary ends. This 
also explains the reason why according to Ganellus only Christians can be safe and fulfilled 
magicians. Tying in with the introductory section of the Liber turatus, he specifies that the 
magician must not only be a faithful believer, but precisely a follower of Christ. Since they 
worship false gods, the magicians of other religions act instead beyond divine grace.** 

The clause according to which a set of primary ends have to be pursued prior to the 
particular ones 1s unique among the medieval magical texts preserved today; yet it cannot 
be considered an absolute innovation. On the one hand, in most*? texts the ends of magic 
are identified with the particular purposes put into execution by the spirits and angels, and 
not with religious worship or the promotion of God’s Kingship. On the other hand, nev- 
ertheless, the rituals through which the spirits and angels are invoked generally comprise 
formulas in which the magician worships God and proclaims his opposition to evil, which 
is embodied by the devil and evil spirits. Already the traditional ritual is thus essentially 
founded on a devotional component. With his clause, rather than being an absolute innova- 
tor, Ganellus appears to further highlight the relationship that ties magic to religion in the 
tradition which he is promoting. 

The link between magic and religion is rooted in the very origins and nature of magic. 
Again in continuity with tradition, Ganellus explains that magic 1s a science devised by 
God and modelled, more precisely, on the divine act of Creation. Already in the introduc- 
tion he states that the principal instruments of magic are words that are “infused with a 
wonderful power created by the only Maker”. Further on he clarifies the terms according 
to which the transfer of the divine power to humans actually unfolds. The intrinsic divine 
nature of magic implies that the person who makes use of the magical words is a “god 
similar to God”. But he also specifies that the divinity of the magician is not absolute, since 
God is divine by nature and the magician is divine only by participation.*° This statement 
reflects the way in which the magician is depicted both by Ganellus and his sources. In the 
tradition summarized by Ganellus, man’s intrinsic magical resource is generally declared 
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to be religious faith. But this faith, which is by itself already an expression of man’s depend- 
ency, serves merely as a starting point for a process that is ultimately executed by God, 
since it is He who, in response to the magician’s faith, permits the magical invocations to 
be successful (here, again, is expressed the view that the primary end of magic is piety).*” 
A similar status of dependency characterizes the angels and the evil spirits. The angels are 
depicted in the texts as functionaries instructed by God to fulfil the pious magicians. The 
evil spirits, similar to the devil in the Gospels, are in addition instructed by God to prove 
man’s faith. According to whether that faith is steadfast or not, they are ordered to fulfil or 
punish him.*® The subject compelling the spirits in occasion of each ritual appears there- 
fore to be God rather than the magician. The angels, the magician and the evil spirits, who 
are the main actors of magic besides God, ultimately possess no magical power on their 
own. In line with the Scriptures, according to which God is the only possible source of 
miracles, the ultimate actor of magic is thus declared to be God alone. The magical system 
bears here a circular structure beginning and ending in God, who is its principle and its 
final end. 

The clarification of both the status of the magician and the evil spirits in the dynamics 
of magic is crucial to Ganellus, not least because the involvement of spirits (and of man 
who, due to his free will, is a potential sinner oscillating between the good and the evil) is 
a structural and irrenounceable ingredient of the magical tradition that he follows, but in 
the meantime one major argument by which the contemporary opponents of magic rein- 
force their identification of magic with idolatry.‘? On a similar note, by further highlight- 
ing the relationship which ties magic to religion through the treatment of the teleology of 
magic, Ganellus intends to refute the widespread argument that magic contrasts with the 
true Christian faith because of its pursuit of earthly or evil-minded ends.°” The definitions 
and explanations found in the Summa are still useful today since they permit us to reach a 
clearer understanding of what late medieval theorists and magicians generally understood 
by magic. Among other things, they serve to clarify that although learned magic introduces 
new ideas and practices in the context of Christian belief, even in its demonic form it intends 
to strictly maintain, indeed to endorse, the absolute supremacy of the one God. 


The sources of the Summa 


The five books of the Summa, divided into eighty-six chapters, are composed for the most part 
of quotations from older sources. These are all Latin and mainly consist of more or less sub- 
stantially revised translations of Hebrew and Arabic texts. Some are quoted in full, while oth- 
ers occur in the form of extracts, abridgements, short references or paraphrases. Through his 
sources, Ganellus intends to represent two traditions: the ars vetus or ancient magic, founded on 
the Old Testament and open to Jews, Arabs, Pagans and Christians, and the ars nova or mod- 
ern magic, centred on the New Testament and reserved to Christians. Ganellus incorporates 
both traditions in his work, since the second substantially stems from the first through the reuse 
of its concepts and texts. But in line with his view that only the Christian law is perfect and 
thus the true foundation for successful magical practice, he labels the Old Testament-based 
ars velus as imperfect and invites its user to complement it with the teachings of the ars nova.?! 
Quantitatively speaking, the main source of the Swmma and the main exponent of the 
ars velus is a pseudo-Solomonic treatise called Magica. The Magica is now lost, but many 
insights into its contents are possible precisely through an investigation of the Summa. 
Devoted to techniques for summoning spirits and angels, its seven books were redacted 
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through the amalgamation of Hebrew and Arabic sources, probably in the twelfth century, 
by Christians located in Spain or France.°” The Magica was one of the most thorough Latin 
pseudo-Solomonic texts circulating in the West between the twelfth and the fourteenth 
centuries. Its relevance is reflected by recurrent mentions both within and outside the mag- 
ical tradition, such as for example that by Nicolas Eymerich, who records in the Directorium 
Inquisitorum having publicly condemned and burned in Spain, during the pontificate of 
Innocent VI, a Liber Salomonis in seven parts treating the invocations of demons.?? 

The author of the Magica defined magic — in terms very similar to Ganellus in his 
introduction — as “a holy knowledge dealing with holy names of the Maker and of the 
stars, angels, spirits and winds”.°* Thus he dealt with a word-centred magic relying 
mainly on the power of two sets of instruments: the names of God and the names of 
some elements of Creation. He called the names of God with the term semamphoras (shem 
ha-mephorash is in Hebrew the secret, unpronounceable name of God) or semiphoras. This 
he defined as “the name whose miraculous virtue can be accomplished by means of 
fasting and prayer, faith and humility, purity and love, patience and firmness, mercy and 
truth”.°? Ganellus in turn defines it as the “name of God which can fiercely coerce the 
angels, winds, demons, spirits and souls, the stars and the other creatures so that they 
are obedient to humans”. 

The semamphoras stands at the centre of a specific magical tradition that originated in 
connection with Jewish circles and developed, probably in southern Spain, more than a 
century before Ganellus wrote his Summa. One important source of that tradition used in 
the Magica is the Liber semamphoras, also called Liber vite.°’ The Liber semamphoras has not yet 
been traced, but some revisions of its text are preserved. Among these, the closest to the Liber 
semamphoras are likely to be the still unpublished Rationes Libri semiphoras. In the anonymous 
Rationes one reads that Solomon, encouraged by an old sage called Zebraymayl, opened the 
Ark of the Covenant and found several media inscribed with names called “semiphoras”. 
Together with objects such as the rod of Moses, the tablets of the Ten Commandments 
and twenty-four magical rings, the Ark is said to have contained a “book called Razyel” 
(one text of the Liber Razielis corpus) and, what mostly interests us here, a tripartite “book 
Semiphoras” that Moses received from God on Mount Sinai. The Rationes expose several 
semiphoras that derive from the latter book and that are said to have been pronounced by 
Adam, Noah, Moses, Aaron and Joshua when performing their miracles mentioned in the 
Scriptures.°® 

The Magica and the Rationes shared the idea that the semamphoras have been revealed to 
man by God and that they can be used, in combination with the names of planetary angels, 
to perform wonders and to invoke spirits. Common to both treatises was also the idea that 
magic makes use of names containing letters of the Jewish, Arabic, Greek and Latin alpha- 
bets.°? Yet the Magica also included material related to the theoretical background of the 
Rationes, but not contained in them. For example, it exposed a peculiar theory on the astral 
origins of the four alphabets that can be classified as part of the Hermetic tradition. Ac- 
cording to Solomon, writes Ganellus, “the wise men have drawn the letters of the alphabet 
from the stars” by connecting with lines clusters of stars internal to the classical forty-eight 
constellations. As a result, when words are uttered, the underlying stars are named.°” Prob- 
ably the lines used by the wise men can be interpreted as stellar rays and a link to the 
theories summarized by al-Kindi in De radiis can be individuated.°! The core of the astro- 
magical tradition transmitted in the Magica has though most likely Jewish rather than Arab 
origins.°* Unsurprisingly, Cornelius Agrippa von Nettesheim, who shows knowledge of the 
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tradition transmitted in the Magica, ascribes the invention of the astral alphabet, which he 
calls scriptura coelestis, to the Jews.°° 

From the semamphoras tradition, the Magica also took over the technique of the so-called 
magical tables (fabule magicales). These tables were formed with the letters of the Hebrew, 
Arabic, Greek and Latin alphabets disposed like the numbers of the Pythagorean table, but 
with the letters proceeding from right to left (Figure 18.2). 

In the Magica, as in the case of the astral alphabets, the Hebrew table was declared to be 
more original than the others. From the tables, the magicians would extract (extrahere) magi- 
cal names or semamphoras. Each letter bore a numerical value and the extraction was carried 
out through combinatory procedures based on mathematical principles. This technique was 
central in the Magica, but Ganellus also quotes other versions of the same theory attributed 
to Toz Grecus and minor authors not mentioned by name. He writes that the tables lay at 
the core of magical science and that the advanced magician can reduce his entire practice 
to their use, since from them can be extracted not only the semamphoras but every type of 
word.°* The theory of the tables is directly linked to the Jewish prophetic kabbalah. One 
table similar to those in the Magica can be found for example in the Sefer ha-tseruf or Book 
of the combinations of letters attributed to the thirteenth-century Spanish kabbalist Abraham 
Abulafia.°? Tables such as those provided by Ganellus, notwithstanding their clear impor- 
tance in the magical theory of the time, appear in no other transmitted text of the Latin 
Middle Ages. However, similar ones are featured in a work inspired by medieval magic, 
Cornelius Agrippa’s De occulta philosophia, where the term tabula commutationum is used.°° 

The theory of the alphabets and tables documented by Ganellus is a rare instance of a 
thorough theoretical foundation of word magic and of magic’s link with astrology in me- 
dieval times. Al-Kindi for example, who also treats word magic in great detail, observes 
that words harmonize with and draw their power from heavenly figures, but he does not 
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Figure 18.2 The first and second Hebrew tables, through which the magicians used to generate 
wonder-working words (Ganellus, Summa, ms. Ka, fols. 128v—129r). 
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treat the more basic level of the alphabets.°” Elements of the tradition treated in the Summa 
re-emerge only later, in the work of an early modern author such as Agrippa. The Summa 
and the Magica which is recorded in it are thus seminal indicators of the strong astral basis 
of medieval pseudo-Solomonic magic, a basis no less developed than that of the magic 
classified as Hermetic. 

Let us come to the other carriers of magical power in the Magica, the names of the ele- 
ments of Creation. Here we enter the domain of planetary magic. Regarding this aspect, 
the Magica again stood in continuity with the Liber semamphoras and its tradition. Both the 
Magica and the Rationes Libri semiphoras combined the use of the semamphoras with the invo- 
cation of planetary spirits. Yet, whereas in the Rationes only the angels of the seven skies 
were invoked,”® in the Magica the names of the planetary angels were more numerous and 
differentiated and were pronounced in the rituals together with the names of many other 
concrete or abstract entities such as the hours, days, weeks, seasons, winds, elements, 
planets and signs of the zodiac. The latter names mostly corresponded to those listed 
in the fourth book of the Liber Razielis, called Liber temporum. A close relationship thus 
linked the Magica to the literary tradition from which also stems the Liber Razielis, a text 
that in turn unsurprisingly highlights the importance of the semamphoras in the magical 
practice.°? 

In the rituals of the Magica, these sets of verbal instruments were used in written or spo- 
ken form, mostly embedded in magic formulae, in combination with a panoply of material 
instruments. Of the ritual objects, the treatise indicated the features, the specific mate- 
rials and the methods of preparation and utilization. Their power was deemed to spring 
from their material, which was considered to stand in relation to the planets, from the 
inscriptions which they bore, from their consecration and not least from an act of divine 
concession.” 

Besides the Magica and the Liber semamphoras, Ganellus refers to several other texts of the 
ars vetus. One Magica attributed to Toz Grecus, not recovered so far, shared some contents, 
such as spirits’ lists and ritual practices, with the homonymous writing by Solomon. The 
Orationes artis veteris, a set of twenty-one orations, as well as the Orationes testimoniales, four 
long orations corresponding to the seasons, both quoted in full in the Summa, were either 
contained or mentioned in Solomon’s Magica.’! A selection of rituals is cited from the Liber 
Razielis, of which Ganellus had the short version consisting in the translation of the Hebrew 
Sefer ha-Razim.’* To the ars vetus also belongs a group of writings currently classified as 
Hermetic such as the Prestigia by Toz Grecus, the Liber Saturni, the Liber Lune, the Liber 
Veneris, the Liber de capite Saturni and the Liber Antimaquis, all devoted to planetary magic, and 
some texts considered by Ganellus to be less reputable such as the Liber vacce and the Liber 
karacterum by Sumach. 

Less space but not less importance 1s given in the Summa to the sources of the ars nova. The 
main texts of this group are Honorius’s Liber wuratus from which are cited rituals of angel 
invocation, an anonymous collection of prayers called Liber trium animarum, freely inspired 
by the Psalms and written in the West probably in the first half of the fourteenth century, 
and an equally anonymous litany in which the names of the Christian saints are followed 
by a long list of spirit and angel names recurrent in the magical tradition.’? To the ars nova 
also belong the chapters genuinely composed by Ganellus, including the sketch of a frugal 
and simplified ritual affordable to the poorest Christians,’* as well as sections, which I have 
partly discussed in this chapter, on the division of magic into parts, on the methodology 
through which it is best studied and taught, and on its relation to religion. 
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The aims of the author 


Summing up, it appears that Ganellus pursues several goals. First of all he intends to 
promote and divulge magic. In an epoch in which magical books are difficult to trace and 
owning them is incriminating, he collects in a unique volume those which are, in his eyes, 
the pivotal doctrines on the subject. In parallel, through his systematic and clear expla- 
nations, he aims to expound the meaning of the science of magic. Among other things, 
he shows that, when accessed through the sources written by the magicians, this science 
appears radically different from the way in which it is represented and interpreted by con- 
temporary critics, who are usually outsiders not involved in magic. Ganellus furthermore 
intends to cast off magic’s traditional trait of secrecy. In contrast, for example, with his 
nearly contemporary Pradellus, who establishes that each specimen of the Liber iuratus 
can be copied only three times, thus restricting dramatically the text’s circulation,’” he 
is interested in spreading magic to a possibly large number of persons, virtually to every 
pious Christian. For his purpose he chooses the genre of the swmma; in view of a public 
propagation, he underscores magic’s affinity to the sciences taught at university. Another 
obstacle that he tries to overcome is magic’s economic and social exclusiveness. According 
to tradition and in particular to the pseudo-Solomon, magic necessarily implied the use of 
lavish instruments and was reserved as such to wealthy practitioners. In Ganellus’s view, 
instead, the only essential prerequisite in every form of magical practice is the genuine 
religious (Christian) faith of the operator. In order to break down the social boundaries 
of magic, he drafts ritual procedures that are economically and intellectually accessible 
to the middle and lower class.’® These choices respond to the aim of divulging magic. 
Divulgation, though, is not Ganellus’s only purpose. As seen above, he believes that through 
magic it is possible to put into practice religious commandments. In this respect, he even 
writes that in the case of extreme necessity the resort to magic is not a mere possibility, 
but a proper duty of the Christian.’’ By divulging magic, Ganellus thus ultimately intends 
to deliver to Christianity an instrument through which it can, and must, promote God’s 
Kingship. Evidently, he envisages his own magical practice and authorship as his personal 
fulfilment of that duty. 


The interest of the Summa for research 


Through the Swmma, our knowledge of late medieval magic and its literature is fruitfully en- 
riched. The writing transmits ample textual material that played a central role in the magical 
discourse of the Latin Middle Ages but has otherwise become lost and includes still unknown 
versions of a number of surviving texts.’® Second, it was composed through ample use of 
Latin translations of Arabic, Hebrew and Greek magical literature, a source base that (with 
a fate similar to that of other Latin texts on magic, the best-known of which is De radits, 
the translation of al-Kindi’s Arabic work) has not yet been recovered and is probably lost. 
The Summa offers therefore precious insights not only for medieval Latin studies but also for 
Oriental, Jewish and generally Classical studies. 

The value of the Summa for research is also due to the high theoretical level of its dis- 
course. Not only in the Arab and Jewish traditions (as testified by texts as De Radits, the 
Picatrix or the corpus of the Liber semiphoras), but also in the Latin West the rituals of medieval 
learned magic were rooted in a complex theoretical ground. Even so, most magical texts of 
the Latin late Middle Ages preserved today present the practical aspects of magic bereft of 
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theoretical foundations, or touch upon the theory that underlies the rituals only implicitly. 
Thanks to the focus set by its author, the Summa instead combines the description of rituals 
with theoretical sections illustrating the principles and ideas underlying magical science. 
These sections, which are often quoted from major older sources that are now lost (such as 
the Magica by Solomon and that by Toz Grecus), shed light on the deeper meaning that the 
rituals and their manifold components assumed in the magical system by locating them in 
a cosmological, theological and philosophical framework. To this framework belong for 
example the above-mentioned concept of the magic of the four alphabets, the astral gene- 
alogy of the alphabets or the doctrine of the tables, as well as the cosmic hierarchy and the 
position occupied in it by the magician. 

Thanks to the style tailored on the scholastic model, the contents of the Summa appear in 
great clarity and detail. Particularly useful for the medieval but also for the contemporary 
reader are the many definitions of seminal terms of the science of magic that are scattered 
throughout the work. In this chapter, I have looked amongst others at the definition of 
magic in terms of the practical part of theology. That definition, which underlines the affin- 
ity between magic and religion rather than generically identifying the two terms, enriches 
significantly the debate on the definition of magic, a debate which still stands at the centre 
of scholarly research. 

On the whole, Ganellus demonstrates that Latin learned magic in its original form, when 
it was still close to the non-Latin sources from which it derived, was a remarkably refined 
doctrine. As has been seen above, it was for example essentially rooted in the science of 
astrologia. ‘The comparative study of the Summa alongside other late medieval texts (such as 
the pseudo-Solomonic Clavicula Salomonis, Tractatus discipulorum Salomonis, De novem candarits 
and Almandal) suggests that the minor complexity of the latter is the result ofa simplification 
process intrinsic to the transmission of ideas and texts over time.’? 

The Summa is also a central resource for the study of magical literature from a philolog- 
ical and historical perspective. Its precise dating, which is a feature uncommon in magical 
literature, offers a reliable terminus ad quem for its contents. This implies that other texts can 
be classified in relation to those contained in the Summa and the still fragmentary history of 
medieval magic and its literature can be further assessed and reconstructed. 

In addition to discussing traditional doctrines and sources, the origins of which can be 
partly traced back to the twelfth century, Ganellus offers self-authored sections and treats 
the trends and debates of his time. The Summa is therefore an important document for the 
magical theory and literature of the mid-fourteenth century as well. The conciliation of 
magic with Christianity is seminal to the entire work, and the treatise contains the most 
explicit confrontations of a fourteenth-century magician with the papal condemnation of 
magic of which we have knowledge today. In the footsteps of the Lzber twratus, in an auda- 
cious passage probably referring to the policy of Pope John XII, Ganellus replies to the 
interdiction of the teaching of magic and of the production of magical literature. In his 
view, the relationship between the magician and God skips any mediating instance, since 
the bonds set by God with his believers can be broken by God alone.®? Even so, Ganellus 
maintains some original views. Notably, in spite of his Christianizing programme, he re- 
mains true to the markedly demonic nature of magic. Unlike Honorius, his near contem- 
porary and the founder of the ars nova, who classifies the invocation of evil spirits as a form 
of idolatry practised by the pagans, and who sets a fundamental trend for his contempo- 
raries and followers by reducing licit Christian magic to the invocation of angels, Ganellus 
maintains the involvement of evil spirits as an essential element that not only does not stand 
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in contradiction with the religious character of magic, but even plays a vital role in the 


definition of the relationship between magic and religion.®! 


For these many reasons, the Summa of Ganellus is a fundamental reference point for 
achieving a more accomplished and documented panorama of late medieval magic. The 
text is a premise for new research on the genesis, the history and the meaning of the magical 
literature of the twelfth to fourteenth centuries and encourages us to revisit several aspects 
central to that tradition from a new angle. 
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its sources. 

The main lists of this kind are contained in chapters 48 dedicated to demons, 59 on the planetary 
angels and 77 exposing the virtues of a particular group of spirits. The meaning of the letters is 
explained in chapters 70 and 86. 

Ganellus, Summa, ms. Be, fol. 450r-v. 

Honorius, Liber wuratus, ed. Gosta Hedegard (Stockholm: Almqvist & Wiksell, 2002), I, 16-26. 

I could find an approach similar to that of the Summa in the long version of the Lzber Razielis, where 
one reads that “magic is a fine and spiritual science which is formed in the skies and in man. [...] 
And its first end is above in the skies and in the stars. And its second end resides in man, in order 
that he may be able to operate. And the common end is the approved operation, which happens 
through the judgement and the knowledge of the things of the sublunar world” (ms. Citta del 
Vaticano, Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, Reg. Lat. 1300, fols. 139v—-140r: “magica est sciencia 
subtilis et spiritualis formata in celis et in homine. [...] Et primus finis etus est sursum in celis et in 
stellis. Et secundus finis est in homine quod sit aptus ad operandum. Et finis omnium est opus cum 
probatione, et hoc cum intellectu et noticia rerum inferiorum”). Notwithstanding the similarity of 
the two definitions, the classification of the final ends of magic given by Ganellus remains unique, 
since it classifies both the primary and the secondary end of magic within the divine sphere. 
Ganellus, Summa, ms. Ha, fol. 196r-v. 

See Damaris Gehr, “The Use and Meaning of Material Instruments in Medieval Magic. A Case 
Study on the Sacred Book (liber sacer and liber consecrationis),” in The Material Culture of Magic, ed. Leo 
Ruickbie et al. (Brill), forthcoming. 

See Damaris Gehr, “Towards a Definition of Medieval Magic. The Function of the Evil Spirits 
in pseudo-Solomonic Texts”, forthcoming, based on the paper which I gave in November 2012 in 
Orléans at the conference Démonologues et démonologies (XIII’-X VIF siécles). 

Around 1326, with John XXII’s bull Super ilhus specula, magical practices involving the summoning 
of spirits were declared to be founded on a “base servitude” to evil and on a “pact with hell”, and 
were classified as a form of heresy. See Joseph Hansen, Quellen und Untersuchungen zur Geschichte des 
Hexenwahns und der Hexenverfolgung im Mittelalter (Bonn: Carl Georgi, 1901), 5-6. 

The pursuit of evil-minded ends and the legitimation of violence that goes with it is a central and 
debated aspect of late medieval magic that deserves further study. Generally, I believe that the 
argument according to which certain strands of medieval magic contrast with the Christian doc- 
trine because of their pursuit of evil ends is founded on an idealized interpretation of Christianity 
that is not sustainable in the context of scientific studies. The example of Ganellus, who 
justifies the use of violence for the prosecution of the unfaithful, shows that in this tradition the dis- 
course is nuanced and that evil-ended goals, in case they should serve to promote God’s Kingdom, 
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are admitted. On a more general level, according to all late medieval magical texts including the 
Summa, no single magical operation can be successful without God’s punctual approval, whereas 
God is said to approve only those actions that are not conflicting with His own will or law. Outside 
the context of magical studies, this theme has been devoted several publications in the field of 
religious studies, see for instance Coping with Violence in the New Testament, ed. Pieter G. R. de Villiers 
et al. (Leiden: Brill, 2012). 

Ganellus, Summa, ms. Ka, fols. 117v—118r. 

So far, Solomon’s Magica has been discussed in my publications alone, see footnote 6. I infer the text 
structure from the circumstance that Ganellus cites from seven books. 

Nicolas Eymerich, Directorium Inquisitorum, vol. 2, Quaestio XXVIII (Romae: in aedibus Populi 
Romani, 1585), 336B. This passage has late been interpreted as a reference to the Liber Razielis; the 
reasons why more probably the Magica is meant are adduced in Gehr, “La fittizia associazione,” 
204-5. 

Ganellus, Summa, ms. Ka, fol. 37v. 

Tbid., fol. 43r. 

Tbid., fol. 43v. 

Ibid. 

Rationes Libri semmphoras, ms. Ha, fols. 2447-24 8v. 

Tbid., fol. 248v. 

Ganellus, Summa, ms. Ka, fol. 144v and ms. Be, fol. 765v. 

Al-Kindi, De radits, ed. Marie-Thérése d’Alverny et al., in Archives d’histotre doctrinale et littéraire du 
Moyen Age 41 (1974). 

In chapter 70 of the Summa, exposing the magical properties of the four alphabets, the Arabic, 
Greek and Latin sections appear to have been modelled on the Hebrew section. 

Cornelius Agrippa, De occulta philosophia libri tres, ed. Vittoria Perrone Compagni (Leiden, New York 
and Koln: Brill, 1992), 491-92. 

Ganellus, Summa, ms. Be, fol. 600r. 

Abraham Abulafia, Sefer ha-tseruf, vol. 13, ed. Amnon Gros (Yerushalayim, 2003), 48. 

Cornelius Agrippa, De occulta philosophia bri tres, 475. 

Al-Kindi, De radius, 234. 

Rationes Libri semiphoras, ms. Ha, fols. 245v—246r. 

Liber Razielis, Citta del Vaticano, Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, ms. Reg. Lat. 1300, see for in- 
stance at the fol. 1 lv. 

Ganellus cites the sections on the instruments mainly in book II. On the material instruments, see 
Gehr, “Luxus und Luxusdiskurse”. 

Ganellus, Summa, ms. Ha, fols. 265r-66r/ms. Ka, fols. 97r—-100r, and ms. Aa, fols. 9v—28r. 

Gehr, “La fittizia associazione”’, 203. 

Ganellus, Summa, ms. Ka, fols. 111v—117r, and ms. Ha, fols. 209r-212v/ms. Ka, fol. 145r. 

Tbid., fols. 192r—93r. 

Pradellus, prologue to Liber turatus by Honorius, I 21. 

Gehr, “Luxus und Luxusdiskurse”. 

Ganellus, Summa, ms. Ha, fol. 192r. 

Only very short text rations of the sources contained in the Swmma are today preserved in other 
writings, be it in unpublished manuscript texts, or in texts of which an edition exists already. ‘To 
these text rations count some extracts from the Leber iuratus by Honorius, from the Liber introductorius 
by Alcabitius, from Ptolemy’s Tetrabiblos and from the Liber Antimaquis, as well as an explanation of 
the meaning of the letters of the Jewish alphabet which I could also find in the Liber ale, the second 
book of the Liber Razielis. 

‘Two case studies of this simplification are Gehr, “Spiritus et angeli”, and Gehr, “Gaudent brevi- 
tatem moderni”. 

Pradellus, prologue to Liber iuratus by Honorius, I 1-11; Ganellus, Swmma, ms. Be, fols. 606v—7v. 
The fundamental role of the evil spirits is that of tempting the magician in order to test his faith. 
On the function of temptation in the self-definition of magic, see the paragraph “The magical 
rituals, their ends and relation to religious worship”. 
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JEROME TORRELLA AND 
“ASTROLOGICAL IMAGES” 


Nicolas Weill-Parot 


The concept of the “astrological image” is fundamental to understanding the endeavours of 
some medieval thinkers to build a theory able to justify a natural astral magic. The Opus prae- 
clarum de imaginibus astrologicis (“Remarkable work on astrological images”), written in 1496, is 
the most comprehensive contribution to the debate about the so-called “astrological images”, 
a concept defining a certain kind of talisman that could be traced back to the mid-thirteenth 
century. Its author, Hieronymus Torrella (Jeroni Torrell, Jeronimo Torrella, Jerome Torrella), 
was born in Valencia in 1456. His father, Ferrer Torrella, a master of arts and medicine, had 
studied at the University of Montpellier, whose school of medicine was celebrated; Jerome 
called him a “very famous physician and expert in the science of the stars”. Jerome’s broth- 
ers, Gaspar Torrella and one whose name could be Ausia, were also physicians. Gaspar was 
a well-known physician of Pope Alexander VI who wrote several treatises notably on syphilis; 
the other probably worked in Cagliari (Sardinia). Jerome, along with his brother Gaspar, 
studied at the universities of Siena (1474) and of Pisa, where he graduated as a doctor of 
medicine in 1477. He was the student of the renowned physicians Alessandro Sermoneta 
and Pier Leoni da Spoleto. Later, he became the physician of Queen Joan of Naples, wife 
of King Ferrante the First and sister of King Fernando of Castile and Leodn — a queen who 
played an important political role since she was the regent from 1494 to 1496. Torrella went 
back to Valencia, the place where he completed his Opus praeclarum de imaginibus astrologicis in 
1496 (published around 1500). He is next mentioned in 1502 as “examiner” (examinador) of 
arts and medicine. Nothing sure is known about his later life.! 


“Astrological images”: a history of a concept 


The “astrological images” to which Torrella’s work is devoted was a name given to a certain 
category of talismans.” The general term “talisman” can be applied to every artificial object 
(hence bearing a certain form or figure such as a seal or a figurine) endowed with a magical 
power. Within this comprehensive definition, a subcategory has to be singled out: the “astro- 
logical talisman”, namely a talisman in the making of which astrology plays a certain role; 
its figure represents a star or a constellation or it was made at a certain astrological moment. 
Two different kinds of astrological talisman should be distinguished: on the one hand, a 
“source-figured talisman”, whose figure represents the alleged main source of its power, that 
is a planet, a star or a constellation (for example, a seal of Leo represents the zodiacal sign of 
Leo); on the other hand, a “target-figured talisman”, whose figure represents the goal of the 
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talisman (for example, a talisman for love shows two people embracing).° Within the category 
of “astrological talismans”, there is another subcategory of talismans, namely “astrological 
images” (although mmago is no more than the most common translation of the Arabic word 
tilsam [talisman], which itself derives from the Greek tédequa). 

The concept of an “astrological image” was coined in a theological and philosophical 
context, in the mid-thirteenth-century work Speculum astronomiae (“Mirror of the science of 
stars”), an anonymous book sometimes wrongly ascribed to Albert the Great. The book 
proposed a normative bibliography for each part of astronomy and astrology. After address- 
ing astrological “elections” — the part of astrology devoted to finding the right astrological 
moment for undertaking such or such action — the anonymous author writes that, in the 
classification of the parts of astrology, under the elections is put the “science of images”, that 
is the art of making magical figures and talismans, though not every kind of image, but only 
the “astrological images”. To catch the real meaning of this notion, we must briefly look 
back to the history of astrological talismans in the Latin Middle Ages. 

Astrological talismans had been introduced to the Christian West in translations of scien- 
tific texts from Greek and Arabic to Latin in the twelfth and early thirteenth centuries. These 
translations brought not only astrology but also astral magic, a magic which partly originated 
in the oriental part of the Islamic lands. David Pingree and other scholars have proposed that 
this magic was mostly derived from the Sabeans of Harran, a polytheistic sect whose religion 
would have been based on a cult given to the stars, but others do not agree with this hypothesis.’ 

Thus, several oriental astral-talismanic texts, often attributed to Hermes or to one of his 
disciples, were translated into Latin. But besides the importance given to astrology, these 
works displayed many rituals, invocations and prayers addressed to the planets or astral 
spirits. This is the reason why the “Magister Specult’, the author of the Speculum astronomiae, 
calls them “abominable” and firmly rejects them as evil and demonic. He also banned 
another kind of image, “less prejudicial” but nevertheless “detestable”, the figures from 
Solomonic ritual magic that make use of characters and unknown languages. This magic, a 
main component of so-called European nigromancy, had various origins: Christian, Jewish 
and (more rarely) Muslim. 

The Magister Speculi distinguishes these two condemned kinds of images from the 
category of the “astrological image”. An “astrological image” is defined as a talisman 
whose power comes only from the natural powers of the stars. In its making, there are no 
prayers, no invocations, no inscriptions of any characters and no other sign addressed 
to a superior Intelligence. We can call a magical practice that contains these signs “ad- 
dressative”, because they are directed to an addressee, an Intelligence able to understand 
them; thus, the “astrological image” is a “non-addressative”, or naturalistic, astrological 
talisman. The Magister Speculi created the category of “astrological images” in order to 
fulfil the requirements of both science and theology; he calls himself a man “zealous for 
faith and philosophy, each one in its own order” (zelator fidet et philosophiae utriusque scilicet 
in ordine suo). He lists only two works that seem to exhibit these pure “astrological images”: 
the De imaginibus (“On images”) ascribed to the ninth-century Sabean astronomer Thebit 
(Thabit ibn Qtrra) and the Opus imaginum wrongly attributed to the Greek ancient astron- 
omer and astrologer Ptolemy ~— he feels less sure about the orthodoxy of this latter text. 

Once created, this concept was a matter of debate from the mid-thirteenth century on- 
wards. Jerome Torrella gathered together almost all medieval contributions to this issue 
and added testimonies and ideas from his own time. In his argumentation, he rightly op- 
poses Albert the Great’s and Thomas Aquinas’s positions on this issue. 
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The Speculum astronomiae actually defined the concept of the “astrological image”, but 
gave no argumentation for their scientific foundation. This task was completed by Albert 
the Great in his treatise De mineralibus (“On minerals”). The starting point of his reasoning 
is the purely natural imprints or seals found in gems: the stars are the cause of these figures 
and also of the wonderful powers that they acquire. This kind of seal is easy to explain 
since the same cause, the stars, is responsible for both the figure imprinted in the seal and 
its power. But the question becomes more intricate when tackling the artificial astrological 
seal, since in this case man gives the figure to the seal whereas the stars give it their power. 
The gap between art and nature is therefore the main problem that Albert the Great must 
overcome: man has not the demiurgic power to create new substantial forms. The answer 
consists in putting the action of the craftsman within the causal connection between the 
stars and the seal. By choosing the appropriate astrological moment when such required 
influence is given by the stars, the craftsman makes himself an instrument of the stars and 
nature. Hence, the gap between art and nature is filled.” 

On the opposite side, Thomas Aquinas, in several works, firmly rejects the concept of the 
“astrological image”. In his view, every kind of talisman derives its efficacy from demons. 
All talismans are “addressative”, including the “so-called astrological images”: the only dif- 
ference between these latter and the other nigromantical images 1s that their “addressativ- 
ity” 1s implicit whereas that of nigromantical images is explicit. Thomas Aquinas’s position 
is unambiguous: his rejection of the category “astrological images” is complete. Neverthe- 
less, a small section at the end of the chapter 105 of the third book of his Contra Gentiles gave 
rise to a debate in the fifteenth century. In these final lines, he writes that because figures 
are “like specific forms”, we cannot totally discard the possibility that the artefact hence 
created by this figure can receive an astral power. This does not mean at all that Thomas 
thought that such a possibility could occur; it was no more than a methodological stage 
without any belief in such a naturalistic talisman. But several supporters of the Quattrocento, 
such as Marsilio Ficino and Torrella, took these lines as an opportunity to credit the great 
Dominican friar with a more friendly attitude towards “astrological images”. 

The concept of “astrological images” was fundamental to medieval reflection on nat- 
ural magic amongst theologians, philosophers and physicians. The physicians Arnald of 
Villanova (71311) and Pietro d’Abano (71316) introduced this notion into medicine. The 
type of image that they mentioned was a source-figured seal. The most famous astrologi- 
cal seal was of Leo, which was used against kidney pains and kidney stones. Arnald made 
several mentions of this seal, which he found in a hermetic text possibly originating in the 
Jewish milieu of Montpellier, and he is known to have used it to cure Pope Boniface VII in 
1301. Other seals were also mentioned such as the seal of Pisces against gout or the seal of 
Serpentarius (“serpent-bearer” or Ophiucus) against poisons.° 

The use of these seals was justified by the concept of “specific form”, a concept defined 
by Avicenna. In his Canon medicine (“Canon of medicine”), Avicenna, borrowing a neigh- 
bouring idea from Galen, had written that besides drugs that operate through primary 
qualities (hot, cold, moist, dry) or their mixing or complexion (complexio), there are drugs 
that operate through their whole substance (tota substantia) or specific form (forma specifica), 
like the scammony that attracts the bile or, outside the field of pharmacy, the magnet 
that attracts iron. Thus, “specific form” accounts for “occult properties” — qualities that 
cannot be reduced to primary qualities or to the qualities directly stemming from them 
and perceptible by the senses. The “specific form” of the physicians was the same con- 
cept as the “substantial form” (the form of the thing as substance) of the philosophers. 
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The concept of an “occult property” stemming from a specific/substantial form is the 
keystone of the discussion of “astrological images”. 

In order to justify this concept from a scientific standpoint, its supporters such as Albert 
the Great, Arnald of Villanova and Pietro d’Abano assume that there are two different 
kinds of occult properties. On the one hand, there are specific occult properties stemming 
from the specific/substantial form: every individual of a species has the same specific occult 
property, for example every lodestone has the power to attract iron. On the other hand, 
there are individual occult properties stemming from a particular accidental cause, namely 
a specific astrological chart, hence with a particular astrological influence. The new prop- 
erty comes from this new accidental form given by the stars. This second assumption is nec- 
essary to provide scientific foundations to the concept of the “astrological image”. Whereas 
Thomas Aquinas agrees with these three supporters as far as specific occult properties are 
concerned, he strongly rejects the possibility of individual occult properties, because this 
would actually lead to “astrological images”. 

From 1348, the plague was a challenge for learned physicians. Generally, analysis of the 
disease was kept within the rational frame of scholastic medicine. ‘The treatises dealing with 
the plague do not make much room for magical processes and those few magical means that 
are mentioned are always contained within a rational framework. The seal of Serpentarius is 
mentioned against the corrupted air, since it was previously thought as useful against poison.’ 

The real turning point in the history of “astrological images” took place at the end of 
the fourteenth and beginning of the fifteenth century in Northern Italy. In the context 
of the release of the magical discourse and the rise of the author-magician,® some “new 
magicians” such as Antonio da Montolmo and Giorgio Anselmi da Parma elaborated 
on “astrological images”, but actually betrayed and perverted the original meaning that 
the Magister Speculi had given to this concept. Although they pretended to deal with 
“astrological images”, many “addressative” means were used in their making (invoca- 
tions of spirits, inscriptions of characters and so on). Therefore, the Renaissance spread 
of “astrological images” was window dressing: behind the orthodox name, the criterion 
of “non-addressativity” on which the concept had been originally built became blurred. 
The new philosophical trends (Neoplatonism, hermeticism) contributed to make this cri- 
terion fuzzy. Marsilio Ficino, in the third book of his De vita (“On Life”) (1489) entitled 
De vita coelitus comparanda (“On obtaining Life from the Heavens”), gives a comprehensive 
and renewed theory for “astrological images”. But in his view, Nature, that is the whole 
of natural phenomena and causes, is extended far beyond the natural world of medieval 
peripateticism; hence, even such processes as the uttering of words, invocations and other 
“addressative” operations are included in this larger nature — a nature that itself becomes 
a “magician”.? But since Ficino was aware of Pico della Mirandola’s trouble with the 
Church, he concealed somehow his true thoughts. Indeed, several Conclusiones sive Theses 
DCCCC, published in 1497 by Giovanni Pico della Mirandola, were condemned as hereti- 
cal, among them a “magical” one. After publishing an Apologia (1487), Pico was prosecuted 
by Pope Innocent VHI. The theologian Pedro Garsia in the Determinationes magistrales, 
written against Pico’s Conclusiones and Apologia, had argued lengthily against “astrological 
images”.!° Therefore, Ficino’s reasoning is cautious and contorted. Ficino suggested four 
different explanations. The first follows the path of the scholastic explanation stemming 
notably from the Speculum astronomiae or the alleged “concession” of Thomas Aquinas’s 
Contra Gentiles, though he introduces some “Neoplatonizing” patterns. The second expla- 
nation, ascribed to astrologers and the Platonists, is more fully Neoplatonic and is based 
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on the power of the figure (figura). The third, attributed to the Arabs, puts forward the 
spirittus both as an impersonal pneuma, intermediary between soul and body, and possibly 
as a demonic personal spirit. One of his sources is the Picatrix, a magic book translated 
before 1256 in Spain, at the court of King Alfonso X of Castile, and which disappeared 
soon afterwards; Ficino is the first known user of this book. A fourth explanation is set 
out, but its actual purpose hides Ficino’s real opinion; it is an explanation that reduces the 
cause to matter (ratione materiae). The figure would play a role only insofar as its making 
implies hammering and heating, which makes the matter able to receive the astral influ- 
ence. As a consequence, Ficino pretends that he uses compound medicine made under 
the appropriate horoscope rather than “astrological images”. It is of course impossible 
to believe this statement, which contradicts Ficino’s long, detailed analysis and his whole 
theory of talismanic images. The final explanation, ratione materiae, would lead to a whole 
rejection of the usefulness of figure, whereas the talismans are the main topic of the third 
book of Ficino’s De vita. Thus, it is an apologetic argument aimed at avoiding trouble with 
the Church. On the contrary, Ficino’s real position is a new framework for astral magic in 
which the old concept of “astrological images” 1s subverted, since the criterion of “addres- 
sativity” has been dissolved within a Neoplatonic scheme made of consonances, harmony 
and connections.!! 


Torrella’s Opus praeclarum de imaginibus astrologicis 


The Opus praeclarum de maginibus astrologicis is the only surviving work by Jerome Torrella — he 
alludes to other works but they seem to be definitely lost. The Opus is only extant in an edition 
printed around 1500 by Alfonso de Orta.'? It is dedicated to Fernando the Catholic, king 
of Castile and Leon; the treatise appears, in several places, as a fictitious dialogue between 
Torrella and the king. Torrella tells that he wrote this book at the instigation of Juan Escriva 
de Romani i Ram (71515), a nobleman from Valencia, “maestro racional” (royal agent with 
special financial functions) who had been sent on missions several times to the Kingdom of 
Naples. Juan Escriva had seen in Italy several golden images that had been made at a spec- 
ified astrological moment and that were efficient against kidney, colon or foot aches, but he 
could not find any treatise specifically dealing with this topic. Another reason for the treatise 
seems to lie in the fact that King Fernando was suffering from a kidney stone; one of the most 
famous “astrological images”, the seal of Leo, was thought to be effective against this illness. 
Thus, as the political situation in Naples was becoming critical, it is likely that Torrella, after 
his coming back to Valencia, wrote this treatise dealing with this sickness because he was 
eager to become a physician of King Fernando. He probably had to face another specific 
problem: maybe the Torrellas were a family of conversos from a Jewish origin;!> if so, the 
king’s protection would have been even more useful. 

Torrella’s treatise is a unique work specifically devoted to “astrological images”. Its aim 
is clearly displayed in the prologue: 


We have to make a decision on two issues. The first is: if there can be some power 
caused by a celestial influence to heal the illness of the human body in such images 
made by the best astrologer. The second is: if there is anything superstitious in the 
making of this kind of purely astrological images, and if it is licit for us, who have 
a right opinion about the entirely redeeming Christian law, to make them and take 
them with us.!4 
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Torrella rightly points out the two sides of the problem: are “astrological images” scientifi- 
cally possible, that is explainable by natural causes? and are they licit from a normative and 
theological point of view? The two sides are linked: if the answer to the first question is pos- 
itive, so is the answer to the second one. Science and faith go together. 

The treatise 1s built according to a scholastic scheme. The first part gathers together 
many testimonies to the efficacy and lawfulness of “astrological images”. The second part 
shows forty-nine arguments against this claim. Two different kinds of arguments are set 
out. First, several arguments aim to destroy the foundations of “astrological images” by 
undermining astrology itself— one of these arguments is drawn from Pico della Mirandola’s 
Disputationes adversus astrologiam dwinatricem, a work against which Torrella says that he was 
about to complete a specific book. Second, the other arguments attack “astrological im- 
ages” directly. Most of these later arguments stem from Thomas Aquinas’s Summa contra 
Gentiles. An artificial figure cannot change a body substantially and make it able to acquire 
a new power, because the craftsman, that is a human being, cannot produce anything 
but imperfect imitations of nature. Therefore, if the figure 1s effective, it is because it acts 
not as a cause but as a sign addressed to a demon who is the real effective agent. Some 
other arguments are put forward with specific aims, such as the fact that, according to 
the melothesia — that is the influence of specific stars or constellations on specific parts of 
the human body — Leo does not rule kidneys, but another part of the human body. The 
third part gives a deep analysis of the issue, and actually gives philosophical and scientific 
foundations for this notion. And the fourth part is presented as a reply by the supporters 
of “astrological images” to each of the forty-nine arguments contained in the second part. 
Then Torrella ends with a long and cautious conclusion. 

The most obvious sources quoted are medieval. Torrella says that his work is a compila- 
tion and, indeed, he carefully collected most of the medieval texts dealing with astrological 
talismans: not only the most famous (Albert the Great, Thomas Aquinas, the ninth verbum 
of Pseudo-Ptolemy’s Centiloquium with Hali’s commentary, Thebit, Petrus Comestor, Roger 
Bacon, Arnald of Villanova, Pietro d’Abano, Guy de Chauliac, Jean Gerson) but also more 
refined sources (the astrologer John of Eschenden, the physicians Ugo Benzi and Velasco de 
Tharanta, the theologian Bernardo Basin). Nevertheless, his work tackles many other top- 
ics that are more or less consistent with his general argumentation: philosophy, medicine, 
canon law, theology, magic and especially astrology (since the science of images implies 
astrology), and within these different fields he refers to such ancient or recent authorities as 
Augustine, Isidore of Seville, Albumasar, Gratianus, Guido Bonatti, Nicolas of Lyra, Duns 
Scotus, Pierre d’Ailly, John Ganivet and Michael Savonarola. 

Lynn Thorndike, in his great History of Magic and Experimental Science, was the first mod- 
ern scholar to study Torrella’s Opus. He wrote that it put “a cap and climax” to “the many 
discussions of astrological images during the Middle Ages”.!? As noted later by Vittoria 
Perrone Compagni, Torrella also used a hidden source emblematic of the Quattrocento re- 
newal: Marsilio Ficino’s De vita. Although Torrella never mentions Ficino’s name, he copies 
verbatim long sections of the De vita coelitus comparanda.'® Three reasons can explain why he 
disguised those borrowings. First, it was possibly dangerous to quote such a book in Spain, 
where Neoplatonic-magical ideas were not as widespread as in Renaissance Italy (Torrella 
can actually be seen as the first — though hidden — introducer of Ficino’s ideas into Spain). 
Second, Torrella was eager to set out his book as the first entirely devoted to “astrological 
images”, while the De vita coelitus comparanda actually contains many long chapters dealing 
with this topic (at the end of his Opus, Torrella tells that some people told him that there was 
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another work dealing with this topic written by the Catalan physician Felipe de Soldevila, 
but he asserts that he could not find any copy of it).!’ Third, the habit of making mention 
only of texts written by dead authors (he also alludes to the fifteenth-century Italian as- 
trologer Giovan Battista Abioso without giving his name). Nevertheless, Torrella does not 
borrow the more innovative parts of De vita coelitus comparanda, where Ficino elaborates his 
theory on images with Neoplatonic and “spiritual” concepts; he copies those sections that 
fit within the peripatetic—scholastic framework. 

Interestingly enough, Torrella generally refers to several contemporaries not as writers but 
as witnesses of magical operations who give their opinions orally. They are usually located 
in Italy: Giovanni Marliani, Girolamo Manfredi, Giovanni and Alessandro Sermoneta, Pier 
Leoni da Spoleto, Filippo Barbieri or the Valencian Bartolomeo Gerp. Some of them, such as 
Lluis Mercader i Escolano or the physician Juan de Bonia, were living in Spain.!® Alessandro 
Sermoneta had told that he had cured his father Giovanni from strong kidney and colon 
aches with a seal of Leo. Pier Leoni da Spoleto also witnessed such cures several times. A 
Venetian physician related how the astrologer and physician Giovanni Marliani was released 
from his fear for thunder by using a seal of Leo (Ficino had told the same story in his De vita). 
Bartholomaco Gerp was said to have been cured of gout in Rome in 1474 thanks to a seal of 
Pisces and he himself also told how he made use of this seal in order to cure one of his friends. 
Torrella also mentions the Spaniard Alfonso Ivarrondo, one of those close to Queen Joan of 
Naples, who told how he had seen, near Naples, astrological figures whose noses were bleed- 
ing and in the royal palace of Valencia other figures able to cure some diseases. 

The two main authorities to whom Torrella refers are Albert the Great and Thomas 
Aquinas. The opposition between “Thomists”, or “those who follow Thomas Aquinas’s 
opinion”, and “Albertists”, or those who follow Albert the Great and the astrologers, is the 
structuring line of the whole treatise (this opposition can also be found in Ficino’s De vita 
coelitus comparanda). “Thomists” is the name given to the opponents, since, as Torrella points 
out in the Prohemium, Thomas “asserts that there are no healing powers in these images, 
and that they are nothing but superstitions”. On the other hand, “Albertists” support the 
“astrological images” as licit. 

Torrella is sometimes unsure of Thomas Aquinas’s position. The first reason is Thom- 
as’s alleged “concession” in the final lines of chapter 105 of the third book of Summa contra 
gentiles. The second reason lies in the fact that Torrella, just like Ficino, believed that De 
Jato — a book in which there 1s a positive allusion to “astrological images” — was written by 
Thomas, whereas we know now that it has to be attributed to Albert the Great. The third 
and last reason is another spurious work, De esse et essentiis tum realibus tum intentionalibus, 
wrongly ascribed to Thomas Aquinas, in which the author approves the images described 
in the book of Abel, by which he successfully operated: he used a talisman against the 
passage of horses that used to awake him every morning. Nevertheless, ‘Torrella does not 
finally think that Thomas Aquinas is the real author of such a book, but ascribes it to an- 
other “Thomas”. 

And lastly, Torrella is able to set out an exact summary of Doctor Angelicus’s position: 


There is, indeed, the opinion of Thomas Aquinas according to which in the images 
artificially and astrologically made, there cannot be any power caused by the celes- 
tial influence and able to cure the diseases or prevent them. On the contrary, the 
efficacy of such images has to be reduced to some evil spirit who interferes in the 
making of images of this kind. This is the reason why he asserts that carrying and 
making such images 1s superstitious. He actually does not believe that the figure of a 
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lion made on gold could be, owing to the likeness with the celestial Leo, a cause for 
the introduction of the celestial quality by the celestial Leo. In such a case, indeed, 
the celestial Leo, owing to this likeness, would choose to introduce the aforesaid 
quality into the artificial lion, and hence he would operate through a choice, and 
thus it would seem to act by itself; and this is a great difficulty. A figure cannot be the 
principle for any purely corporeal action either, and consequently it cannot arrange 
(disponere) gold in such a way that it can receive such a quality, since arranging is act- 
ing. Although, according to the opinion of several experienced men, a figure seems 
to have an active power with regard to intellect and senses, it has none with regard 
to gold, since such an action with regard to gold is purely material and corporeal, 
and figure cannot carry out such an action.'? 


In other words, as Torrella correctly states, in Thomas Aquinas’s view, if an artificial “astro- 
logical image” acquires some power, this comes from an “addressative” process that implies 
the actions of demons. 

The Albertist position is based on the Speculum astronomiae, which is attributed by Torrella 
to Albert the Great, and also on other authentic works by him. The analysis is intricate, but 
finally Torrella succeeds in defining the frame for this orthodox pro-talismanic position: 


Some people who follow the opinion of the astrologers thought that by reasoning, the 
opinion of Albert the Great and the astrologers could be supported with the following 
change: in the images made in a purely astrological way, there can be a power curative 
or preservative from diseases, a power given to them by a celestial constellation [...]. 
It should also be pointed out that the aforesaid image has been made by none of the 
illicit means described above, such as observations of the twenty-eight lunar mansions, 
lights, sacrifices, fumigations, worship, supplications, invocations, characters or nigro- 
mantical figures, but that it has been made at the hour when the Sun was in Leo and at 
Midheaven and so on, as set out above. Thus, Albert believes that such an object made 
according to a certain figure acquires the power to cure a disease or to prevent from it, 
thanks to a defined figure of the heavens or constellation, and that there is no explicit 
or implicit pact in the making of a purely “astrological image”. On the other hand, in 
the other images Albert would grant that there is a tacit or implicit pact with the evil 
spirit, because of the characters and other processes mentioned earlier. Therefore Albert 
would think that a Christian must avoid this kind of image — those who have been made 
with such observations and characters — and not the purely “astrological images”. And 
those who followed Albert’s opinion, when I was living in Italy, thought that if someone 
asserts that there is an implicit pact with the evil spirit in such a purely “astrological im- 
age’, as some professors who contemplate the sacred theology think, this stems rather 
from their free opinion and from their zealous faith than from the authorities in Sacred 


Scriptures themselves.” 


Thus, the “Albertist” position can be defined as supporting a purely “astrological image”, that 
(as the Magister Speculi had it) is a non-addressative talisman whose power comes only from 
the natural power of the stars and not from a pseudo-divine or a demonic cause. But moreover 
another restrictive condition is added: these talismans or seals have only a corporeal power 
(they cannot act upon the soul even through indirect means, by a corporeal “inclination’’). 
Furthermore, their effect does not exceed what Nature itself can achieve. Finally, the only licit 
“astrological images” are those whose power are therapeutic (curative and preventive). 
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Torrella himself never says explicitly that he agrees with the “Albertist” position, but repeat- 
edly writes that the issue must be decided by the theologians. This very careful attitude stems 
clearly from his fear of trouble with the Church, since, as he writes, Albert’s position 1s not com- 
pletely sure “because it comes close to” nigromancy. Ficino in his De vita coelitus comparanda had 
claimed that he did not approve but was rather only relating (“non tam probo quam narrow”), 
and he had finally asserted that he would rather use astrological medicine, for example a com- 
pound made under a specified astrological chart, than “astrological images” — a very hypo- 
critical assertion. Torrella follows Ficino’s path, and he repeats this remark whose purpose is to 
protect him against trouble with the Church. The Spain ruled by the Catholic Monarchs was 
certainly even more circumspect towards magical doctrines than Italy. Nevertheless, ‘Torrella’s 
position is obviously an “Albertist” one, as testified by the structure of his treatise: a third 
part devoted to a deep analysis of doctrines in favour of “astrological images” and the fourth 
part which is an answer to the objections of the second part. Two opposing requirements tore 
Torrella in half. On the one hand, he wanted his treatise to seem useful to King Fernando, who 
was suffering from the kidney stone — the Opus deals especially with the astrological seal of Leo, 
which was known as efficient against kidney aches; Torrella’s main purpose was probably to 
seek a position as a royal physician. But on the other hand, he had to be cautious of the Church 
authorities and thus could not appear too openly as a supporter of such images. 


Facing some difficult issues 


It is impossible to run through all the topics and speculations contained in this very dense and 
rich treatise. Although Torrella assumes that his Opus is a compilation, some arguments seem 
quite original, at least in their elaboration. We can put forward a few examples. 

Torrella goes into the “Albertist” explanation in depth and gives a very detailed account 
of a model which, at the same time, aims at removing every trace of “addressativity” in 
the figure, and intends to preserve a real function for the figure. As Ficino had suggested, 
Torrella elaborates from the pseudo-concession of the Summa contra Gentiles. The figure is 
not useful as a figure, but insofar as it implies a peculiar arrangement of matter so that it 
will receive a peculiar influence from the stars. ‘Torrella makes great use of the logical tools 
of scholasticism: 


Therefore the healing does not stem from the figure as a figure, but from the gold 
which has received the accidental specific form of Lion as a principle quo [an in- 
strumental principle, a principle by which the agent acts], and from the substantial 
form of gold not absolutely but shaped by this figure under a certain constellation 
of the orbs as principle per quod [a principle through which the agent acts], and 
from the figure, not as a figure, but insofar as it is as such and has been made in 
such a way, as a principle s¢ne quo non [necessary principle], and from the quality of 
a peculiar property newly introduced by the heavens, as an instrumental principle 
or principle quo, while the action and passion of the parts of gold are cooperating in 
the moment when this gold is melted down and cast into a figure put in a mould by 
the goldsmith, so that such a figure may be received in the cast gold.7! 


In his investigation of the naturalistic explanation for “astrological images”, ‘Torrella comes 


very close to a pattern elaborated by the philosopher Galeotto Marzio da Narni, although he 
probably did not read him. In De doctrina promiscua (1489-90), Marzio gave the most achieved 
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naturalistic explanation of the “astrological image” within a peripatetic framework. His pat- 
tern was able to fulfil both aforesaid requirements: saving the usefulness of a peculiar figure 
and putting forward a “non-addressative” explanation at the same time. The figure loses any 
“addressative” sign, since it is reduced to an arrangement of quantities: density of matter 
and spatial distribution of volumes. It is analogous to a three-dimensional barcode that is au- 
tomatically detected by a barcode reader. Natural agents (without any sense or Intelligence) 
are able to detect the difference in matter implied by such or such figure. The peculiarity of 
the figure is saved: a figure of a dog and a figure of a lion cause two different arrangements 
of the matter (a lion has a mane, whereas a dog has not; hence, there will be a hole in matter 
around the lion’s head and such a hole will not appear around the dog’s head). 

Moreover, taking his inspiration from discussions about the Eucharist and also from a 
section of William of Auvergne’s De legibus, Torrella dedicates a long section to the question 
concerning the presence of the quality in the seal of Leo. He faces three questions dealing 
with this intricate issue. 


Argument 35 — We have to determine if this quality extant in the figure of the 
lion is produced by the Sun and Leo and other stars in a divisible way according 
to different parts (divistbiliter et partibiliter) or entirely at the same time (éota insimul). 
Moreover, we must observe if this quality is divisible according to the division of 
the lion or if it is entirely in the whole lion and not this part [of the quality] in this 
part [of the lion]. 

Argument 36 — One has also to consider if, once a degree of the aforesaid celes- 
tial quality has been destroyed, the whole celestial quality ceases in the whole lion 
or ina part of the whole lion, or if it is not entirely annihilated. 

Argument 37 — It is asked if, once some part of the lion has been destroyed, the 
whole power which was extant in the whole lion is entirely destroyed or if a part of 
it remains.”° 
The analysis of these problems leads to a very long and complex examination of two dif- 
ferent models. The argumentation is complicated especially as Torrella brings together and 
superimposes two different logical distinctions, the first between categorematice (the word “to- 
tum”, whole, is understood as such, and not as a logical function) and syncategorematice (by 
which the word “totum” means nothing by itself but acquires a logical function when it is 
joined with other words) and the second between totum integrale (for example, “underpinning” 
plus “walls” plus “roof” are equal to the totum “house”) and totum uniwersale (for example, 
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man”, “horse”, “cat” and so on are in the éotum “animal”). Torrella probably wrote this long 
and sophisticated section in order to impress his royal reader. 

Torrella also confronts its model with risky logical and philosophical challenges. Thus, 
he asks if an “astrological image” can bring good fortune. As Duns Scot put it, good fortune 
is “some quality caused by a constellation of celestial bodies in the sensitive appetite, that 
moves it to do something from which some good thing follows, while it knows neither the 
aim nor the reason of such a movement”.”* This doctrine is framed by the theory of free 
will: this quality obviously has the power of inclining a man to choose this or that, not the 
power of constraining him from such a choice. However, if we admit that an “astrological 
image” can receive a quality from astral influence, are we not compelled to concede that 
an “astrological image” can be endowed with the quality or power to incline somebody 
to make good choices, hence the quality of bringing fortune? Torrella writes that this was 
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the opinion of his revered master Pier Leoni da Spoleto, but he feels actually discomforted 
by such a hypothesis, since he wants to constrain the field of “astrological images” only to 
medical and corporeal goals. Therefore, he writes cautiously: 


Some people would admit that good fortune 1s a quality caused into us by the pow- 
ers of the superior celestial bodies and so on, but that a quality imprinted in gold by 
the celestial bodies is a cause for good fortune, I doubt.° 


The development of “astrological images” 


Though it was not very well known, the work of Torrella is of great importance in the history 
of the notion of “astrological images”. But many mentions and uses of “astrological images” 
and even intellectual elaboration about them can be found in the sixteenth century. Even such a 
philosopher as Pietro Pomponazzi elaborates a neo-Aristotelian and astrological explanation of 
such a concept. Montaigne alludes to a small golden coin in which some celestial figures were 
engraved against sunburn and headache (probably a seal of Aries); he explains this efficacy 
by the power of imagination. Astrological medals made according to the pattern of pseudo- 
Arnald of Villanova’s De sigillis are still extant — they bear characters and inscriptions that do 
not fit with the original definition by the Magister Speculi. The magician-philosopher Agrippa 
of Nettesheim writes about different kinds of astrological talismans, but with an approach 
that subverted the criterion of “addressativity”. Lapidaries such as those of Camillo Leonardi 
(1502), Petrus Constantius Albinius de Villanova or Franciscus Rueus also make room for as- 
trological seals and display a knowledge of the Magister Speculi’s concept of “astrological 
images”. Giambattista Della Porta in the first edition of De magia natural (1558) also deals with 
astrological engravings of stones. Modern scholars still do not agree about the interpretation 
of the frescoes of the so-called “Salone dei Mest” of the Palazzo Schifanoia in Florence (1469— 
70): are they a painted talisman just like the “figura universi” described later in Ficino’s De vita 
coelitus comparanda? On the other hand, Tommaso Campanella, following Ficino’s direction, was 
also a supporter of “astrological images”.”° 

Torrella’s Opus gives fundamental evidence of the medieval and early Renaissance de- 
bates around astrological talismans or astral magic and sheds light on the status of natural 
magic in a new context in which persistent scholastic thought was faced with new trends 
such as Neoplatonism. It therefore offers important clues for further research concerning 
the inheritance and metamorphosis of the concept of “astrological images” in late Renais- 
sance times and modern esotericism, but also concerning the connection between learned 
medicine and magical empirica (empirical processes). Moreover, Torrella’s testimony, as one 
of the first introducers of Ficino’s thought in Spain (although clandestinely), invites new in- 
quiries concerning the influence of the philosophical theory of magic of Renaissance Italy 
on Spain ruled by the most Catholic Kings. 
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Leone et aliis diuisibiliter seu partibiliter, an tota simul. Praeterea est contemplandum an talis 
qualitas sit diuisibilis ad diuisionem leonis, vel sit tota in toto leone et non pars in parte. Ratio 36 — 
Etiam oportet considerare an, destructo vno grado dicte qualitatis caelestis, in toto leone aut in 
parte aliqua totius leonis desinat tota qualitas caelestis vel non tota adnihiletur. Ratio 37 - Demum 
quaeritur si, destructa parte aliqua leonis, destruatur tota virtus in toto leone existens, an remaneat 
aliqua pars eius.” Torrella, Opus praeclarum, II, 111. 

“Nam quum bona fortuna, secundum Scotum, sit quedam qualitas a corporum caelestium con- 
tellatione causata in apetitu sensitiuo mouens ipsum ad aliquid faciendum, ex quo bonum aliquod 
sequitur, nesciendo finem neque talis motus rationem.” Torrella, Opus praeclarum, 1, 140. On the 
concept of ‘bona fortuna’ and on the importance of the Laber de bona fortuna in the Middle Ages, 
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see Valérie Cordonier, “Noblesse et bon naturel chez les lecteurs du Liber de bona fortuna de Thomas 
d’Aquin a Duns Scot: histoire d’un rapprochement,” in La nobilta nel pensiero medievale, ed. A. Palazzo, 
F Bonini and A. Colli (Fribourg: Academic Press, 2016), 99-134. 

“Aliqui vero, bonam fortunam esse qualitatem per vires superiorum corporum caelestium in nobis 
causatam etc., bene concederent; sed quod qualitas in auro a caelestibus corporibus impressa sit 
bonae fortunae causa, nos dubitamus.” ‘Torrella, Opus praeclarum, III, 140. 

See notably Nicolas Weill-Parot, “Le ‘immagini astrologiche’,” in II linguaggio det cieh. Astri e sombolt 
nel Rinascimento, ed. Germana Ernst and Guido Giglioni (Rome: Carocci, 2012), 241-54; Donato 
Verardi, “Giovan Battista Della Porta e le immagini astrologiche,” Bruniana G Campanelliana 21, 
no. | (2015): 143-54. 
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Peter of Zealand is a newcomer in the history of late medieval magic.! No one seems to 
have ever read his magnum opus, the “Elucidation of Marvelous Things” (Lucidarius de rebus 
mirabutbus), or even noticed its existence, before the twenty-first century. Written in the 1490s, 
the work is preserved in a single manuscript copied around 1500, which entered at some point 
the library of the Dukes of Burgundy, now Royal Library of Belgium.’ It was catalogued as a 
miscellany on medicine and magic by several authors (including Peter of Zealand), though all 
the texts it contains were actually parts of a comprehensive work, the Lucidarius, whose title 
escaped the attention of the librarians because it 1s buried in the prologue to the first section. 
Ironically, while the Lucidarius lay undiscovered for five centuries, another of Peter’s works, a 
short untitled treatise on alchemy, circulated rather widely in manuscript form, and was even 
printed in the seventeenth century in one of the most famous collections of alchemical texts, 
the Theatrum chemicum — but the name “Petrus de Zelandia” or “de Zelante” was misspelled 
beyond recognition as “Petrus de Silento”.° A third work is mentioned in the Lucidarius itself: 
Peter refers to a pamphlet he wrote “On the Prolongation of Life and Retardation of Death” 
(libellus de prolongatione vite et retardatione mortis),* as yet unfound. 

The sparse autobiographical data contained in the Lucidarius allows us to reconstruct the 
main stages of the author’s life. Petrus Francho” was born around 1430 in Zealand (West 
Netherlands). This date can be inferred from the fact that he became master of arts in 1450 
at the University of Cologne. He visited France, Italy and Germany. He probably passed a 
doctorate in medicine — even though he is simply called magister in the manuscript (114r) — 
for he made his career as a physician in connection with the court of Burgundy. He retired, 
probably around 1490, to the Franciscan monastery of Brill, in South Holland.° There he 
composed his Lucidarius, between 1491 and 1494. He did not live in seclusion, for in 1494 
he was in Lons-le-Saulnier (Burgundy). He died around 1500, while he was collecting fresh 
documentation on natural magic to complement the Lucidarius. After his passing, someone 
gathered his papers and had a copy made of them, which is all we have now. 

Since it had no impact whatsoever, the historical significance of Peter’s work lies in the 
project itself. He explains in the prologue that his intent is to elucidate “the marvelous and 
extremely strange things (de rebus mirabilibus et permultum extraneis) which appear clearly be- 
fore the senses of almost every man”, such as “the binding of men” through “incantations, 
words and fascinations, gestures and ways various and nearly innumerable, images and 
characters, writings, forms and figures”, all of which, “to the intelligence of the common 
people, seem impossible and deprived of a sufficient cause”.’ This is borrowed, with slight 
adaptations, from the opening sentence of De mirabilibus mundi, a thirteenth-century anon- 
ymous work falsely ascribed to Albert the Great.® The “elucidation” taken on by Peter 
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pursues a twofold objective: “to make sure that, for the sake of health and the prolongation 
of life, anyone be able to know how he should govern himself, and also how to obviate in no 
small part the evil arts”. 

These two goals are linked by the assumption that, to be able to resist spells, one has to 
master the features of human physiology, in order to “govern himself” in the most effective 
way. Given his medical training, Peter is prone to consider that a healthy soul in a healthy 
body is the best defense against any attempt by a wizard or spirit to manipulate a person’s 
will. Accordingly, the Lucidarius begins with a “Summary on the Properties of the Heart”,'” 
to which is appended a catalogue of the different types of “cordial and cheering medi- 
cines”,'! both loosely based upon Avicenna’s De viribus cordis et medicinis cordialibus, trans- 
lated by Arnold of Villanova in 1306.! Peter expounds the standard pneumatic theory, 
according to which the passions of the soul are largely shaped by the “spirits” generated 
in the heart and carried by blood throughout the body. In the brain, the “vital spirits” are 
transformed into “animal spirits” that are, as it were, the fuel of the imaginative faculty; as 
“imaginative spirits” (spiritus imaginarit), they translate the perceptions, internal condition 
and “accidents” of the body into feelings — joy, sadness, anger and the like. The more these 
spirits, which produce representations in the mind, are weakened or altered, the more a 
person is suggestible and may be easily manipulated. Hence, the “cordial medicines” enu- 
merated by Peter are designed to strengthen the heart and, consequently, the spirits. ‘Those 
medicines are divided into ten types, of which nine are “material” whereas the tenth, of a 
“celestial” nature, is the alchemical quintessence, whose wondrous effect 1s to prevent major 
diseases and prolong life (15v—16v, 89r—v). 

The introductory chapters on physiology are followed by a lengthy “Summary on 
Rays”.!3 This reproduces in full the Latin translation of al-Kindi’s De radiis.'* The com- 
bination is clever. In al-Kindi’s system, the rays emanating from the “celestial harmony” 
impregnate sublunar bodies and determine their properties; the sublunar bodies become 
in turn capable of emitting rays, whose power depends on the strength of the constellations 
and planets that radiated upon them at the time of their birth. In the case of humans, this 
explains why some are more persuasive and more able than others to change external re- 
ality according to their will. In addition to this native power, imagination and desire are 
essential ingredients of success, and the capacity of strong-minded persons to concentrate 
on their goal is directly linked with the strengthening of “animal spirits”, dealt with in the 
Compendium de viribus cordis. 

Peter accepts without reticence “the opinion of al-Kindi, a most excellent man in 
everything marvelous”.!° He is aware, of course, that De radiis has been condemned, no- 
tably in the De erroribus philosophorum ascribed to Giles of Rome, as an abominable work 
teaching astral determinism and promoting pagan sacrifices.!° He counter-attacks by add- 
ing to al-Kindi’s text several glosses meant to demonstrate that the theory it expounds is 
in accordance with “the opinions of the learned and the authorities of the saints”.!’ To do 
so, he draws upon the Book of Genesis, Proverbs and Jerome’s “preface to the Bible”.!® 
These references deal for the most part with the “hidden power” of words, one of the salient 
topics in De radits. Peter also adduces (40v) the story of Jacob’s sheep told in Genesis 30, in 
order to confirm al-Kindi’s statement about the power of artificial figures to radiate upon 
things and people and transform them. Another reference to Jerome corroborates it: in his 
commentary on this biblical episode,!? the Father of the Church mentioned the anecdote of 
the white woman who gave birth to a black son because she had stared at the picture of an 
Ethiopian while the child was being conceived; according to Peter, this demonstrates that, 
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when Jacob produced “cattle ringstraked, speckled and spotted” by making “the flock con- 
ceive before the rods” prepared to this effect (Genesis 30: 37-39), his “skill and ingenuity” 
made “the nature of the sky work together with art”.”? In other words, the artificial image 
(the striped rods) was displayed by Jacob at a favourable time, according to the horoscope of 
the conception of the sheep, so as to imprint the form of the rods on them ~ a feat of natural 
magic that would have been impossible without a perfect knowledge of astrology. Thus, the 
story recounted in Holy Scripture is fully explained by al-Kindi’s theory of the emanations 
of the “celestial harmony”. I know of no other medieval author who not only approved 
De radiis openly but also reproduced it in its entirety and even tried to persuade his readers 
that the orthodoxy of the work was guaranteed by sacred authorities. 

Peter also draws an interesting parallel between De radiis and Picatrix. Al-Kindi’s treatise, 
just like the Lucidarius itself that incorporates it, deals only with the theoretical foundations 
of magic — hence its alternate title, Theorica artium magicarum. Thus, neither al-Kindi’s nor 
Peter’s works may be used to learn how to perform this art. Now, according to Peter, Pic- 
atrix is based on the same conceptions as De radtis (47r), but it is half-theoretical and half- 
practical: as a handbook, it gives detailed descriptions of magical recipes, incantations and 
ceremonies, which would make it very dangerous if it came to the knowledge of people 
“urged by the spirit of vengeance and the desire to harm”; therefore, “the Church did well 
when it forbade” the secrets it contains “to be read publicly at the University”, keeping “the 
rich and magnates, kings and princes” from “destroying one another” by putting them into 
practice; and in so doing, it followed the advice of Picatrix itself, which “casts a spell” against 
the revelation of its contents “to those unworthy of knowing” such things.”! To sum up, 
Peter’s position concerning forbidden books is nuanced: he disapproves of the theologians 
who dismiss them from a theoretical viewpoint, but he approves of the Church that pro- 
hibits their use for practical ends. Moreover, he agrees with the Speculum astronomie, which 
says that these books should not be destroyed but kept, “for perhaps the time is already at 
hand when, for certain reasons about which I am now silent, it will be useful on occasion 


to have inspected them’”?” 


— these mysteriously unspecified reasons being, in all likelihood, 
the coming of the Antichrist. 

The Compendium de radiis gives way to a series of questiones focused on the imagination, 
either as a point of entry for a “spirit” — i.e. an angel or demon — wanting to change one’s 
will,”> or as a means to produce visions and apparitions, ~* and also as a great help for re- 
covering health, granted that the sick person trusts the physician.”° These questiones, and 
especially the last, serve as an introduction to Peter’s paraphrase of Pietro d’Abano’s questio 
on the curative power of incantations,”° in which imagination once again plays a key role. 
In these chapters, he uses a variety of explicit and implicit sources, from Avicenna’s De anima 
to Thomas Aquinas’s Summa theologie. 

He does not refrain from addressing risky issues. For instance, he builds on Pietro 
d’Abano’s relatively discreet adduction of the Eucharist as a prime example of the actual 


27 and connects it to al-Kindi’s thesis, according to which “required 


power of incantations, 
conditions and circumstances contribute greatly to the achievement of the effect” of an 
incantation or any other magical feat.2° The power of the ritual formula “This is my body” 
lies not in the words themselves, but in the occult virtue transferred upon them by their 
originator (Jesus), which the priest reactivates when he replays the Last Supper in the cele- 
bration of the Mass. “And therefore, if the priest utters these words without [concentrating 
upon] the intention or the memory of their originator, I, Peter of Zealand, declare that the 


transformation of bread into the sacrament does not happen.”?? However orthodox such 
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a statement may be in itself, its insertion into the theoretical frame of al-Kindi’s theory of 
magical “radiation” gives it an altogether different meaning. 

On the disputed issue of witchcraft, Peter asserts that “it is commonly held that old and 
simple-minded women, haunted by evil spirits, eat and drink with spirits and with their 
friends and neighbours, in woods and orchards or similar places, and that they ride on a 
cat or a wolf and fly through the air, pass through glass, and do an infinity of impossible 
things”; the so-called witches are firmly persuaded that all of this really happens, but “they 
are deluded, for the evil spirit, by disturbing through a disorderly motion their humours 
and spirits, their species and fantasies, raised inside [their minds] things which do not exist 
in the outside world”.*” It is thus clear that for Peter the Witches’ Sabbath is a fiction, a mere 
persuasion produced by “the evil spirit”. As an imaginary action, the Sabbath 1s similar to 
the visions that appear in slumbers or when people are feverish or otherwise troubled, like 
for instance when they see “armies riding in the skies” with “the cross of Saint Andrew”, or 
“a crucifix”, or “Our Lady appearing in the sky with Saint John, and an infinity of fantasies 
depending on the diversity of their imaginative spirits and their species and fantasies,”?! 
that is, according to their temperament and health. All this, says Peter, “is common knowl- 
edge among physicians”.°” 

After the paraphrase of Pietro d’Abano comes a summary of the “Secrets of Albert the 
Great”,*? i.e. De mirabilibus mundi. Like his contemporaries, Peter believes that this book 
preserves the secret teachings of Albert the Great. True to his focus on theory, he borrows 
exclusively from the first part of the work, in which the author expounds the general con- 
ception of sympathies and antipathies as the foundation of natural magic,°** while the part 
that enumerates magical “experiments” is left aside. 

One of the aspects of De mirabilibus mundi highlighted by Peter is the importance of Plato 
as a primary source. He quotes at length the passages from “Plato” cited by “Albert”. 
They are actually derived from the Arabic Pseudo-Platonic Aitdb al-Nawdémis (“Book of 
Laws”), known in Latin under different titles such as Liber aneguemis (translitteration of 
the Arabic title), Liber regimentis (“Book of the Government’) or Liber vacce (“Book of the 
Cow”, because the first “experiment” described is the artificial production of a cow),°? 
and quoted here as Liber tegumenti (“Book of the Covering”). This variant reading of the 
title fits well with Peter’s conception of Plato as a philosopher who concealed elevated 
truths so as to keep them out of the ignorant’s reach: “And therefore occultation should be 
used as much as possible, for he who reveals secret mysteries lessens the divinity, as Plato 
said”.°° The two parts of this Pseudo-Platonic work were mentioned in Picatrix as “the 
Greater and the Lesser Books of Plato”,*” and it certainly guaranteed their authenticity in 
Peter’s eyes, together with the fact that “Albert the Great” used them as one of his main 
sources 1n De mirabilibus mundi. The passages quoted by Peter, who adapts them freely to 
his purpose, deal with the arts the magus should know in order to understand how the 
secret sciences work.?® 

Once again, Peter uses a work commonly deemed abominable — the De mirabilibus mundi 
was one of the few medieval works that mentioned the Liber aneguemis favourably*? — as if it 
were a genuine doctrinal authority. He plays a dangerous game by putting forth such works 
as De radius, Picatrix or Liber aneguemis and mixing them with legitimate and even sacred 
authorities. He has no problem either with Pietro d’Abano, who was not an undiscussed 
figure. In addition, the title of Peter’s Lucidarius is reminiscent of the Elucidarius magice or 
Lucidarium artis nigromantice, forged in the second half of the fifteenth century under Pietro 
d’Abano’s name,*? even though, as to the contents, the two works have nothing in common. 
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The real Pietro d’Abano wrote a Lucidator dubitabilium astronomie, which Peter could also 
have had in mind when he chose a title for his own work. 

Peter makes his point about the matter of authority in the chapter that follows the 
“Secrets of Albert”, titled “Against Those Who Oppose the Secrets of the Philosophers”."! 
He explains that many “theologians and lawyers” stubbornly outlaw these “secrets” out of 
sheer ignorance.‘* Now, there are three ways by which truth may be grasped: experience, 
reason, authority. As De mirabilibus mundi makes abundantly clear, “the major secret arts”, 
being occult (cooperte), “are not demonstrated by reason but by experience”.*? The causes 
that make them true and effective are mostly inaccessible to reason, for “the effects of many 
marvelous works are so hidden (latentes) that the human intellect is incapable of compre- 
hending them”, and therefore “one has to rely on experiments”.'* These experimenta are the 
data and recipes collected by ancient philosophers such as Plato, based upon the powers of 
man, in whom lies “the efficacy of all things, be they mineral, vegetal, animal or sensible 
beings, and the power of images, words and sentences”.'? Because of the lack of rational 
demonstrations, though, “those who oppose the secrets of the philosophers” deny their va- 
lidity, and see magical “experiments” as devilish tricks or outright lies. The recourse to 
authority is thus mandatory for whoever wishes to convince them, because “against deniers 
there is not much to dispute about”: the only way to silence them is “to defeat them with 
truthful autorities”.*° Their eagerness to dismiss as well any textual reference that does not 
disapprove of magic makes it necessary to bring forth the strongest possible authorities that 
no theologian or lawyer could deny. Just as Peter adduced Jerome’s authority in support of 
al-Kindi, he now calls three theologically legitimate witnesses in defense of the “secrets of 
the philosophers”. 

The first one is Thomas Aquinas, whose De esse et essentiis contains a very positive assess- 
ment of astrological images (76v—78r)."” It is an apocryphal work, written in the fourteenth 
century. Peter is well aware that its authenticity was not generally accepted by the scholars 
of his time. The main argument against it is that it contradicts Thomas’s conclusion against 
astrological images in the Summa theologie.*® Peter’s reply is that the Summa reflects an earlier 
stage of Thomas’s philosophy, whereas De esse et essentiis, written in the last period of his life, 
stands as his philosophical testament, recording his progression from denial to assent con- 
cerning magic and alchemy.*? Peter recounts a personal memory in support of this opinion: 
the first time he was told of it was in 1450 at the University of Cologne, during the lunch 
which followed his promotion as master of arts, “when some doctor in theology recited the 
image experimented by Saint Thomas”.?” The theologian thus acknowledged Thomas as 
the author of the work, referring to the astrological image described therein, borrowed from 
“a very ancient book written by Abel, son of Adam”: the Liber Abelts de virtutibus planetarum et 
omnibus rerum mundanarum virtutibus. This image was designed to prevent horses from cross- 
ing a stream. “It was the only image I put to the test”, says the Pseudo-Thomas, “and since 
this experiment succeeded I learned that images are true and can be made.””! After the 
Cologne encounter, Peter continues, the authenticity of De esse et essenttis was confirmed to 
him “by learned men in France, Italy and Flanders”. 

The second witness is Albert the Great. Peter feels that some readers might be sceptical 
about the De mirabilibus mundi’s authorship, due to its outspoken endorsement of magic; he 
thus turns to the Speculum astronomie as an unquestionably authentic work — according to 
what was then a commonly held belief — “on lawful and unlawful arts”.°? He enlists, rather 
forcedly, Albert among those who “defend the art of magic, and especially the sort of astrol- 
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ogy which is called natural”,?* because the penultimate chapter of the Speculum? “tacitly 
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responds to the arguments of detractors” by stating that every astrological image should not 
necessarily be considered “an exorcism or invocation”.°° And he recalls, as we saw above, 
that according to Albert “nigromantic books” should be preserved for a possible future use. 
All this, Peter concludes, was written by Albert “in recommendation of astronomy and the 
sciences of the secret workings”.”’ 

The third witness is the strongest authority of all, for it is none other than “the friend of 
God named Moses”, “an expert of the stars, who was a great magus”.°® Peter takes up the 
story, narrated by Petrus Comestor in his Historia scholastica, of the magical ring wrought by 
Moses to make sure that his Ethiopian wife would forget he ever married her (80v—811).°? 
This is his major asset, since the story comes from the respected twelfth-century handbook 
through which theology students all across Europe were initiated into biblical history. He 
says triumphantly: 


Let the enemies of the secret workings answer me upon that. It reduced to silence 
every theologian I met, and I never found one who knew what to respond about this 
last reference, even though, by cavillation, they may invent something in regard to 
some of the others I mentioned before.°? 


In stark contrast to the unshakable difiidence of many educated men, Peter praises the spon- 
taneous wisdom of common people, who make earthen images “in order to acquire the health 
of the whole body or of one of its parts” and dedicate them “to Saint Anthony or to another 
saint”; they are led to do so “by a heavenly instinct” that “inclines their imaginative spirit and 
the force of their imagination to such sacrifices”.°! To Peter, these votive offerings are nothing 
but a variant form of the sacrifices dealt with by al-Kindi: though the crowds believe that saints 
or angels intercede to fulfil their wishes, what actually makes these ex-votos work 1s the “celestial 
harmony”, whose rays are focused on the prospected outcome by the people’s desire and their 
“imaginative spirits”.©? Popular ingenuousness is opposed by Peter to the hypocrisy of friars (he 
mentions the Franciscan “observants”), who anathematize astral magic as a pagan cult while 
they tolerate that such offerings “be brought into their churches”: why, he asks, do they tacitly 
encourage practices they do not approve of, “if not for the sake of money”?°? 

Having concluded that “science has no enemy apart from the ignorant”,°* Peter delves 
deeper into the causes of ignorance with an essay “On the Hunting of Truth”,®? in which 
he enumerates the conditions that may help or impede the human intellect “to discern 
the truth” and understand “the secrets of Nature, which are astonishing and unknown to 
most people”, although they were “perceived and known by many of the philosophers who 
came before us”.°° To grasp this sort of truth, rational learning, as we saw, is not sufficient. 
Nevertheless, as “Plato” wrote,°’ a thorough knowledge of dialectics, physics, astrology and 
nigromancy is required, for without these sciences one “cannot understand and verify the 
things which the philosophers wrote down, nor certify the things which appear before the 
senses of men”. Astrology in particular, which teaches “the aspects and figures of the stars, 
whence come the powers and heavenly properties of each [sublunar] thing”, and nigro- 
mancy, “by which are manifested the immaterial substances [1.e. spirits] which distribute 
and govern all that is good and bad in [sublunar] things”, are essential to the point.°® But 
imagination remains the key for whoever wants to understand, practise or resist magical 
operations. 

A healthy balance of the imaginative faculty depends upon six factors (84v—88v): the qual- 
ity of air; food and drink; exercise and quiet; sleep and waking; abstinence and repletion; 
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and the accidents of the soul. These are, with only slight differences, the six “non-natural 
things” (res non naturales) established by a medical tradition going back to Galen. So called 
because they affect the human body externally and do not proceed “from its own nature 
and internal composition”,°’ they became the central topic of the widespread literature on 
“regimens of health” (regemina sanitatis), which was at its peak in Peter’s time. He stresses how 
the non-natural things, when distempered, impede both “bodily health and the good dis- 
position to understand and perform the works” of natural magic. ‘To meet these conditions, 
which “anyone who wishes to have an adequate knowledge of the secrets of Nature” should 
possess,” “cordial and cheering medicines”, together with “medicines which comfort the 
brain”, are of great help.”! 

Peter also recommends leading a decorous and chaste life, wearing precious stones and 
“staying away from the incantations of old women or from the company of abusive people, 
for they are secretly harmful”.’? The seeker of truth must dedicate himself to “elevated, 
subtle, rare and pleasant matters, through which the senses and the intellect are disposed to 
the comprehension of secret and occult things”.” Conversely, “mechanical labour, trade, 
litigations, and worldly matters in general are to be avoided”.’* This caveat against worldly 
or secular occupations is a recurring theme in the Lucidarius. 

A list of “elevated, subtle and rare” questions on “secret and occult things” is appended 
(90r—92r). From then on, the work becomes for the most part a blueprint of sorts for potential 
elaboration, as only a few of these typically scholastic questiones are formally answered, the 
rest being merely enumerated. One which is fully treated is: “Whether it is lawful to acquire 
knowledge through fasting, abstinence, the scrutiny of figures, the psalmody of mysterious 
names, reading, meditating and perceiving characters, figures and sundry forms.”’° Peter’s 
answer Is that it is lawful. He seizes the opportunity to point out that 


the process of the notory art helps sedate the movement and flow of the vital, nat- 
ural and animal spirits, notably those of the brain, by which the soul is sedated and 


[a man] is made prudent, wise, and capable of prophecy.’® 


One of the unworked questions is thus implicitly answered: “Whether the notory art may be 


practised lawfully”. 


Systematic exposition returns with the “Summary on the Office of Spirits”,’® in which an- 
gelic hierarchies are described after the Pseudo-Dionysian fashion (92v—97r). ‘This again gives 
way to a series of questiones concerning the attitude of angels in regard to mankind (97r—101v), 
mostly focused on the knowledge that they may have of human thoughts and desires and 
whether they can interfere with them, and on the possibility that humans may influence “ce- 
lestial spirits such as the intelligences which move the heavens”.’? Peter’s answer to this last 
question is yes, since “it is proved by experience and by the authority of the Holy Scripture”.°° 

After the exposé on angels comes a summary “On Evil Spirits”.®! There Peter eventually 


defines what he means by “nigromancy”: 
Generally speaking, we may call “nigromancy” any art which makes one capable of 
summoning evil spirits, so that they manifest themselves in order to do whatever the 


invocator wants, whether the invocation pursues good or bad goals.*” 


Once more, a series of questiones follows, but this time all of them are formally answered: 
“Whether some people are naturally more apt than others to be nigromancers or to dominate 
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evil spirits” — the answer is yes®’; “Whether divination by invocation of demons is lawful” — 
the answer is no**; “Whether someone may lawfully invoke the devil to perform a task” — the 
answer is yes®’; “Whether heavenly bodies may terrify demons and imprint something upon 
them” — yes again.°° The last questions deal with exorcisms (107r-13r). 

The final sentence of the chapter on evil spirits serves as a conclusion to the Lucidarius: 


From what has been elucidated above, one can plainly see how marvelous and ex- 
plainable is the virtue implanted in [natural] things, whence proceed works also 
made by men, so wonderful and astonishing to the crowd that they are deemed in- 
credible. In many cases though, the wise shall be inclined to believe that such events 
are similar to things manifest to the senses and proven by experience.®’ 


In other words, the knowledge of occult causes makes wonderment cease, and this is what ul- 
timately distinguishes the wise from the ignorant, as stated in De mirabilibus mundi: “The duty 
of the wise man is to put an end to marvels”.®® This is followed by a conventional closing 
formula, with a praise of God and an “Amen”, which does not imply that Peter’s work was 
really finished, nor that he stopped writing on similar topics after that. The loose structure of 
the last chapters, with their series of answered and unanswered questiones, makes clear that 
the work was still in progress, and that Peter could consider going back to them afterwards. 
As a matter of fact, the manuscript does not end here. 

Another questio appears after the conclusion: “Whether those who are in Purgatory may 
be absolved of their sins by the prayers of men on earth”.®? The incomplete answer consists 
only of a “third hypothesis” (tertza suppositio), which states that “the Pope can bind infernal 
spirits so as to restrain them from causing harm to the souls dwelling in Purgatory”.?” 
Thus, Peter grants the Pope a power which is akin to nigromancy, with the difference that, 
according to the definition quoted above, a nigromancer “summons evil spirits”, while the 
Pope may bind them but not make them appear. Peter denies him, though, the power to 
grant indulgences to a living man, that is, the remission of his sins, for “neither the Pope 
nor a Franciscan”! has the authority to perform an action that only “an agent of infinite 
power”, ie. God, can do.*? This thesis is similar to that of John Wyclif (d. 1389),°° con- 
demned at the Council of Constance (1414-18). 

Then, there is an essay “On the Wars and Future Acts of Men, and on their Present and 
Future Mores”, again in the form of a questio: “Whether times to come shall be worse than 
times past.”*° A cryptic astrological argumentation is displayed. It suggests that, in order 
to guess whether the misfortunes of the King of France — Charles VIII, who had just lost 
Burgundy and Artois and was starting his Italian War — would continue or not, one has 
to know whether his nativity 1s in accordance with “the figure of the sky at the time of the 
beginning of his reign”: for without such conditions, “no person of royal descent may main- 
tain his kingdom or keep it in peace for a long time”.?° Even though this questio prima is not 
followed by any questio secunda, the essay appears to be complete, for it ends with an “Amen” 
and a formal explicit, bearing the date — the evening of 3 July 1494 — of its expedition from 
Lons-le-Saulnier to Peter’s “forever true friend”, a physician at the court of Maximilian I, 
“King of the Romans”, named “Master Wolf”.2 

After these questiones, an intriguing document is preserved (118r—119v): a series of theses 
(propositiones) against “some Franciscan” (quidam cordiger), who claimed that astrology is not 
a true science and that Augustine rightly condemned it. Peter’s response is double. First, 
it is “notorious” that “Augustine is deficient on many matters, as he himself acknowledged 
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before his death, when he retracted several things he had written previously” (an allu- 
sion to Augustine’s Retractationes). Second, “many opinions are known to be heretical today, 
which in earlier times were piously believed to be true by men of knowledge”.?® If the 
contents of heresy are mutable through history, then some opinions considered heretical 
today might be accepted in the future. This implicit statement justifies Peter’s endorsement 
of condemned works and doctrines such as Wyclif’s position on indulgences. And thus, con- 
trary to what the leading theologians of his time may say, he asserts that “the highest point 
of astronomy is magic, or the science of images”.?? Peter also declares that “the astrologer- 
physician” (medicus astrologus) has the capacity, granted “by the powers and constellations 
of the stars”, to make wise men out of fools and to bring back lunatics to mental health.'°° 
Peter then warns the Franciscan that he intends to dispute against him “next Sunday”, 1.e. 
in church.'®! The letter containing the theses “was sent to the Franciscan, who fled and 


never showed up”!0? — 


fortunately for Peter, who certainly would have had a difficult time, 
had he expounded his views so openly in public. Whether the anecdote of the fleeing monk 
is true or made up, it is a witness of the tensions surrounding astrology and astral magic at 
the end of the fifteenth century, and of the naiveté of Peter of Zealand, who was convinced 
that he had arguments up his sleeve so solid as to silence any opposer. 

This first series of additional texts is followed by a proper documentary appendix.!°% The 
manuscript, in its truncated state, ends with the reproduction of two contemporary works: 
Pico della Mirandola’s Magical, Orphic and Cabalistic theses (199v—135v), excerpted from 
his nine hundred Conclusiones,!"* published in 1486 and banned by the Church the following 
year; and the first pages of Jacques Lefévre d’Etaples’s De magia naturali, Book I (136r—-139v), 
written in the 1490s. They are listed (114r—v) with three other works that are not present 
in the manuscript: a treatise “on precious stones, on seals, and on the figures of the plan- 
ets, following the method of Arnold of Villanova”; “some excerpts from Picatrix, useful to 
this noble art”, i.e. natural magic; and “some other theoretical considerations” by Johannes 
Trithemius, which may refer either to his April 1499 letter to Arnold Bostius or to the Steg- 
anographia, completed during the same or the following year.'°? Thus, the Lucidarius was to 
be followed by six works pertaining to its subject matter, some of them extremely recent and 
even written after its completion. Most surprising is the presence of De magia natural, a work 
kept hidden by its author,!°° 
or a close friend of his had direct acquaintance with Lefevre or his dedicatee, Germain de 


which was impossible to find at such an early stage unless Peter 


Ganay, a powerful royal counsellor and Parisian cleric (d. 1520). This, together with the 
wealth of works on astrology and magic quoted or mentioned by Peter, demonstrates that he 
was not an isolated amateur but was connected to an active underground milieu, in which 
forbidden texts were searched for, read and passed on. As Sophie Page and Frank Klaassen 
have shown, monasteries could be a hotbed for such activities.!°7 

The presence of Pico’s Conclusiones 1s also puzzling because the Lucidarius in itself 1s devoid 
of any humanistic influence whatsoever. It relies exclusively on medieval and scholastic 
sources — a fact that may be easily explained if we consider that Peter “compiled” his work 
in his old age, and that the modular structure of the Lucidarius, made of compendia and ques- 
ttones on medical or “occult” matters, facilitated the recycling of earlier collections of notes. 
Then, he began to gather new works in order to keep himself up to date with the latest 
developments in magical theory. Book I of Lefévre’s treatise is akin to Peter’s Luctdarius, in 
that it expounds medicinal and astral magic in a manner that bears some resemblance to 
De mirabilibus mundi; the influences from Pico and Ficino it contains are not overwhelming, 
nor is it written in humanist style, whereas the following parts of the work are distinctly 
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Neo-Platonic and full of classical references.!°° Pico’s Conclusiones are another matter en- 
tirely, especially regarding their most enigmatic cabalistic side, and their main relation 
with Peter’s project 1s that they confirmed that magic was an ancient wisdom, grounded in 
biblical secret truths. 

The great absence is Marsilio Ficino. Roughly the same age as Peter (he was born in 
1433), he often used the same sources — as far as magic, astrology and medicine were 
concerned — and dealt with the same matters, notably in Book III of his De vita, published in 
1489. Peter seems unaware of Ficino’s works and translations, since he knows only the me- 
dieval Plato. It is very strange that, accessible as they were, they could escape his attention 
while he eagerly collected other hard-to-find works. 

It would be too long to enumerate all the books or authors mentioned by Peter. We have 
already seen what use he made of theological sources. On medicine, Avicenna stands out 
as his main authority. On astrology, Ptolemy is cited several times, together with Ali ibn 
Ridwan’s commentary on the Centiloguium. On medicinal alchemy, John of Rupescissa and 
Pseudo-Arnaldian works are placed in the foreground. And on magic, the core sources 
are De radiis, Picatrix, De mirabilibus mundi and Pietro d’Abano, around which Peter built his 
Lucidarius, in close connection with Avicenna’s De anima. Solomonic magic 1s cursorily men- 
tioned several times,!°? and there is hardly any reference to Hermes.!!° 

All those sources and disciplines are glued together by the focus on imagination that 
characterizes Peter’s conception. The core topic of the whole Lucidarius is to establish how 
imagination and the “imaginative spirits” that serve it may be strengthened, protected 
from accidents or intrusions, modified and directed. This way, the two explicit goals of 
the Luctdarius are carried out, namely the preservation or restoration of health, and “how 
to obviate the evil arts”.!!! On the last point, however, Peter’s stance is ambiguous, to say 
the least. He promotes astral magic, which to him is not an “evil art” at all, but he also 
advocates the notory art and (with the support of “Plato”) nigromancy.!!? Whether Peter’s 
involvement in nigromancy went further than a mere generic praise is impossible to ascer- 
tain. In contrast to his discretion on that matter, the profusion of astrological technicalities 
he displays shows that he duly practised astrology, for medicinal as well as divinatory and 
apotropaic ends (through judicia and electiones). 

The “Elucidation of Marvelous Things” is by no means a magical handbook. It is a 
work on magical theory, which investigates in much more detail the occult natural princi- 
ples upon which magic is grounded than the workings of magic itself: In regard to recent 
discussions about the concept of “author-magician”, I would definitely say that Peter of 
Zealand does not enter this category. He is not a magician but, as it were, a metamagician, 
who does not teach magic but expounds its philosophical foundations — just as metamath- 
ematics deals with the philosophical foundations of mathematics. Furthermore, he does 
not introduce himself as an author in the full sense of the word, but as a compiler: he states 
in the prologue that he “decided to compile an elucidation” (/ucidarium quemquam compi- 
laturus).'' It is not an affectation of modesty, since the derivative nature of his work is ap- 
parent from the onset. It can be described as a summary of summaries, which paraphrases 
and digests works already aimed at theoretical synthesis such as Avicenna’s De viribus cordis 
et medicinis cordialibus, al-Kindi’s De radiis, and the De mirabilibus mundi. 

Very little, if anything, of what Peter says is original, but that is not the point. He did not 
mean to collect his personal views but those of the physicians and the “secret philosophers” — 
who are to him, in typically medieval fashion, the real “authors”, i.e. authorities — against 
the theologians and lawyers who refuse to acknowledge them. Therefore, his singularity lies 
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more in the way he puts together the authoritative bricks of his intellectual construction, 
and in the candor of his statements, often verging on heresy, than in some unheard of con- 
ception. Showing off originality would have been at odds with his focus on demonstrating 
the consensus of the wise men of the past, be they natural philosophers or holy men: a 
consensus so strong as to overwhelm the arguments of “those who oppose the secrets of 
the philosophers” — the paradox being that this consensus is in effect so weak that it needs 
to be supported by an array of apocryphal works to appear more legitimate. The focus 
on consensus and the compositional unity of Peter’s Lucidarius are exemplified by the way 
he rephrases his sources so as to make them echo Avicenna’s or al-Kindi’s conceptions.'"* 
Peter is expert at eliciting implicit affinities in the different works he stitches together, and 
it makes their combination very coherent. 

Despite the fact that this work remained unread, the Lucidarius was not a notebook com- 
piled for Peter’s private use. He wanted to persuade, using the standard scholastic disputa- 
tional methods in defense of the “secret sciences”, not only through the form of questiones or 
sets of propositiones, but also suppositiones, literally “hypotheses”, into which several chapters 
are divided. The latter formal choice may be a precaution, aimed at pretending that Peter’s 
assertions were mere exploratory views. This cosmetic “hypothetical” stance is at odds with 
his tendency to state his positions rather boldly, with recurring phrases such as “I, Peter of 
Zealand” (ego Petrus de Zelandia),''° and to go straightforwardly against what he perceives as 
common and unfounded prejudices. 

Why did he fail to publish a work that was obviously his life task? The easy answer is that 
he never really completed it; but this may have been the consequence of a semi-conscious 
fear that its release could put him in very deep trouble, just as it happened to Pico in 1487 
and to Trithemius in 1499. 
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8 De mirabilibus mundi, ed. Antonella Sannino, I! “De mirabilibus mundi” tra tradizione magica e filosofia 
naturale (Florence: Sismel Edizioni del Galluzzo, 2011), 85. The work was first printed as Opus 
Alberti Magni de mirabilibus mundi (Cologne: Johann Koelhoff the Elder, ca. 1473). 

9 “Lucidartum quemdam compilaturus, dignum duxi primum de viribus humani cordis com- 

pendiose aliqua premittere, ut reliqua clarius intelligibilia fiant, et pro sanitate et vite etiam 
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prolongatione quisque scire valeat qualiter se gubernare debeat, et malis etiam artibus obviare in 
parte non modica,” f. 3r. 

Compendium de viribus cordis, ff. 3r—1 2r. 

De cordialibus et letificantibus multiplecter dictis, ff. 12r—16v. 

This work was appended to Avicenna’s Canon medicine in late medieval and Renaissance editions. 
A critical edition by Michael McVaugh is in progress. 

Compendium de radius, ff. 16v—47v. 

Al-Kindi, De radwis, ed. Marie-Thérése d’Alverny and Francoise Hudry, Archives d’histoire doctrinale 
et littéraire du Moyen Age 41 (1974): 139-260. For the sake of convenience, I assume that al-Kindi is 
the author of the work, even though this issue is debated. 

“[...] secundum sententiam Alchindi, viri excellentissimi in omnibus mirabilibus,” f. 22v. 

See d’Alverny and Hudry’s introduction, 139-41. 

“[...] adducendo sententias quorundam aliorum doctorum et auctoritates sanctorum quantum 
potero,” f. 22v. For a complete survey of Peter’s glosses, see Mandosio, “The Use of al-Kindi’s 
Treatise,” 440-55. 

Letter 53 (to Paulinus of Nola) in modern editions of Jerome’s correspondence. 

Saint Jerome’s Hebrew Questions on Genesis, transl. C. I. R. Hayward (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1995), 
67. 

“[...] ad instar virgarum arte et ingenio Jacob sic formatarum. Quare vides clare quod forma et 
figura etiam artificialis inducit effectum et variat effectum etiam naturalem. Ita imago Aithiopis 
depicta et concepta in imaginativa mulieris hora casus seminis in matrice potest esse causa ut 
filus nascatur niger ut thiopus extra tamen Ethiopiam, |...] caeli tamen natura cum arte ad hoc 
operante,” f. 411. 

“Et bene fecit ecclesia prohibendo ne publice in universitate hec legantur, ne animo vindicandi 
et appetitu nocendi, divites seu magnates, reges et principes saperent et per se hec vel per alios in 
effectu deducerent, et ipsi seipsos invicem destruerent. Quare Picatrix libro primo incantat illos ad 
quos scientia horum poterit pervenire, ne pandatur indoctis et indignis sapere, sed solum personis 
secretis et sapidis, sub poena anathematis,” f. 63v. Cf. Picatrix: The Latin Version of the “Ghdyat al- 
Hakim”, ed. David Pingree (London: Warburg Institute, 1986), 6 (Prologue, 4), 15 (Book I, 4, 33). 
“De libris vero nigromanticis, sine preejudicio melioris sententia, videtur quod magis debeant res- 
ervari quam destrui et comburi. Tempus enim jam prope est, quod propter quasdam causas quas 
modo taceo, quo saltem occasionaliter proderit inspexisse illos,” f. 80r. Cf Speculum astronomie, 17, 
ed. and transl. Paola Zambelli et al., The “Speculum astronomie” and Its Enigma: Astrology, Theology and 
Science in Albertus Magnus and His Contemporaries (Dordrecht: Kluwer, 1992), 270-71. 

An spiritus potest immutare voluntatem hominis et per quem modum, ff. 47v—50r. 

De visionibus et apparitionibus, ff. 50r—-5 Ly. 

Utrum confidentia infirni de medico conferat ad gus sanitatem habendam, ff. 51r—56r. 

Utrum incantatio conferat in curatione egritudinum (Ex conciltatore in medicints dictus Petrus de Albano Paduanus 
doctor famosus, ff. 56r—64r). This chapter of the Lucidarius was most inaccurately edited by Béatrice 
Delaurenti, “Variations sur le pouvoir des incantations: le traité Ex Conciliatore in medicinis dictus 
Petrus de Albano de Pierre Franchon de Zélande,” Archives d’histoire doctrinale et littéraire du Moyen Age 
74 (2007): 173-235. She has also edited Pietro d’Abano’s original questio: Delaurenti, “Pietro 
d’Abano et les incantations: présentation, édition et traduction de la differentia 156 du Conciliator,” 
in Médecine, astrologie et magie entre Moyen Age et Renaissance, ed. Jean-Patrice Boudet et al. (Florence: 
Sismel Edizioni del Galluzzo, 2012), 39-105. 

“[...] experientia potest monstrari et demum ratione persuaderi precantationem conferre [...], 
ut aperte illud summum sacramentum cum aliis multis ostendit eucharistie.” Pietro d’Abano, 
Conciliator, differentia 156, ed. Delaurenti, 77; see also her comments in “Variations sur le pouvoir 
des incantations,” 192-93. 

“Quare patet quod conditiones et circumstantia requisite multum operantur ad executionem 
effectus,” f. 58v. Cf. Compendium de raduis, ff. 36v, 37v, 40v; al-Kindi, De radiis, 244, 245, 251. 

“Et ideo si sacerdos dicat verba illa absque intentione instituentis vel memoria, dico ego Petrus de 
Zelandia quod non fit translatio panis in sacramentum,” f. 58v. 

“Quare dicunt communiter vetulz et simplices in quibus maligni spiritus agunt, quod comedunt 
et bibunt cum spiritibus et cum amicis et vicinis in silvis et in viridario vel in consimili loco, et eq- 
uitant super cattum vel lupum et volitant per aerem, transiunt per vitrum, et infinita impossibilia. 
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Sed hec omnia vere judicantur: referendo ad apparitiones imaginarias, vere dicunt se vidisse et 
heec fecisse secundum proxima instrumenta per que fiunt corum judicia. Quia secundum visa 
ilorum fantasmata intelligunt, judicant et eligunt, agunt et voluntas eorum immutatur, sed de- 
cipiuntur. Quia malignus spiritus, disturbando motu inordinato humores et spiritus et species ac 
fantasmata, fecit apparere interius que exterius non sunt in rerum natura,” f. 48v—49r. 

“Tta sunt consimili modo quidam asserentes se videre gentes armorum equitare in aere versus 
occidens vel oriens aut septentrionem, et antecedere crucem sancti Andree; alii crucifixum; alii 
nostram dominam apparere in aere cum sancto Johanne; atque infinita fantasmata talia diversa, 
secundum diversitatem spiritus imaginarii et specierum seu fantasmatum,” f. 511. 

“Et hoc est quotidianum apud medicos et bene cognitum,” f. 511. 

Ex secretis Alberti Magni, f. 64r—76r. 

De mirabilibus mundi, ed. Sannino, 85-107. 

Pseudo-Plato, Liber aneguemis, ed. Paolo Scopellitt and Abdessattar Chaouech (Milan: Mimesis, 
20086). 

“Et ideo quantum fuerit possibile occultatione utendum est, quia deitatem minuit qui secreta mys- 
teria divulgat, ut dicit Plato,” f. 56v. Here, Peter follows Pietro d’Abano (Conciliator, differentia 156, 
ed. Delaurenti, 71), but the sentence quoted came not from Plato but from Marbode’s Lapidary: 
“Nam majestatem minuit qui mystica vulgat,” Marbode of Rennes, Liber lapidum, v. 8, ed. Maria 
Esther Herrera (Paris: Les Belles Lettres, 2005), 7. Peter ascribes it to Plato, probably under the in- 
fluence of Macrobius, Jn somnium Scipionis, I, 2, 17-21, ed. Mireille Armisen-Marchetti (Paris: Les 
Belles Lettres, 2001), 8-9, who explained at length that this opinion was typical of the Platonists. 
Picatrix, ed. Pingree, IT, 12, 59 (88). 

An example is given below, note 68. 

See Dag Nikolaus Hasse, “Plato Arabico-Latinus: Philosophy, Wisdom Literature, Occult Sciences,” 
in The Platonic Tradition in the Middle Ages: A Doxographic Approach, ed. Stephen Gersh and Maarten J. 
EM. Hoenen (Berlin: Walter De Gruyter, 2002), 56. 

See Julien Véronése, “Pietro d’Abano magicien a la Renaissance: le cas de P Elucidarius magice (ou 
Lucidarium artis nigromantice),” in Médecine, astrologie et magie entre Moyen Age et Renaissance, ed. Boudet 
et al., 295-330. 

Contra adversantes secreta philosophorum, ff. 76r—8 lv. 

“Sunt in hoc mundo plures viri litterati, ut theologi et juriste, qui ut plurimum adversantur et 
secreta philosophorum condemnant ex ignorantia quam de eis habent,” f. 76r. 

“{...] ommes artes secrete majores [...], quia sunt cooperte, non declarantur ratione sed experi- 
entia,” f. 741. 

“Quia multorum mirabilium operum sunt tam latentes effectus quod humanus intellectus nequit 
eos comprehendere [...], quare standum est experimento,” f. 75r-v. 

“Et in ipso [homine] invenitur efficaciam omnium rerum et mineralium et vegetabilium et anima- 
torum et sensitivorum et imaginum et verborum virtus ac sermonum,” f. 741. 

“Et quia contra negantes non est multum pro nunc disputandum, sed eos auctoritate veridica 
devincere ut deinceps sileant [...],” f. 76r. 

Opusculum preclarum beati Thome Aquinatis quod de esse et essentiis tum realibus tum intentionalibus inscribitur, 
ed. Ludovicus Rigius (Venice: Santriter & De Sanctis, 1488), I, 4, 2 (Utrum forma corporum superceles- 
tum sit esse...). 

“Et si dicat quis quod sanctus Thomas in secunda secunde questione 95 [sec] reprobavit imagines 
astrologicas, igitur vel hic liber non est ejus vel contradicit sibi ipsi [...],” f 78r-v. Cf. Thomas 
Aquinas, Swmma theologie, Ila Ie, 96, 2. 

“{...] dico quod hic bene fatetur quia diu non credidit talia in diebus suis prioribus, et quod liber 
hic ab eo editus est posterioriter scripto suo in secunda secunde. Quia in isto dicit infra de min- 
eralibus quod diu non credidit alchimiam esse veram scientiam [...]. Tamen dicit quod tandem 
devenit per rationem naturalem et per experientiam ad verum effectum, et narrat ibidem quam- 
plurima per eum experta in alchimia,” f. 78v. 

“Et quod hic liber de essentiis realibus ejus sit, habui primo in anno jubilei 1450 in universitate 
Coloniensi, hora prandi promotionis mee in artibus, ubi quidam doctor theologiz recitavit jam 
dictam imaginem expertam sancti Thome,” f. 78v. 

“Non tamen has imagines probavi omnes sed unam. [...] Propter quod experimento didici veras 
esse imagines et fieri posse,” f. 77v. Cf. Pseudo-Thomas, De esse et essentiis, I, 4, 2. 
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“Et de post in Francia et Italia et in Flandria a doctis idem teneri, scilicet quod sit ejus liber pre- 
fatus de essentiis realibus ad regem Sicilie,” f. 78v—79r. 

“Tnsuper auctoritas Alberti Magni est ad idem in libro suo de artibus licitis et illicitis [...],” f. 79r. 
“[...] ubi defendit magicam artem, et maxime astrologicam que dicitur naturalis,” f. 79r. 
Speculum astronomie, 16, ed. Zambelli et al., 270-71. 

“Et idem Albertus infra circa finem libri respondet tacite ad argumenta contradicentium, dicens 
quod [...] hoc non videtur esse exorcismus vel invocatio [...],” f. 79v. 

“Heec ille Albertus in speculo, in recommendationem astronomiz et secretorum operum scien- 
tiarum,” f. 80v. 

“Adhuc restat adducere contra adversantes testimonium magnum, ut ipsius amici Dei qui dicitur Moy- 
ses, vir astrorum peritus,” f 80v. “[...] Moyses, vir astrorum peritus qui magnus fuit magus,” f. 76r—-v. 
Petrus Comestor, Historia scholastica, WW (Liber Exodi), 6 (De uxore Moyst Atthiopissa), ed. Emanuel 
Navarro (Madrid: Antonio Gonzalez de Reyes, 1699), in Patrologia Latina, vol. 198 (Paris: Migne, 
1855), 1144. 

“Respondeant mihi ad hec adversarii secretorum operum. Obmutescunt enim hic omnes the- 
ologi quos vidi, nec vidi unum nec inveni qui sciat respondere ad istud ultimo inductum, licet 
cavillando aliquid fabulantur super quibusdam aliis preeallegatis,” f. 811. 

“Confirmat predicta ipsum vulgus quod ducitur instinctu nature celestis. Nam imagines varias 
componit terreas integras et partiales, ut imagines capitis aut pectoris, brachiorum et manuum, 
alii pedum et tibiarum, cum confidentia magna et ferventi desiderio, causa adipiscendi sanitatem 
vel totius corporis aut alicujus partis, offerentes talia sancto Anthonio aut alteri sancto, juxta di- 
versos vulgi instinctus inclinantes spiritum eorum imaginarium et virtutem eorum imaginativam 
ad talia sacrificia,” f. 81v. 

“Cum ergo obsecrationes ad deum ab hominibus devote mentis desiderio et cum debita solem- 
nitate fiunt pro aliquo motu inducendo in subjecta materia, sequitur optatus effectus, harmonia 
celesti in omnibus primo loco cooperante. Ad deum non solum diriguntur obsecrationes, sed 
etiam ad spiritus. [...] Gum autem motus et imagines fiunt in aere vel in alio elemento vel elemen- 
tato [...], non est ex operatione spirituum sed tantum ex conditione czlestis harmonic, materiam 
aptante ad tales nutus et talium imaginum receptionem [...],” Compendium de radius, f. 38v. Cf 
al-Kindi, De radiis, ed. d’Alverny and Hudry, 247-48. 

“Et cur tunc observantes et alii requisitas imagines arte factas sufferunt apportari ad eorum tem- 
pla nescio, si sileant et proculcant hoc potius, nisi propter eorum emolumenta,” f. 81v. 
“Concludamus igitur quod scientia non habet inimicum nisi ignorantem,” f. 811. 

De veritatis venatione, ff. 81v—92v. 

“Primum quidem perquerendo que permultum impediunt intellectum nostrum discernere verum 
ad ejus perfectum, et secretorum nature opera que admiranda sunt et a multis ignota. [...] que 
tamen a nostris preedecessoribus philosophorum plurimis fuerunt percepta et cognita,” f. 82r. 

Cf. Pseudo-Plato, Lzber aneguemis, freely quoted in De mirabilibus mundi, ed. Sannino, 97: “Plato vero 
dixit...” 

“Plato vero dicit in hbro tegumenti: Qui non fuerit artifex dialectice [...], et qui non fuerit eruditus 
in scientia naturali [...], et qui non fuerit doctus in astronomia et in aspectibus et figuris stellarum, 
ex quibus est virtus et proprictas sublimis uniuscujusque rerum, et quarto qui non fuerit doctus in ni- 
gromantia, qua manifestantur substantie immateriales que dispensant et administrant omne quod 
est in rebus ex bono et malo, non poterit intelligere et verificare omnia que philosophi scripserunt, 
et certificare omnia que apparebunt apud sensus hominum, et evadet cum tristitia animi,” f 70r. 
“Que sex res non naturales dicuntur sic respectu nostri corporis, quia sunt ei extrinsece, et non 
de sua natura et compositione intrinseca,” f. 84v. 

“Quare si corpori occurrant etiam absque temperamento, idest modo distemperato, ipsum ducendo 
extra temperamentum, tunc impediunt corporis sanitatem et bonam intelligendi dispositionem et 
exercendi opera, ut convenit bene sapienti secreta nature rimari volenti ac sapere,” f. 84v. 
“Secundum adjutorium est uti cordialibus, uti letificantibus, uti cerebrum confortantibus, de quibus 
latius in libello nostro de prolongatione vite et retardatione mortis mentionem fecimus,” f. 89r. See 
also the section of the Lucidarius dedicated to “cordial and cheering medicines” (above, note 11). 
“Tertium adjutorium est portare se honeste et caste, lapides pretiosos penes se habere [...]. Quar- 
tum est se cavere ab incantationibus vetularum aut abusorum conversationibus, ne impedimenta 
secrete inferant,” f. 85v. 
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“Quintum est occupari circa altissimas, subtiles et raras ac placentes materias, cum per ipsas dis- 
ponitur sensus et intellectus ad secreta occultaque intelligendum,” f. 89v. 

“Secundum quod nocet sunt opera mechanica, mercationes et emptiones ac venditiones, placita- 
tiones, et omnes occupationes circa temporalia,” f. 88r. 

“Utrum sit licitum acquirere scientiam per jejunia, abstinentias, figurarum inspexiones, et per 
ignota nomina psallendo, legendo et meditando intuendoque caracteres et figuras ac formas di- 
versas,” f. 91v. 

“Secundo, dico quod ille processus artis notorie confert ad sedandum motus et inundatione 
spirituum vitalium, naturalium et spirituum animalium, ut cerebri, quibus sedatur anima, et fit 
prudens et sapiens ac ad prophetiam aptus,” f. 91v. 

“Utrum ars notoria possit licite exerceri,” f. 911. 

Compendium de spirituum officiis, ff. 92v—101v. 

“An spiritus hominis potest immutare spiritus celestes ut intelligentias cali motrices,” f. 99v. 
“Dicendum est igitur ad quesitum quod sic. Probatur experimento et auctoritate sacre scripture 
[...],” f 100v. 

De malignis spiritibus, ff. 101v-113r. 

“Et sic generaliter potest dici nigromantia omnis ars, omne magisteri'um convocandi malignos 
spiritus ut appareant ad aliquid faciendum quod invocator intendit, sive ad bonum sive ad malum 
fuerit talis invocatio [...],” f. 102r. See also above, note 68. 

“Movetur hic queestio, utrum scilicet aliqui sunt naturaliter plus habiles et apti ad esse nigroman- 
ticl, aut ad habendum dominium super spiritus malignos. Dicendum quod sic [...],” £ 102r. 
“Alia etiam movetur queestio, utrum divinatio per invocationem demonum sit licita. Dicendum 
quod non [...],” f 103r. 

“Queeritur insuper, an quis possit invocare diabolum licite ad aliquod opus perficiendum. Dicitur 
quod sic [...],” f 104v. 

“Item queritur, utrum corpora celestia possunt terrere deemones et aliquid imprimere in ipsos. 
Dicendum quod sic [...],” f 104v. 

“Ex jam sursum delucidatis patet quatinus mirabilis et denarrabilis virtus sit indita rebus, unde 
tam admiranda procedunt per hominum etiam opera populoque stupenda tanquam incredibilia. 
In pluribus tamen ad sensum evidentia et experimentis approbata inclinabuntur sapientes ad 
credendum consimilia,” f. 113r. 

“Opus sapientis est facere cessare mirabilia rerum,” De mirabilibus mundi, ed. Sannino, 85. 

“Utrum illi qui sunt in purgatorio possunt absolvi a peccatis per orationes hominum in terris,” 
f. 113v. 

“Quare papa potest ligare spiritus infernales ne vexent animas in purgatorio existentes,” f. 1141. 
This is clearly ironic, for Peter himself, being at Brill, was probably a Franciscan of the third order. 
He attacks Franciscans on two other occasions for their greediness and their misunderstanding of 
astral magic (see above, note 63, and his controversy with a friar recounted below). 

“Propositio: Indulgere poenam et culpam seu offensionem requirit agens infinite potentiz, qualis 
non est papa nec cordiger,” f. 119v. 

See Robert N. Swanson, Indulgences in Late Medieval England: Passports to Paradise (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 2007), 297: “For Wyclif [...] God alone grants indulgence for sins.” 
Super guerris et futuris hominum actibus et mortbus presentibus et futuris, ff. 114v—-118r. 

“Queestio prima: Utrum tempora ventura pejora prioribus instant,” f. 114v. 

“Non potest aliquis ex regali progenie regnum ipsum obtinere aut pacifice in ipso diu perseverare, 
nisi fuerit ejus nativitas conveniens figure cali hora inceptionis regni,” f. 117v. 

“Expletum per Petrum Franchonis de Zelandia, Brielis frater, tamquam verum semper amicum, 
ex Ludone Salnerii in comitatu pro nunc Burgundie commorantem, die 13 Julii hora vesperarum, 
ad magistrum Lupum medicum in curia regis Romanorum, anno Christi 1494, transmissum,” 
f. 118r. 

“Propositio notoria: Augustinus in multis deficit, ut ante mortem cognovit et plura retractando 
reprobavit plura prius per ipsum conscripta. Multa nunc sunt cognita heeretica, prius a scientificis 
viris pie credita esse vera,” f. 119r. 

“Sublimitas astronomie est magica, seu imaginum scientia,” f. 119r. 

“Medicus astrologus per fatuos facere sapientes et restituere per virtutes et constellationes ast- 
rorum insanos ad usum rationis et recte voluntatis,” f. 119v. 
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“Heec die dominica proxima sustinere intendo contra vos,” f. 119v. 

“Ad cordigerum missa fuit hec littera, qui postea fugiens non comparuit,” f. 119v. 

For full details, see Mandosio, “The Use of al-Kindi’s Treatise”, 435-38. The Brussels volume 
also contains (lv—2r) an anonymous classification of magic (inc: “Magia est multiplex et partitio 
est triplex”), copied by another hand on a separate leaf, and bound together with the original 
manuscript. 

Giovanni Pico della Mirandola, Conclustones DCCCC, ed. Stephen A. Farmer, Syncretism in the West: 
Pico’s 900 Theses (Tempe: Medieval and Renaissance Texts and Studies, 1998). 

“Hic debent sequi [...] liber de lapidibus pretiosis et de sigillis et figuris planetarum secundum 
modum Arnoldi de Villanova, et postea [...] conclusiones comitis de Mirandula de magia natu- 
rali, et etiam conclusiones magistri Jacobi Fabri in magia sua naturali, et etiam aliqua excerpta 
ex Picatrici huic nobili arti servientia, cum quibusdam aliis theoreticis ex abbati Spahensis,” 
ff. 114r-v. 

It was never published, is preserved in very few manuscripts (of which only one contains the 
complete text), and its existence was only discovered in the beginning of the twentieth century. 
See Jacques Lefévre d’Etaples, La Magie naturelle/ De magia naturali, vol. 1: L’Influence des astres, ed. 
Jean-Marc Mandosio (Paris: Les Belles Lettres, 2018). 

Sophie Page, Magic in the Cloister: Pious Motives, Illicit Interests, and Occult Approaches to the Medieval 
Universe (University Park: Pennsylvania State University Press, 2013); Frank Klaassen, The Trans- 
Jormations of Magic: Ilcit Learned Magic in the Later Middle Ages and Renaissance (University Park: 
Pennsylvania State University Press, 2012). 

See Mandosio, “Le De magia naturali de Jacques Lefévre d’Etaples: magie, alchimie et cabale,” in 
Les Muses secrétes: kabbale, alchimie et littérature a la Renaissance, ed. Rosanna Gorris Camos (Geneva: 
Droz, 2013), 39-79. 

Clavicula Salomonis, f. 63v; Solomon as author of the Ars notoria, ff. 88r, 91v; the “pentacles of 
Solomon,” ff. 102, 103r. 

He appears only once as “Hermogenes”, author of the Liber septem planetarum ex scientia Abel, f. 771. 
See above, note 9. 

See above, note 68. 

See above, note 9. 

See above, notes 27—28, an example regarding Pietro d’Abano. 

See above, note 29. 
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21 
MAGIC AND NATURAL PHILOSOPHY 


Steven P. Marrone 


The story of the relation between magic and natural philosophy in the Middle Ages begins in 
the twelfth century. Before then, the issue was hardly relevant. Not that there were no fields 
of magical learning or practice in those early centuries that we might want to link to natural 
philosophy — or, to use a modern term, natural science. Valerie Flint’s work on magic in the 
early Middle Ages reminds us that at no time was astrology entirely absent from the cultural 
world of medieval elites.! And as we shall soon see, astrology was one of the areas often 
thought of as part of magic that could plausibly vie for a place among the sciences of nature 
in the high and later Middle Ages. But the problem is that there existed, before the twelfth 
century, virtually no conception of a realm of knowledge formally distinct from all other 
learning and characterized as being “scientific”. Thus, there was even for educated minds 
before the twelfth century nothing that could be designated in the language of the time as 
natural philosophy — or again as we might prefer, nothing specifically identified as natural 
science. Hence, for those early medieval centuries, there was nothing natural philosophical 
to which magic could be said to relate. 

All this changed around the turn of the eleventh century to the twelfth. It was then that in 
the cultural circles ofa literate, Latinate learned sort there began to emerge the notion of natu- 
ral philosophy. The idea was dependent on the even more basic conviction that a part of knowl- 
edge could be separated from all the rest, characterized formally as of special certainty and 
associated with careful analysis and logical rigour. Even if we have to wait until the thirteenth 
century for this special body of knowledge to be designated by the explicit word “science” (scien- 
tia), in practical terms already in the twelfth century, most of the conditions for calling a portion 
of what was known “scientific” had begun to be met. Among the causes for this development 
must be included from the late eleventh century on a greater awareness in the Latin West of tra- 
ditions of learning in Islamic, Hebrew and Greek cultures that had maintained a place for sci- 
ence, ultimately harking back to Aristotelian foundations. On the back of this awareness arose 
an enterprise of translation, initiated in the 1100s but continuing through the Renaissance, by 
means of which was made available a massive amount of knowledge that was self-consciously 
scientific. A good part of this knowledge concerned itself with the natural world. 


The sciences of magic 


The rediscovery of the “scientific” provided the minimum necessary to pose the question of 
how magic related to natural philosophy. But the borrowing of a treasury of scientific learn- 
ing from Greek, Hebrew and especially Arabic writings had still further effect, for the natural 
scientific disciplines introduced into the West through translations carried much material 
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that was, also in quite self-conscious terms, magical. There existed therefore from the twelfth 
century in the West much more in the way of magic to be related to and compared with the 
newly emergent science of nature. This novel reality made itself apparent already by the 
middle of the century. We see it first of all in an awareness of fields of learning that long tra- 
dition had associated with magic, and interestingly enough mention of these fields crops up 
in overviews of what constituted the new natural philosophy or natural science. Dominicus 
Gundissalinus was a cleric active in Toledo, early in the second half of the twelfth century. 
In his work, On the Dwision of Philosophy, he reached back to the tenth-century Arab scholar 
Al-Farabi to produce a list of what he said were the eight particular sciences falling under 
the rubric of natural science. They were in the order in which Farabi had presented them: 
the science of judgements, the science of medicine, the science of necromancy according to 
physics (nigromantia secundum physicam), the science of images, the science of agriculture, the 
science of navigation, the science of alchemy and the science of mirrors.” 

The science of judgements consisted in the art of making prognostications by looking to 
the positions of the planets and stars. Though the distinction between the terms “astron- 
omy” and “astrology” was never firm in the twelfth or the thirteenth centuries, we can draw 
on our own usage to say that this judgemental science corresponded to the field of astrology. 
The science of medicine needs no explanation, but the science of necromancy according 
to physics proves difficult to pin down. Just the use of the word “necromancy” makes us 
aware that some sort of magic was at play here. Yet, it is not clear what kind of magic that 
was. Most scholars are inclined to think of it as at least closely related to what soon would 
be designated by some medieval thinkers as “natural magic,” an area of speculation and 
practice that will be dealt with later in this chapter. The science of images presents another 
art that will be touched upon later. Here, it suffices to say that it involved astrology and the 
fabrication of magical images or devices with which to accomplish marvellous acts. The 
science of agriculture would again appear to need no comment, although it must be noted 
that there were texts transmitted through the Arabic making available a sort of magic of 
wondrous combinations to be applied in the growing and use of plants and animals. As for 
the science of navigation, it too speaks for itself, while the science of alchemy is likewise 
self-explanatory but this time indicative of a field long associated with magic. Bringing up 
the rear is the science of mirrors, part of a much wider arena of speculation called optics but 
here perhaps linked as well to a practical art of producing wonders. 

Gundissalinus’s list is reproduced by another twelfth-century inquirer about natural sci- 
ence, the English scholar Daniel of Morley, and was apparently widely familiar as late as 
the thirteenth century.’ Important for us is that it confirms how much of magic was brought 
into the Latin West in the train of the new science imported largely from the Arabic world. 
Equally significant is that, with the exception of astrology, these areas of magical learning 
were, from what we can tell, entirely unavailable in the West before this twelfth-century 
borrowing. They were therefore new fields in the fullest sense of the term. For much of the 
twelfth century, they remain more rubrics for exotic areas of knowledge than substantive 
fields, the particulars of which were available to and understood by the scholars who made 
mention of them. At least, the path lay open for eventual acceptance of them when perti- 
nent translations were made and scholars began to delve into them to become familiar with 
the actual theory and practice of the art. That stage was reached by the early thirteenth 
century. And it is over the course of the thirteenth century that we see the magical arts or 
sciences — including all of those in Gundissalinus’s list — go from being mere names to bod- 
ies of knowledge both comprehended and often put into practice. 
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Astrology 


Let us therefore look at the fields of magic that have the closest link to the natural sciences. 
Here, modern scholarship has concerned itself both with the substance of what was involved, 
in theory as well as in practice, and with the exact nature of the relationship to science. We 
shall want to do the same thing in summary form here. To begin, we turn to astrology. This 
is a magical art — although many medievals would have been reluctant to associate it with 
magic — whose potential position among the natural sciences was more firmly grounded than 
for any other sort of magic. In fact, it was commonplace to set astrology, the judgemental 
science of the stars and planets, under the rubric of astronomy, one of the four traditional 
members of the quadrivial arts and a science long venerated for its ability to explain features 
of the natural universe. The Mirror of Astronomy (Speculum astronomiae), a late thirteenth-century 
composition written primarily to defend the science of images mentioned before, followed 
the usual paradigm by dividing astronomy into two parts, which we can call the theoretical 
and the practical.* Theoretical astronomy laid down the mathematical rules for the motions 
of the heavens and then determined the place of all the heavenly bodies at any specified 
time. Practical astronomy, on the other hand, put forth what the Mirror designated as the 
science of astral judgements, which employed the data produced in theoretical astronomy to 
make predictions of the future and to gauge the disposition of things here below, including 
crucially human beings, depending on the moment of their appearance in the sublunar 
world. This latter science was, of course, what we call astrology. According to the Mirror, it 
represented a most valuable part of the natural sciences. 

Many thinkers of the high Middle Ages would have emphatically agreed with the Mirror’s 
estimation. No aristocratic or royal court of the period could be without its astrologer to cal- 
culate the most advantageous time to undertake any endeavour, and no university-educated 
physician would apply medicine without taking the counsel of astrology into consideration. 
Even those who were wary of astrology in general had to admit that there must be a grain of 
truth in some of the claims astrologers made for their prognostications and maybe all of their 
analyses of the dispositions of things. It was a principal of Aristotelian natural science, after 
all, that the motion of the heavens exercised a preponderant influence on the generation of 
things in the earthly realm. So the question was not whether some of astrology was valid 
but rather how much. By the late thirteenth century, it had practically been established that 
the process upon which astrology depended and by which the stars and planets influenced 
things below was dependent on light rays emitted by bodies in the heavens, the science of 
whose action had been charted most exactly by the great Arab thinker and mathematician 
Al-Kindi. By this measure, astrology drew upon principles of operation as concrete and as 
open to description, thus not occult, as any other act of nature. 

Despite its apparent naturalness, however, astrology still drew from some quarters 
fiery words of denunciation. William of Auvergne and Robert Grosseteste were not the 
only theologians to say that it must be combated with fire and sword. Curiously enough, 
Grosseteste’s attack on its validity did nothing to undermine its claim to being reliant on 
natural processes. One of the two arguments Grosseteste used against astrology focused 
instead on the ability of human beings to put it into practice.’ No one, he said, was capable 
of registering with sufficient precision the time and place of a person’s birth so as to be able 
to differentiate that person’s horoscope from that of someone else — say, a twin — born under 
nearly the same stars. But if astrology was to work, such differentiation had to be possible. 
The theory behind astrology might then have been correct, but still one would have to deny 
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ita place among the sciences available to mankind. As for Grosseteste’s second argument, it 
totally ignored either natural mechanisms or their suitability for being measured. Instead, 
it laid against astrology the complaint that if it worked as claimed, then its prognostications 
put at risk the freedom of the human will. This was a common charge, and one that astrol- 
ogers continually attempted to evade by saying that they predicted only conditions within 
which the will had to act while exercising its still unfettered freedom of choice. Again, no 
assault on astrology’s natural pretensions but rather a moral challenge to those who put it 
into practice. 


Alchemy 


Perhaps second only to astrology with a claim to being one of the natural sciences was alchemy. 
Its association with magic probably had as much to do with its opposition to Aristotle’s ex- 
planation of natural action according to the elemental properties of mixed bodies — all real 
objects in the sublunar world — as with its penchant for hiddenness and with the fact that in 
addition to seeking to change base metals to precious ones it also was engaged in the search 
for the elixir of life. For modern scholars, one important question has been how to character- 
ize this science or art. On the one hand, alchemical texts speak with a highly metaphorical 
language, itself quite difficult to decipher, and purport to deal with the matter of the ultimate 
goal of human life and offer what seem to amount to prophecies of the future. There are 
those who would argue that such concerns constituted the primary aim of alchemy and that 
its talk about the transmutation of metals was largely metaphorical garb. Yet, there remains 
the fact that changing metals from one kind to another, and especially transforming base 
metals into gold, occupy the bulk of alchemical writings. Efforts in the past two decades by 
Wiliam Newman and Lawrence Principe to understand these writings in concrete terms 
that can be translated into the discourse of modern chemistry and even to try out some of 
its assaying recipes have given substance to the counterclaim that here is where the focus and 
goal of alchemy lay, with the moralizing overtones representing mere ephemera.° Of course, 
it is possible that both aims are what medieval alchemists had in mind, but it will take many 
more attempts to delve into the alchemical literature for the precise proportion between the 
two aims to be decided. Maybe the answer will vary widely from work to work. 

Suffice it to say that for our present concerns, the aspect of alchemy tending towards the 
analysis of what we would recognize as chemical compounds and ultimately geared to the 
transformation of one substance into another bears the closest resemblance to natural sci- 
ence. And again the results of recent research have not only confirmed the seriousness with 
which alchemists pursued their transmutational goals but also revealed how important the 
efforts of the alchemists were in leading to the emergence of modern chemistry. It was the 
alchemists, with their vision of the combination and recombination of more fundamental 
substrates, and not the university-educated scholastics, dependent on an Aristotelianizing 
notion of irreversible mixture of the four elements, that led the way to modern chemistry’s 
concept of compounds capable of being broken down into their elemental components, 
which could then be compounded anew in different ways. Moreover, the actual assaying 
of substances that alchemists practised in their endeavours to find the way to gold nur- 
tured habits of proceeding that underlay the quantitative analyses of seventeenth-century 
“chymists”, in turn the forerunners of modern-day chemists with their experimental meth- 
ods of both investigating phenomena and validating hypotheses.’ From the perspective of 
either of these general assertions about the relation between medieval and modern ways of 
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approaching what we think of as chemical reality, it should come as no surprise that Isaac 
Newton was an enthusiastic alchemist all his adult life. 


Natural magic 


Of course, if we are thinking about magic’s relation to natural science, we cannot overlook the 
one area of the medieval magical art that advertised its relation to the processes of nature — 
that is, natural magic. The descriptor “natural magic” actually appears first in the Latin West 
among the works of William of Auvergne in the second quarter of the thirteenth century. 
Whether or not he invented the term, it is clear that the substance of what he was describing 
with it had been circulating in learned circles since the influx of so much of Arabic magic into 
the West from the beginning of the twelfth century. As William saw it, and as those who would 
call themselves natural magicians would continue to assert for several centuries, the subject 
of natural magic had to do with the production of wondrous works. Wonders, of course, 
had long been associated with magic, and in William’s day, the literature that bore most di- 
rectly on the production of such marvellous results consisted of what were known in Latin 
as “libri naturalium narrationum”, or what we might call books of natural philosophy. ‘The 
same tradition carried through into early modern times, and current scholarship has begun to 
plumb the depths of this major current in the literary world of magical texts. From the work 
of Lorraine Daston and Katharine Park to that of William Eamon, a foundation now exists 
for the further study of this material in both its medieval and its early modern instantiations.® 

William of Auvergne located natural magic as the eleventh part of natural science, and 
its naturalness was evident even in its name. What made it magical was that it had to 
do with the workings of occult powers (wrtutes occultae), labelled as occult or hidden either 
because the ways of their operation were not understood or because their existence was 
not apparent to the majority of humankind.? A common example would have been the 
arranging for the production of things, such as frogs, lice and worms, whose generation in 
the natural world seemed to occur spontaneously and not by generation from parents. In 
such a case, the emergence of the living beings was to be traced back to seeds buried deeply 
in certain natural substances such as decaying flesh. By manipulating such substances, the 
natural magician could gather together the appropriate seeds and force a spontaneous gen- 
eration that would astound onlookers. Again, William of Auvergne commented that by the 
adroit combination of just the right matter containing Just the right seeds, it should be possi- 
ble to produce species of animals never before seen. In other words, natural magic promised 
to extend the boundaries of nature, and enthusiasts like Roger Bacon, whose category of 
“experimental science” included what normally passed as “natural magic,” held out hope 
that through its use untold marvels would result. 

Of course, the magical side of such strange works led some in educated circles to de- 
nounce natural magic as an evil art. Indeed, its promoters, from early thinkers like William 
of Auvergne to the famous sixteenth-century natural magician Giambattista Della Porta, 
thought it wise to admit that in the wrong hands it could be put to nefarious use, insisting 
all the while that in itself it was neither immoral nor worthy of anything but praise. In 
fact, as suggested before, the rubric “necromancy according to physics,” which appeared 
in those twelfth-century lists of the sciences traceable to Al-Farabi, probably denoted what 
would a century later be called natural magic, so that even by their words some of the early 
defenders of the art or science invited criticism and condemnation. But everyone in the 
scholarly world, even a theologian like Thomas Aquinas, had to recognize that some of 
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the workings of occult powers in nature were fully innocent, sometimes beneficial. If they 
hesitated to use the terminology “natural magic”, they were referring all the same to phe- 
nomena that many of their contemporaries described as magical. One recurrent example 
of such an occult operation in nature was iron’s attraction to a magnet. And no one would 
have claimed that the magnet’s powers, for all their wondrousness, should be regarded as 
suspect or shunned by inquiring minds. The basilisk, whose power to kill if it was engaged 
in sight was also accepted across the board, constituted another instance of natural magic 
mentioned frequently in medieval texts. There were moreover the special and occult prop- 
erties of precious metals and gemstones. As with the sapphire’s reputed power to stanch the 
flow of blood, many of these latter powers were of particular utility in medicine. 

Discussion of how these occult virtues actually worked reverted to explanations that had 
been advanced in antiquity. It was clear that the normal view of the natural agency of ma- 
terial substances would not apply, for the action was often exercised at a distance and in any 
case it could not be accounted for by ascribing it to the elemental qualities of a mixture: hot, 
cold, dry and wet. Galen had suggested with regard to medicines that where occult powers 
were at work they had to be traced back to the whole substance, whose total operation could 
supersede that of the elemental components, and medieval thinkers readily adapted the ac- 
count to their own needs. One version of the borrowing was to claim that in such instances 
the active substance or object worked “according to its whole nature”. By the middle of the 
thirteenth century, it had become common to associate the process with the specific form 
of the agent. In that case, the operation could be said to arise “from the whole species” 
(a tota specie), which again short-circuited action by elemental properties.'° By the terms of 
either explanation, the normal laws of generation or material action were bypassed, but by 
a form of causality that remained resistant to further explanation and hence, even for those 
describing it, largely hidden and wondrous. In other words, the occult quality of the forces 
upon which the actions of natural magic depended did not entirely disappear even in the 
face of claims that they were fully natural. 


Medicine 


As has already been suggested, many phenomena associated with natural magic found their 
application in medicine. Medical science thus constitutes another area where modern schol- 
ars should expect to find an overlap between magic and natural philosophy. Of course, the 
use of astrology to determine the critical time to apply medicine or to undertake a medical 
operation represented a further link between magic and medical learning. Since medicine’s 
relationship to magic is the subject of another chapter of the present volume, there is no 
reason to investigate the issue further here. The interested reader should turn to the appro- 
priate chapter. 


The science of images 


Yet, there remains one more area of magic important for its relation to natural science. And 
here the matter was fraught with greater controversy than for any of the other areas exam- 
ined so far. The magical art in this instance was the science of images, mentioned in those 
twelfth-century lists borrowed from Al-Farabi but for practical purposes available to scholars 
in the West only from the thirteenth century. It was an art that relied upon the power of 
the stars to bring to an image object fabricated at just the right moment special powers to 
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intervene in the operations of the natural world. Sometimes associated with the casting or 
fabrication of the image was the recital of particular words or incantations, intended again 
to focus certain powers on the images. The art had begun among the ancient Sabians of 
Harran, from which it migrated into the Arabic world, where it emerged in several texts im- 
portant for the art’s transmission to the Latin West. Among these are two translated already 
before the end of the thirteenth century. The court of King Alfonso X of Castile was known 
for the vigour of its scholarly life, and it was at the behest of Alfonso that was translated 
there — first into Castilian and later into Latin — in the second half of the thirteenth century 
a work of Spanish origin, probably from the eleventh century, the Azm of the Sage (Ghaydt 
al-hakim). This is the genesis of the famous Picatrix, named after the presumed author of the 
text and redolent of Sabian magical practice. A second work, translated surely by the same 
time, was the Book of Images attributed in the Middle Ages to Thabit ibn Qurra. It, too, takes 
its roots from the tradition of the Harranian Sabians. 

It is easy to imagine how such magical lore would attract the ire of theologians, already 
by the thirteenth century alarmed by the proliferation in Latin of works of magic providing 
sufficient details for actual practice. Bad enough that the practitioners of the science of im- 
ages turned to the stars to bring down special powers into engraved or cast image objects. 
But, as noted, the image-makers also frequently uttered combinations of words or incanta- 
tions to strengthen the forces drawn from the heavens. Thomas Aquinas spoke for many in 
the schools of theology when he argued that the very use of words was sign of an intention 
to convey a message and when he concluded that the subjects who would receive such 
communications must be demons. It was no surprise to those of Thomas’s ilk that works 
like Picatrix would choose to call their art a kind of necromancy. Yet, among the science’s 
defenders were many who claimed that nothing more was at work in the crafting of images 
that could produce wonderful effects than manipulation of the powers of nature. For its de- 
fenders, therefore, the science of images fell completely under the rubric of natural science. 

Thomas’s contemporary Roger Bacon was one of those who undertook an explanation of 
how the science of images could be not a call to demons but rather an appeal to the natural 
world. In his Opus maius, a work of visionary claims for the sciences addressed directly to 
the pope, Bacon contended that the work of the stars on the confected images had to be 
traced back to his theory of natural action by means of the multiplication of species, forms 
emanating in all directions from agents in the natural world. A similar argument, he added, 
could be made about the potency of words. In fact, since the rational soul possessed greater 
dignity than the stars, its ability to project species endowed with power should be even 
greater than that of the heavens. Words were, he implied, connected to such soul-induced 
species, perhaps even identical with them. In short, when a skilful operator cast an image 
at a suitably chosen moment under the stars, reciting at the same time the proper incanta- 
tion, a work would result “of wondrous power to alter the things of this world.”!! And all 
this would be entirely natural, in the end no different, we might think, from producing a 
material tool to accomplish a material task, like cutting wood. A similar chain of reasoning 
held sway among proponents of the science of images up through the Renaissance. From 
this perspective, this science was plainly natural. 

A much studied text from the later thirteenth century, long attributed to Albert the Great 
but more likely from the pen of a learned supporter of astrology, Gampanus of Novara, 
took a different tack. Instead of arguing positively for the naturalness of the science of 
images, the Mirror of Astronomy — already introduced earlier — attempted to distinguish the 
science from its more nefarious imitators, which deserved the legitimate condemnation of 
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theological critics.!* The first of these was an art that was outright “abominable” and that 
depended on the actions of fumigation and invocation. Second came an art only slightly 
less evil, rightfully designated as “detestable”, which relied upon the inscription of char- 
acters and exorcism, the latter word often used as a synonym for invocation. As should be 
clear from the activities involved in them, these two magical arts engaged themselves in 
calling upon spirits or higher beings to accomplish the wonders they produced. Of course, 
those spirits or beings had to be demonic, and so the arts had to be avoided as demoniacal, 
implicating the perpetrator in grievous sin. In contrast, the authentic science of images 
shunned evil spirits and made use solely of natural powers of the world, much of the sort 
described by Roger Bacon, to bring the marvellous forces of the heavens down to earth. It 
was in effect a practical art, calling upon astrology in the fabrication of image objects here 
below, infused with wondrous powers of action.'’ Yet, the author of the Mirror was able to 
name only one work in Latin satisfactorily representative of this art, and that was the Book 
of Images attributed to Thabit ibn Qurra and mentioned before. In point of fact, moreover, 
the Book of Images was not free of the invocations and exorcisms the Mirror claimed had to 
be avoided. Nicolas Weill-Parot has even argued that all the way up to early modern times, 
no one succeeded in devising a science of images to meet the specifications of the Mirror.!* 
Perhaps it was an impossible goal. 


Experiment 


In addition to these fields of magic that were well developed by the high Middle Ages and 
have attracted the attention of scholars working on the medieval period, there are also a few 
themes of research that need to be mentioned if we are to understand the relation between 
medieval magic and natural science. First, there is the matter of experiment or empirical 
knowledge. Standard accounts of the history of science associate the Middle Ages with a 
deductive paradigm for scientific cognition, where statements worthy of such designation 
are drawn by demonstrative argument from presumably unassailable principles. It is only 
with early modernity, so the same account goes, that scholars began to turn their attention 
to the principles themselves, seeking not only grounds for the epistemic confidence in those 
principles already recognized but also new principles altogether, and in areas of the natural 
world hitherto unexplored. Here, the role of experiment came to be regarded as crucial, 
employed as a method of establishing the truth of universal statements and as a source for 
further principles open to fresh investigation. It is then of more than passing interest that a 
major body of magical literature in the Middle Ages consisted of what were called “books of 
experiments” (libri experimentorum).'° 

In many cases, the books of experiments offered directions for acts of necromancy or 
conjuring, presented one after another in long lists of singular experiences that one might 
have with such acts of magic. But sometimes a book of experiments would be a list of recipes 
for what might be considered examples of the art of natural magic. What was important 
in both cases was the expectation that an actual experience was foundational for whatever 
knowledge one would draw from the actions involved. There is therefore already in the 
thirteenth century a growing awareness among university scholars, and sometimes enter- 
prising thinkers outside the university walls, that experience or what we might even call 
“experiment” had an epistemic role to play, one beyond the Aristotelian acceptance that 
in the end almost all human knowledge derived from information gathered by the senses. 
Roger Bacon was one of those scholastics who most loudly trumpeted this science-certifying 
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role of experiential cognition. Though he advanced such claims throughout his work, he 
was most emphatic on this score when speaking of his “experimental science”. It was noted 
earlier that much of what Bacon meant by experimental science fell under the rubric of 
natural magic, productive of various wonders. Now it must be added that even — or perhaps 
especially — in natural magic, Bacon held that the marvellous experience — or experiment — 
guaranteed a scientific commitment of certitude about the results.'© At least in this magical 
guise, experimental science constituted the ultimate arbiter of most of the other sciences. 

To make this observation does not amount to going back fully to Alistair Crombie’s 
contention from the early 1950s that the tradition of scholasticism represented by those 
like Robert Grosseteste and Bacon foreshadowed the notion of experiment’s scientific role 
as put forth in the Scientific Revolution of the seventeenth century.!” As the case of Bacon 
plainly shows, the medieval emphasis on experiment was often tied to the experience pro- 
vided by performing an act of magic and not to the verifying role of controlled experiment. 
But that should not prevent us from recognizing medieval magic’s hand in drawing think- 
ers’ attentions to the particularities of experience as serving an epistemic function. Out 
of this awareness surely arose some of the cognitive habits that would, by the seventeenth 
century, underwrite the turn to an empirical science in a more modern sense of the term. 
Here, too, we should remember the observation noted before that alchemy, another mag- 
ical science, generated much of the foundation for what we think of as modern chemistry. 
And in this latter case, we witness already in the thirteenth century the emergence of tech- 
niques that will be adopted by early modern chemists. Newman and Principe have begun 
to show us how much the careful assaying of late medieval alchemists fed directly into the 
quantitative methods of early modern chymists and thence into the cognitive world of early 
modern science. 


A limiting case for natural causation 


Second among the special themes we need to look at if we are to appreciate the impor- 
tance of medieval magic for the concerns of historians of natural science is one that has to 
do with the limiting role played by the notion of magical causation. Magic, and especially 
natural magic, pointed to places in the natural world where, as indicated before, the normal 
processes of causation were superseded by the workings of a cause that, because it was not 
open to further investigation as, for example, causation by the elemental properties, had to be 
labelled “occult”. This meant that in debating whether a specific natural phenomenon was 
occult or not, scholastic thinkers were led to examine the question of the boundaries of nat- 
ural causation. In my own work, I have suggested therefore that magic provides a significant 
locus for our own investigation of medieval ideas of causality in the natural world.'® For me, 
the issue has been one of determining when in the Middle Ages we begin to see scholastics 
turn towards the expectation that causes in nature will have to work by contiguity — that is, 
the abandonment of the notion of natural causation at a distance. I have proposed that we 
look into the disputational literature of the high and later Middle Ages for moments when 
the subject of magic arises, expecting that the discussion of magic will force our scholastics 
to set the limit of the means of operation of a natural cause. But the same holds true for 
medieval debate over the line between natural operations and phenomena that have to rely 
on the intervention of demons. In this case, even a discipline like the science of images might 
hold clues for where medieval thinkers thought the reach of the normal processes of nature 
ended, so that recourse to the power of spirits and demons had to begin. 
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Conversely, the debate over workings of causality in the natural world exercised an ef- 
fect on magic, or at least on what was considered to be magical in the eyes of theologians 
and inquisitors. Thomas Aquinas rejected, for example, the notion that words possessed a 
natural power of their own whereby they could influence events at a distance. Therefore, 
wherever incantations or any spoken formulas were involved in a magical operation, he 
denied that any natural process was at work. Instead, the words had to be informative, 
spoken as in common human discourse but this time intended for an invisible audience, 
demonic spirits. Magical arts like the science of images, insofar as it involved recitation of 
chains of words or names, thus had to be demonic. In cases like this, examination of the 
parameters of scholastic understanding of action and change in nature can prepare us for 
understanding how magic was thought to occur. The demonization of magic that several 
scholars, Alain Boureau chief among them, have located in the late thirteenth and early 
fourteenth centuries can by this reading be traced back at least in part to changes in the 


conception of nature.!? 


The ars notoria 


Finally, a last theme to consider, though in this instance we are dealing less with the substance 
of natural science and more with knowledge of it. One of the most widespread sorts of 
magic among university scholars in the high and late Middle Ages was what was called the 
ars notoria, or the notorial art.”° It prescribed a strict regimen of ablution and moral purity, 
accompanied by at least a month-long observance of rituals demanding the speaking of 
complicated verbal formulas while looking at sometimes elaborate images, all with the in- 
tention of gaining knowledge of specific arts or scientific disciplines. The aim was to bypass 
the long years of study in the classroom in order to be endowed with a cognitive treasury by 
dint of ritual alone. Among the arts for which precise rituals had been devised were the four 
members of the quadrivium. In addition to the mathematical arts of arithmetic and geome- 
try, they included the natural science of astronomy (the other is music). It is hardly surprising 
that such a programme would be attractive to many students at the universities. Perhaps 
more perplexing is that its notoriety lasted so long, given what must have been countless 
instances of disappointed expectations. 


Future directions 


Since the study of learned magic in the Middle Ages is, with the exception of the work of 
Lynn Thorndike, a relatively recent phenomenon, all of the subjects dealt with so far in this 
chapter stand in need of further development. They all, therefore, offer appropriate avenues 
for future research. But a few areas of interest, some of which have barely been investigated 
by scholars of medieval magic, demand our special attention. They are, one might say, sub- 
jects where the profits from an investment of scholarly capital promise to be especially great. 
We can begin with the field of natural magic. Interest in William of Auvergne, who was fas- 
cinated with natural magic and may have coined the phrase by which it came to be known, 
has begun to pick up of late. But there are centuries between William’s time and the period 
of the great natural magicians of the Renaissance — the sixteenth-century Della Porta men- 
tioned before being perhaps the most renowned — where the trail of natural magic has been 
allowed to grow quite cold. We need to know much more about what natural magic consisted 
in during the intervening three hundred years. Who was interested in it? What works of 
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natural magic were composed, or what translations made, and exactly what sort of material 
did they contribute to the tradition? What relation did medieval natural magic bear to that 
of the Renaissance, and was the development from the former to the latter continuous, or 
was it marked by a dramatic shift? 

Sometimes related to natural magic were the books of experiments (bri experimento- 
rum). Though some of the experiments collected in handbooks in the Middle Ages offered 
recipes for works of necromancy, many promised to give their practitioners experience in 
the wonders of the natural world. It was noted before how such wonders were most often 
linked causally to occult forces. And investigation of how such occult causality was con- 
ceived, especially again in the long stretch of years between the thirteenth century and 
the Italian Renaissance, is worthy of special attention. But here, where the connection to 
natural science is particularly close, there are two paths of research that demand much 
greater attention in the decades to come. First of all, we need to delve into the work of the 
“experimenters” in the medieval world of learning — figures like the Peter of Maricourt 
so effusively praised by Roger Bacon ~ so as to understand how their efforts — in the case 
of Peter, exploration of the phenomenon of the magnet — fed into magic or how magical 
traditions influenced what they did.?! We need to know much more about these people 
and to have greater familiarity with their work, neither of which is very likely without 
considerable searching out in medieval manuscript collections. Second, much remains to 
be done in understanding how medieval “experiments” relate to the experimental current 
of the Scientific Revolution of the seventeenth century. Not that the medieval figures were 
experimenters in the modern sense of the word. Yet, the enthusiasm for experience as an 
avenue towards knowledge and a certifier of truth certainly fed into a similar excitement 
felt by seventeenth-century empiricists like Francis Bacon. We need to know much more 
about this process. 

Not too far afield is an area of magic modern scholarly knowledge that is just in its in- 
fancy. The Nabataean Agriculture is a work of early magic available in Arabic before the high 
Middle Ages and translated into Latin by the thirteenth century.”? It represents a type of 
medieval magic concerned primarily with plant lore and detailing the way the extraordi- 
nary, even magical properties of herbs and occasionally other substances could be turned 
to medical use. A similar text was the work On the Wonders of the World, recently edited 
by Antonella Sannino.”? Here is a strain of magic about which little is known but which 
probably figured quite large in Latin learned circles in the Middle Ages. Like the books 
of experiments, these works of medico-magical wisdom are probably best seen as belong- 
ing at least in part to medieval natural science, especially if we approach them from the 
perspective of those who promoted and drew from them. Locating such works in medieval 
manuscripts, editing them and then studying what they had to say are projects deserving 
of scholarly attention. 

Finally, I return to the science of images and to alchemy. Little connects these two in 
the realm of magic, but both are important for our understanding of the ties between 
medieval magic and natural science. In each case, moreover, it is how they were used 
and practised that is of just as much interest as how they were expounded in the literature 
surrounding them. For alchemy, a major start in this direction is found in the work of 
Newman and Principe commented on before. For the science of images, there is actually 
very little that has so far been done. Either could be the basis for an excellent programme 
of future work. The payoff for our appreciation of medieval magic and natural science is 
likely to be great. 
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MEDICINE AND MAGIC 


Peter Murray Jones and Lea T. Olsan 


Introduction, concepts and terminology 


Pioneering early eighteenth-century histories of medicine by Daniel Le Clerc and John 
Freind regarded their new subject as a history of the doctrines of the great doctors from 
Hippocrates onwards. When they came across anything in their physician authors that 
smacked of magic or charms they were scornful and dismissive, referring to “superstitious 
receipts”. The eclipse of humoral theories and the emergence of laboratory-based medicine 
at the end of the eighteenth century only served to reinforce this negative attitude amongst 
historians of medicine. But history itself changed as a discipline. With a new value attached, 
from the mid-nineteenth century onwards, to examining the manuscript records of medie- 
val medicine by German scholars like Julius Pagel and Karl Sudhoff, and French scholars 
like Charles Daremberg, magical healing began to seem a subject worthy of serious study. 
From another direction, national movements to collect and study folk traditions (in time to 
become the discipline of “Folkloristik”) were beginning to build national corpora of charms 
and rituals whose development was understood as a continuous process from an era before 
the beginning of written records. The publications resulting from this scholarly mining of 
original sources for medicine and magic were impressive in their size and scope, and modern 
historical scholarship has still only partially digested these findings.! 

There has been a strong temptation in twentieth-century scholarship on medicine and 
magic in the Middle Ages to try to separate healing into categories defined as rational (usu- 
ally scholastic medicine), religious (employing prayer, and the intercessory power attributed 
to the Virgin Mary and the saints) and magical (amulets, spells, charms). As pointed out 
by Peregrine Horden in “What’s Wrong with Early Medieval Medicine?”, this has often 
resulted in a dismissal of early medieval medicine as a deplorable mixing up of these cate- 
gories, whereas later medieval medicine is congratulated for having sorted them out. The 
categories themselves are derived from twentieth-century paradigms that have little real use- 
fulness as analytic tools for historians. Instead, Horden argues for an approach recognizing 
that early (and late) medieval scribes and readers had no problem themselves in juxtaposing 
and combining prognostications and remedies various in origin into textual miscellanies 
whose character was essentially pragmatic — whatever worked in healing justified itself.” 

For the purposes of this chapter, magic serves as an umbrella term for a variety of specific 
healing and medical practices that elsewhere we have termed “performative rituals.” The 
foundation of such practices is twofold: first, such rituals are intrinsically repeatable, and, 
indeed, their value depends in part on their being known to have been previously iterated. 
In other words, they have acquired a certain traditionality within the communities in which 
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they are used. Second, such performative rituals manifest in a number of different forms, for 
example, wearing or carrying amulets,* including textual ones,” reciting or writing charms 
and prayers,° and carrying out procedures thought to work on the basis of past trials or expe- 
rience (experimenta).’ A convenience of this approach is that it does not require decisions about 
the religious status of healing practices. This is useful since some practices that were accept- 
able and orthodox at one point in time or in one community of Christians, for example the 
use of saints’ names or the names of God, were rejected as being demonic or idolatrous at an- 
other. The people who practised magic in this sense of performative rituals might be priests 
or doctors, wise women or cunning men in local communities, householders or sick people. 


Magic in Anglo-Saxon medicine 


Anglo-Saxon medicine deserves separate consideration in this essay partly because 
Anglo-Saxons were writing and translating books of medicine in the vernacular before 
1100 in England, earlier than anybody else in Europe. Most of Anglo-Saxon medicine 
is consolidated in four Old English books compiled between the ninth and the eleventh 
centuries, derived from a variety of sources: late antique Latin medicine, monastic med- 
icine with Byzantine connections, Scandinavian runes, Irish medicine and local vernacu- 
lar traditions. Its magical cures consist of verbal incantations, written or herbal amulets, 
and ritual action.® 

Incantations to the earth (Precatio terrae), mother of all medically beneficial plants and 
food crops, were recorded for those who collected herbs as well as a long ritual to restore 
the land and the fertility to fields and animals damaged by sorcery or poisoning.” It in- 
corporated the veneration of the earth as mother of the crops, consigning the fertility to 
the protection of the cross and the church. Anglo-Saxons might follow a simple Roman 
form, as in Bald’s Leechbook: “I pick you, artemisia, that I may not be weary on the road.” 
More elaborate rituals appear, especially for disturbances attributed to spiritual or demonic 
causes." In Leechbook IIL, one requires that the plant collector approach reverently at a spe- 
cific time (Thursday evening) and recite the words from Christian liturgy, the Benedicite, a 
Pater Noster and a litany, before sticking a knife in it and departing to return the following 
dawn. Then, he goes to church silently to recite the same prayers, collects the plant and 
lays it with the knife on the altar in the church. The healer prepares a drink by adding the 
plant called bishopswort, and lichen taken from a stone cross and boiled milk. Afterwards, 
he recites more liturgical rites and makes the sign of the cross in four directions with a 
sword before administering it to the sick for an illness called in Anglo-Saxon “elf-adle”, 
that is, a sickness attributed at some point in the past to elves.'! We do not know exactly 
what elf-adle was, but judging from the three remedies for it in Leechbook III, it was a se- 
rious systemic ailment that might last nine days. The most intriguing collection of medical 
remedies from the perspective of magic and ritual cures is British Library MS Harley 585, 
a manuscript written before 1025. The first part of the manuscript (folios 1-129) contains 
the expanded Old English Herbarium. The second part of the manuscript (the lacnunga folios 
130r—93r) repeatedly incorporates rituals into its herbal prescriptions, as when the person 
who is treated for erysipelas must stay awake all night before the summer solstice and drink 
at cockcrow, dawn and sunrise. Masses are sung over plants for a salve to cure the “flying 
venom”. Incantations readily incorporate Christian exorcism rites, invoking the evangelists 
with the sign of the cross. The compiler, clearly a Christian and probably a monk, invested 
liturgical, scriptural, doctrinal singing with healing powers, as seen in his recipe for a holy 
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salve against poisonous bites. The cure is called a salve, but is actually a potion to be drunk 
by the healer on behalf of those under threat. An anatomically detailed account of the hu- 
man body constitutes a Lorica, a metrical Christian prayer, in which the verbal recitation 
of body parts from “skull, head with hair, and eyes” to “spleen with winding intestines” 
will be preserved from pestilence, weakness and pain. Greek letters written along the arms 
relieve fever especially with invocations of saints. Or sacramental wafers may be inscribed 
with the names of the seven sleepers to cure fever accompanying an Old English metrical 
charm that rids the sick person of her harm.!? 

Despite the distinctive character of some of the magical and ritual elements in Anglo-Saxon 
medicine, there are continuities with aspects of later medieval healing, for example, the use of 
written amulets, incantations of herbs, formulae like sator arepo (the magic square), Christian 
legends such as the seven sleepers and the Veronica legend, the tradition of the heavenly 
letter and the intense use of liturgical materials and devotions to the cross for protection 
against demons. Some practices like writing and tying on amulets and incanting herbs are 
continued from Roman practices, while other rituals are derived from Christian legends and 
liturgy through monastic sources. Early sources for magical and ritual healing among the 
Anglo-Saxons multiply and ramify during the late Middle Ages, and although new magical 
techniques such as alchemy and astrology develop, the sick and fearful still had recourse to 
therapeutic practices in the later Middle Ages that existed during the Anglo-Saxon period. 


Materiality and orality 


Both materiality and orality contribute to a thicker, better contextualized understanding of 
performances intended to cure illnesses, or prevent harms, because in contrasting ways they 
emphasize aspects of medical magic often overlooked by textual studies. Material substances 
and spoken language are essential aspects of magical remedies. Each of these warrants our 
attention. Moreover, the combination of a numinous object or substance and a voiced ritual 
constitutes a familiar type of cure, where making something and saying something have 
magical consequences. 

A commonplace medieval assumption was that every part of creation could be used for 
healing since God intended that creation to be for human use. Things endowed with mag- 
ical healing properties were identified in long-established Latin textual genres like herbals, 
lapidaries and bestiaries. Extracts from these found their way in turn into short vernacular 
texts on materia medica. Francis Brévart provides an excellent survey of those in German, 
giving specific examples of wonder plants (vervain), minerals (the Aries seal designed by 
Arnau of Villanova) and animal parts (from the vulture).'? By and large when these things 
were used for healing, they were perishable and no longer survive as material evidence or 
only in tiny numbers. But there are important archaeological remains of manufactured 
magical objects used in healing. These range from Muslim healing bowls to cramp rings, 
personal jewels, brooches and pilgrim badges. Many of these objects are inscribed or are 
decorated with images, as means of promoting their apotropaic and healing purposes. ‘The 
more precious the object, the more likely it is to have survived, so we have to be careful not 
to give undue significance to those affordable only to the aristocracy.'* 

Spoken formulas necessarily employ attributes of breathed language, from meaningless 
sounds to the symbolic. Such features include meter, rhyme, repetition, the prevalence of 
nonsense syllables, magicae voces, and the like, being among the most common. Meaningless, 
magical words are a familiar register in the language of magical healing.!° Of outstanding 
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importance is the most obvious characteristic of orality — that spoken and sung remedies 
assume the presence of the healer in the same space as the patient. The presence of an 
authoritative and trusted speaker and a human voice, whether or not the patient or those 
standing around understand the words, changes the psychological circumstances of the 
sick, answering the complaint not only with an implied confrontation to rid the sick of it, but 
the reinforcement of hope for relief. More often than not, incanted remedies are accompa- 
nied by physical medicines, prayers and ritual gestures, all of which contribute to the effect 
of a verbal remedy. The circumstances and actions in which healer, patient, and observers 
are joint participants and the sufferer is the focal point of multiple healing strategies belong 
to the oral-aural world, in our era as well as in the past, in which presence in time and 
space, as well as concrete objects, is a key factor. 

Most of what we know about magical and ritual practices in medical contexts comes 
through written sources.!© We have no direct access to oral traditional practices with regard 
to the magical therapies of amulets and ligatures or incantations, charms and spells during the 
medieval period. This period was defined by the eruption of writing on the new medium of 
skins and the popularization of the book format. Medieval medical rituals are first recorded in 
manuscripts written within religious foundations sometimes associated with elite households. 
From such sources, they circulated in less literate communities and became accessible to peo- 
ple whose healing traditions depended on what they had learned in face-to-face encounters 
with older healers or family members or practising medicine. Conversely, charms and rituals 
that were widely known and accepted in a common tradition, to use Richard Kieckhefer’s 
useful term, were passed around both by word of mouth and in writing on fly-leaves or blank 
pages of manuscripts. ‘They became incorporated into medical recipe collections as prescrip- 
tions or as practical prayers in Books of Hours and into household miscellanies and personal 
commonplace books. Medical amulets made of animal and plant substances had a long his- 
tory from Pliny through late antiquity, and such amulets combined easily with medical reci- 
pes and spoken incantations. Spoken incantations or charms differ little from written amulets, 
especially when the written amulets contain the same words, or a charm to be spoken 1s also to 
be written and attached to the patient. In the Middle Ages, the words were themselves often 
borrowed from written sources. Characters, symbols or anagrams were written on amulets, 
on the body or on consumable substances or other objects, so that the technology of writing 
was deeply integrated into traditional healing.'’ The efficaciousness of oral performances and 
ritual objects, while doubted or rejected as demonic in some religious and medical circles, was 
accepted on traditional grounds as inherited medical or religious practice, or it was justified 
by various theories regarding natural and supernatural powers. 


Early theories and scholastic debates 


Amulets and incantations for medical purposes were matters worth serious theoretical discus- 
sion in the twelfth century. Translations from Arabic texts enabled this new theoretical turn in 
medicine and in magic. Qusta ibn Luga (or Costa ben Luca), a Greek-speaking Christian phy- 
sician and scientist born in Baalbek (now Lebanon), wrote an essay in Arabic during the ninth 
century that was translated into Latin in Italy probably by Constantine the African (who was 
also responsible for translating key medical texts used in the school of Salerno).'® The original 
has not survived, but the Latin treatise, On Incantations, Adjurations, and Suspensions around the Neck 
(or On Physical Ligatures) circulated widely throughout the Middle Ages variously associated with 
Constantine, Arnau of Villanova, Galen and Henry Cornelius Agrippa.!? Qusta’s short epistle 
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is grounded in Greek medical ideas that the motions of the mind (soul) affect the humours of the 
body and the reverse. For example, a choleric person, one whose body 1s dominated by choleric 
humour, has a tendency to feel anger in the soul; by the same token, someone prone mentally 
to anger increases choler in the body with consequences to physical health. Second, if the mind 
believes something strongly, the body will respond. Qusta reports having healed a noble who 
complained of not being able to have sex because of being “tied” by a spell. Qusta was unsuc- 
cessful in changing his mind until he hit on the clever device of reading him a passage from The 
Book of Cleopatra in which a spellbound man was cured by coating himself in raven’s gall and 
sesame oil. After hearing the passage, the patient was convinced, carried out the prescription, 
and being cured, could have sex again. Like an incantation, the story strengthened the man’s 
confidence so that he acted and found relief: According to Qusta, the complexion of the soul is 
helped by an incantation, adjuration or suspension around the neck, but if a medicine is joined 
with it, health will come more quickly, since the soul is aided by an incantation and the body by 
medicine; in the conjunction of the two, the health of each one necessarily follows speedily.”° 

Maaike van der Lugt has carefully studied Urso of Salerno’s Aphorisms and his Commentary 
on incantations.”! According to Urso’s natural philosophy, expounded in his Gloss to 
aphorism 39,7” the air around the physician is purified through his respiration and then 
drawn in by the patient. Through this exchange, the patient’s spirit is changed or replaced 
with a purer spirit diffused through his bodily humours and members resulting in a cure. 
There is a downside. A bad physician can corrupt the air around him via his breath or his 
speech, so that when the patient draws in this impure air, he suffers corruption in body and 
soul and he is weakened and becomes subject to disease. Finally, Urso’s Gloss also extends 
the effect of a physician to the manner in which the physician speaks to his patient. The 
physician “by promising health firmly with soothing speech and pleasant promises,” eases 
the patient’s mind, increases his confidence in recovery, and cheers him up. The heart, pre- 
viously constricted by the intensity of his illness and fear of death, is dilated, takes in air and 
spirit and boosts the power that governs the body enough to bring on a “perfect crisis”. Pain 
itself is relieved by focusing the mind on recovery, so that the patient’s spirit withdrawing 
from the part of his body in pain towards his brain no longer feels it. 

These arguments clearly work on the borderline of theology and natural philosophy as 
van der Lugt has shown in the case of Urso. The concept of healing action through the use 
of words in charms and prayers was a subject that became the focus of intense scholastic de- 
bate in the medieval university. It was a matter of common agreement that verbal formulas 
did possess this power, the virtus verborum — the question was how they achieved this effective- 
ness. The theologian William of Auvergne had suggested in the 1230s that this effectiveness 
had nothing to do with the meaning of the words, even though music and sound do have 
certain natural effects on man. The suspicion was that demons must be involved 1n incan- 
tation. Roger Bacon (1266-68), however, argues that three natural phenomena combine to 
create the power of words.”’ One is the power of the stars, which emit rays that infuse all 
things on earth and are emitted by all earthly objects containing elements. From Al-Kindi’s 
De radus stellarum, he takes the idea that sounds (speech sounds) contain two kinds of power, 
one the force from the stars and another from the soul projected by human speech. Sounds, 
whether heard or not, propagate a celestial force, which is strongest when used at the mo- 
ment when planet or constellation most closely related to the objects has most influence 
on them and on the souls of the participants. But Bacon stresses the intentionality in those 
involved, for “the power of the human soul” (anima rationalis) is essential to the successful 
conveyance of the power of words. To project its species, a soul uses words. 
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The physician Pietro d’Abano (1250 or 1257-1315 or 1316) agreed that the meaning 
of words could not explain the power of healing charms and prayers but argued that this 
power was derived from the soul of the speaker and that of the listener so that one had per- 
suasive power over the other built on a relationship of trust. The sources of d’Abano’s argu- 
ment go back to the De physicis ligaturis of Qusta ibn Luca. Later in the fourteenth century, 
Nicole Oresme argued instead that the particular configuration of sounds is the source of 
the power of words. A particular state or defect of the imagination on the part of the listener 
is required to make incantation effective. Both d’Abano and Oresme accept a naturalistic 


frame of explanation of the virtus verborum, rejecting the role of demons.** 


Medical conditions and complaints 


From the perspective of people with certain common or chronic medical problems, a ritual, 
amuletic or verbal remedy provided accessible therapy.”? Doctors were not necessarily the 
first people approached for cures, especially when the sufferer lived in the countryside, lacked 
the money to pay a doctor or the complaint was minor. Magical remedies, including amulets, 
charms and ritual cures, might be offered by anyone who possessed the knowledge to relieve 
the specific complaint or who could offer some preventative magic for recurrent symptoms. 
In the case of medical problems caused by maleficium or sorcery, the evil magic had to be 
removed by magical means.”° Individuals who came to be called “cunning men” or “cun- 
ning women” in Britain made healing and divination their particular concern.”’ On the 
other hand, a civic-minded villager like Robert Reynes, the fifteenth-century reeve of Acle, 
included charms that could be used as amulets for fevers, the falling evil and toothache in his 
commonplace book; he was not a healer. Such ritual remedies cost the healers who adminis- 
tered them little more than personal time with a client.?° But such therapies and protections 
of health could be painted or written by cloistered religious, as Friedman has shown.”? 

Not all symptoms were equally amenable to ritual or magical therapies. W.L. Braeckman 
lists twenty-nine human ills for which magical therapies were prescribed in the Nether- 
lands, most of which can be found elsewhere in Europe.°? German charms for healing 
recorded before 1200 include many to staunch bleeding and treat fevers, wounds, blindness, 
worms, falling sickness, sore throat, ganglion cists and catarrh or head cold.*! From the 
thirteenth century, charms, amulets and personal rituals were available to stop bleeding, 
induce sleep, ease childbirth and relieve fevers, stomach problems, diarrhoea, wounds and 
sores, gout and worms. Perennial complaints that come and go like headaches, toothaches, 
nosebleeds and some eye complaints could be helped by charms, sometimes combined with 
a medicinal remedy. Mental disturbances and epilepsy were often managed with ritual or 
amuletic treatments. Among acute conditions, bleeding was one of the most common com- 
plaints for which rituals were available. From cuts to nosebleeds to serious wounds threat- 
ening to bring on shock, to excessive menstruation and flux, or bloody diarrhoea, healing 
rituals were available to stem the flow. 

Old wounds and sores including painful felons and fistulas, gout, superficial cankers, 
mouth cankers and cancers of the womb belonged to a group of related maladies. Effec- 
tive medicinal cures consisted of plasters and unguents; but fistulas, felons and worms 
were amenable to charms alluding to Job’s suffering or to counting-down formulae. Fresh 
wounds were treatable by an encounter charm Tres boni fratres, in which Christ instructs 
the three good brothers to give up looking for herbs and use oil and wool and a charm to 
stop bleeding and prevent infection instead.°? Wounds caused by arrows or bolts might 
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require the ritual use of molded wax to remove the foreign object. Metal plates with crosses 
inscribed on them, accompanied by voiced devotions to the five wounds of Christ, were 
applied like bandages to wounds. Verbal devotions to each of Christ’s wounds, known as the 
charm of Saint Susanna, reputedly delivered in a letter from heaven by the Angel Gabriel, 
could be recited over a wound so that like Christ’s wounds it would not be painful or the 
flesh become corrupted.°? 

Fevers were diagnosed according to their intensity and recurrence. Those lasting more 
than one day could be treated with ritual administrations of holy words to be consumed 
on leaves or apples or communion hosts over three days.°* Sleep could be induced in a sick 
person through writing the name Ishmael on a leaf and laying it under the restless person’s 
head. Childbirth was an ever-present condition fraught with the possibility of suddenly go- 
ing wrong at any time with life-threatening consequences to the child and the mother. An 
Anglo-Saxon woman concerned about bringing her child to term might have warded off 
miscarriage by stepping over a grave while repeating verses in Old English and strengthen 
hope of a good pregnancy by similarly stepping over her sleeping husband. A wealthy fif- 
teenth-century lady during her “lying-in” period might borrow a long prayer roll for con- 
templation and perhaps to be wrapped about her waist by her helpers to prevent sudden 
death of her child or herself. Amulets were tied to the thigh or carried on the body and 
recited over the heads of women going into labour. Some birth amulets had to be removed 
quickly after the birth lest the woman be put in danger.®” 

Some diseases were attributed to demons and evil spirits and could be exorcised through 
verbal charms or prevented with amulets. Epilepsy, called the falling sickness or falling evil 
in the vernaculars, was treatable at the time of an attack by a word such as ananizapta or 
the names of the Three Kings spoken in the victim’s ear. A demon was one cause some- 
times suggested for it. Constantine the African recommended accompanying the patient to 
church for masses over several days. A later medical ritual, recommended by John Arderne, 
required writing an amulet containing the names of the Three Kings, Jasper, Melchior and 
Balthazar, with blood taken from the little finger of the patient, then enclosing within it 
gold, frankincense and myrrh.°° 

There is striking continuity in the medical conditions treated with rituals and charms 
extending into the late Middle Ages. From around the middle of the thirteenth century, 
there was a revival of the genre of Practica, treatises written by learned university doctors 
on the practice of medicine organized in head to toe order of ailments.*” Practica included 
knowledge relating to both the preservation of health and the treatment of disease with diet, 
medication and surgery. These writings were systematic in terms of their presentation of the 
definition, causes, signs, prognosis, regimen and therapeutics for each medical condition. 
But, though the main thrust of the Practica was to consider each condition in terms of its 
pathology of qualities and humours, as university teaching of medicine required, and to 
recommend regimen and treatment by contraries to restore the balance or temperament 
appropriate to each individual patient, the prognostics and recipes included in these Practica 
treatises did not always conform to this rational model. In an important article, Danielle 
Jacquart drew attention to the willingness of the authors of the Practica, particularly after 
the Black Death in 1347-50, to include in their recommendations occult practices whose 
justification was their experiential success rather than their rationality.>® Apart from as- 
trology and alchemy, these practices included those that we may label as magical — rituals, 
amulets, charms and treatments dependent on the occult virtues of animals, minerals and 
plants. No argument is usually advanced to justify the inclusion of these practices in the 
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Practica, and often they appear to be included as remedies of last resort. ‘The same observa- 
tion can be applied to contemporary treatises in the tradition of learned or rational surgery 
described by Michael McVaugh.*? 

Practica texts were sources for physician’s handbooks and recipe collections but they them- 
selves also absorbed charms and rituals circulating in recipe form.*? In an English context, 
Lea Olsan has searched systematically for charms and prayers in four medical authors, two 
of whom wrote Practica texts, the Compendium of Gilbertus Anglicus and the Rosa Anglica of 
John Gaddesden. The other authors included were the fourteenth-century surgeon John 
Arderne and the fifteenth-century compiler of both medical and surgery texts, Thomas 
Fayreford.*! Almost all the texts listed for these four authors concern remedies for particular 
complaints, though there are also three prayers to be recited before gathering herbs and one 
charm to free a prisoner (out of eighty-one texts in total). The most popular use of charms is 
to stop bleeding, but there are also many charms for toothache, for fevers, for epilepsy and for 
“spasm”. Conception and childbirth are a focus for charms and rituals too. Charms for these 
complaints and others, with the exception of “spasm”, also appear in late medieval medical 
commonplace books and remedy books. These were compiled for institutions, households 
and individuals not as academic texts like the Practica but as reservoirs of practical remedies 
and recipes. In the area of veterinary medicine, rituals and charms are also found in remedy 
books or added to texts in just the same way as with human medicine.” The official attitude 
of the medieval church to these healing rituals varied at different times and places, but there 


are plenty of examples copied into the margins of private prayer books and books of hours.”? 


Magic and impotence: causes and cures 


Magic may be the cause of health problems as well as a means of treating them. Certain con- 
ditions could be considered as having been the result of malevolent human use of magical 
power. One condition more than others seems to have been the focus of medieval attention — 
that of impotence. Catherine Rider has made impotence the focus of a study that brings 
together the medieval discourses of canon law, theology, medicine, as well as the literature 
of chronicle and hagiography. Around 1150, impotence caused by maleficum was mentioned 
in the Decretum of Gratian, a work that became a canon law textbook, and in the Sentences of 
Peter Lombard, a work that became the set text for teaching theology in medieval universi- 
ties. This form of hostile magic was of great dynastic as well as religious importance because 
it provided a uniquely acceptable reason in the eyes of the Church for the annulment of a 
marriage. The treatment of cases of magically caused impotence was first discussed in detail 
in the Pantegni of Constantine the African, a treatise translated from the Arabic in the late 
eleventh century. Rider’s book offers in Appendix | an edition and translation of this influ- 
ential Latin text, and the shorter text derived from it entitled “Remedies against Magic”.** 
In all these learned Latin texts, practices that might cause or remedy impotence are men- 
tioned as objects of scholastic analysis. But as Rider shows narrative works such as histories 
and saints’ lives contain incidental information about actual cases of impotence magic, and 
there were court cases arising in the late Middle Ages where accusations were made. For 
priests and friars confronting potential examples of maleficium, there were pastoral manuals 
like the Swmma confessorum of Thomas of Chobham, which contained advice on grounds for 
annulment. Thomas argued that magic was never a valid reason, and recommended that 
the victim should fast and pray to God to be absolved from the magical spell. Most of what 
we know of maleficium and how to deal with it in legal and pastoral contexts 1s derived from 
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these authoritative texts and Rider sees them as part of “a process of negotiation between 
popular and learned culture”.*? On the medical front, writings in the Practica tradition like 
the Compendium of Gilbertus Anglicus presented remedies for impotence caused by malefi- 
clum in the form of diet, potions made of herbs, ointment and plasters to be worn over the 
kidneys. For the same medical problem, he also includes a theriac, usually a medicine for 
poisons, and a plaster of St John’s wort, supposed to be effective against demons. But if even 


these fail, there is a ritual remedy, an empiricum.*® 


Future directions 


One of the themes of this chapter has been the way that magical healing as performative 
ritual is to be found in a wide variety of written sources — not just in books containing medi- 
cal texts but in religious books and in practical books written for the use of communities and 
householders. Often rituals are unique items added by owners to their personal books, in the 
margins or between texts, as well as being found as elements within a text that may have been 
widely transmitted. What is more the history of medieval magical healing has to encom- 
pass significant geographical and temporal variety. The emergence of distinct vernacular 
traditions within Europe from the Anglo-Saxons onwards means that the shared heritage 
of Latinate culture cannot simply be assessed as a uniform development, much the same in 
one part of the continent as another. Though a lot of performative rituals can be shown to 
have had a long history, demonstrating impressive continuity over a millennium, these rituals 
were nevertheless also subject to variation depending on the contexts in which they were per- 
formed. A formula invoking the help of the holy mothers (of the Virgin, of Christ, of St John 
the Baptist) in childbirth may be written as an amulet or recited by a priest or used as a recipe 
by a medical practitioner, at different times or places. It follows from this that researchers 
interested in understanding the contingencies of magical healing in the Middle Ages must be 
prepared to look far afield. This is daunting but also spells opportunity for the enterprising, 
There is a wealth of discoveries to be made by the personal examination of manuscripts, for 
in most cases magical healing is not something of which the cataloguers of manuscripts can 
give notice. So the most urgent task for the historian of magical healing is a kind of fieldwork, 
collecting specimens, analyzing them in the light of other specimens already known and 
understanding the manuscript contexts and social circumstances in which they are found.* 
Fieldwork of another kind has been taking place in the modern disciplines of ethnog- 
raphy and folklore studies — not so well established in the UK but flourishing elsewhere. 
Within university departments in these disciplines, there are systematic surveys of the use 
of incantation and ritual in modern cultures, most often conceived of in terms of folk nar- 
rative research. An impressive quantity of material recorded in many different vernacular 
languages has been collected, and those researching magical healing in the Middle Ages 
could profitably engage with the many publications that draw on these surveys. Many of 
the charms and rituals recorded in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries are remarkably 
similar in terms of their motifs and applications to healing to those found in medieval man- 
uscripts.*® Of course, it would be a mistake to assume that a ritual involving the writings of 
names on an amulet that can be found in a fourteenth-century manuscript is effectively the 
same ritual as that recorded by folklorists in a twentieth-century village — but the similarity 
should provoke serious thinking about the continuity and changes involved. Up until now, 
medieval historians have been slow to take up the challenge this material represents. But 
the sequence of conferences held over the last decade under the auspices of the Committee 
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on Charms, Charmers and Charming of the International Society for Folk Narrative Re- 
search has given medievalists and folklorists the chance to engage with each other to their 
mutual profit.’ 

Early modern source material for magical healing also exists in considerable abun- 
dance.*? Paradoxically much of this comes from those most hostile to magical healing. 
Those who compiled handbooks of charms and rituals to be condemned not only preserved 
them for others to read, but sometimes actively encouraged by their publications the very 
practices they wished to eradicate. This was evidently the case with the Descoverte of Witch- 
craft by Reginald Scot, which listed practices unable to stand up to the scrutiny of rational- 
ity and true religion.”! 

In terms of thematic approaches to medieval magical healing, there are significant gaps 
(or opportunities) when it comes to the investigation of particular medical complaints or 
conditions. Catherine Rider’s work on impotence magic (see above) is a good example of 
the kind of case study that can be carried out. By bringing together medical, religious and 
legal sources, multiple perspectives open up, though this will not apply to every complaint. 
Conception and childbirth is another area recently studied.°” But that leaves many other 
conditions indicated under “Medical conditions” above still to research. By concentrating 
on those specific parts of Practica literature, practitioner’s notebooks, recipe collections and 
remedy books that deal with a particular condition, it is possible to pick out the incantations 
or rituals included and look at them as part of the spectrum of remedies on offer for that 
condition. Magical techniques for medical prognostications to determine whether a patient 
will live or die or the sex of a child also deserve more study as do the ritual aspects of vet- 
erinary medicine.”? 
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In 1829, Eusébe Salverte published an essay on magic, in which he attempted to find a uni- 
versal explanation for all supposed magical acts.! Writing in an age in which technology was 
just beginning to transform human life, Salverte looked to science as a key to understanding 
magic. The marvels attributed to magicians, he argued, were nothing other than the exploits 
of scientists, misunderstood by an ignorant populace. And where such an explanation did 
not seem plausible, Salverte suggested that ancient “magicians” had learned to harness the 
powers of lenses and mirrors in order deliberately to mislead the gullible. Sir Walter Scott, in 
his Letters on Demonology and Witchcraft the following year, proposed similar arguments, though 
with less of a technological bent; and, in 1832, David Brewster wrote in response to Scott 
a series of Letters on Natural Magic, in which he introduced English readers to the details of 
Salverte’s arguments. All three works enjoyed great popularity into the early twentieth cen- 
tury. Their influence can be seen not only in contemporary accounts of magic but also in 
Victorian publications on stage magic and “phantasmagoria,” which presupposed a conti- 
nuity between ancient and medieval magic, and nineteenth-century special visual effects.” 
Magic, in other words, was some type of illusion, either deliberately inflicted by magi- 
clans (using quite marvellous technology), or the product of ignorance in the face of science. 
This naively “scientistic” theory was quite ahistorical: to begin with, the technology of il- 
lusion these authors presupposed simply did not exist in antiquity or the Middle Ages. And 
in the light of modern anthropological and historical theories of magic, the nineteenth- 
century illusion theory seems like a quaint oddity. Perhaps because this was the background 
against which our modern notions of magic developed, the very category of “illusion” has 


almost entirely disappeared from the historiography of magic.° 


Yet, it is mistake to dis- 
miss illusion from the scholarly discourse on magic. First, because there are many ancient 
and medieval magical experimenta whose only purpose seemed to be to produce illusory 
appearances. And second, and most importantly, because illusion was in fact one of the 
most important explanatory tools for medieval philosophers and theologians: magic, for the 
most part, was an illusion. In this essay, I will limit myself to the role that illusion played in 
the medieval understanding of magic; at the end, I will suggest some directions for future 


research, including on illusory experiments. 


Augustine on magic and illusion 


In the midst of his long battle with pagan authorities over the nature of their gods, Augustine 
engaged with a story recorded by Varro," that the great Greek warrior Diomedes, after his re- 
turn from Troy, was constantly accompanied by birds: his former companions and comrades 
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in arms, magically transformed. Varro reported that the apotheosized Diomedes was wor- 
shipped to his own day on the island of Diomedea, and his temple was thronged with birds — 
the descendants of the very same birds that had once been his companions in Troy. Augustine 
was, of course, sceptical of this story. For one thing, if Diomedes was really a god, why could 
he not change the birds back into men? But more importantly, he seized on something that 
Varro himself seemed to have some doubts about: the very fact of the men being transformed 
into birds. Varro tried to make this aspect of the story more plausible by citing other cases 
of animal transformation: Circe’s turning of Odysseus’s men into beasts, for example. And 
Augustine himself had heard stories of Italian landladies who transformed young men into 
beasts of burden by feeding them magically tainted cheese; they retained their human, ra- 
tional minds, even as they were put to work in the farmyard, until they were finally restored to 
human shape, with full memory of all that had befallen them. Augustine’s own countryman, 
Apuleius, had recorded a very similar incident a couple of centuries earlier, in his Golden Ass 
(a work that Augustine was unsure whether to classify as autobiography or fiction). 

But how did these transformations come about? Could men really be turned into 
animals — and even have animal descendants centuries later? Of course, Augustine al- 
lowed, God can do anything he wants, and might well punish or favour someone with 
such a transformation. But none of these cases seemed to be the work of God. Augustine 
implied that they must instead have been the work of demons, acting (as they must always 
act) with the permission of God. Demons, however, are incapable of any real creation, but 
can only alter appearances. Moreover, it is impossible to imagine that the human form (still 
less the human mind), both fashioned by God, could be changed in substance by demons. 
So, in cases where people have experienced such a transformation, they have really only 
been made to experience a phantasticum hominis, a phantasm or illusion of a man, by which 
Augustine appears to mean the shape that a man can take in his dreams or wanderings of 
his imagination. Whoever was seen to be transformed in fact lay asleep somewhere, while 
his phantasticum was presented to the senses of the witnesses; indeed, the victim himself 
might be made to experience the phantasticum rather than his own form and senses. 

The transformation of Odysseus’s men must thus have been an illusion: no one was re- 
ally changed; but to both Odysseus and his men themselves, they seemed to be changed 
into brute beasts. The story of Diomedes was a little more difficult to explain by means of 
illusion: these were real birds that had reproduced after their kind for centuries. Augustine 
suggested that, in this case, the demons used a sleight of hand to substitute real birds for 
Diomedes’s companions: “Conjuring tricks (praestigiae) of this sort cannot be difficult for 
demons (provided God’s judgement permit).”” 

In Augustine’s attack on Varro’s story of Diomedes, we can discern a theory of magic — 
a theory that was to be enormously influential on subsequent Christian authors. Magical 
effects were brought about by demons (with God’s permission), but their power did not 
extend to actually changing substances, and especially not the human body and mind. In- 
stead, they were permitted only to create phantasmata, or illusions. These illusions were like 
dreams, but were much more vivid — indistinguishable, in fact, from reality. 

In a very few cases, real alterations seemed to have taken place. One troubling example 
concerned the competition between Moses and Aaron, and Pharaoh’s magicians, where 
the magicians turned their staffs into snakes, having seen Aaron do the same thing at 
the direction of God (Exodus 7:10—13). Had Aaron performed magic? What distinguished 
his feat from that of the Egyptian magicians? Augustine believed, uncontroversially, that 
Aaron’s miracle had been performed directly by God. But in one discussion of this episode, 
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Augustine wrote that Pharaoh’s magicians also really (not just apparently) turned their 
staffs into snakes, by magical incantations and the intervention of demons, who had been 
granted this extraordinary right to change the substance of something in order to bring 
about Pharaoh’s downfall.° This curious biblical incident would continue to test theories of 
magic through the medieval period. 

Augustine’s theory of magic was not original with him. Rather, he was hewing quite 
closely to an understanding of magic that had been worked out by earlier Christian authors. 
In the writings of Irenaeus, Hippolytus, Lactantius and many others, magic was taken to be 
a kind of fraus (deception), e/usto (delusion or illusion) or phantasm. It might be effected by a 
deception or sleight of hand that was within the skill of any trained human, or by means of 
a sleight of hand so difficult that only a demon could do it. Even in the latter case, however, 
it was stl an illusion, insofar as it made that which was not present, appear to be present. 
Cases in which magic brought about real changes in the world were the rarest of exceptions, 
and were treated as extraordinary events that fell outside of the explanatory scope of the 
theory.’ 


Medieval theories of illusion 


Two important elements of the ancient theory — illusion or imagination (phantasia and its 
cognates), and trickery (praestigia or praestigium) — were shared by the scholastic theorists of 
magic, despite the variety among the principal authors. There was a consensus that magic 
was either natural, or illusory, or a mixture of both. They agreed, in other words, that even 
though magic seemed miraculous and entirely outside the normal order of nature, this was 
only an appearance. Where scholastic authors differed was in how they divided up the la- 
bour, as it were. Were the deceptive appearances the work of the magician? Or were they the 
work of demons? And, in each case, were they brought about by the methods of conjurors 
and jugglers, or did the agent, human or demonic act directly on the imagination or senses 
of the observers? Finally, having determined where the causation lay, was anyone criminally 
culpable for these illusions? 


William of Auvergne 


One of the earliest and most important medieval theorists of magic was William of Auvergne 
(c. 1180-c. 1249), who was the bishop of Paris from 1228 until his death. As a recent study 
of his work has argued, William’s work represents an early attempt to engage with the newly 
available Aristotelian texts — not in order to develop an Aristotelian natural philosophy or 
metaphysics for its own sake, but in order to sustain a fundamentally Augustinian theology, 
picking up bits and pieces from Aristotle, the commentary tradition, as well as scientific and 
magical texts.® Unsystematic though he may have been, there emerges from his writing a 
clear desire, inspired by Aristotle, to explain the world naturalistically, even mechanistically, 
and to attempt to discover the modes of causation (perhaps unseen) between substances 
that produce marvellous effects. In the course of sifting through the various phenomena 
that might be taken to be inexplicable in these terms (particularly magical effects), William 
developed the notion of “natural magic,” a term that first appears in his work.!° He certainly 
abhorred genuine demonic magic, which he insisted should be eradicated (to use one of his 
favourite phrases) “by fire and sword.” However, such truly diabolical magic formed a rather 
small part of those actions that were popularly believed to be magical. In other words, under 
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the guise of attacking magic, William set out a robust defence of natural magic, saving many 
marvellous and (to that point) inexplicable actions from the suspicion of demonic collusion. 
His work is of relevance to us here because (as one might expect from this Augustinian 
thinker) illusion plays a very central role in his explanation of magical effects. And the im- 
portance of his work cannot be overstated: the categories he sets out will be invoked both 
by inquisitors and witch-hunters, and by pious natural magicians well into the seventeenth 
century. 

The passage that is most often cited from William’s work occurs towards the end of his 
vast treatise De universo, in a chapter entitled “On the three types of magical actions, and on 
the marvellous virtues of certain things.”!’ At the very beginning of the chapter, William 
set out two principal divisions in apparently magical acts, both of them illusory, but in 
different ways. The first involves the quickness of hands “such as the placing and moving 
of certain things, which are commonly called manipulations or shufflings, and these are 
great marvels to men, until they know how they are done.”!” In other words, these are the 
kinds of illusions that are done by jugglers and other entertainers; they do not play a large 
role in William’s theory, but later readers of his work will make more use of this category. 
The second type of magic will occupy most of William’s attention: phenomena that “have 
no reality at all outside of appearance, which are brought about by the addition or removal 
of certain things.”! 

William began his examination of this second genus of magic with an illusion with cer- 
tain types of lamps that produce misleading visions.'* His first example is a lamp made 
of wax and “sulphurated” snake skin. This lamp is lit in a place where there are no other 
lamps, and where the floor is strewn with straw and chaff: then, he said, the individual 
pieces of straw would seem to be snakes slithering through the house. The colours in the 
snake skin impart a similar greenness to the pieces of straw, while the motion of the flame 
makes them appear to move. It was, then, a familiar trick of the light: he compared the il- 
lusion to mistaking a leaf for a frog by night, or a stick to a snake. So too did piles of rotting 
vegetation, fish scales and “the back-ends of certain insects” seem to be fires. William was 
in fact rationalizing an experiment that, in its original form, simply stated that lighting 
such a lamp would conjure up the appearance of countless snakes; William added all of the 
details about the straw on the floor, the flickering, green light and so on, in order to bring 
the effect claimed of the lamp into the realm of naturally explicable causation.!° 

He did something similar with a lamp that is one of the very oldest illusions of this type. 
The original recipe (attributed to Anaxilaus) called for the tears or semen of an ass to be 
mixed with the oil in a lamp. When the lamp was lit, all of those in the room would appear 
to have the head of an ass. William talked instead of a candle, the wax of which is blended 
with ass’s semen or tears. Aside from some quite reasonable doubts whether you could mix 
wax with these substances — and whether such a candle would actually light — William had 
no difficulty believing that semen, at least, could bring about so wonderful an effect, and 
quite naturally reproduce its own image. 

The justification for William’s argument is found in the previous chapter, which is os- 
tensibly concerned with the power of music, but which actually ranges over a wide variety 
of phenomena that affect the soul, apparently invisibly. Behind many such phenomena, 
William argued, is the inner vs imaginationis, a powerful faculty of visualization which, 
for most human beings, lies obscured by the vices of the soul and the disturbances of the 
senses, but can be released by various artificial means: gazing at a shiny object as a means 
of divination, or in certain magical mirrors.'® But, William emphasized, nature will always 
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outstrip art and the power even of the imagination; even alchemy cannot bring about the 
kinds of transmutations that nature can. From sheep, we get milk; we can turn it into butter, 
cheese and whey, but nature, far more marvellously, will transform it into the blood, flesh 
and bone of growing lambs. There are the examples of miraculous stones generated in the 
foreheads of reptiles and amphibians. And finally, and most importantly, semen, which can 
bring about the generation of all kinds of animals, in all their parts — and within its mar- 
vellous generative power, there is a divine art, which could be taught by God to humans.!’ 
Semen thus has a “magical,” but entirely natural virtue — to generate and reproduce after 
its kind, and was for William a paradigm for a certain type of marvellous object and mag- 
ical operation: 


There are also other things that are brought about by the mixing together and 
blending of natures, many of which are known, but many more of which are as yet 
hidden away. He who knows the hidden powers and possibilities of these natures, 
does many marvellous things, and would be able to do things that were even more 
marvellous, if there were the possibility of using plenty of these things, and if there 
were sufficient knowledge of them; for this reason, men of this sort have been called 
“magi,” meaning “men who do great things (magna),” although the word has also 
been interpreted to mean that they are evil men (mai), who do evil things. But those 
who do these things through the ministry of demons truly should be called and 


considered evil men, doing evil.'® 


To return to William’s candle, it is now clear how it might fit into his general scheme of 
causation. The effects of the candle, whether “real” or not, are entirely explicable given the 
marvellous powers found in semen; moreover, the manipulation of these powers, even to the 
ridiculous end of placing an ass’s head on peoples’ heads, is quite blameless, and nothing 
more than a kind of expertise in the natural powers of substance. At the same time, the 
effects of this lamp cannot but recall Augustine’s unfortunate young men who were appar- 
ently transformed into asses. Semen may have the ability to generate real things, but (if we 
take Augustine seriously) if men appear to be asses, it can only be an appearance. William is 
entirely in agreement with Augustine. He noted, in this context, that it is very easy to make 
illusions (apparentia) of this kind, bringing about a great effect with very slender cause, for, 
among all the senses, vision (and its internal counterpart, the vis imaginationis) 1s the easiest to 
deceive.'? By just a small inféctio (by which William could mean either a disease or a manipu- 
lation), it can seem that everything is black, or pointed, or shaking or receding — and countless 
other deceptions. And then there is the praestigium, whereby someone thinks his hand is the 
hoof of an ass and is embarrassed to take it out of his lap, “which perhaps you’ve read in this 
sort of experiment books, if you recall.”?° So long as we can be sure that demons were not 
involved, this illusion too must have been performed in a similar way: by lighting a specially 
prepared candle, or anointing the hand itself, in order to affect the outward or inward senses. 

But how can we be certain that an illusion is natural, and not the work of evil spirits? 
William considered, in contrast, a praestigium he found in an experiment book, which would 
make water appear where there is no water. The illusion was effected by firing an arrow 
made of a certain kind of wood, from a bow made of yet another kind of wood, strung with 
a certain kind of cord. Unlike the candle illusions, in this illusion, none of these substances 
had the natural power of generating water (whether in reality or as an appearance). So 
the effect must actually have been brought about by demons, attracted by the fact that the 
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materials are not used in any way (wtique). For the books say that one must collect such and 
such wood, or stone, or liquid or whatever else at a particular day and hour — and that, 
said William, is worship (oblatio): service and worship of demons.”! Of course (he added), 
the writers of the experiment books did not actually mention worship; if they did, no one 
would ever try the experiment. And this is precisely the sign of diabolical fraud in these 
sorts of experiments: that materials are brought together that, in themselves, have no power 
to do what they promise; unknown to the practitioner, they are in fact used to worship the 
demons, and to ensnare the unwitting experimenter into collusion with diabolical powers. 

As William went on to say, he permitted only experiments where the materials had been 
collected “anyhow” (uézque), not at special times, or while making certain incantations. In 
articulating this difference, he may have been echoing Pliny’s similar distinction between 
medicine, and the confection of medicine, astrology and religion that he considered to be 
magic.”” The ingredients in Pliny’s own recipes are often indistinguishable from those of 
the “Magi,” except that his recipes never call for the materials to be gathered at an astro- 
logically propitious time, wae saying certain words, and so forth — elements that Pliny 
considers too superstitious.”* In this same chapter, William actually went on to consider a 
marvel reported by Pliny: the power of the mineral heliotrope to cause invisibility.?* But 
whereas Pliny rejected this power out of hand, because, according to the Magi, it only 
manifested itself after certain incantations had been made, William is willing to consider 
that it has this effect, so long as there are no such superstitious accompaniments and the 
power arises purely through the natural virtues of the stone. Having made this distinction, 
William went on robustly to defend the existence of myriad virtutes occultae in things, which 
demonstrate God’s power, and which could, with the right intentions, be used blamelessly 
by the faithful. 

This, then, is one important part of William’s account of illusion: on the one hand, cer- 
tain substances can give rise to extraordinary illusions, simply through their own natural 
properties; but, on the other hand, some illusions are actually brought about by demons, and 
one must use great care to distinguish these cases. In order to understand how these illusions 
take place, we need to pay some closer attention to William’s theory of the imagination. 

The fullest account of the imagination is found in an earlier chapter of this part of the 
De universo.”> Here, he considered the inner light, or vis imaginationis, a source of knowledge 
(after a fashion)” that is occluded by the senses and the faults of the soul. This imaginative 
force is able to explain many odd phenomena. Blind men, for instance, are able to survive in 
the world because their inner imagination is magnified by the loss of sight. One blind man 
William knew devoted himself to fighting all his life, and was an excellent fighter, because of 
the strength of the wis emaginationis; late in life, he reformed his ways and devoted himself to 
religion — and that same, phoeined inner light allowed him to make great progress towards 
holiness in a short time.?’ Similarly, dogs are able to seek out hidden thieves — and that 
is not because they have sharp senses of smell (after all, as William points out, a thief has 
no particular scent!), but because they are endowed by nature by a strong vis imaginationts, 
which allows them to perceive the thief inwardly.® 

As we have seen above, William explained divination in shiny objects in terms of the vis 
umaginationis: the dazzling and temporary blinding of the external sense allowed the images 
in the internal sense to be recognized by the intellect. And magic lamps, or illusory candles, 
were to be explained in similar ways: the generative power of the ingredients in the illumi- 
nation (semen, for example) overwhelmed the senses, both internal and external. William 
gave his fullest account of how precisely this might happen when he turned his attention to 
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certain suffumigations that were said to be able to bring about dreams that were not only 
vivid but also actually contained illuminations from God. 


You should know that the eye of an Indian turtle, and the heart of a hoopoe, and 
everything else of this type have the power of attracting vapors that deepen sleep, 
and generate visions in dream, and because of this, by their powers they may free 
the soul from its heaviness, and make it ready, ... and in this way prepare it for 
receiving illuminations.”? 


William could not leave the matter here; it would be theologically difficult (to say the least) 
to maintain that by burning such bizarre substances, one could more or less compel God to 
deliver illuminating dreams. The solution, William explained, could be found in substances 
that were known to have wirtutes horrificae, such as one reads about in “books of tricks” (in Lbris 
praestigiorum).°° There one learns that if something inimical to human nature (such as the 
liver of a crow) is buried secretly, anyone visiting that place will feel inexplicably terrified. 
Now, fear and horror are emotions that can drive the soul inward, shaking it from its close 
connection with the body, and hence making it more susceptible to illuminations.*! It would 
not be unusual, then, concluded William, if the turtle’s eye or hoopoe’s heart had the same 
power to terrify (and thus, indirectly, made illuminations possible).>* 

Such, then, is William’s theory of illusions, as they may be brought about by natural sub- 
stances. It remains to consider the illusions that demons create, which is the subject of an 
entire chapter of the De universo.°? He begins with the example of coins that keep returning 
to their sender.** Just as a bow and arrow that causes the illusion of a flood must be the 
result of demonic activity, so too a repeatedly returning coin must be the work of demons, 
since gold and silver can have no virtus gressibilts aut volatilis. Demons can easily create ap- 
pearances of coins when there are none there. Saints’ lives record that demons often take 
on the form of beautiful women or serpents; it would be even easier for them to transform 
themselves into coins. 

As he did with the other, natural illusions, William thought through the mechanics by 
which the demons could change their form, and came to much the same conclusion: that the 
transformation was only apparent, and took place in the vis imaginationis. His argument pro- 
ceeds, essentially, by eliminating any alternatives. Many have thought that demons forms 
were in the air, but that is impossible: air cannot retain forms. William was very likely think- 
ing of the optical transmission of visual species through the air: although the apparent forms 
of things move from the visible object to the eye, the air never “holds on” to those appear- 
ances in mid-flight, as it were. Thus, demons too would be unable to fashion appearance 
in the air. The optical interpretation of this passage is supported by William’s subsequent 
statement that no transparent object could hold their forms, for, after all, one can only make 
a mirror (which does hold images) by obstructing a transparent glass with opaque lead. Nor 
could such illusions be effected by altering the form of a solid, material body. Demons (or 
their assumed appearances) are able to disappear in a moment; but when forms are imposed 
on physical objects (as in painting or sculpture), they can only be removed with effort. “And 
so all that remains is that a form of this type is only in the soul of the person who is being 
deceived by it.” Demons can (always provided God permits) create illusions very easily by 
“painting” (depingere) in the imagination; and these are not merely untrue thoughts, but will 
be sensual experiences, indistinguishable in their perceived reality from the genuine con- 


tents of the senses — much like the illusory appearances we experience in dreams.°° 
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William went on to examine some difficult cases that might seem to involve actual phys- 
ical transformation; and, in each case, he showed that the transformations were illusory, in 
the sense that the only real change was in the imaginations of the observers. For example, 
some report that demons transform a reed into a horse; but this cannot actually be the 
case. Either the imagination 1s fooled so that it perceives the reed as a horse, or (which is 
probably more likely) there never was a reed in the first place, only a horse that had been 
made to appear to be a reed! He concluded with a very vivid illusion which, he said, was 
often reported by the people of Brittany. According to their accounts, this would happen to 
a lone traveller on the road. He would suddenly find himself in a fabulous castle, where he 
saw a very beautiful woman dressed as a queen; then he would enjoy a sumptuous feast with 
her before, inevitably, a night of exquisite lovemaking.*’ But then the entire scene suddenly 
would disappear, the traveller discovering that he has spent the night lying in the filthy 
mud, between the thigh bones of a cow,”® and his horse has been tied to a tree all night and 
has eaten nothing (thereby thwarting his next day of travel). “And I remember that I could 
have seen a man to whom this illusion occurred, but I didn’t go to see him, by my own neg- 
ligence and laziness,” William added. 

This account corroborated much of his theory of illusion. The reality was that one had 
been lying in the mud all night, relieving oneself between the thigh bones of a cow — and 
that sorry situation would be abundantly clear the moment one awoke. The castle, and the 
queen, had no reality except in the vzs zmaginationis where (as in other cases of illusion) they 
were experienced not as thoughts, but as things actually present and happening. They were 
in a sense a dream, but a dream imposed from outside. And, as the bishop bluffly puts it, 
when it came to being in a beautiful castle and making love to a beautiful woman, “what 
man hasn’t had a dream like that?”?? The purpose of the illusion, so far as one can tell, 
seemed to be to humiliate the traveller and delay his journey. Even though demons cannot 
change the appearances or forms of anything (in reality), they can, like any other agent, 
move things with which they are in contact. So it is the demon who pushes the traveller into 
the stinking mud, between the thighs of a dead cow, and it is also the demon who ties up 
his horse for the night. 

William seems more to pity the recipients of illusions, than to blame them, except when 
the deceived are women. For example, peasant women believe that a Domina abundia rides 
with her fellow witches, from house to house, bringing prosperity (and illusory banquets) 
wherever she enters. So welcome are her visits that women leave out food and drink at night 
to attract these visitors.*? Such appearances are, of course, merely the manipulation of the 
imagination by demons; but the women’s response is idolatry, and must be “rooted out with 
fire and sword” (¢gneque et gladio exterminanda). And, in a very troubling passage, William 
describes the belief that stryges and lamiae come into houses at night, seize children and then 
are seen to butcher, roast and eat them. All of this is mere illusion: demons do not have 
bodies, and do not eat. But, he adds, God does sometimes permit them really to kill babies, 
in order to punish parents who love their children more than they love God. The butcher- 
ing, cooking and eating are just typically grotesque demonic play with the imagination; but 
the murder of the children “is an expedient, and healthy way to deal with these parents, 
because the cause of offense to the creator is removed.”"! 

William’s theory of illusion, and the limits he put on the real versus the illusory action of 
demons, formed the basis of subsequent medieval theories of magic and illusion. In what fol- 
lows, I will consider, more briefly, several medieval authors who respond, each in their own 
way, to William’s theory. First, the arguments of pseudo-Albertus Magnus and Thomas 
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Aquinas; then, the more sceptical and naturalistic thought of Nicole Oresme; and finally, 
the inquisitors’ handbook Malleus maleficarum, in which William’s theory (and its later devel- 
opments) was used to identify those who are culpable for consorting with demons. 


Ps.-Albertus Magnus and Thomas Aquinas 


One of the major sources of illusionistic experiments in the Middle Ages and Renaissance 
was the De mirabilibus mundi, part of the enormously popular Liber aggregationis attributed to 
Albertus Magnus. This treatise was prefaced with a defence of magic on natural grounds; 
while philosophically unsophisticated, its ubiquity meant that its arguments had considerable 
influence on later theories of magic." 

According to this theory, magical effects were brought about by the soul, which had the 
capacity to make substantial changes in the world when in a state of extreme emotional 
excitement. The rituals and incantations of magic served only to bring the soul into that 
pitch of emotion, such that its natural powers can be exercised — the author cited Avicenna 
for this notion.” In the case of natural magic, some substances caused marvellous effects 
because they drew together things that were in sympathy with them, or repelled those that 
were antagonistic. Alternatively, just as in medicine, hot substances cure cold conditions, 
and vice versa, so too the marvellous effects of natural substances may work by an application 
of actives to passives (to use a phrase coined later by Aquinas, to express the same concept). 

The similarities with William’s theory are evident. But the author of this preface differed 
from William in his conviction that all magic was blameless, because demons were never 
involved. Even ritual magic, he insisted, brought about its effects by natural means, not de- 
monic. What is more, in the cases of both ritual and natural magic, the alterations made 
were real, not illusory. In fact, this preface to the largest and popular medieval collection of 
illusions has absolutely nothing to say about illusion at all! One consequence, for later read- 
ers of this text such as Cornelius Agrippa and Athanasius Kircher, is that illusion would 
come to be treated as just another natural change, an application of actives to passives. 
Moreover, the distinct purpose that it had in William of Auvergne of deception would be 
eroded; in both Agrippa and Kircher, the element of the marvellous becomes much more 
important. 

Aquinas’s theory of magic, in contrast to that of pseudo-Albertus, restored the roles both 
of demons and illusion. The groundwork for his theory is laid in the Summa contra gentiles, ina 
chapter that states “that spiritual substances bring about certain marvels, but these are not 
really miracles.”** Like the author of the De mirabilibus mundi, Thomas opened his discus- 
sion of magic by engaging with Avicenna. Marvellous events, from extraordinary cures to 
bewitchments, might seem to us to be outside the order of nature, but only because we had 
a view of the world that was limited to physical causation. As Thomas explained, Avicenna 
believed that spiritual substances, whether planetary intelligences or human souls, were 
able to take direct action in the world, a corollary to Avicenna’s (Neoplatonic) conviction 
that the spiritual entities moving the planets emanated all of the substantial forms of things 
in our world, and thus brought about, by spiritual intervention, the natural but occult ef- 
fects that proceed merely from a substance being what it is. The power of the human soul to 
affect things at a distance was a consequence of its origin from higher spiritual substances; 
so too, for that matter, was the power of a magnet to draw iron from afar. 

Thomas himself, however, rejected Avicenna’s theory that substantial forms emanated 
from celestial movers, and thus also its corollary on marvellous effects. On the one hand, he 
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followed Aristotle rather than Avicenna in insisting that all material forms (which include 
substantial forms) must always derive from material forms in other material objects. On 
the other, he insisted that the effects these forms have in the world must be through contact 
and local motion (here agreeing with William of Auvergne that the Aristotelian model of 
causation through contact must apply to even the most marvellous effects). As for inex- 
plicable cures and bewitchments, Aquinas thought there could be only one explanation: 
angels or demons brought about these effects by manipulating material objects. The effects 
only seemed miraculous because we could not see the agent, nor could we have the same, 
full knowledge of natural actions that angels and demons enjoyed. The effects of ritual 
magic (he went on to explain) could not be attributed to celestial influences,*” but were also 
brought about by demons using natural means to produce astounding effects. William of 
Auvergne had argued that, where simple natural explanations failed, the effects must be at- 
tributed to the natural action of demons, who accepted the actions of the magician as a kind 
of oblatio. Aquinas, however, insisted that the sigils and magical words must mean something 
(at least to the demon), and communicated the magicians’ wishes. 

As for the mechanics of illusion, Aquinas had considered this subject in his Sentences 
commentary, where he raised the question whether demons can make real changes in the 
material world — a question which he answered in the affirmative.*© The changes were of 
course natural: demons could only act by joining active qualities with corresponding pas- 
sive ones,’ so that the effect followed from natural causes, sed praeter consuetum cursum naturae. 
They might, for example, bring together actives and passives that were not usually found 
conjoined in nature, or bring them together with greater force, or in greater magnitude. 
These effects were not unnatural, but at the same time were not found in the ordinary 
course of nature; they were preternatural.*® As a consequence, demons could not bring 
about anything that was not already lying passive in nature. They could not, for example, 
revive the dead; or at least, “they cannot do it in reality, but only by illusions (7m praestigits), 
as will be explained later? Where such explanations were insufficient, Aquinas relied 
on a theory of deception that was clearly indebted to William: either the demons directly 
affected the zmaginatio to bring about effects indistinguishable from real sense experience, or 
they offered puzzling appearances to the senses, akin to the lamps that filled the house with 
snakes. Both types of deception were beyond ordinary human capacity, but were neverthe- 
less entirely physical and within the bounds of natural action.*” As he argued in the Swmma 
theologiae, demonic alteration of the imagination, and physical cloaking of material objects 
could be so powerful that multitudes of people could be deceived at once — a possibility that 


William of Auvergne was much less willing to entertain.”! 


Nicole Oresme 


In the fourteenth century, Nicole Oresme offered a strong naturalistic resistance to Aquinas 
(and William), while at the same time developing William’s theory of imagination much fur- 
ther.°? Oresme devoted the first chapter of his De causis mirabilium to marvels involving vision, 
an account that was clearly influenced by his reading of the thirteenth-century optician and 
demon-sceptic, Witelo. Oresme, like Witelo, thought that some illusions came about through 
tricks of the light; the real wonders, however, involved the imagination, a faculty which oper- 
ated according to physical laws analogous to those that governed vision. In a theorem on the 
rainbow, Witelo had cited a passage from Aristotle’s Meteora recounting the story of a man 
whose sight was so weak that 
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he always saw an image in front of him and facing him as he walked. This was 
because his sight was reflected back to him. Its morbid condition made it so weak 
and delicate that the air close by acted as a mirror, just as distant and condensed air 
normally does, and his sight could not push it back.” 


If the visual sense could create an illusory mirror image, perhaps, with the help of the im- 
agination, it might conjure up other images as well. If “Sortes” saw his dead father in his 
own room, it may be because he already had the species of his dead father in his internal 
imaginative faculty and, while thinking intently about him, refashioned an imperfectly per- 
ceived stick or shadow in his room into an image of his father. In the same way, someone can 
withdraw within himself and then appear to see “Peter or a fortress.”°* Similarly, a fearful 
man, thinking about someone dead, will also mistake a shadow for that man, just as he will 
think that a mouse or a creaking door at night is a thief. Under the spell on the one hand, of 
powerful emotion, which abstracts the mind from the external world, and, on the other, of a 
vivid interior species, all kinds of illusions are possible. 

The similarities to William’s theory of illusion are obvious. Oresme also believed that 
those with disordered humours had a less secure attachment between the inner and outer 
world, and so were more susceptible to such illusions.*? And there is no end to the kinds of 
illusions that are possible. A fearful man might see a wolf in the field, or a cat in his room, 
and judge it to be an enemy or a devil; a pious man, on the other hand, deep in prayer, 
would judge that it is an angel. It is in these last examples that we see Oresme’s most radical 
departure from William of Auvergne. William did not doubt that demons were responsible 
for some praestigia, even if they brought them about naturally. Supernatural agency is com- 
pletely missing from Oresme’s account, and even the appearances of angels or demons are 
explicable in entirely natural terms. 

Oresme explored in more detail the connections between illusion, magic and sleight of 
hand in his treatise on the configurations of qualities and motions — a work much better 
known for its important place in the history of physics. His treatment of magic began by 
acknowledging that some magic may involve demons ~— in particular, that sort of magic in 
which the magician orders demons to do certain favours for him (for which he reserves the 
name “necromancy”). But these demons could only act with God’s permission to carry 
out God’s will, and hence they only pretended to obey the necromancer; in reality, they 
were assisting God in bringing about the magician’s ruin. The kind of magic that involves 
demons, then, was really about the action of God in the world. That is a matter for theolo- 
glans, so Oresme puts it to one side. The rest of magic (almost all magic, as it turns out) will 
be amenable to rational explanation, without recourse to the supernatural.°° 

Excluding demonic necromancy, the magical art that remains has three “roots”: false 
persuasion, the application of things and the power of words.?’ The first is essentially the 
power of suggestion. Both the observer and the magician may be convinced of the power 
of celestial bodies, or that certain words or prayers can conjure demons. Simple minds are 
shaken by terror, and per fortem_ymaginationem the man leaves his senses, and begins to see 
and hear things that are not there. And, pace Aquinas, Oresme insisted that the spells and 
conjurations had no meaning.”® Different cultures used different spells and addressed dif- 
ferent beings: ancient magic addressed the ancient gods, while the contemporary ars notoria 
is Christian, invoking saints and angels. If there were something objectively powerful in the 
spells, both would not be efficacious. When they worked, it was through a combination of 
autosuggestion and a heightened expectation of success. Divination by gazing into shiny 
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objects he explained much as William of Auvergne had done, as a kind of amplification 
of the internal imaginative sense. He may even have tried it out himself, to go by his vivid 
description of the arrival of a vision: the shiny object, he wrote, will appear to grow vastly 
in size, even as large as the heavens.”” 

The second root concerns “illusion,” in the sense of some kind of trickery or deception 
by the magician, and is divided into three parts: changing the senses, truly altering things 
(about which he says very little) and mathematical illusion (mathematica illusio).°° The senses 
can be changed by various substances, many of which are familiar enough from William of 
Auvergne’s work: plants, stones, sperm and other materials. Among his examples, Oresme 
cited Augustine’s story of the man who ate poison hidden in a cheese, and was apparently 
transformed into a packhorse. But for Oresme, the man in Augustine’s story was overcome 
entirely by the natural effects of the poison; demons were not involved at all. Nevertheless, 
he was wary of people experimenting with semen, or other “abominable mixtures” (mzxtzones 
abhominandae) found in texts like the Liber vacce; they do not involve demons, but nevertheless 
are not bona experimenta, and are rightly prohibited because they appeal to a kind of culpable 
curiosity, by trying “to violate the secrets of their chaste mother Nature.”°! “Mathematical” 
illusions, on the other hand, rely on the skill of the practitioner, rather than the properties of 
nature. As Oresme put it, the magician deludes (2//udit) those who are present 


by means of that part of mathematics which is called perspective, or by any other 
applicable means, such as mirrors, quickness of motion, sleights of hands, and 


much else; and this is the sort of thing that jugglers usually do.°? 


Generally, these illusions were harmless, and similar optical illusions took place at night with- 
out any intention from anyone to deceive. 

The third and final root concerned the use of sounds and incantations, in the context of 
ritual magic. If, as he had said before, their power did not reside in any meaning, how did 
they bring about their effects? They were, he argued, yet another example of the magician’s 
singular skill of holding up a mirror to the soul of the person deceived, as he argued in a 
concluding chapter “on the way the soul is deceived by the magical art.” Recalling the the- 
ory, derived from Aristotle’s Meteora, that he had propounded in De causts mirabilium, he wrote 
that all of the magical roots — suggestion, poisons, suffumigation, words and rituals — created 


a kind of dissociation in the mind, so that it reflected back the imagination into the sense.°* 


The Malleus maleficarum 


From this survey of medieval theories of illusion, it is evident that illusion (praestigium, delusio, 
apparentia) was central to premodern theories of magic, and could refer to a wide variety of 
phenomena, from conjuring tricks, to demonic apparitions, and an equally wide range of 
causes, from human skill, to natural influences, to demonic interference. Thus, the medieval 
understanding of illusion is not at all the same as the modern psychological or philosophical 
notion of illusion as a false belief about the world® — not least because medieval notions of 
illusion usually involve an agent imposing the illusion on the unwitting subject. And although 
the term was intended to explain magic and bring it within the grasp of reason, as a category 
it was at least as contested as magic itself. 

It was the participation of other parties in the creation of illusion that particularly inter- 
ested inquisitors and witch-hunters. The most notorious work on the judicial treatment of 
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witches — the Malleus maleficarum, first published in 1487 under the authorship of Heinrich 
Kramer and Jacob Sprenger — took a professional interest in illusion, and the involvement of 
demons in the production of illusions, especially in a chapter with the self-explanatory title, 
“Whether witches may work some prestidigitatory illusion so that the male organ appears 
to be completely removed from the body.”°° In this much ridiculed part of the text,°’ the 
authors soberly considered the apparently widespread belief that witches were not only the 
cause of male impotence, but could even steal the penis altogether; in the course of their 
discussion, they provided a careful, scholastic analysis of illusion itself. 

In the first place, they agreed that something was certainly happening to men’s penises: 
male genitals were under attack, because God allowed them to be, a consequence of their 
being organs of sinfulness. But were witches really absconding with them? This question 
went to the heart of the issue of whether demons are able to effect real, substantial change 
in the world, or only to conjur illusions. As the authors note (and as we have seen), the 
tradition is ambiguous on this point. In the most famous proof passage,°® we recall that 
Augustine had insisted that any change wrought by demons to living things (such as turn- 
ing men into donkeys) was merely an illusion; on the other hand, he seemed to suggest that 
Pharaoh’s magicians could actually turn their staffs into snakes.°? And men themselves 
could remove other men’s genitals (by castration) — so, on the principle that demons act by 
natural means, surely they could do the same? The Malleus concluded that the member can 
be removed both in reality and by praestigiosa operatione; but when witches (or their demons) 
did it, it is always through illusion.’° This last conclusion seemed to be based on empirical 
observation: just as it was well known that men did in fact have their penises stolen, so too 
(as the authors would verify by several anecdotes) they just as often had them eventually 
restored — something that would presumably be difficult if they had really been severed. 

So, the disappearance of the penis must be merely illusory. But that does not mean that 
it is harmless or innocent. In order to show that the witch must be condemned even for this 
illusory theft, the Malleus was able to draw on the long tradition of medieval thought on 
illusion. And first, they clarified what they meant by illusion: 


But that illusion does not take place in the imagination of the sufferer, because 
his imagination can truly and really estimate that some thing is not present, since 
through no operation of the external sense (sight, or touch) does he perceive it to 
be present. And so it can be called a true theft of the member, on the part of the 
imagination of the victim, but not on the part of the thing itself. How this can be, 
some further things need to be noted.’! 


In their typical, poorly worded style, the authors were trying to make the point that the 
theft was not “imaginary” in the sense I might imagine that I am a boiled egg, or have no 
head — delusions that would be just errors of the imagination, which could be corrected by 
the external senses. In the case of penis theft, the imagination seems to be correct in judging 
that the member is missing, because all of the external senses will corroborate the impression 
of absence in the imagination. This is a powerful kind of illusion, and the tradition from 
William of Auvergne onwards had prepared them to make sense of it. 

The Malleus divided illusions into two main categories: the first, in which the outer senses 
or inner imagination were directly altered; and the second, in which they were indirectly 
deluded, by some kind of trick.’” The first kind of illusion always involved demonic action, 
and so was always culpable; the second kind might be demonic, or human, and was accord- 
ingly culpable or innocuous. 
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Direct illusions, the first class, could themselves be divided into three types. The first and 
the third will be familiar to us already from William of Auvergne and other theorists of 
illusion. The senses themselves of the victim can be altered, “so that what is visible becomes 
invisible to him, what is tangible, intangible,” and so on.’? This was a natural (though dif- 
ficult) operation, and so was within the powers of a demon. Or, (the third mode), this sort 
of zllusio praestigiosa could be effected by directly altering the imagination and phantasy, so 
that one imagined something as if it had been presented to the external senses. Again, this 
was natural and within the power of the devil and his minions, because (just as William 
of Auvergne had argued) this sort of thing happens all the time in dreams, when the im- 
agination provides images just as if they were really in the senses. To these two types of 
direct, clearly diabolical illusions, the Malleus added one more (the second, in their division). 
Rather than changing the victim’s perceptions via the senses or imagination, the devil 
could take a less subtle route: by placing a piece of flesh-coloured material over the victim’s 
penis, the devil could obscure the member from both touch and sight. This final, bizarre 
explanation was added no doubt to explain the circumstance in which several witnesses, 
including the parish priest, confirmed the victim’s perception that his penis had been stolen. 
The sharing of an illusion by many people had always been the most difficult part of any 
theory of illusion, from William of Auvergne to Oresme; this sort of protoplasmic sheath 
solved the problem. 

To the second class of illusion — indirect delusions or tricks — they gave the general name 
praestigia, which the authors glossed with Isidore of Seville’s definition: “a tricking (delusto) of 
the senses, and especially of the eyes.”’* Again, this class was divided into three types, of 
which two do not involve the intervention of demons. First were the tricks done by wandering 
entertainers, better called delusto (with the etymological emphasis on playfulness) than praes- 
tigium, “since it is artificially done by the agility of men who show things and conceal them, 
as in the case of the tricks of jugglers and mimes.” The second embraced all those feats of 
natural magic that could give false appearances to things: the Malleus repeats, from Thomas 
and other authors (most likely William of Auvergne), the expertmentum involving a lamp that, 
with its flickering light, could make surrounding objects appear to be writhing snakes. 

These two types of “indirect” illusion were, therefore, definitely harmless and permitted. 
The third type occupied more ambiguous ground since it comprised actions apparently 
performed by a witch or magician, in which the real agent was actually a demon, acting 
with the permission of God and within nature. This final type was itself divided into five 
subtypes, the first of which will immediately show how problematic this division might be. 
It included anything done by an artful trick (artificiali tratectione) that surpassed human skill. 
Demons, it need hardly be said, excelled at stage magic, “because whatever a man knows 
how to do, [the devil] knows how to do it better by art.”’° It therefore became a matter of 
judgement whether a particular trick explicable through sleight of hand was harmless enter- 
tainment, or had been done so well that the devil must have been involved.’° 


Future directions 


The central place of illusion in medieval theories of magic is evident. At the same time, 
even in this rapid survey, one can see that medieval authors had a different understanding 
of the extent of the purely illusory. Consider, for example, the lamp that would change the 
appearance of bystanders into asses, or would make a room fill up with snakes — only two of 
dozens of similar effects recorded in experimental literature. William of Auvergne, and many 
who read his work, had no difficulty believing that such lamps were possible, and that they 
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brought about their effects by the natural effects of substances within them. Yet, a modern 
reader, with equal conviction, knows that the lamps cannot bring about such an effect — and 
if such an effect was experienced, it must have some origin other than the natural substances 
infused into the oil, and probably unrelated to the lamp.’’ We have also seen that medieval 
theorists saw a continuity between “juggling” and genuine magic, in that marvellous effects 
that could not be explained as deceptions of the senses might be attributed to demons per- 
forming tricks with more skill than humans could ever master. 

‘Two directions for future research suggest themselves. First, a systematic study of purely 
illusory magical experiments is very much needed. My own preliminary investigations sug- 
gest that at least three different types of material cohabited quite comfortably in medieval 
texts. First, there are expertmenta that are easily reproducible illusions. Among these are 
descriptions of conjurors’ sleights of hand, and the ubiquitous practical jokes found in such 
collections, to make cooked meat appear to be raw or writhing with worms.’® In a second 
class are those that purport to bring about an illusion by directly calling upon a demon or 
other power. A third class are the puzzling cases, as already mentioned, of magic that does 
not work, to borrow a term from an important study of magic in literature.’° In these cases, 
the text instructed the reader to follow certain non-magical steps to bring about an effect. 
Their form is precisely like those of the first class; but the effect they promise to produce is 
not reproducible. What is the scholar to make of such recipes? Did medieval authors them- 
selves think of them any differently from other types of recipes? Did they try them? Some 
of these questions may be difficult to answer. What seems to be clear, however, is that the 
recipes in the third class (magic that does not work) have more longevity than the descrip- 
tions of real, reproducible tricks. They appear in more contexts, and over a larger extent of 
time, than the rarer material that actually reveals the actual practices of street performers 
and jugglers. 

And that brings us to a second area for further research: the world of magic as an en- 
tertainment. This, again, is an area on which surprisingly little has been written.°” One 
open question 1s whether there 1s continuity between ancient itinerant performers and the 
jugglers of the medieval period. Some of the tricks attributed to each, in the limited texts 
that have been studied, seem similar, but need to be studied more fully. There is some very 
interesting material that has been compiled by modern stage magicians, in the professional 
magazines of their guilds, but these specialist studies have been entirely neglected by mod- 
ern historians of magic. The question is an important one. The patristic and medieval 
authors who developed the illusionistic theory of magic most likely confronted illusion di- 
rectly in the performances of entertainers, which helped to set for them the bounds of what 
they thought illusion could accomplish. Modern historians of magic have tended to ignore 
entirely the kind of performance that we call “magic” today, in favour of demonic or ritual 
magic. But it may be that we cannot entirely comprehend even the latter, without knowing 
more about the illusions that entertained spectators at court and at the fair. 


Notes 


1 “Des sciences occultes ou Essai sur la Magie, les prodiges et les miracles.” 

2 Terry Castle, “Phantasmagoria: Spectral Technology and the Metaphorics of Modern Reverie,” 
Cnitical Inquiry 15 (1988): 26-61. 

3 There is very little on illusion in Richard Kieckhefer, Magic in the Middle Ages (Cambridge: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1989). Two recent surveys of the history of magic barely mention illusion 
at all: The Cambridge History of Magic and Witchcraft in the West: From Antiquity to the Present, ed. David 
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J. Collins (Gambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2015); Brian Copenhaver, The Book of Magic: 
From Antiquity to the Enlightenment (London: Penguin, 2016). 

Also in the Aeneid 11.246-7. 

De cwitate dei 18. 18. 

De cwitate dei 10. 8. 

The most comprehensive survey of early Christian theories of magic is Francis C.R. Thee, Julius 
Africanus and the Early Christian View of Magic (Tubingen: J.C.B. Mohr/Paul Siebeck, 1984). 
Thomas B. de Mayo, The Demonology of William of Auvergne: By Fire and Sword (Lewiston, NY: Edwin 
Mellen Press, 2007), 47. 

This point is made most forcefully in recent work by Steven Marrone, who places William at the 
beginning of a “protomechanistic” movement in scholastic philosophy. See, for example, Steven P. 
Marrone, “Magic and the Physical World in Thirteenth-Century Scholasticism,” Early Science and 
Medicine 14, no. 1-3 (2009): 170. William (at De universo IL.2.76) reduces causation to contrariety (an 
agent erases a contrary quality in a patient), and assimilation (when the agent impresses its own si- 
militude on a patient). He gives the examples of something cold becoming hot by the action of the 
actually hot, or a place becoming illuminated by the presence of a lamp. These modes of causation 
apply both to common experiences and (almost always) to the uncanny effects of magic. We can 
see here the germ of the standard trope that magic comes about through the application of actives 
to passives. 

On William’s use, for the first time, of the term magia naturalis, see Marrone, “Magic and the Phys- 
ical World in Thirteenth-Century Scholasticism”, 173, n. 24. 

De unwerso Il, pars HI, cap. 22. The text used here is William of Auvergne, Opera omnia, quae hactenus 
reperint potuerunt (Paris, 1674) 1:1059-61. All subsequent references to page numbers (and columns 
and sections within those pages) will be to this edition. 

De unwerso 1059aA. 

De unwerso 1059aA. William does not say what his third type magic is. Marrone assumes, plausibly, 
that the third type must be (by elimination) magic in which demons really are involved: Marrone, 
“Magic and the Physical World in Thirteenth-Century Scholasticism,” 168. It may also be possible 
that the third class are the praestigia, or opera ludificatoria — marvellous things that these men do, for 
which we cannot find a cause — to which William turns his attention towards the end of the chapter 
(1061aB); these may or may not involve demonic action. 

These lamps have a long and complicated history in natural magic, from at least the fifth century 
BC to the seventeenth century. For a sketch of this history, see R.D. Goulding, “Real, Apparent 
and Illusory Necromancy: Lamp Experiments and Historical Perceptions of Experimental Knowl- 
edge,” Soctetas Magica Newsletter (2006): 1-7. 

The version recorded in the roughly contemporary Liber aggregationis attributed to Albertus Magnus 
reads: 


A beautiful lamp, to make the house seem to be completely full of snakes and images, as long 
as the lamp is lit. Take the fat of a black snake and the skin of a black snake, and a funeral 
shroud. Make a wick from the shroud, then smear it with the fat, and put the snake skin inside 
it; then light it with elder oil in a green or black lamp. 


See Liber aggregationis, seu liber secretorum Alberti Magni de virtutibus herbarum, lapidum et animalium 
quorundam (London, 1483), sig. e3v—e4r. 

De universo 1057bC. William refers to the ars triblia vel syntriblia attributed to Artesius, that is, the ars 
sintrilla of Artephius, for which see Nicholas H. Clulee, “At the Crossroads of Magic and Science: 
John Dee’s Archemastrie,” in Occult and Scientific Mentalities in the Renaissance, ed. Brian Vickers (Gam- 
bridge: Cambridge University Press, 1984), 57-71. At 1058aH, he describes the visions obtained 
by gazing into the speculum Apollinis, by which he most likely means the mirror of Apollonius, which 
was reputed to be able to reveal things happening in other places. See Eileen Reeves, Galileo’s Glass- 
works: The Telescope and the Mirror (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 2008), ch. 1. 

De universo 1058bG-H. To complete the analogy to milk, and to alchemical processes, William else- 
where argues that semen itself is concocted out of blood; when demons impregnate women, they 
must be using human semen — but semen they have made themselves out of human blood. See 
Mayo, The Demonology of Wilham of Auvergne: By Fire and Sword, 172. 

De unwverso 1058bH. 
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De unwerso 1059aD. 

De unwerso 1059aD. I have not found this experiment in any medieval collection. 

De unwerso 1059bA. 

NH 30.2. 

See Naomi Janowitz, Magic in the Roman World: Pagans, Jews and Chnstians (London: Routledge, 2002), 13. 
NH 37.165. Heliotrope is bloodstone, or chalcedony. 

De universo I, pars II, cap. 20: “On the various radiations coming from God into human souls, and 
concerning the obstacles to their reception.” 

Although there is clear kinship between William’s “illuminative” metaphors of knowledge and the 
Platonism of Augustine, William in fact rejects Platonism quite vehemently, and any suggestion that 
knowledge occurs by means of pre-existing truths or recollection. In a more Aristotelian way, he 
believes that the soul has certain capacities for knowledge, which may then be fulfilled by the illumi- 
nation of knowledge, especially from God or angels (these capacities having perhaps been stimulated 
into activity by the senses, which he does not seem to consider sources of knowledge per se). It must 
be said that William’s epistemology is neither entirely clear nor particularly consistent. See Lewis, 
“William of Auvergne,” sec. 7.7.2. 

De unwerso 1053aD. 

De unwerso 1053bA-B. 

De uniwerso 1057bD. 

De uniwerso 1058aE. 

William argues at length (1053bC) that the fearful, mad, ill, angry and others in extreme passion 
are more susceptible to illuminations, for that very reason: that their soul becomes disconnected 
from the body. 

It should be noted that William’s explanation for the inclusion of such substances, while ingenious, 
is probably not correct. The eyes of animals are frequently listed among the ingredients in lamps 
and fumigations that cause illusions, and there can be little doubt that this is a kind of sympathetic 
magic: to alter the sight, use eyes. Moreover, other parts of the turtle (especially its bile) were 
considered particularly efficacious for vision; see Pliny, NH 32.37—38: “the bile of turtles clarifies 
the sight,” and “turtle bile mixed with honey remedies all faults of vision.” The magical Leber vacce 
uses this ingredient several times, including in a suffumigation that, when used during the day, will 
“darken the world and you will see all the stars and the moon, until the world is afraid of it” (MS 
Cambridge, Corpus Christi, fol. 148v: “quando tu suffumigabis cum ea in die, manifeste obtene- 
bratur mundus et videbis stellas omnes et lunam, donec timeat mundus ex illo”); this recipe calls 
for turtle bile mixed with a paste of black henna (if that is the meaning of “adipem qui dicitur al- 
catak,” or alcatam in some other manuscripts: “katam” is black henna). The mixture of a black dye 
with a substance that sharpens the vision is quite appropriate for darkening the world and making 
the stars visible in daytime. 

De universo Il, pars I, cap. 23: “On the trickeries of demons, whereby they make some things ap- 
pear that do not exist, and by what power spiritual substances can move bodies.” 

Such a feat was attributed in antiquity to a certain Pases, who was frequently mentioned (as Pases 
or Pasetes) in early modern writings on magic. Cornelius Agrippa, for example, mentions him in 
his chapter on praestigia, De incertitudine et vanitate scientiarum (Cologne, 1531), sig. ilv. So too does 
Robert Burton in the Anatomy of Melancholy; see Philip Butterworth, Magic on the Early English Stage 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2005), 18-19. The ultimate source for these writers 
seems to be Suidas, s.v. Waons. According to Suzdas, Pases was a magician who was able to make ban- 
quets and waiters appear by means of his spells, and then to vanish again. He also had a half-obol 
coin that, if he spent it, would come back to him — and hence his name had become proverbial as 
“Pases’ half-obol” (perhaps in the same sense as the English “bad penny”). William may have met 
this story, or proverb, in some patristic source. 

De unwerso 1061bB-D. 

De uniwerso 1062aE. 

The ilusion William described reminds one of an elaborate illusion described in a much later 
necromantic manual; see Richard Kieckhefer, Forbidden Rites: A Necromancer’s Manual of the Fifteenth 
Century (Stroud: Sutton, 1997), 50-53. 

De unwerso 1065aB. “inter ossa crurtum vaccae unius” — this is probably meant to be the sensory 
foundation on which the demons build the illusion of sexual intercourse with the queen. 

Ibid. 1065aD. 
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Ibid. 1066aH-bF. The same figure as “Dame Habonde,” appears in the Roman de la Rose. See John 
M. Steadman, “Eve’s Dream and the Conventions of Witchcraft,” Journal of the History of Ideas 26, 
no. 4 (1965): 571. 

De unwerso 1066bG. 

An edition of the Latin text of the magical theory (which was excised from some translations), 
together with a brief commentary, may be found in Antonella Sannino, “‘Facere cessare mirabilia 
rerum’: magia e scienza nel ‘De mirabilibus mundi.” Studi filosofict 30 (2007): 1000-16. 

Sannino identifies the source as Avicenna’s commentary on De anima; Ibid., 50. There is clearly 
some similarity here to William of Auvergne’s theory of the vis imaginations (perhaps because Avi- 
cenna was a common source); though it should be noted, for William, the effects of the imagination 
are illusory, while for ps.-Albertus they are real. 

Thomas Aquinas, Swmma contra gentiles (‘Turin and Rome: Editio Leonina, 1946), HI.103. I am in- 
debted to the analysis of this chapter and the next, in Marrone, “Magic and the Physical World in 
Thirteenth-Century Scholasticism,” 174-80. 

Summa contra gentiles 111.104. The attribution of particular effects to heavenly action goes beyond 
Avicenna’s Neoplatonic theory of general celestial causation. ‘The editor of the Leonine edition of 
Aquinas’s works suggests that he had in mind De cwitate dec X.11, where Augustine quotes with ap- 
parent approval a passage from Porphyry’s Letter to Anebo, in which the Platonic philosopher argues 
that the banal, or immoral, effects of magical rituals cannot be imputed to the celestial gods, but 
are the work of demons. 

Thomas Aquinas, Scriptum super libros sententiarum magistr: Petr. Lombardi Episcopi Panisiensis. 4 vols., ed. 
Pierre Mandonnet and Marie Fabien Moos (Paris: P. Lethielleux, 1929-47), book II, dist. 7, q. 3, 
art. 1. 

Scriptum super libros sententiarum, Il. dist. 7 q. 3 art. 1. “Daemones ad determinata passiva possunt 
conjungere activa.” This seems to be the first use of this phrase — conjoining or applying actives 
to passives — which will become part of the standard vocabulary thenceforth for understanding 
preternatural effects. For its use, for instance, by Pietro Pomponazzi in the sixteenth century, see 
Anthony Ossa-Richardson, “Pietro Pomponazzi and the Réle of Nature in Oracular Divination,” 
Intellectual History Review 20, no. 4 (2010): 441-42. 

The classic text on this important medieval and Renaissance category is Lorraine Daston and 
Katharine Park, Wonders and the Order of Nature, 1150-1750 (New York: Zone Books, 1998). 

Scriptum super libros sententiarum, II. dist. 7 q. 3 art. 1. 

Ibid. dist. 8 q. 1 art. 5. 

Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theologica, 6 vols. (Turin, 1891), I. q. 114 art. 4. 

For Oresme’s dependence in this and other works on William of Auvergne’s De uniwwerso, see Bert 
Hansen, Nicole Oresme and the Marvels of Nature: A Study of his De causis mirabilium with Critical Edition, 
Translation, and Commentary (Toronto: Pontifical Institute of Mediaeval Studies, 1995), 57. All future 
page references to Oresme’s De causis mirabilium will be to this edition. On the fortuna of Oresme’s 
work in the history of scepticism, see Stuart Clark, Thinking with Demons: The Idea of Witchcraft in 
Early Modern Europe (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1997), 265-66. 

Meteora I1.4 (373b1). 

De causis narabilium ch. 1, 1. 120 (p. 156). There is perhaps an echo here of the castle illusion de- 
scribed by William of Auvergne. 

De causis mirabilium ch. 1, Ul. 177-8 (pp. 160-61). 

De configurationibus 2. 25. 35; Marshall Clagett, Nicole Oresme and the Medieval Geometry of Qualities and 
Motions: A Treatise on the Uniformity and Difformity of Intensities known as Tractatus de configurationibus quali- 
tatum et motuum (Madison: University of Wisconsin Press, 1968), 336. All future page references will 
be to this edition. 

De configurationibus, 2. 26. 

Tbid., 2. 27. 

Ibid., 2. 29. 

Tbid., 2. 31. 

Ibid., 2.32 (pp. 360-61). 

Tbid., 2. 31 (pp. 358-59). 

Oresme referred the reader to Witelo’s uncompromisingly naturalistic and anti-demonic De natura 
demonum; Witelo considered illusions of supernatural beings that can accidentally seem to arise in dim 
light. This text is edited in Jerzy Burchardt, List Witelona do Ludwika we Lwéowku Slaskim: Problematyka 
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teortopoznawcza, kosmologiczna 1 medyczna (Wroclaw: Ossolineum, 1979). Renata Mikolajczyk, “Non 
sunt nisi phantasiae et imaginationes: A Medieval Attempt at Explaining Demons,” in Communi- 
cating with the Spirits, ed. Gabor Klaniczay, Eva Pocs and Eszter Gsonka-Takacs (Budapest: Central 
European University Press, 2005), 40-52 provides a useful summary and analysis of the treatise. 
De configurationibus, 2. 33. 

This point is well made by Simon During, Modern Enchantments: The Cultural Power of Secular Magic 
(Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 2002), 32. 

Jakob Sprenger and Heinrich Institoris, Malleus Maleficarum (Cologne, 1520), ch. 9 (sig. G3r). 

For an account both of the contemporary and modern scholarly reaction to this part of the Malleus, 
and its sources in folkloric accounts, see Moira Smith, “The Flying Phallus and the Laughing In- 
quisitor: Penis Theft in the ‘Malleus Maleficarum,”” Journal of Folklore Research 39 (2002): 85-117. 
Penis theft is still blamed on witches in parts of the world. See http://www.reuters.com/article/ 
us-witchcraft-idUSN23 19603620080423. 

De civitate dei, 18. 18. 

Ibid., 10. 8. 

Sprenger and Institoris, Malleus Maleficarum, sig. G3v. 

Ibid., sig. G4r. 

See also During, Modern Enchantments: The Cultural Power of Secular Magic, 33. 

Sprenger and Institoris, Malleus Maleficarum, sig. G4r. 

Ibid., sig. G4v. 

Ibid., sig. Gdr. 

During argues, more strongly, that the ambiguity of the distinctions in the Malleus is inevitable, 
because of the authors’ conceptions of reality and unreality, as expressions of God’s will. Human 
illusion, or magic as entertainment is, in his reading of this passage, deliberately placed under sus- 
picion (despite its apparent exemption), because its means, and the kind of reality it produces, are 
identical to the works of the devil. See Modern Enchantments: The Cultural Power of Secular Magic, 33. 
The first sign of this sceptical attitude towards these experiments seems to be in the seventeenth 
century, in the work of Athanasius Kircher. 

On this sort of material, see Bruno Roy, “The Household Encyclopedia as Magic Kit: Medieval 
Popular Interest in Pranks and Illusions,” Journal of Popular Culture 14 (1980): 60-69; Melitta Weiss 
Adamson, “The Games Cooks Play: Non-Sense Recipes and Practical Jokes in Medieval Litera- 
ture,” in Food in the Middle Ages: A Book of Essays, ed. Melitta Weiss Adamson (New York: Garland 
Pub., 1995), 177-96. 

See Helen Cooper, “Magic That Does Not Work,” Medievalia et Humanistica 7 (1976): 131-46. 
Cooper’s interest is different from ours; she points out that, because of its ease in resolving plot dif- 
ficulties, magic came to be seen as banal and uninteresting in medieval literature. Far more exciting 
was magic that failed, or magical objects that were never used. 

Matthew Dickie has a little on ancient performers in Magic and Magicians in the Greco-Roman World 
(London: Routledge, 2001). On medieval jugglers, see Laura H. Loomis, “Secular Dramatics in the 
Royal Palace, Paris, 1378, 1389, and Chaucer’s “Tregetoures,”” Speculum 33, no. 2 (1958): 242-55. 
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In the societies of the late Middle Ages, courts — those of sovereigns and those of secular and 
ecclesiastical princes — are privileged domestic spaces for the political elites, places of power 
representation and centres of rivalries of all kinds, involving often illicit practices. The use 
of magic and repression of it should be considered in this highly competitive sociopolitical 
context, where individual strategies seem to oppose the norms imposed by the Church and 
the secular powers. But recent research focused on some particularly revealing periods of 
crisis suggests that the sovereign powers — those of the Pope, kings and territorial princes — 
have not built themselves up only in opposition to magicians, sorcerers and witches, but also, 
to some extent, with their help. 


Courtly magic 


Magic is an essential component of courtly romances and court culture from the Central 
Middle Ages to the Renaissance. It appears particularly in the Arthurian literature and 
the “antique romances” of 1150-70, especially in the Roman d’Alexandre and in Benoit de 
Sainte-Maure’s Roman de Trove. Benoit, a tourangeau cleric who was probably in the service 
of King Henry II and Eleanor of Aquitaine, defines himself in his Roman as devin (diviner, 
soothsayer). Although it applies to the field of romantic fiction, this identification encourages 
David Rollo to speak of a translatio nigromantiae parallel to the translatio studi and contemporary 
with the construction of the myth of Toledo as a capital of magic.' Indeed, the affirmation of 
courtly magic corresponds to an imaginary appropriation process that forms the basis of the 
superiority of the clerical /itteratt, that is mastery of the Latin language and its grammar. It is 
testified by the promotion of a new meaning of “gramaire” in Old French: when Ulysses and 
Diomedes came to Troy, the first wonderful thing they saw was a “a pine tree, with branches 
of refined gold cast through magic, nigromancy and grimoire” (“Devant la sale aveit un pin/ 
Dont les branches furent d’or fin/ Tresgetees par artimaire,/ Par nigromance e par gra- 
maire,” Roman de Troie, vv. 6265-68). The rhyme “artimaire/ gramaire” also appears in the 
Roman de Thebes and its association with “nigromance” gives a double meaning to the word 
“gramaire”, grammar and grimoire, the second one refering to a book of conjuration whose 
magical properties allow one to do many things, including raise a person from the dead.” 
Perhaps, like the invasion of magical themes in Arthurian literature, this transfer from 
the area of clerical magic and miracle to the fictional universe in the vernacular aims “to 
challenge the clerics’ monopoly of the sacred and to affirm the legitimacy of the supernat- 
ural domination claimed by the aristocracy”.’ But it is more generally a phenomenon of 
acculturation between “clergy” and “chivalry” that is taking place here, a phenomenon 
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better observable in the court societies of the three last centuries of the Middle Ages.* In 
any case, the fact that the character of the court magician is often more positive than neg- 
ative in the vernacular literature confirms the importance of social demand in this area. 
In German romance, for example, “magicians were not just fringe figures, representatives 
of superstition and low culture, but elegant, learned and powerful courtiers, whose services 
were valued in the center of power.” Courtly literature has probably done more to inspire 
the attitude of governments on this than the warnings pronounced by court clerks like John 
of Salisbury in his Policraticus (1159). 


Magic at court in the thirteenth century 


Significantly, it is at the court of two princes who claim their universal sovereignty through 
the title of emperor and who are in close contact with Arab—Muslim culture, Frederick I 
Hohenstaufen and Alfonso X of Castile, that magic was promoted in the thirteenth century 
as a way to strengthen their power. 

In fact, it is as astrologus imperatorts Romanorum et semper augusti at the southern Italian court 
of Frederick IT that Michael Scot (+ 1235 or 1236) seems to have composed the Liber intro- 
ductorius, an extensive astrological and cosmological compilation in three books. This text 
poses many problems of manuscript tradition, which explains why it is still not entirely pub- 
lished: we have two versions of it, short and long, neither being complete. It is unlikely that 
either is a true copy of the original. The long version was preserved notably in a manuscript 
copied in northern Italy sometime between 1320 and 1340 for Hugh IV of Lusignan, King 
of Cyprus; it is full of contradictions, perhaps in part because it was unfinished. Perhaps 
Michael Scot did not have the material resources to harmonize all the work. Moreover, this 
long version was interpolated around 1287 by Bartholomew of Parma.° 

One of the most remarkable aspects of the Liber introductorius lies in the contradiction be- 
tween the prologue’s global condemnation of magic as an enemy of the Christian faith, and 
an obvious fascination not only for magical angelology, integrated into a comprehensive 
view of the cosmos, but also for the most explicitly demonic practices. These were deemed 
effective even though they were not authorized by the Church. So magic 1s defined as “an 
art that destroys the religious link with the divine law and converts to the cult of the devil,” 
while a little later the prologue describes a ritual of hydromancy or cristallomancy, in which 
a girl aged five to seven years 1s called to repeat word for word, after the magister, a conjura- 
tion of the spirit Floriget to know the truth about a thief. Michael Scot (or whoever pretends 
to be him) even mentions, in the chapter De noticia artis nigromancie pertinentis ad_ymagines of 
the long version, two magical treatises that smell of sulphur: first, a kind of demonological 
Who’s Who entitled Liber perditionis animae et corporis, 


which deals in the order of all functions of the demons and their names, parts of 
the world where they remain until they can be diverted from their pain and where 
they stand to be called to serve [men], and what orders [of angels] they fell; 


and second a Liber consecrationis composed by him to be a modus operandi of the aforementioned 
demons’ catalogue.® Moreover, Scot admits he practised astral magic and used his expertise 
in this area to the advantage of his contemporaries, friends, relatives, servants and the bene- 
ficiaries of his “domestic love” (amore domestico). This seems to indicate an internal use in the 
Sicilian court of Frederick II. 
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The long version of Liber introductorius is valuable in that it illuminates the judgement of 
Dante Alighieri on Michael Scot, “who knew very well all the games of magical tricks” (In- 
Jerno, XX, vv. 115-17). However, one may question the authenticity of this version, well fitted 
to discredit Frederick I through his astrologer, while the short version, deprived of most of 
the deviant passages, seems more “politically correct” but may be the result of an equally fic- 
titious construction. The legend of Michael Scot is inevitably linked to that of Frederick II. 

King of Castile and Leén (1252-84), cousin of Frederick II and son of Ferdinand HI and 
Beatrice of Swabia, Alfonso X was chosen as king of the Romans in 1257 and renounced the 
imperial throne in 1275. The cultural model he wants to follow, which contributes to the 
attribution of the nickname e/ Sabio (the Wise or the Savant), is Solomon’s: like Solomon, 
the king must participate in the divine wisdom, which gives him the power to govern and to 
be a “lord of justice, connoisseur of good and prudence”. Hence the importance he attaches 
to his legal work; but that wisdom is supposed also to animate his quest for “philosophy 
and all other sciences”, to give him the ability to know nature and its secrets, to understand 
the past and try to predict the future, like the famous king of Israel, who was understood 
since Antiquity to have been a kind of exorcist, magician and astrologer. Alfonso’s policy 
of patronage for the translation and composition of scientific and magical books must be 
understood in this context. Moreover, Alfonso X is a direct heir of Arabic science as well as 
a dreamer searching for universal knowledge. It is in this spirit that in 1254 he states that he 
wishes to establish, in Seville, in his privileged place of residence, estudios e escuelas generales 
de latin e arébico. There 1s a direct link between that decision and the patronage of scientific 
translations by the Wise King. His policy in this regard is remarkably coherent: it transfers, 
mainly in the Castilian language, the Arabic science of the stars and Arabic and Jewish 
magic. His activity in this last field appears in the following table. 


Magical works translated or written under the patronage 





of Alfonso X? 
Date Title Authors Translators Translations’ Characteristics 
completed Lapidario “Abolays” Yehudaben Compendium of four lapidaries 
in 1250, and others Moshe and _ translated from Arabic to Castilian 
revised ca. Garci Pérez 
1275 
1256-58 — Picatrix Maslama Yehuda ben Magical compendium translated from 


al-Ourtubt Moshe and Arabic to Castilian and from Castilian to 
Aegidius de Latin 


Thebaldis? 
1276-79 — Libro de las 2 ? An astral magic compendium translated 
Jormas e from Arabic to Castilian 
_ymagenes 
ca. Libro de ? ? An astral magic compendium translated 
1280-84 — astromagia from Arabic to Castilian 
? Liber Razielis —? Iohannes A compilation of magic translated in 
in seven books clericus part from Hebrew to Latin and then to 
(Juan Castilian, as suggested by the prologue, 
d’Aspa?) or a Latin compilation based in part on 


a older version in two books and perhaps 
falsely attributed to Alfonso X in the 
fourteenth century 
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The Lapidario was completed in 1250, two years before the accession of Alfonso to the 
throne of Castile, and was revised in around 1275. It is kept in an original manuscript of the 
Escorial. It is actually four separate lapidaries; the first and most important is attributed to an 
“Abolays” of whom nothing is known. The whole was translated into Castilian by the prin- 
cipal Jewish translator of the entourage of Alfonso, Yehuda ben Moshe ha-Kohen, helped 
by Garci Pérez, cleric of the King. The first three lapidaries are astrological. In Abolays’ 
lapidary, 301 stones are classified according to the twelve signs of the zodiac. In the second 
lapidary, the stones are classified according to the thirty-six decans; in the third according to 
the seven planets, and in the fourth in the order of the Arabic alphabet. 

In addition to the Lapidario, which may be considered a work of natural magic, Alfonso 
X commissioned the translation and composition of several treatises on astral and ritual 
magic, and was the only European sovereign of the Middle Ages to have done so. Two as- 
tral magic compilations in Castilian date from the last eight years of his reign: the Lzbro de 


10 and 


las formas e ymagenes, now lost but of which remains a very detailed table of contents, 
the Libro de astromagia, of which remains the original manuscript, a superb illuminated co- 
dex of the Vatican Library where we find ten texts and forty remarkable miniatures repre- 
senting the degrees of the zodiac signs, the decans, the mansions of the Moon, the talismans 
of the planets and signs, the planetary angels, sacrifices to the spirits of the planets and 
the accompanying suffumigations.!! But above all, the Castilian king left his mark in the 
history of magic by the translation of two famous works, the Picatrix and the Liber Razielis. 
The Picatrix is a Latin translation of the Ghayat al-Hakim (The Aim of the Wise), a compen- 
dium written in al-Andalus in the middle of the tenth century by Maslama al-Qurtubi.’? It 
was made from a Castilian version (of which only fragments remain) written in 1256 at the 
request of Alfonso X, but the prologue does not reveal the identity of the translators; per- 
haps Yehuda ben Moshe for the Castilian version and Aegidius of Thebaldis for the Latin. 
Aegidius translated for Alfonso two major astrological works from Castilian, the Liber de 
wudicits astrorum of Hali Abenragel and Hali Abenrudian’s commentary on Ptolemy’s Quad- 
ripartitum. Allegedly inspired by more than 200 treatises, among which are different astral 
magic works, the encyclopeadia of the Brethren of Purity and the Book of Nabatean agricul- 
ture, the Picatrix gives great prominence to the magical and astrological talismans, prayers, 
sacrifices and suffumigationes stellarum intended to influence the planetary spirits. It has been 
partly written and translated from the perspective of its potential political and military use, 
even if that purpose is unequally manifested among its four books and their chapters. ‘This 
is particularly the case in chapter 5 of Book I, where politics is one of the main goals (ten of 
thirty-three), almost equal with love—unlove affairs (eleven) and with prosperity or physical 
destruction (nine).!3 There are thus talismans “to be loved by reges and magnates”, “for the 
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master [of a country] to be loved by his people who will always obey him”, “to get a dignity 
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from the master’, “to increase the power of cities that will continue to be prosperous”, “to 
destroy an enemy”, “to destroy a city”, “to prevent buildings from being built”, “that the 
king’s wrath fall on someone” and so on. But it is in chapter 7 of Book II that we found this 


beautiful ritual inspired directly by Eastern astrolatry: 


If you want to pray to the Sun and ask him something, for example to ask for the 
grace of a king, for love of lords and the benefits generated by this, you will make 
the Sun favorable by placing it in the ascendant, and in his own day [Sunday] and 
hour. Put on a king’s clothing, silky, yellow and mixed with gold; place on your head 
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a golden crown and on your finger a gold ring, and you will take the appearance of 
the most eminent Chaldean [Persian] men, as the Sun was the master of their as- 
cendant. Enter into a remote house reserved for the operation; put your right hand 
on the left and look at the Sun with caution and humility [...] Then take a golden 
censer and a beautiful rooster with a beautiful neck [stc: a beautiful crest in Arabic]. 
Above his neck, put a small lighted candle wax that is located at the far end of a 
stick [of aloe in Arabic] to the length of one palm; in the heat of the censer put the 
suffumigation described below. As the Sun rises, turn the rooster up to it and, while 
the smoke of the incense rises continuously, say: 

You who are the root of heaven, who are greater than all the stars and all the 
planets, you who are holy and honored, I ask you to grant my prayer, to give me 
the grace and love of such a king and all other kings. I implore you, for He who 
gives you life and light. You are the light of the world. I invoke you with all your 
names: Yazemiz [s7c: for Sams] in Arabic, Sol in Latin, Maher in Chaldean, Lehuz 
in Roman [Byzantine Greek; Lehuz is a transliteration of Helios], Araz in Indian. 
You are the light of the world and its brightness; you stand in the middle of the 
planets. It is you who, by your virtue and your heat, produce generation in the 
world [...] Task you, by your height and your will, to deign to help me that such a 
king and all other kings on earth put me in an elevated and sublime position, and 
that I will have domination and height as you who are the master of the planets and 
stars, from which they receive light and radiance. I ask you, you who are the root of 
all the firmament, to have mercy on me and be attentive to the prayers and requests 
that I have made.'* 


Perhaps this operation was never put into practice in late medieval Europe: it is in complete 
contradiction with the Christian faith; we find no trace of the Picatrix in European libraries 
before 1425, and among the twenty manuscripts preserved of this famous treatise, none 
dates from before the mid-fifteenth century. Nonetheless, this kind of text reveals the expan- 
sion of the potential scope of magic allowed by the Arab—Latin translations of the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries. 

As for the Liber Razielis, inspired by the Sefer Raziel ha-Malach (the Book of the Angel 
Raziel), itis preserved in two main versions: a version in two books, translated from Hebrew, 
seems the oldest but is only preserved in a manuscript of the mid-fifteenth century (Paris, 
BNF, MS lat. 3666); and a version in seven books placed under the patronage of Alfonso 
X and whose translation seems to have been done by a cleric of his entourage called in the 
prologue “Iohannes clericus” and identified by Alfonso d’Agostino as Juan d’Aspa. The 
version in seven books is preserved in two main manuscripts: in the oldest, an Italian codex 
of the second half of the fourteenth century, the Liber Razielis is isolated, while in the second 
one, which dates from around 1500, the treatise is accompanied by ten appendices, whose 
translation seems to have also been commissioned by Alfonso X.'° According to Alfonso 
D’Agostino, this version of the Liber Razielis was established from a Castilian translation 
made around 1259!°; according to Damaris Gehr, the attribution of this version to the pa- 
tronage of Alfonso is a fiction that does not predate the fourteenth or fifteenth centuries.” 
In fact, we are probably dealing not with a translation from Hebrew into Latin through 
the Castilian, but with a Latin compilation of which the Castilian version is lost, coming 
perhaps partly from Hebrew via the version in two books. 
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Anyway, the basic theme that unites the pieces of this puzzle is the secret initiation, essen- 
tial to the exercise of power. Raziel (“secret of God” in Hebrew) is an angel who appeared to 
Adam three days after his expulsion from Paradise and who gave him a magic book reveal- 
ing the mysteries of creation. Two annexes to the Liber Razielis are devoted to the Semaphoras: 
a knowledge of this hidden and omnipotent God’s name, found by Solomon, is likely to give 
to the magician king, a new Moses, a quasi-divine power over the elements and men, a 
power that could allow him to know the secrets of his people and defeat his enemies. 

One can see here the phantasmagoric aspect of the motivations of Alfonso X’s patronage, 
especially at the end of his reign, when he was in a particularly delicate political position. 
The long version of the Liber Razielis nevertheless circulated in Spain and, from the four- 
teenth century, in France and Italy. Two of these volumes were recorded in the library of 
Charles V and Charles VI of France, the latter having also recovered the original manu- 
script of the Alfonsine Astromagia and a French translation of the Libro de las formas e ymagenes, 
commissioned by his uncle, John, Duke of Berry.'® 


Magic and political affairs in the late middle ages 


It is clear enough that the proliferation of texts and magical manuscripts that can be ob- 
served in Europe from the fourteenth century and even more in the fifteenth century may 
be explained by a sociocultural demand concerning first some members of court society and 
their vicinity. This is particularly evident for magical tricks and illusionist performances as 
part of court entertainment, of which we can see some remarkable examples in manuscripts 
coming from fifteenth-century military engineers, such as those of Conrad Kyeser’s Bellifortis, 
of which the most beautiful specimen was sent in 1405 to Rupert, King of the Romans, or 
Giovanni Fontana’s Bellicorum instrumentorum liber.'° But it is also the case for ritual magic trea- 
tises requiring the participation of clerics such as the Clavicula Salomonis (Key of Solomon), 
reported for the first ttme by Pietro d’Abano in 1310, where three chapters of Book I are 
devoted to experiments of grace and favour, of hatred and destruction and of mockery and 
deception." Even if we take the example of necromancy (more exactly “nigromancy”, that 
is demonic magic and divination), we can see, reading the mid-fifteenth-century manual 
published by Richard Kieckhefer, that aims of the same type are almost predominant: in this 
manual, fourteen experimenta of forty-two, that is a third, can be qualified as illusions; four are 
for the acquisition of a horse or a spirit with its appearance, two are to obtain a boat or a fly- 
ing throne, two others are expected to lead to the emergence of a banquet and a castle with 
its defenders and an innumerable army and, finally, three rituals are intended to achieve in- 
visibility.) And if we accept Kieckhefer’s idea that this kind of magic was particularly suited 
to a “clerical underworld”,”? we must clarify that we do not see it as an underworld mainly 
composed of disaffected clerics, but rather as an underground and informal network, whose 
real or supposed influence may ascend to the top of both secular and ecclesiastical society. 
The place occupied by the charges relating to magic in the great wave of political tri- 
als of the early fourteenth century, orchestrated by the lawyers of the entourage of the 
King of France Philip the Fair and their allies against Pope Boniface VIII, the Bishop of 
Troyes Guichard and the Templars, can be better explained in this context.?? Magical 
practices, real or imagined, have become power issues of great importance between the 
kings of France and England, the papacy, the cardinals and prelates, their advisors and 
other members of their courts. The policy of repression of magic and divination performed 
by Pope John XXII (1316-34) against great prelates like Bishop of Cahors Hugues Géraud, 
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the Archbishop of Aix Robert de Mauvoisin, the Visconti of Milan and other more modest 
individuals (mostly members, like him, of the clergy in southwestern France) may be seen in 
a similar perspective, although John XXJI, after asking in 1320 a panel of experts whether 
the ritual magic practices could be considered as a factum hereticale, finally move back on 
that point, for fear of being overwhelmed by the Inquisition.** Hence, perhaps, the unof- 
ficial publication in 1326 or 1327 of the bull Super illius specula, which remained apparently 
in draft form in the archives of the Avignon papacy until the revelation of its existence by 
Nicolas Eymerich in his Directortum Inquisitorum (1373), and the impunity that seems to have 
benefited some high-flying magicians such as the Catalan cleric Beranger Ganell, a mem- 
ber of the entourage of King Jacques HI of Mallorca and author of the Summa sacrae magicae, 
a major treatise probably started at the royal court in Perpignan but completed in 1346, 
while Jacques and Beranger were in exile in Montpellier.?° 

Astral magic seems even to have been used at the court of France, during the reign of 
Charles V (1364-80), for a military issue. If one believes the Italian astrologer Antonio 
da Montolmo, known as author of a De occultis and manifestis, “Master Thomas de Pizan 
of Bologna, then physician to the King of France [Charles V], expelled the English com- 
panies from the Kingdom”, adapting against the English soldiers the first experimentum of 
Thabit ibn Qurra’s De imaginibus (translated into Latin from Arabic in the twelfth century), 
designed to drive scorpions away from any place: 


Having shared in imagination the whole territory of the kingdom of France into 
four parts, he took a certain amount of land in the middle of the territory, as well 
as a certain amount of land in the middle of each of the said four parts. [...] While 
the ascendant was in Scorpio, the Moon was in the same sign and Mars was retro- 
grade in Gemini, five images [talismans] were made [...] representing a naked man, 
images which were immediately filled and consolidated, and on the front of each 
image was marked the name of the King of England or the master of the said com- 
panies. [...] Then, on time and under the aforesaid constellation, the said images 
were buried by several people, toward the middle of the territory, and each of the 
other four to the middle of the fourth part of that territory, reciting these words: 

This is the perpetual burial and total destruction and annihilation of N. — that is 
to say the captain or king — and all his office and his supporters. This is their per- 
petual expulsion from the kingdom [...] so that neither he nor any of his officers or 
any of his followers can in any way remain in this realm, but be forever expelled and 
put to flight irreversibly as this work will continue, with God’s permission. Amen. 

And the images were buried upside down with hands or arms behind their backs. 
And in no time, that is to say in a few months, all the above companies fled the 
kingdom without a fight. [...] The names of the expulsion that were written on the 
back of each of the five images were these: “Baliatot, Hariaraiel, Kafieil, Abrail, 
Afal, Haidaienil, Maimeil, Kafieul, Gemeo, Helin, Varchalin, Arsal, disturb you, 
grab you and run away from this kingdom, you and all your supporters!” 


The twelve names cited here are names of angels and demons of the planets, so we may note 
the illusory nature of the concept of imago astronomica being purely natural, formulated in the 
middle of the thirteenth century by the author of Speculum astronomiae, when one seeks to put 
it into practice. Furthermore, the only possible date corresponding to the rare astronomical 
event described in this text — a retrogradation of Mars in Gemini, with the Moon in the 
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ascendant in Scorpio — which could coincide with the presence of Thomas de Pizan at the 
court of France (1365-87) is 25 October 1375 at seven o’clock in the morning. Dawn would 
probably be a good time for a magic ritual, but France and England are in a truce period 
(since 1 July 1375) and the English do not need to be driven out of the heart of the kingdom, 
since they have already left ... so we have here an exemplum which poses as an experimentum.?° 
Apart from this fictional exploit, magic and magicians appear to have played only a minor 
role in the course of the Hundred Years’ War. But at a time when almost everyone believes in 
the reality of their power to spread the good and the bad, “nigromancers” represent impor- 
tant psychological weapons that alter the balance of power and a potential danger that must 
be taken into account, used or destroyed. This is particularly the case, it seems, at times of 
crisis or apparent weakness of royal or papal power, such as during the madness of Charles 
VI (1392-1422). Charles was the subject of a half-dozen magical attempts intended to deliver 
him from his evil. Other examples include the madness of Henry VI, the end of the Great 
Schism and the end of the reign of Charles VII, when Otto Castellani was accused of having 
used the services of the magician Pierre Mignon to replace Jacques Coeur as treasurer of the 
king.”’ The court of the Duke of Burgundy, at the end of the principality of Philip the Good, 
seems also to have been a laboratory in this matter, as is shown by the extraordinary trial of 
which John of Burgundy, Count of Etampes, was the object in 1463.78 He was accused of hav- 
ing sponsored and participated in, using the services of two doctors and an apothecary from 
Brussels, an attempt at the hatred bewitchment of Count Charles de Charolais (the future 
Charles the Bold) and love bewitchments of Philip the Good and the King of France, Louis 
XI. This double attempt was considered by one of the witnesses at the trial, also a physician of 
Brussels, as intended to put “in the court of Monseigneur [Philip the Good] the most serious 
trouble which was in the court of a prince for a hundred years”. It provoked the vengeance of 
Charles the Bold, who shortly after his accession as Duke of Burgundy in 1468 expelled John 
of Burgundy, meanwhile become Count of Nevers, from the Order of the Golden Fleece. 
The political use of sorcery and English kings’ fear of it have been well studied since 
the 1970s.?9 But it is only recently that the role of magic affairs in court societies has been 
studied without a positivistic point of view that sees in these affairs nothing more than phe- 
nomena of political manipulation. If we examine more closely the example of Charles VI’s 
reign, we see that between 1390 (two years before his first attack of madness) and 1410, at 
the courts of the King of France and of the Pope and in princely circles, a series of about 
twenty magic cases. They seem to become epidemic, despite their diversity, because they 
primarily affect the curial circles. Combining the approach of magical practices and the 
political aspects, we find here that magic does not play only an instrumental role but may 
be considered as a central function in the exercise of power. The magicians claim “to bind 
and unbind”,?° thus usurping the power of the clergy, the official Church and emerging 
States, and becoming guilty of a crime against divine and human majesty. That is why 
the question of omnipotence, which is at the heart of magical practices, also explains at 
key moments how magic may become a kind of State heresy, articulating the power of the 
prince and the omnipotence of God. This is vividly illustrated by Jean Petit’s justification 
of tyrannicide (1408), which for the first time in Europe fully detailed the different degrees 
of majesty affected by these criminal practices in order to exalt a defence of majesty itself.*! 
So the famous affair involving Jean de Bar, magician of the Duke of Burgundy Philip the 
Bold, and the condemnations of magic by the Parisian Faculty of Theology in 1398 are not 
at all isolated, as the persecution of magic is the counterpart of magic’s success and of the 


danger it poses for holders of political power.°” 
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According to William R. Jones, “ the English ‘witch-plots’ of the fifteenth century were 
promoted by the same conditions a century before in France — fierce partisanship on the 
highest levels of society, dynastic uncertainty and a politics of crime and scandal’”*? — but the 
situation is not the same in Italy, where learned magic seems to have been more tolerated. 

It is no coincidence that a large proportion of late medieval magical manuscripts pre- 
served now are of Italian origin.** The better conservation of astral magic codices in Italy 
than elsewhere in Europe may probably be explained by the sociocultural advancement 
of astrology in universities and the Italian city states during the Renaissance. Conversely, 
Solomonic magic manuscripts were more likely to be preserved in England and Germany, 
in connection with the development of the first books of exorcism in Germany around 
1400 and in reaction against the Roman papacy during the Reformation. A review of a 
manuscript such as Paris, BNF, Italian 1524, copied in 1446 for a member of the court of 
the Duke of Milan Filippo Maria Visconti, differentiates between the spheres of public and 
private in the upper classes of the city states of the peninsula in a manner that is more pro- 
nounced than usual elsewherein Europe. This manuscript includes an anonymous Necro- 
mantia containing nearly 250 experiment, and an Italian translation of the Clavicula Salomonis 
taken very probably from a copy of the Latin text that was in the library of the Duke Filippo 
Maria in Pavia in 1426. An original thematic feature of this codex, probably related to its 
being in Italian and to the fact that the recipient was a lay member of the ducal court, lies 
in the balance of love and sex magic. This is especially so in the Necromantia, of which two- 
thirds of the expertmenti concern secret love and sexuality. 

The position of learned magic in the East-Central European royal courts is more uncer- 
tain.*? Wenceslas IV, Holy Roman Emperor and King of Bohemia (1361-1419), possessed 
some books of divination and ritual magic in his library and had a copy of Kyeser’s Belli- 
Jortis. Another copy of it can be identified in the book collection of Wenceslas’s brother, the 
next Emperor and Hungarian king Sigismund of Luxembourg. Kyeser spent some time in 
several courts, the most important of which was that of Wenceslas. He may have played 
the role of a court magician and may have also been involved in the political conflicts of 
the court of the two brothers. A few decades later, Henry the Bohemian, probable author 
of the Prayer Book of King Wladislas — a rare example of treasure hunting, combining a series 
of prayers and incorporating parts of the Ars notoria, the Liber vistonum of John of Morigny 
and methods of crystallomancy — found himself in a delicate situation in the Polish court. 
In 1429, he was accused of conjuration of demons and propagation of Hussite ideas, and 
he was almost executed as relapsus, like Jean de Bar thirty years before. But unlike Jean de 
Bar, royal support saved his life and he was only imprisoned. Benedek Lang concludes that 


while the magician’s political influence in the royal court made the case of Jean de Bar 
more serious, and led ultimately to his execution, in the East-Central European area, 
monarchs stood on the other side, usually trying to defend the magician under trial. 


Future directions 


“Magic at court is thus a complex and shifting issue, for a long time visible more in fears and 
accusations than in actual evidence.”°° This judgement is all the more true for those parts 
of Europe where first-hand documentation is almost totally lost and we know about magical 
practices in a way even less fully and directly than elsewhere. Such 1s the case of the Iberian 
Peninsula in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, where magical manuscripts appear to 
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have been systematically destroyed, probably due to the effectiveness of the Spanish Inquisi- 
tion, and the magicians’ activities are known almost solely through external sources such as- 
prosecutions and treatises against magic arts. In fact, we have proof that manuscripts of this 
kind were still circulating at the court of Castile in the fifteenth century: Enrique, Marquis of 
Villena, in his Tratado de agjamiento (Treatise on the Evil Eye), composed around 1425, refers to 
the Picatrix, to the Kyranides, to the Hebrew Kabbalah, to Costa ben Luca’s De physicis hgaturis 
and to the Liber aggregationis ascribed to Albertus Magnus.*’ The literary fame of Enrique de 
Villena, the obvious passion he shows for magic, divination and astrology in several of his 
works, and the fact that part of his library was burned after his death in 1434 by the Bishop 
of Segovia Lope de Barrientos helped to make a kind of Spanish foreshadowing of the Faust 
myth.°8 But we cannot see the wood for the trees and there is still certainly much work to do 
on magic in Spain and Portugal in the late Middle Ages. 

Another field of research related to the study of curial circles which remains largely unex- 
plored is that of magical recipes and books of secrets in vernacular languages other than Eng- 
lish or French, less marked than treatises in Latin, and sleeping especially in Italian libraries.°° 

Finally, itis necessary to undertake a systematic study of the social status of magic actors — 
professional magician did not really exist except as a romance character or a stereotype — as 
well as of the distribution of tasks between men and women in magic affairs that affected 
the courts and their periphery. Some great ladies, who were accused of magic, such as 
Countess Mahaut of Artois (in 1316), Eleanor Cobham, Duke Humphrey’s second wife (in 
1441) or Jacquetta of Luxembourg, King Edward I'V’s mother-in-law and dowager duchess 
of Bedford (in 1469), may have sponsored some political spells, but witches seem most of 
the time to have played a secondary role in curial magic affairs. However, courts, cities and 
rural societies located close to each other were porous environments that communicated 
freely, and where practices and rituals circulated unchecked by any barrier between literate 
and illiterate people. 
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MAGIG AND GENDER 


Catherine Rider 


The relationship between magic and gender has received substantial attention since the 1980s 
when, in response to the rise of women’s history and gender history, scholars of early modern 
witchcraft began to examine why women were disproportionately likely to be put on trial as 
witches in many parts of Europe. Work on this issue has since taken a wide variety of approaches, 
from early analyses that focused on misogyny as the motivating factor for witch trials, to more 
sophisticated discussions that set witchcraft in the context of wider attitudes to the body, sexuality 
and gender roles in early modern society.! More recently, attention has also turned to the men 
who were accused of witchcraft, and the relationship between witchcraft and masculinity. 

Magic and gender, then, is a well-established topic for research but much of this work 
has concentrated on the witch trials of the late fifteenth to seventeenth centuries rather than 
on the Middle Ages. In contrast, as the chapters in this volume show, the research field of 
medieval magic has developed in other directions, with much research into magical texts, 
ecclesiastical discourses about magic and the records of fifteenth-century trials, to name a 
few key areas. Many studies of these topics mention gender but it has rarely been their major 
focus. For example, a 2001 article by Michael Bailey suggested that the emphasis on women 
in fifteenth-century writing about witchcraft marks an important departure from earlier ec- 
clesiastical condemnations that focused largely on learned, demonic magic practised by men, 
but this is one part of a broader argument about changing conceptions of magic in the later 
Middle Ages.? Similarly, Jean-Patrice Boudet’s 2006 survey of medieval magic notes (follow- 
ing earlier work on late medieval witchcraft trials) that in the fifteenth century, documented 
accusations against women began to outnumber those against men for the first time. Like 
Bailey, Boudet links this development to a change in the kinds of magic that concerned the 
ecclesiastical and secular authorities: before the early fifteenth century, the authorities focused 
primarily on ritual magic, which was almost exclusively a male activity, whereas after this 
time, new concerns about popular magic and the growing association between magic and 
devil worship made it easier to imagine women gaining access to magical power. However, 
this is a small part of a large volume, much of which focuses on learned forms of magic and 
their social contexts.* Several scholars based at the University of Lausanne, who have done 
important work on fifteenth-century witchcraft trials in the Alps, have also raised issues of 
gender (notably Martine Ostorero and Catherine Chéne), and this work will be discussed in 
more detail below.° Nevertheless, the majority of the Lausanne studies focus on other issues 
such as the development of the image of the witches’ sabbath, trial procedures and the range 
of factors that caused certain individuals to be brought to trial. 

Thus, although there have been important insights, comparatively little work has dis- 
cussed magic and gender in depth for the Middle Ages, or has ranged across different kinds 
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of source material to explore broader patterns. This chapter will survey what has been done 
so far and suggest some future directions. It will start by highlighting the questions that 
have been studied most often, which focus on the relationship between magic and women. 
To what extent was magic especially associated with women in the Middle Ages? If magic 
was strongly associated with women, why was this and how might it be connected to the 
development of the stereotype of the female, devil-worshipping witch in the fifteenth cen- 
tury? From there, the chapter will move on to look at two smaller bodies of research that 
have discussed gender: studies that examine how far individual magical practices were re- 
garded as male or female activities, and work on one of the major source bases that has been 
used in recent years to assess how far learned stereotypes about magic — including gender 
stereotypes — may have reflected the situation in practice: trial records. 


A female activity? Stereotypes and the origins of the female witch 


The idea that women were especially likely to do magic appears in some very well-known 
medieval sources. One of the most notorious and most often quoted is the Malleus Malefi- 
carum, written in 1486 by two inquisitors, Heinrich Kramer (also known as Institoris) and 
Jakob Sprenger, to describe the comparatively new crime of diabolical witchcraft: 


Everything is governed by carnal lusting, which is insatiable in them [women] ... 
and for this reason they even cavort with demons to satisfy their lust. More evidence 
could be cited here, but for intelligent men it appears to be reasonably unsurprising 
that more women than men are found to be tainted with the Heresy of Sorcer- 
esses ... Blessed be the Highest One, Who has, down to the present day, preserved 
the male kind from such disgraceful behaviour.° 


According to Kramer and Sprenger, this connection between magic and lust made women 
more likely than men to do all kinds of magic, but it also made them especially likely to do 
magic in order to control love and sex — arousing love, causing impotence or infertility, or 
even stealing men’s penises. ‘The Malleus discussed these subjects in detail, and modern schol- 
ars have also done so, with the unusual stories of penis theft attracting particular attention.’ 

A reading of the Malleus can therefore give the impression that medieval clergy viewed 
magic as a female activity, at least in part because of misogynistic anxieties about women’s 
sexuality and fears about the power magic might give women over men. This idea contains 
some truth but in the last twenty years, scholars have explored the Malleus and other ecclesi- 
astical texts that talk about women and magic in more depth, seeking to add complexity and 
nuance to this general picture. Hans-Peter Broedel’s 2003 study of the Malleus emphasized 
that Kramer and Sprenger’s views did not come out of nowhere; rather, they drew on older 
misogynistic stereotypes and took material from a range of earlier texts which stated that 
women were more prone than men to commit the sins of magic and “superstition”. Where 
Kramer and Sprenger departed from these stereotypes was in their assertion that witchcraft 
was almost always done by women, which was a more radical position than the one taken by 
their sources.® Other scholars have sought to put the Malleus into its fifteenth-century context 
by arguing that its emphasis on women was part of a wider change taking place in attitudes 
to magic. In particular, Bailey, Boudet, Ostorero and Chéne have highlighted that many 
fifteenth-century clerics placed a greater emphasis on women’s magic than could be seen in 
earlier texts: like Broedel, they argue that Kramer and Sprenger adopted a position that was 
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radical but comprehensible in the light of what other writers were saying.’ Around the same 
time, another scholar took a different approach to the Malleus’s misogyny. Walter Stephens’s 
2002 study of demonology and sex highlighted that only a small part of the Malleus discusses 
women’s propensity for witchcraft. For Stephens, modern historians focus too much on mi- 
sogyny and ignore other important aspects of this complex text.!° Despite their different ap- 
proaches and conclusions, these studies have all underlined the importance of placing the 
Malleus’s comments on women in a broader intellectual context instead of discussing them in 
isolation and allowing this one text to dominate discussions of medieval magic and gender. 

While the studies cited above have focused on changing attitudes to women and magic 
in the fifteenth century, other scholars have turned instead to the period before 1400. The 
impulse behind this work has often been to trace the origins of the fifteenth-century ste- 
reotype of the female witch. Therefore, several studies have focused on identifying ear- 
lier sources that depict women engaging in magical practices similar to those described in 
fifteenth-century witchcraft literature such as flying or love- and sex-related magic.!! 

Many of the texts used for this enterprise have been works of canon law, theology or 
pastoral care and a number of these did indeed associate women with certain kinds of 
magic in ways that resemble the later stereotype of the witch. The most influential and 
most discussed of these texts is a piece of canon law first recorded by Regino, abbot of 
Priim in around 906 and known from its opening word as the Canon Episcopi.!* In this 
canon, Regino criticized women who believed they flew with the goddess Diana at night. 
He argued that these women could not really fly but were instead deceived by the devil, who 
made them mistake dreams of flying for reality. In the mid-twelfth century, the Canon was 
copied into Gratian’s Decretum, which became one of the main canon law textbooks used 
in medieval universities, and from there its ideas were transmitted to many later writers, 
including eventually fifteenth-century treatises on witchcraft.'? Later, witchcraft writers 
took a very different view of these night flights from Regino: unlike him, they often saw 
the women’s flights as a real, physical phenomenon rather than a dream. But however the 
women’s flight was interpreted, this much quoted and authoritative passage singled out 
women as the believers in one form of magic that later became a key part of the witchcraft 
stereotype and so has attracted scholars’ attention. 

One of the major challenges for medievalists when they study comments on women and 
magic such as those found in the Malleus Maleficarum or the Canon Episcofi is that most of 
those comments were written by educated clergy. Our view of whether magic was, or was 
not, seen as a female activity in the Middle Ages is therefore dominated by the views of one 
social group, men who were on the whole expected to be celibate and (if they were university 
scholars, friars or monks) spent much of their time in all-male environments. Arguably, these 
men may have been especially likely to regard magic as a female sin or to repeat misogynistic 
stereotypes about “superstitious” women who were lustful and easily deceived by the devil. 
Sources produced by and for other sectors of society do exist: as other chapters in this volume 
make clear romance literature, medical and scientific texts and archaeology allow us to ex- 
plore other, less ecclesiastical perspectives. Nevertheless, when we study stereotypes relating 
to magic and gender, it 1s often difficult to move beyond ecclesiastical depictions of magical 
practitioners such as Regino’s or Kramer and Sprenger’s and hear other voices. 

This does not mean that any discussion of medieval women and magic tells us about little 
except general clerical misogyny, however, and detailed studies have offered a range of more 
nuanced interpretations. One approach has been to explore the diversity of views among 
the educated clergy who wrote the majority of our sources. This approach has stressed that 
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medieval “ecclesiastical” writing on magic was not monolithic and instead encompassed a 
wide range of authors and genres. “Ecclesiastical” texts ranged from detailed, scholastic trea- 
tises like the Malleus Maleficarum or one of its key sources, Thomas Aquinas’s Summa Theologiae, 
to the simpler sermons and treatises on sin and confession which were designed to educate 
the clergy and laity and which are discussed in detail in Kathleen Kamerick’s chapter in this 
volume. This large body of texts, written across Europe, over several centuries, and across 
many genres, did not offer a single view of magic and its practitioners. There were some 
common themes: for example, drawing on St Augustine, most clergy associated magic with 
demons and condemned it. Nevertheless, they varied in their details and emphases. Work by 
Michael Bailey, Kathleen Kamerick and Alain Boureau, as well as my own work, has there- 
fore sought to explore the range of clerical views of magic and the debates that took place 
among learned writers.'* These scholars have shown that although some authors stated, or 
implied, that women were especially prone to magic and the related sin of “superstition”, oth- 
ers described both male and female magical practitioners. For example, exempla (short moral 
stories collected for use in sermons) told stories of male magicians who invoked demons as 
well as describing “superstitious” women.' There were also ecclesiastical writers who did not 
say much at all about the gender of magical practitioners and preferred to focus on different 
issues, such as the exact nature of the relationship between magicians and demons, or the 
question of whether or not certain unofficial ritual practices were legitimate or superstitious.!° 

More work could be done to explore both the diversity of clerical views and the long-term 
continuities. Looking at the differences between genres of ecclesiastical writing is one possible 
approach: did certain genres, such as canon law or exempla, lend themselves to discussing gender 
in particular ways? Variations over time and space are also a fruitful area for study. As noted 
above, several scholars have argued that women became increasingly associated with magic in 
the fifteenth century but what, ifany, changes took place in earlier centuries and how regionally 
specific were they? To what extent do we see a Europe-wide clerical attitude to magic, fuelled 
by the use ofa common language, Latin, and by international organizations like the universities 
or the orders of friars that spread texts and ideas across a wide geographical area? Alternatively, 
do we see significant regional variations as we do in the fifteenth century when the stereotype 
of the devil-worshipping witch appeared earlier in some areas than others? 

Although much of the work on whether or not women were seen as more likely to do magic 
has focused on ecclesiastical sources, it is worth noting that in recent years another genre 
of writing has also attracted attention: works of literature. Corinne Saunders’s chapter in 
this volume outlines the developments that have taken place in literary scholarship so they 
will not be discussed in detail here, but these developments include discussions of gender. 
In her 2010 survey of magic in medieval English romances, Saunders identified a variety of 
images of magical practitioners of both sexes, including the male physician who practises 
natural magic; the woman healer; the (usually) female practitioner of harmful magic; the 
clerical “nigromancer”; and the fairy mistress.!’ Beyond this, she also argues that women 
have a particular association with the supernatural in many romances.!® As with work on 
ecclesiastical sources, women’s magic has attracted more attention than men’s. For exam- 
ple, Laine E. Doggett’s study of Old French romances takes women as its focus, looking at 
their roles as healers and practitioners of love magic in these texts.!? Heidi Breuer’s study 
of magic and gender in medieval and early modern English literature discusses both male 
and female magicians, but the primary focus is on the development of the stereotype of 
the female, wicked witch.?” Individual medieval works depicting women magical practi- 
tioners have also attracted attention. A striking example is Fernando de Royas’s Celestina, a 
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Spanish work first published in 1499, which depicts an elderly procuress invoking the devil 
and engaging in love magic on behalf of a male client. Among the many studies of this 
complex text are several that have sought to relate de Rojas’s powerful depiction of a female 
magical practitioner to contemporary stereotypes of the female witch.”! There is more that 
can be done, however. As with ecclesiastical writing, male magical practitioners deserve 
more attention, and so, too, do the differences between different texts, places and periods. 
The ways in which these literary images of magicians — male and female — interacted with 
stereotypes found in other sources, such as ecclesiastical texts, also deserve further study. 


The gendering of magical practices 


In addition to discussions of whether medieval magic was generally associated with women, 
scholars have also asked whether certain types of magic were especially likely to be associated 
with either women or men. Recent scholars have varied in the extent to which they have seen 
medieval magical practices as linked particularly to one gender, or to any other identifiable 
social group. Richard Kieckhefer, for example, has formulated the concept of a “common 
tradition” of medieval magic, arguing that many magical practices were widely shared across 
society. They were done by clergy and laity, men and women.”” By contrast, other scholars 
have identified certain forms of magic as more likely to be associated with women, or with 
men. Female forms of magic have often received more attention than male ones, but men 
have not been ignored. This section will look at two examples that have received recent 
discussion: magic connected with love and sex, which is often linked to women, and ritual 
magic, which is often viewed as a male activity. 

Magic relating to love, sex and fertility is probably the form of magic most often cited 
by modern scholars as a female activity. Individual medieval writers, such as the authors 
of the Malleus, who as we have seen linked love magic to women have attracted attention, 
and Richard Kieckhefer has also pointed out that women were more likely than men to 
be accused of doing love magic in trial records.”? Scholars have varied in how they inter- 
pret this information. On the one hand, Kieckhefer emphasizes that although women were 
more likely than men to be accused, this does not mean they were necessarily more likely 
to do love magic in practice: rather, men may have found it more convenient than women 
to blame their sexual transgressions on magic, and they may also have been more able to 
make the authorities take their allegations seriously.?* On the other hand, some scholars 
have suggested that women may really have been more likely than men to use forms of 
magic relating to sex and reproduction. Textual amulets to help women in childbirth were, 
unsurprisingly, intended to be used to benefit women, although since they were written 
documents, they were probably produced by men and men are often expected to play lead- 
ing roles in performing the rituals involved.” To take another example, the association 
between women and magic to cause impotence is so persistent in case records and in ec- 
clesiastical condemnations that it may reflect a real tendency for women to use this form 
of magic on men in particular situations, although even here accusations may reflect male 
insecurities and fears of what an angry former girlfriend might do to them rather than the 
realities of practice.?° However, as these examples show, it is extremely difficult to write 
about certain forms of magic as women’s magic because most of the surviving sources were 
written by men rather than by the women themselves. It is therefore almost impossible to 
know how far they reflect a genuine difference in practice and how far they draw on the 
kinds of stereotypes about women, sex and magic discussed in the previous section. 
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By contrast, it is much easier to identify one form of magic as a largely male activity: the use 
of learned ritual and image magic texts. Medieval sources such as exempla often depict male, 
learned magicians, often clerics, invoking demons with books and magic circles. In this case, 
it is possible to compare the stereotype with evidence of practice, thanks to the survival of a 
large number of manuscripts of medieval magical texts. These manuscripts demonstrate how 
socially restricted an activity learned magic must have been. Reading a magical text or carry- 
ing out one of the operations described in them required literacy in Latin, access to books and 
sometimes knowledge of the liturgy. These skills and opportunities were gendered and men 
were far more likely to possess them than women. Moreover, only certain men had these skills: 
clergy and others with some education. In 1997, an early, influential study of ritual magic by 
Richard Kieckhefer suggested that magical texts were owned and read by a particular social 
group, a “clerical underworld” consisting of men such as university students in minor orders, 
priests who did not have a regular, full-time position in a parish church, monks and friars. 
These men all had some education and knowledge of the liturgy, as well as the spare time to 
experiment with magical texts.?’ Since 1997, more detailed studies of the ownership of mag- 
ical manuscripts have tended to confirm this impression and have identified many owners of 
magical texts as monks, university masters or students.?® They have also noted the impor- 
tance of physicians as owners of manuscripts containing image magic texts.7? Women were 
not completely excluded from this world: Claire Fanger and Nicholas Watson’s chapter in this 
volume describes the involvement of John of Morigny’s sister, Bridget, in learned magic, and 
other female readers may yet be identified in what is still a developing field of scholarship. 
Nevertheless, learned magic seems overwhelmingly to have been practised by men. 

The relationship between this largely male readership and the contents of magical texts 
has also attracted some attention. The most detailed interpretation has been offered by Frank 
Klaassen, who argues that ritual magic texts reflect the fears and desires of the clerics and 
scholars who read them, and so are gendered in their goals and aspirations. The large number 
of rituals to gain knowledge or intellectual skills therefore reflects the value placed on these 
things by clergy and university scholars. Rituals to gain wealth, acquire status symbols such 
as horses or win the favour of a powerful person may reflect the wishes of scholars or clerics 
who desired social status and needed to win the support of their superiors in order to build 
their careers. Even rituals to gain the love or sexual favours of women may reveal specifically 
male anxieties on that score, despite the fact that celibacy was officially the norm in universi- 
ties and other clerical environments. Meanwhile, alongside these rituals, some texts contain 
stories that sound like wish fulfilment, presenting their authors as “a ‘man’s man’, intelligent, 
materially successful, controlled, and bold”.°° These goals and stories may seem to contra- 
dict the high-minded prologues of many magical texts that stress the importance of secrecy, 
chastity and asceticism but Klaassen sees these two strands as complementary: it is this very 
asceticism that gives the readers of magical texts the power to achieve their goals, and this 
again reflects the value placed on self-discipline and learning in clerical culture.*! 

An article on secrecy in ritual magic by Jean-Patrice Boudet and Julien Véronése also 
sheds light on the gendered nature of magical texts, although this is not its main focus. In 
particular, Boudet and Véronése discuss how the prologues of some ritual magic texts em- 
phasized that magic was an activity only suitable for a chosen few because it allowed the op- 
erator to do bad things as well as good ones. This elitism had a gendered aspect but gender 
was bound up with other factors such as age and intellectual and moral qualities: one text, 
the Liber Razielis, warned the reader: “You should not reveal your secrets to a woman, nor a 
child, nor an idiot, nor a drunk.”*? So far these explorations of magic and masculinity have 
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focused primarily on ritual magic. It will be interesting to see how this area develops in the 
future and whether similar features appear in other genres of magical texts. 

The gendering of other forms of magic has received less attention. It is not clear, for exam- 
ple, to what extent healing or divination was gendered or whether there were gender differ- 
ences between different forms of healing and divination. In part, this is due to the difficulties 
posed by the sources that often do not present healing or divination as particularly male or 
female activities (in contrast to their depictions of women doing love magic or men calling 
up demons) but more could be done to unpick the stereotypes and accusations that we do 
see in, for example, exempla featuring healers and diviners. Another potential line of enquiry 
is to investigate whether the same kinds of healing, divination or other forms of magic were 
viewed differently when done by men and when done by women. Here, differences of em- 
phasis and language in our sources may be important, as well as radical disparities in what 
men and women were believed to do. For example, several studies of fifteenth-century witch 
trials have suggested that although judges asked men and women similar questions about 
the witches’ sabbath, they asked women for much more detail about the sabbath’s sexual 
aspects, which may mean they viewed men’s and women’s participation in the same activity 
differently.°? The reasons why certain forms of magic might, or might not, be gendered are 
also worth exploring further. In the case of learned magic, the gender of the practitioners 
reflects the skills and education needed, but this may not have been equally true for other 
forms of magic that did not rely so heavily on literacy and access to books. 

The ways in which gender interacted with other factors are also important. When it came 
to defending oneself against accusations, a person’s gender is likely to have interacted with 
their social position, occupation and reputation in determining how their activities were re- 
garded and how suspicions were dealt with. Historians of witchcraft from the fifteenth cen- 
tury onwards have emphasized the importance of rumour and reputation in determining who 
might be accused of magic in court, and what the result might be.** Early modernists have 
gone further than medievalists in teasing out these connections between reputation, social 
status, gender and magic. In this, they are aided by the more extensive sources surviving from 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries such as inquisition records that contain very detailed 
descriptions of the people accused of magic, their reputations and their alleged activities. Us- 
ing these sources, several scholars have suggested that prostitutes were often seen as specialists 
in love magic, rather along the lines depicted in the fictional Celestina. They have offered 
different views of why this might be. It may be that prostitutes really did do love magic more 
often than other women, because their livelihood depended on inducing passion in clients and 
subsequently keeping their love. On the other hand, prostitutes may simply have been more 
likely than women with better reputations to end up on trial.*? Medievalists may not be able 
to explore these issues in so much detail but they can ask similar questions. 


Accusations and trials 


By the later fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, we have a body of source material that allows 
us to go beyond norms and stereotypes and begin to ask: How many women and men were ac- 
cused of magic? What kinds of magic were they accused of and did this vary along gendered 
lines? Trials for magic survive in steadily increasing numbers from around 1375 onwards and 
especially after 1435.°° Although these records come with their own challenges, they allow us 
to approach the gendering of magic in a different way from studies based on ecclesiastical or 
literary sources and to identify broad patterns as well as focusing on individual cases. 
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In a study of late medieval witch trials published in 1976, Richard Kieckhefer noted that 
around two-thirds of the accused were women, and phat the proportion of women accused, 
compared to men, rose during the fifteenth century.*’ More recent work on fifteenth-century 
Swiss trial records has sought to bring greater nuance to this picture and has stressed that 
although a general “feminization” of witchcraft did take place in this period, the numbers of 
men and women brought to trial varied considerably between regions. In some areas, men 
continued to outnumber women even at the end of the fifteenth century.*° These studies have 
also shown the extent to which the gendering of trials depended on whether the witches were 
tried by a secular or ecclesiastical tribunal, though the impact of this also varied. Susanna 
Burghartz’s comparison of trials in Lausanne and Lucerne has found that, contrary to what 
we might assume about clerical misogyny, the proportion of women in witchcraft trials con- 
ducted by the secular eachoriics in Lucerne was far higher than in trials conducted by the 
inquisitors in Lausanne.*? This was not always the case, however, and Kathrin Utz Tremp 
found the opposite pattern in late fourteenth- and early fifteenth-century Freiburg: in towns 
and before inquisitors, women appeared in greater numbers, whereas in the countryside and 
before secular tribunals, men outnumbered women.'? The picture is one of local diversity 
within a general trend towards “feminization”. 

There has, therefore, been important work on Switzerland but records from other parts 
of Europe deserve further study. Areas such as England that did not see large numbers of 
trials for magic have, not surprisingly, attracted comparatively little attention but it is still 
possible to draw some conclusions. In a study of fifteenth- and sixteenth-century church court 
records from the diocese of Canterbury Karen Jones and Michael Zell have suggested that, 
although the number of magic cases brought before the church courts was low, there were 
some differences in the kinds of magic men and women were accused of. Women were more 
likely than men to be accused of harmful magic while men were more likely to be accused of 
magical treasure hunting. Conversely, other forms of magic, such as healing or finding stolen 
goods, were linked to men and women in roughly equal numbers.*! More can be done in local 
archives across Europe to explore whether these or other patterns are found more generally. 

Another tribunal that has been comparatively understudied by historians of magic is 
the medieval inquisition. In part, this is probably because inquisition records from before 
the fifteenth century yield less information about magic than we might expect. Medieval 
inquisitors, unlike early modern ones, focused narrowly on heresy rather than on other 
sins against the faith. Nevertheless, occasional accusations of magic do appear such as the 
case of Raymond of Pouts, a diviner, in the Toulouse records of 1277.4 Emmanuel Le 
Roy Ladurie’s well-known study of early fourteenth-century Montaillou also identified a 
handful of references to magic, when individuals who were called before the inquisition for 
heresy mentioned that they had consulted diviners or noted omens.” It is not yet clear how 
much can be learned about gender from these scattered examples but there may be more 
information to be uncovered here. 

A final and perhaps more fruitful line of enquiry would be to investigate the gendering of 
trials and accusations at royal and aristocratic courts such as those that occurred in early 
fourteenth-century France or in England during the Wars of the Roses. These courtly ac- 
cusations of magic have received considerable attention, as Jean-Patrice Boudet shows in 
his chapter in this volume, but this has often focused on the political aspects of these cases 
rather than on the gender of the accused. There do seem to be some gendered patterns at 
work, however. It seems that women may have been more likely than men to be accused of 
love magic at court as they were in other contexts. In England, there are the examples of 
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Alice Perrers, mistress of Edward III, who was accused by her enemies of gaining the king’s 
affections by magic; and Eleanor Cobham, duchess of Gloucester, and Elizabeth Woodville, 
wife of Edward IV, who were both accused of using magic to induce their royal husbands to 
marry them. Anna Brzezinska has discussed similar cases from sixteenth-century Poland 
of royal wives and mistresses accused of love magic and argues that, as in non-courtly love 
magic cases, these accusations were a convenient way to shift the blame for men’s unaccept- 
able behaviour to their wives or mistresses. In a royal context, it allowed courtiers to avoid 
blaming the king directly for his misconduct or for the amount of attention he gave to cer- 
tain women.** However, other courtly accusations of magic seem less obviously gendered: 
both men and women were accused of using magic to cause harm or death to their enemies, 
for example. Further research is needed to confirm or qualify these impressions. 


Future directions 


There has, therefore, been important work on medieval magic and gender, ranging across a 
wide variety of periods and kinds of source material. Nevertheless, there is scope for more 
and each section of this chapter has suggested questions and areas that scholars could ex- 
plore in greater detail. Scholarship on several relevant genres of source is developing rapidly, 
including literature, magical texts and the archaeology of magic and there is scope for more 
work focused on gender here. Many of the other kinds of source discussed above also deserve 
further exploration by historians interested in gender, including sermons and confession trea- 
tises, canon law and trial records. Much remains unpublished in all these genres, and detailed 
work in local archives as well as larger libraries may reveal interesting texts or comparatively 
understudied sets of records. Scholars doing this work will need to keep an open mind about 
their exact focus because it may be that there is not always a vast amount of material on 
magic, let alone the gendering of magic, to be found in these sources: the medieval English 
church courts, for example, devoted far more time to other offences. In these cases, magic, 
or gender, may be best treated as one aspect of a broader study. Thus, Karen Jones discusses 
magic as part of a book-length study of crime in late medieval and early modern Kent as well 
as co-writing an article on witchcraft in the church courts.” Conversely, the works of Bailey 
and Boudet cited at the beginning of this chapter discuss gender as one aspect of changing 
attitudes to magic. There is therefore an element of luck in finding substantial amounts of 
relevant material but as Jones and Zell’s study shows, even a comparatively small source base 
can suggest interesting patterns. 

In addition to studies that focus on particular texts or kinds of text, work is also needed 
to explore the links between different kinds of evidence: for example, looking at the ways in 
which ideas disseminated through sermons or pastoral literature may have influenced the 
accusations made in trials, or at the links between literature written for a courtly audience 
and the accusations made in royal and aristocratic courts. For example, Franco Mormando 
has argued that the preaching of Bernardino of Siena may have played a part in provok- 
ing the trial of an Italian healer and love magic practitioner, Matteuccia di Francesco, in 
1428, as well as in shaping the accusations against her.*° A chapter on gender in Stephen 
Mitchell’s Witchcraft and Magic in the Nordic Middle Ages, which brings in a range of evidence 
including literature, art and trial records to examine the gendering of magic in one geo- 
graphical area, is another notable example of this approach and identifies both similarities 
and differences between different genres of source in terms of how they presented the gen- 


der of magical practitioners.” 
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Both in-depth studies of individual sources and studies that join together different kinds 
of evidence will be useful in order to interrogate some of the broad patterns that have 
been identified in general studies of medieval magic: that clergy tended to associate magic 
with women, for example, or that magic became increasingly associated with women in 
the fifteenth century. A careful analysis of the sources will allow us to see how universal 
these trends were and to see what other patterns, regional variations or chronological shifts 
emerge. The relationship between women and magical practice, and the development of 
stereotypes of female magical practitioners, are therefore important and have not been 
exhausted, but there are other possible directions too. Stereotypes relating to male magical 
practitioners and the relationship between magic and masculinity would benefit from more 
study, especially because the form of magic that we can most securely identify with one 
gender was learned magic performed by men. 

Finally, there are also broader and more fundamental questions to be asked about the re- 
lationship between magic and gender. How much did gender matter when medieval people 
thought about magic, and under what circumstances did it become important? Were many, 
or most, practices widely shared across society as Kieckhefer’s model of the “common tra- 
dition” suggests, rather than being heavily gendered? There is also the question of how easy 
it was to gain access to forms of magic that were restricted by gender or by other factors 
such as education. There are examples of people hiring a specialist to perform gendered 
forms of magic for them. Thus, Alice Perrers was said to have hired a male magician to 
perform learned magic (a stereotypically male form of magic) to help her with the stereo- 
typically female goal of securing Edward III’s love. Conversely, Matteuccia di Francesco 
was accused of performing love and healing magic for many clients, including at least one 
man.'® If there were many similar specialists whose services were for hire, the gendering 
of love magic or ritual magic may not necessarily have been crucial in practice, because if 
someone did not have the skills to do a particular form of magic themselves, they could hire 
someone who did. As noted earlier, the intersection between gender and age, reputation 
or occupation in how magic and magical practitioners were regarded also merits further 
attention. Research into all these questions is likely to complicate our existing view of me- 
dieval magic and gender by uncovering variations over time, between regions and between 
different kinds of source material, but the answers will add an extra dimension to the work 
on individual sources and contexts discussed elsewhere in this book. 
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Romance transformations 


Corinne Saunders 


Introduction: from fantasy to intellectual history 


An enduring cultural fascination with magic is reflected in its prominence in literature from 
the classical period onwards. Magic, often within the broader context of the supernatural, 
provides crucial plot mechanisms and defines legendary characters. Magical abilities offer 
agency and empowerment — and they present extraordinary challenges to power. While 
magic figures across a range of literary forms, it is most prominent in the genre of romance. 
Magic occurs in the earliest instances of the genre — the romances or novels of antiquity — 
and retains a strong hold on it, as is evinced by the Harry Potter and Lord of the Rings fever 
that has swept the world. Merlin, Morgan le Fay, the Lady of the Lake, Prospero: such fig- 
ures, with their special powers, hold an enduring fascination. It is easy to dismiss magic as 
escapist, attractive in its exoticism, sometimes fearful, perhaps expressive of unspoken desires 
and fears. I have argued for a more realist approach to medieval writing, for looking beyond 
escapism and exoticism to the intellectual contexts of magic, and to the seriousness with 
which supernatural possibilities were taken in this period.! 

From the later twentieth century onwards, scholars have traced a rich cultural history of 
magic for the Middle Ages, building on the groundbreaking research of historians such as 
Valerie Flint on pagan and Christian beliefs and rituals, Richard Kieckhefer on magic in re- 
lation to religion, science and the arts, and Edward Peters on the legal history of prohibitions 
against magical practice.” This book attests to the richness of subsequent scholarship, which 
has explored both popular and elite traditions across Europe, with particular attention to the 
ways that folk and clerical, licit and illicit beliefs intersected, as well as to the crucial connec- 
tion between magic and learning.° Yet, even with such an embarrassment of riches in cultural 
studies of magic and related topics — ritual, witchcraft, the supernatural — connections have not 
always been drawn between different disciplines or different periods and places, as Michael D. 
Bailey argues in his introduction to the inaugural issue of Magic, Ritual, and Witchcraft.* 

This lack of connections has, on the whole, been true of literary studies. Critics have ex- 
plored aspects of magic in a variety of imaginative texts, identifying its prominent role within 
the romance genre and exploring its literary function, most often in relation to ideas of the 
marvellous, the supernatural or “fairy”, and the motifs of quest and adventure. Michelle 
Sweeney’s Magic in Medieval Romance fiom Chrétien de Troyes to Chaucer discusses magic as a lit- 
erary topic that illuminates social and spiritual situations and character motivations, often 
in relation to testing morality and probing ambiguity. While Sweeney draws attention to the 
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cultural importance of magic in the medieval period, her study is largely devoted to close 
readings of a limited number of texts, with a particular emphasis on the different treatments 
of magic in French and English romance.” Postcolonial theory has offered an alternative lens 
through which to consider magic. Geraldine Heng’s wide-ranging Empire of Magic explores the 
political and imperialist project of romance, drawing on feminist, gender and cultural the- 
ory.° For Heng, romance offers an escapist response to the cultural trauma of the Crusades: 
she argues that Arthurian legend, in particular, arises from the encounter of East and West, 
and that the fantasy elements of romance allow for a licit exploration of issues of race, nation 
and sexuality. Her focus, despite the book’s title, is not on magic per se, but rather on fantasy: 
how narratives of wonder illuminate fraught cultural topics while being profoundly shaped 
by Western ideologies. Neither of these studies explores in any sustained way the practice of 
magic: rather, the term is used loosely to signify the marvellous, magical or supernatural. 
Heidi Breuer’s Crafting the Witch takes a different approach to gender in her focus on the 
figure of the witch and its relation to concepts of good and evil, female empowerment and 
gender-blending in medieval and early modern romance. Her study focuses particularly on 
“the villainization of feminine magic” in Arthurian literature during the period following the 
twelfth century.’ Whereas the witch is a nurturing, healing figure in the works of Chrétien de 
Troyes and Marie de France, in later works from the Gawain romances to those of Malory 
and Spenser, witches figure as wicked stepmothers, loathly ladies, temptresses and hags. 

By contrast to previous literary studies, my aim in Magic and the Supernatural in Medieval 
English Romance was to connect romance writing with the rich and complex cultural history 
of magic and ideas of the supernatural. Magic may be seen as a powerful “romance meme” 
of the kind identified by Helen Cooper in The English Romance in Time, a motif that recurs 
across the Middle Ages and Renaissance, treated with cultural specificity and in variously 
original ways, but also dependent for effect on its familiarity to audiences and on its ge- 
neric and literary associations.® Magic is, however, much more than fantasy: it interweaves 
with medicine and ideas of natural philosophy, and with a sense of the marvellous that is 
not just fairytale but intimately connected with the Christian worldview. The romance 
text becomes a place where ideas, beliefs, wishes, fears and imaginings intersect, a site of 
cultural exploration and innovation. Magic in medieval romance is most of all associated 
with bodies: with physical influences that heal or harm, shift shape or place. Yet, for all its 
bodiliness, the affective power of magic also opens onto the mind and questions of sin and 
virtue, intention and identity. 


Healing and harmful knowledge 


Medieval literature must be placed in the context of the thought world of the later Middle 
Ages, with its complex blend of ideas stretching back through classical and Judaeo-Christian 
as well as Germanic and Celtic belief and ritual. The long history of magic, its place in nat- 
ural philosophy and medicine, its use of the cosmic powers contained in plants and stones 
and its connections with demons and the natural world were all fundamental to medieval 
understanding.” Medieval literary texts take up the idea of a mixed tradition of what may 
broadly be termed white and black magic: both concerned with influencing the body, the 
former often connected with the desire to heal, the latter with the desire to harm. 

Writers such as Chaucer (writing in the later fourteenth century) were certainly aware 
of the history of magic.!? Chaucer’s works, as Alexander Gabrovsky has recently shown, 
were shaped by his sophisticated knowledge of scientific theory.'! A familiarity with alchemy, 
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physics, astronomy and medicine, the interconnected disciplines central to learned under- 
standings of magic, is evident across Chaucer’s writings. His depiction in the General Prologue 
to The Canterbury Tales of the “Doctour of Phisik”, a pilgrim perhaps more interested in gold 
than God, is characteristic in its representation of the physician as a practitioner of natural 
philosophy: medicine is “magyk natureel’, requiring the knowledge of anatomy, humours 
and diseases, medicines, especially herbal remedies, and astrology.'” The final book of Chau- 
cer’s House of Fame, a dream-vision poem poking fun at a naive “Geffrey” (II, 729), unwilling 
to learn the mysteries of the cosmos from the eagle who sweeps him up to the heavens, is 
comically dedicated to Apollo, “God of science [knowledge]” (I, 1091). Here, the narrator 
finds himself in the legendary house of Fame, where he sees the practitioners of magic: magi- 
cians, “tregetours” (illusionists, III, 1260), old witches and sorceresses, and “clerkes eke, which 
konne wel / Al this magik naturel ...” (III, 1265-66). They include celebrated magicians and 
enchantresses from different traditions — from classical legend, Medea, Calypso and Circe; 
from natural philosophy, Hermes Ballenus, disciple of the founder of magic, Hermes Trismeg- 
istus; from Biblical tradition, Simon Magus. They also include what seems to be a reference 
to an English magician, “Colle tregetour” (1277), apparently one “Colin T.”, mentioned in 
a French conversation manual (c.1396) and said to have practised in Orléans, “an English- 
man who was a powerful necromancer ... who knew how to create many marvels by means 
of necromancy”.!> Chaucer's description, however, portrays him as more of an entertainer 
than a necromancer, producing a windmill from under a walnut shell. Magicians accompany 
musicians in the house of Fame, their arts of illusion sharing the power to entertain. This 
perception is sustained in Chaucer’s Franklin’s Tale. The lovesick knight Aurelius’s brother 
has the idea of consulting a learned magician to help Aurelius win his beloved Dorigen, the 
wife of another man. The magician’s knowledge of “sciences” allows him to “make diverse 
apparences / Swiche as thise subtile tregetoures pleye” (1140-41). They include illusions of 
hunting, jousting and dancing, but also the more sinister effect of causing the black rocks on 
which Dorigen swears her oath of faithfulness to disappear. The brother envisages this “trege- 
tour” or illusionist as a magician who uses “thise moones mansions ... / Or oother magyk 
natureel above” (1154-55) to harness astrological or natural powers. Learning 1s essential: 
Aurelius’s brother remembers the book he saw on his fellow’s desk, which speaks much of the 
“operaciouns” of the moon (1129) — perhaps an occult work from the Arabic tradition such as 
those attributed to Hermes Trismegistus. In the tale, the clerk’s arts remain those of illusion, 
though they are illusions with the power to affect and harm the lives of the characters. 
Chaucer also suggests a more threatening aspect of such clerical magic. In the House of Fame, 
clerks are depicted as practising image magic, drawing on sidereal powers not just to create 
illusions but “To make a man ben hool or syk” (1270). Ghaucer’s list includes witches, sorcer- 
esses and Phitonesses, practitioners who explicitly employ enchantments and spells, and who 
summon spirits. The final work in the Canterbury Tales, the Parson’s Tale, is a prose treatise on 
the seven deadly sins and their remedies, which rehearses prohibitions of magic found in hand- 
books of penance.'* The Parson places magic as a form of swearing and an aspect of anger: 


But lat us go now to thilke horrible sweryng of adjuracioun and conjuracioun, as 
doon thise false enchantours or nigromanciens [necromancers] in bacyns ful of 
water, or in a bright swerd, in a cercle, or in a fir, or in a shulderboon of a sheep. / 
I kan nat seye but that they doon cursedly and dampnably agayns Crist and al the 
feith of hooly chirche. 

(603-4) 
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The terms “adjuracioun and conjuracioun” imply the forbidden practices of exorcism and 
summoning up spirits or demons. The Parson refers too to the use of ligatures or amulets, 
remedies and “Charmes for woundes or maladie of men or of beestes” (607), so that the tale 
seems tantalizingly to suggest enduring practices of both popular and learned kinds. 

Chaucer’s learning is not typical of medieval romance writing, which does not generally 
engage with the minutiae of philosophy and theology, or display detailed knowledge of 
magical practice. Romance does, however, engage with similar cultural attitudes, ideas 
and beliefs concerning healing and harmful magic, weaving fictions around them. In many 
ways, the classical distinction between mageia, which can be positive, and goeteza, which 
cannot, is retained in the later Middle Ages, in the distinction between natural and illicit 
magic, and this is carried over into literature. Yet romance almost never depicts explic- 
itly demonic magic; rather, it is profoundly concerned with the physical possibilities of 
magic —affecting the body through knowledge of the occult arts. Such arts span both nat- 
ural magic, which most often heals and protects, and “nigromancy”, which tends to in- 
volve more destructive shape-shifting, divination and illusion. The crucial difference lies 
in the motivation of those employing the arts of transformation. Both natural magic and 
nigromancy are depicted as within the realms of human possibility, their use illuminating 
their users and those they affect, but also suggesting the fearful and desirable possibilities 
of medicine and natural philosophy. Ultimately, transformation of the body can shape the 
mind and soul of the victim. Such transformation also, however, reveals the state of the 
practitioner’s soul. 


Romance, medicine and natural magic 


In the course of the fourteenth century, English writers made the romance genre their own, 
drawing on Latin, French, Anglo-Norman and English material and on the well-established 
conventions of the genre, including a recurrent emphasis on the motifs of magic, the mar- 
vellous and the supernatural. The English romances Ywain and Gawain and Beves of Hampton, 
both written in the late fourteenth century, offer compelling examples of the seriousness with 
which romance treats magic and of its close connections with medicine and with women. A 
century later, Malory’s Le Morte Darthur suggests a more dubious aspect of “magyk naturel” in 
its depiction of love magic. ‘These works play on the enduring association of women with the 
practice of medicine and healing, as well as with magic. In a world where military strength 
is critical and the chivalric code depends on individual victory over the body in combat, 
women gain agency through their ability to wield powers that offer them remarkable control 
over the body and further, the possibility of shaping thought and emotion. 

Ywain and Gawain and its source, the twelfth-century French writer Chrétien de Troyes’ 
Le Chevalier au Lion (Yvain), trace the quest of the knight Yvain/Ywain to regain his lady 
Laudine/Alundyne’s love and atone for the excessive devotion to deeds of arms that causes 
him to forget her. His journey leads from madness and despair to a new self-knowledge, 
partly reflected in his companionship with and care for the noble lion he rescues. A strong 
emphasis on healing magic is combined with an interest in contemporary medical ideas, 
and the woman is figured as healer, an image with some mimetic force in a world where 
physicians were rare and medicine was practised by those possessing folk and herbal 
knowledge, especially monks and wise women.’ The account of the cure of Ywain’s mad- 
ness through the use of a magical ointment is finely balanced between marvel and realism, 
and the episode signals and explores the intimate connection between mind and body. 
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A maiden recognizes the sleeping Ywain through a scar, and diagnoses his mental state: 
“Sorow will meng [disturb] a mans blode / And make him forto wax wode [mad]”.!° Her 
mistress 1s persuaded to send a precious box of ointment given her by “Morgan the wise” 
(Morgan le Fay, 1753), with the power to return the wits of the man who is “braynwode” 
(1756). Morgan, rather than figuring as witch or enchantress, is placed by the epithet “the 
wise” as a practitioner of positive natural magic. The maiden is strictly instructed to be 
sparing with the ointment, but empties the entire box in anointing Ywain’s head and body. 
In Chrétien’s text, the narrator’s comment on her folly employs careful medical realism: 
he explains that it is only necessary to anoint the temples and forehead, because Yvain 
only suffers in his brain.'’ Cure is attributed to warmth and to massaging the head. The 
maiden’s action of anointing body and head may, however, be seen as signalling the con- 
tinuum between mind and body in a period when the humours were seen as shaping both. 
Chrétien and his English adapter engage in strikingly precise detail with the ways that such 
a medicinal—magical ointment might work on body and brain. 

The romance of Beves of Hampton (c.1300, based on an Anglo-Norman source) plays ex- 
tensively with the motif of the woman healer in its extended narrative of the adventures of 
Beves, whose exile from his English lands and title leads him to the East, where he makes 
his name as chivalric knight, woos — and converts — the heathen princess Josian, and even- 
tually, returns to England to regain his rightful inheritance. Josian is strikingly learned, 
with sophisticated knowledge of medicine and natural magic: 


While 3he was in Ermonie, 

Bobe fysik and sirgirie 

3he hadde lerned of meisters grete 

Of Boloyne be gras and of Tulete, 

Pat 3e knew erbes mani & fale, 

To make bope boute & bale*.!® *healing and harm 


Records survive of female medical practitioners; Hildegard of Bingen offers a celebrated 
example. The earliest medical faculty, established at Salerno in the mid-900s, was associated 
with women through the legendary female healer Trotula, said to have practised there in the 
twelfth century. Marie de France’s Les Deux Amants (written in Anglo-Norman in the second 
half of the twelfth century) takes up this association in its depiction of how the protagonist 
obtains from his beloved’s aunt in Salerno a marvellous potion that will give him superhu- 
man strength, allowing him to carry her to the top of a mountain in order to win her hand 
in marriage. Josian’s masters are from “Bologna la grassa”, Italy’s great centre of medical 
learning from the early thirteenth century, and from “Tulete” (Toledo), a centre of Arabic 
learning, which flourished in Spain during the period of Muslim rule. Josian herself is iden- 
tified as from the Eastern, Saracen country of “Ermonie” (Armenia), rather than Egypt as in 
the Anglo-Norman version: she is given an exotic origin, but one that is nearer than Egypt to 
Spain and Italy, so that she can readily be imagined as having access to their ancient, espe- 
cially Arabic, traditions of learned medicine. 

Her agency in orchestrating the process of her love for and marriage to the Christian 
knight Beves is remarkable. She heals him through marvellous remedies, “an oyniment” 
to make him “bobpe hol & fere” (716-17) and “riche babes” (732) that render him “bobe hol 
and sonde” (734). Later, she delivers her own twins, having sent her husband and his com- 
panion out hunting to avoid her “paines” (3636). The realism of Josian’s medical practice 
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lends credibility to her more extraordinary skills in natural magic. Her herbal knowledge 
produces transformative effects, most strikingly when she is captured by the giant Ascopard: 


On 3he tok vp of be grounde, 


Dat was an erbe of meche mounde*, *power 
To make a man in semlaunt* bere, *semblance 
A foule mesel* alse 3if a were. (3677-80) *leper 


This is medical magic of an extreme kind: the herb transforms Josian’s appearance to that 
of a leper and causes the Muslim king Yvor to reject her, preserving her chastity. Her herbal 
skills allow her to play with the appearance of an illness that is most often depicted in literary 
texts as fearfully evocative of God’s powers to test and punish. When she is rescued, Josian 
immediately applies “an omiment” that returns her clear bright colour (389 1—92) — perhaps 
evoking a herb such as henbane or verveine, supposed to cure boils. The effect is marvellous 
yet not so very different in kind from that of the earlier healing ointment; this too transforms 
the body, and despite its dramatic impact, it remains within the bounds of imaginable possi- 
bility. Like that in Ywain and Gawain, the scene also works to signal the profound link between 
body, mind and affect: physical transformation evokes revulsion and radically alters the king’s 
intention to ravish Josian. 

The marvellous ointment that can cure all ills finds a counterpart in the idea of the 
marvellous gem. Although the wearing of amulets or ligatures was condemned by the 
Church, the marvellous stone, like the healing plant, could be seen as a material sign of 
God’s grace, a token of the beneficent forces of the universe with a power something akin to 
that of holy relics. As Isabelle Draelants demonstrates in this volume, stones, seen as imbued 
with celestial powers, played an important part in ancient notions of natural magic, and 
such ideas were widely circulated in the Middle Ages, including through the Liber aggrega- 
tionis or Book of Secrets attributed to Albertus Magnus and current from the late thirteenth to 
the seventeenth century. While marvellous stones are extensively treated in learned writing, 
they also readily found their way into the popular imagination and particularly into the 
many protective magical rings of romance. Such objects are especially appealing, for their 
use is open to all who are fortunate enough to obtain them; no skill is needed. 

Romances repeatedly depict rings containing gems “of swich vertu” that they give mar- 
vellous protection, usually from wounds and other kinds of harm, although they may have 
other powers too such as that of bestowing invisibility. The formulaic phrase, “a stone of 
swich vertu”, is significant, for it indicates that the ring is not just vaguely magical but that 
its power 1s contained in the particular stone. The term “vertu” also carries something of its 
modern meaning. Thus, in Ywain and Gawain, Ywain’s lady lends him a ring whose “vertu” 
(1532) will prevent prison or sickness so that he can return to her within a year. The poet 
of Ywain, however, unlike Chrétien, develops the motif to render the power of the ring ac- 
tively moral, dependent upon thinking of the lady and truth in love. Thus, the ring serves 
a double function: it proves Alundyne’s “grete luf” (1543) by protecting and distinguishing 
Ywain from harm, and allows her to test Ywain’s love; if he does not return, it is because 
he does not choose to, rather than because he is prevented. When the ring is taken from 
Ywain’s finger, once he has failed in his promise, he immediately falls sick, succumbing to 
madness. The coincidence of illness with removal of the ring seems to prove its protective 
quality, though this is not the dramatic or narrative focus. Rather, the scene is focused on 
Ywain’s state of mind, as revealed by the ring and written on his body. 
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In Beves, Josian’s skill in natural magic includes possession of a marvellous ring con- 
taining a stone “of swiche vertu” that it preserves her chastity (1469-72). The learning of 
a physician such as Josian would indeed have included knowledge of the virtues of both 
plants and stones. The virtue of her stone echoes that attributed in Pseudo-Albertus’ Liber 
aggregationis to chalcedony pierced with emery: “it is good against all fantastical illusions, 
and it maketh to overcome all causes, or matters in suit, and keepeth the body against ... 
adversaries”.!9 The Anglo-Norman source for Beves and a later English version closer to 
the Anglo-Norman (Manchester, Chetham’s Library 8009, c.1480) describe not a ring but 
a magical girdle: the change to a ring by the redactor of the Auchinleck manuscript or his 
direct source may suggest the association of the girdle with the ligatures and binding or 
weaving magic explicitly forbidden by the Church. This writer was apparently anxious to 
present Josian as not an enchantress but a wise woman with acceptable knowledge of natu- 
ral magic, in particular the medical arts of the East. She can draw on the occult powers of 
nature to transform as well as to heal, but her powers remain within the bounds of the licit. 

Perhaps the most problematic use of “magyk natureel” is to cause love: this 1s repeatedly 
forbidden in early laws, penitentials and treatises, and was taken seriously by the Church. 
The most celebrated romance treatment of love magic is found in the Tristan legend, which 
in all its forms attributes the adulterous love of Tristan and Yseut/Isolde to the potion 
prepared by Yseut’s mother in order to cement her daughter’s marriage to King Mark of 
Cornwall. The story exploits and proves the dangerous power repeatedly recognized in 
laws and canons concerning love magic. Malory’s great Arthurian history, Le Morte Darthur 
(1469-70), which translates and adapts French thirteenth-century prose romances while 
drawing on the fourteenth-century English alliterative and stanzaic Morte Arthur poems, 
offers the most extended engagement with the Tristan story in English romance. Here, La 
Beale Isode and her mother are powerful practitioners of natural, healing magic: Isode, “a 
noble surgeon”, a phrase not connected with her in the French, heals Tristram from his poi- 
soned wound, and her mother’s medicinal skill provides the potion, the positive intention of 
which is made clear.”° The drink is treated with naturalism: “hit semed by the coloure and 
the taste that hit was noble wyne” (VIII.24, 327), and the effect is physical and immediate: 
when Tristram and Isode taste it, “they thought never drynke that ever they dranke so swete 
nother so good to them. But by that drynke was in their bodyes they loved aythir other so 
well that never hir love departed, for well nother for woo” (VIII.24, 327-28). Malory lessens 
the role of this binding love magic, however, by portraying the love between Tristram and 
Isode as arising naturally (“the joy that La Beale Isode made of sir Trystrames there myght 
no tunge telle, for of all men erthely she loved hym moste”, VII.24, 326, Malory’s addition). 
The potion is reduced to a form of apparently natural magic that, although potentially 
harmful in its misuse, ultimately affirms what has already been decided by destiny. Malory 
depicts the love of Tristram and Isode as natural, authorized and in its own terms virtuous — 
though it leads, ultimately, to tragedy. The physical manifestation of magic is deeply con- 
nected to its effects on the mind, its shaping of affective being in the world and of individual 
destiny. Yet, there is also a sense of the limits beyond which natural magic should not go. 


The dark arts of “nigromancy” 


Plants, stones, the occult forces of stars and planets all have the power to transform bodies 
and influence minds. Yet, the magic that employs these is far from the work of demons, re- 
maining within the sphere of medicine and natural magic. Romance writers are also careful 
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to signal when magic transgresses the bounds of acceptability: the term “nigromancy” is 
repeatedly employed to suggest illicit magical arts. The word is understood to find its origins 
in Latin niger, black (rather than Greek, nekros, corpse), and is invariably spelled to indicate 
this, rather than to denote demonic arts. Romances employ the term “nigromancy” to depict 
rituals that are not wholly different in kind from natural magic, but that enter further into the 
conscious practice of magic and are more dangerous, manipulating thoughts and emotions 
as well as bodies. “Nigromancy”, “sorcery” and “witchcraft” are treated as near-similes, and 
the connotation of black or dark arts is pervasive. “Nigromancy” can imply the use of illu- 
sions, and may signal human practitioners whose arts are extreme, dubious and sometimes 
villainous. It may include the power of invisibility, metamorphosis or shape-shifting, manipu- 
lation of mind or body for the purpose of love or power. Schooling in the occult sciences may 
include study of “nigromancy”, which is often represented in material terms closely linked 
to those of natural magic, sometimes supplemented by books that may afford the means to 
summon demons, though this is not made explicit. 

Beves makes clear that the difference between the arts of natural magic and “nigromancy” 
is not one of kind so much as of extent and use, and especially, of the motivation of the prac- 
titioner. Josian is left in the charge of an old king, Garcy, who “muche can of Nygremancy” 
(2298): he possesses a gold ring that allows him to see “What any man dooth in alle bing” 
(2300). His power 1s opposed by the natural magic of a soporific herb placed in his wine by 
Beves’s companion, and he wakes to see in his ring that the queen has fled with Beves. Whereas 
Josian’s protective ring is never characterized as “nigromancy”, Garcy’s use of a magic ring 
equates to divination, a practice repeatedly instanced in prohibitions. Beves suggests that cer- 
tain kinds of intervention are acceptable, especially the use of plants or stones to protect, heal, 
put to sleep or even transform, whereas Garcy’s magical ring is a feature of the exotic, impris- 
oning Eastern world from which Beves must rescue Josian, a world associated with darkness 
and divination. The art of “nigromancy” is set against the skill in natural magic that Josian has 
also gained from the East, but employs to further the beneficent plan of providence. 

The roughly contemporaneous William of Palerne (c.1355), like Beves, traces the movement 
from exile to return, from dispossession to marriage and kingship, this time of two princes, 
Alphonse of Spain and William of Palerne. The narrative evokes in striking and unusual 
detail the rituals of “nigromancy” in its depiction of the evil arts of Alphonse’s stepmother, 
who transforms him into a werewolf. The story opens as the werewolf intervenes to rescue 
William from poisoning by his evil uncle. Here, physical transformation is set against the 
essential nature of the self, which remains noble despite the shifting of external shape. The 
stepmother, Braunde, possesses forbidden learning: 


But lelliche* pat ladi in 30upe hadde lerned miche schame, —*truly 
for al be werk of wicchecraft wel ynou3 che cou3pe; 
nede nadde 3he* namore of nigramauncy to lere. *she had no need 


l 


Of coninge* of wicchecraft wel ynou3 3he cou3de....” *knowledge 


There is no reference, however, to the summoning of demons, and Braunde may be seen as 
misusing natural magic. She transforms the child into a wolf through the use of a magical 


ointment: 


A noynement anon sche made of so gret strengpe 
bi enchaunmens of charmes ... 
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ones wel anointed, pe child wel al abowte, 
he wex to a werwolf wi3tly* berafter, *quickly 
al be making of man so mysse* hadde 3he schaped. *deformed 
(136-41) 


This vividly realized magic is also tantalizingly vague: the learned concoction of an ointment 
may employ manuals of natural magic or more dubious books of necromancy that combine 
physical and astrological rituals with conjuring demons. Ointments, as in Beves and Yoain, are 
repeatedly associated with transformation, but here the power of transformation 1s abused. 
Not demons but human sinfulness is the subject. 

At the end of the work, Braunde is threatened with death by burning, perhaps reflecting 
the poet’s knowledge of Continental or early English laws against witchcraft, or of the clas- 
sification of magic practised against a member of the royal family as treason, punishable by 
death. Under duress, she agrees to come to “hele” the werewolf with her “queynt werkes” 
(4254). The stone is bound about the wolf’s neck, a carefully constructed ligature; a spell 1s 
read from a precious book kept safely in a casket. Again the nature of book is unspecified: 
does it contain instructions for the practice of natural magic, or is it a more sinister collec- 
tion of recipes that conjure demons? There is no suggestion of the latter: rather the practice 
of magic here is made up of a strangely prosaic set of rituals. Yet, the effects of this practical 
“nigromancy” are extreme, transforming man to beast and back again. Braunde’s plea 
for forgiveness and mercy recognizes the failure of magic in the face of divine providence, 
“ich forschop [transformed] pe panne / in pise wise to a werwolf and wend be to spille 
[destroy]; / but God wold nou3t bat pou were lorne [lost]” (4394-96). Her intervention is, 
finally, limited. The virtue of William is retained throughout and ultimately triumphs over 
physical transformation; even Braunde is redeemed, as the conjuror of demons might not be. 

While Braunde fits the familiar paradigm of the enchantress, practitioner of “nigro- 
mancy”, William of Palerne is highly unusual in its description of the accoutrements of 
magic. More typical is the nebulous association of such women with the other world. Most 
celebrated among such enchantresses is Morgan le Fay, drawn into Arthurian legend as 
Arthur’s half-sister but with a history that extends back into Welsh myth, signalled in Str 
Gawain and the Green Knight by a reference to her as “Morgne be goddes”.”” Here, a seemingly 
otherworldly Green Knight challenges Sir Gawain to a beheading contest that leads him 
on a winter journey through the wilds of Britain to a mysterious castle, Hautdesert, where 
the beautiful wife of his host, Sir Bertilak, attempts to seduce him. Eventually, the Green 
Knight is revealed to be Sir Bertilak, and the ancient loathly lady of Hautdesert Morgan 
le Fay, whose shape-shifting magic has been intended to frighten Arthur’s court, cause 
Guinevere’s death and test the renown of the Round Table. The magic that Gawain sus- 
pects to be demonic turns out to be effected by Arthur’s half-sister, his own aunt. Morgan, 
we are told, has been taught her magic arts by Merlin, “bat conable [excellent] klerk” 
(2450), whose mistress the poet claims she is. If she is “Morgne the goddes”, she is also a 
practitioner of human arts, involving “koyntyse of clergye”, skill in (clerical) learning and 
“craftes wel lerned” (2447).?° They can be firmly placed as “nigromancy”, their transfor- 
mations undertaken for dark, malevolent purposes: it is not coincidental that the demonic is 
a recurrent motif in the poem. While Morgan le Fay is typically depicted as beautiful and 
seductive, here Sir Bertilak’s wife functions as the youthful, desirable face of the enchant- 
ress, while Morgan is her opposite, the monstrous old hag. In part, the poem engages with 
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the two faces of the fascinating but fearful other. But as in William of Palerne, the emphasis is 
most of all on the effect of Morgan’s shape-shifting, the testing of Gawain through Bertilak 
and his wife, and hence, the probing of his virtue. It is Gawain’s integrity of mind and body, 
his power to resist sexual desire and his human wish to preserve his life that are the poem’s 
real subject. Magic is the means to the illumination of sin and virtue, and it affords the 
exploration of human being in the world. 

Morgan le Fay is also the central practitioner of magic in Malory’s Morte Darthur. Whereas 
Merlin disappears early from the text, her role spans the entire work. In Morgan, “the fal- 
sist sorseres and wycche moste that is now lyvyng” (VIII.34, 344), Malory repeatedly links 
magic, sexual desire and force in negative ways until the end of the book, when she figures 
as one of the four weeping, black-hooded queens who carry the wounded Arthur to Avalon. 
With her own rival court, she is established as Arthur’s great opponent, using magic where a 
male rival would use military force. Rather than emphasizing Morgan’s innate supernatural 
quality as “le Fay”, Malory relates how she “was put to scole in a nonnery, and ther she lerned 
so moche that she was a grete clerke of nygromancye’” (1.2, 4). Like Braunde’s, Morgan’s arts 
are both human and connected explicitly with the dark, potentially demonic side of magic, 
“nygromancye”. She possesses the arts of illusion and shape-shifting typical of the magician, 
changing herself into the shape of great stones when pursued, and creating the false sword 
and scabbard and the destructive gifts that she sends to the court. Her enchantments are 
violent and treacherous, causing the death of her lover Accolon, and repeatedly ensnaring 
the knights of the Round Table, including Arthur and Launcelot, who is also the object of her 
desire. Enchantment in the Morte is explicitly linked to the possession of male bodies and to 
predatory sexual desire: thus, Morgan le Fay and three queens abduct the sleeping Launcelot 
to a “chambir colde”, and require his love: “Now chose one of us, whyche that thou wolte 
have to thy paramour, other ellys to dye in this preson” (VI.3, 193-94). Later, her apparently 
medicinal attentions place the wounded knight Alexander firmly in her control: 


Than Quene Morgan le Fay serched his woundis and gaff hym suche an oynement 
that he sholde have dyed. And so on the morne whan she cam to hym agayne, he 
complayned hym sore. And than she put another oynemente uppon hym, and than 
he was oute of his payne. 


(X.37, 509) 


Only on promising not to depart for a year is Alexander healed, to discover that he is kept 
by Morgan as prisoner “for none other entente but for to do hir plesure whan hit lykyth hir” 
(X.38, 510). Bodies are her focus; yet always, possession of the body represents possession of 
power and subjugation of the other’s mind. 

Malory creates the impression of a network of female practitioners who possess such 
arts — the damsel of the Lake, Nenyve or Vivien, who turns Merlin’s magic back on him 
when she imprisons him within the wondrous cave that he himself shows to her; “Hallewes 
the Sorseres, lady of the Castell Nygurmous” (VI.15, 216), who aims to ensnare Launcelot 
so that she may keep his body dead if she cannot enjoy it alive: 


Than wolde I have bawmed hit and sered [embalmed and wrapped in waxed 
cloth] hit, and so to have kepte hit my lyve dayes; and dayly I sholde have clypped 
[embraced] the and kyssed the, dispyte of Quene Gwenyvere. 

(VI.15, 216) 
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The reference to embalming also returns us to the motifs of medicine and skill. “Nigro- 
mancy” never strays far away from natural magic, and the powers of its practitioners remain 
limited. Virtue can overcome malignant magic: Braunde is redeemed, Hallewes dies from 
unrequited love and Morgan returns to carry the wounded Arthur to Avalon. Yet, such 
“nigromancy” remains threatening and extreme, in part because its powers can be learned. 
Magic may be used to destroy as well as to heal — to put to sleep, to imprison, to make ill, to 
embalm, even to transform into a beast. “Nigromancy” and natural magic are two sides of a 
coin in romance, and they relate in fundamental ways to notions, both hopeful and fearful, of 
the practice of medicine. The practitioners of magic are ambiguous, threatening but also fas- 
cinating, their powers transformative in positive and negative ways. Magic in romance opens 
the way for experiences that push at, and cross, in believable ways, a boundary of actuality, 
expanding what is humanly possible, transgressing limits in its transformations of minds and 
bodies and its remarkable affective power. 


Future directions: new interdisciplinary approaches 


Romance is just a beginning. There is much other medieval literature to be explored across 
many languages. Scholars are not likely to find detailed accounts of magical practice in other 
literary genres, for such accounts would have been highly risky. They will, however, find the 
recurrence of magic, interwoven with the supernatural and configured in different ways 
across different kinds of texts. As my work on hagiographical and penitential romances has 
suggested, religious texts often oppose the true and enduring power of God to the flawed 
human practice of magic — and sometimes align that practice with the demonic. Saints’ lives 
and other religious works offer a fertile ground for literary exploration within the cultural 
contexts so richly described by recent scholarship. So too do the genres of history and chroni- 
cle. The exploration of lesser known works will allow further research into the connections of 
magic with popular story, superstition, learning, moral teaching, politics, science and belief. 
Also waiting to be explored are later, especially prose romances: some of these, such as Val- 
entine and Orson, edge much nearer to explicit engagement with magic as summoning demons, 
and this subject is taken up in the transition from medieval to early modern, most famously 
in Shakespeare’s depiction of Prospero. The Renaissance reworks the magician as the mage, 
and Renaissance magic plays a powerful role in reshaping literary emphases, as ideas of both 
science and witchcraft gain force. 

Does contemporary interdisciplinary scholarship offer new approaches to reading medi- 
eval texts? The rich possibilities are signalled in Lyndal Roper’s The Witch in the Western Im- 
agination, a “psychoanalytically informed cultural history”, which explicitly aims “to bring 
the investigation of subjectivity into history, that is, to explore how individuals experience 
social processes”, by drawing on the evidence of material culture: books, paintings, arte- 
facts, clothing.”* The collection of essays edited by Sophie Page, The Unorthodox Imagination 
in Medieval Britain, demonstrates the fruitfulness of illuminating through different discipli- 
nary lenses the “various social sites of the medieval imagination”, the complex intersection 
of doubt and belief, attempts at and failures of containment, and the role of the unorthodox 
in making sense of experience.*? Lea Olsan’s essay on medieval literature, for example, 
draws interesting connections between enchantment, delusion and necromancy, comparing 
literary representations of enchantment with those in magical handbooks. 

The subject of magic in medieval literature and culture, with its deep connections to 
medicine, body, mind and emotions speaks in particular to the growing interdisciplinary 
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field of the medical humanities, which brings medicine into dialogue with the humanities, 
with a view both to enriching the humanities and extending biomedical approaches. As 
researchers at the Institute for Medical Humanities at Durham University have argued, 
a properly critical medical humanities 1s also a historically grounded medical humanities: 
literary texts provide crucial insights into cultural and intellectual attitudes, human ex- 
perience and creativity.2° Reading from a medical humanities perspective means putting 
past and present into conversation, to discover continuities and contrasts with later litera- 
ture and thought. Laine Doggett’s study of love magic argues for an approach that brings 
together history of medicine with medieval literary studies, women’s studies and a broad 
range of humanities studies. Doggett suggests that Old French literary texts reflected but 
also influenced practice and perception by their positive presentation of women healers; at 
the same time, she reclaims these figures from traditional associations with charlatanism. 
My recent work has explored the ways mind, body and affect are constructed and inter- 
sect in medieval thought and literature, with a particular focus on how supernatural, par- 
ticularly visionary, experience is portrayed and understood.”’ Pre-Cartesian perspectives 
chime surprisingly closely with current approaches, illuminate the complex interrelations 
of mind and body, and probe the power of affect in resonant and suggestive ways. They 
also open onto ways of understanding that are less accessible in the secularized, progres- 
sive world of the twenty-first century. The experiences discussed in Tanya Luhrmann’s 
anthropological study of magic and witchcraft in the present, for example, seem consid- 
erably less bizarre when placed in dialogue with medieval writing, where magic and the 
supernatural are familiar topics, and there is scope for a wide range of possible beliefs and 
imaginings.”°> Luhrmann’s study explores how the practice of magic can lead to changes 
in observation, psychology and emotional experience, shaping intellectual strategies akin 
to those of religious belief. While her work is valuably contextualized by medieval studies, 
these in turn are illuminated by her richly textured account of how magic can be made to 
mean, and of its imaginative power: despite the shifts in understanding from the Middle 
Ages to the twenty-first century, the continuities in hermeneutics — as well as in the prac- 
tices themselves — are striking. Luhrmann’s exploration of the mind — its complex blend of 
rational and irrational, and the force of the imagination — offers a persuasive context for 
approaching medieval literature. 

Over the past decade, medievalists have taken up some of these possibilities, turning to 
cognitive science to illuminate their work. Edward Bever’s thought-provoking study, The 
Realities of Witchcraft and Popular Magic in Early Modern Europe, explores some of the questions 
addressed by Luhrmann in relation to the medieval period.”? Bever, however, aims to go 
a step further than previous scholars in providing explanations rooted in cognitive science 
not only for belief in magic but also for magical experience itself. Thus, whereas Jesper 
Sorenson’s A Cognitive Theory of Magic explores the mental processes that render individ- 
uals receptive to magical beliefs, Bever aims “to go beyond cognitive theory to cognitive 
neuroscience”, to show how ritual magical practice (like the practices of shamanism) can 
effect changes in consciousness, “‘tuning’ and ‘fine-tuning’ the nervous system”.°? While 
Bever’s analyses of individual cases from witchcraft trials are controversial, his argument 
for the psychosomatic effects of magic is less so. Frank Klaassen has persuasively drawn on 
and developed many of these ideas, alongside those adumbrated by Luhrmann’s work, in 
relation to medieval ritual magic. Klaassen shows how demanding and extensive the op- 
erations of ritual magic were, comparing them fruitfully to monastic practice, and hence, 
how likely they were to have “transformed an initiate’s subjective experience”, to effect 
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“a shift to associative thinking confirmed by powerful experiences resulting from this ap- 
proach, a shift to new and dedicated systems of interpretation, and an actual reorientation 
of the nervous system”.*! Klaassen emphasizes the extraordinary discipline of such prac- 
tice and its close relationship to prayer, contemplation and religious practice, which might 
also “bring about different neurological states”.°? Putting medieval religious and magical 
practices and texts into conversation may well prove suggestive. While the imaginative 
literature of the medieval period does not often represent the detailed operations of magic, 
studies such as that of Klaassen provide a valuable context for Chaucer’s learned magician 
in the Franklin’s Tale or for the practices of William of Palerne’s stepmother, removing them 
from the bounds of exotic fantasy. 

The Wellcome Trust-funded project “Hearing the Voice” (based at Durham Univer- 
sity) provides a complementary example of how interdisciplinary thinking may illuminate 
magic and related topics. The project brings together researchers in psychology, psychia- 
try, neuroscience and a range of humanities disciplines, healthcare professionals and voice 
hearers to explore the phenomenon of hearing voices without external stimuli, now most 
often understood as a symptom of severe mental disorders such as schizophrenia, but also 
an important aspect of many people’s everyday lives, which may not be satisfactorily ad- 
dressed by medical diagnosis and treatment.*? The accounts of voice hearers today can 
resonate very powerfully with some of the experiences recounted in medieval records — 
for example, the summoning of angelic or demonic spirits — and with the doubts of those 
who experience them concerning their beneficent or maleficent nature.** Just as magical 
ritual practice can shape subjective experience, so delusive thought systems can construct 
alternative explanations, and so also can shared cultural experience. Such interdisciplinary 
research offers insights into the complex and hidden ways in which the mind works — the 
interactions between affect and cognition, individual and social, inner and external experi- 
ence. Interdisciplinary studies of magical belief and subjective experience that foreground 
cognitive processes illuminate the seriousness with which medieval literature treats magic — 
even when its otherworldly practitioners can effect its transformations without enacting its 
demanding operations, or when these are left to the reader’s imagination. At the same time, 
it ls important to recognize the limits of neuroscientific explanations; more valuable may 
be the doors opened onto the complexity of constructing realities by anthropological and 
cultural studies. As Stuart Clark writes in his powerful refutation of Bever’s work, “In the 
full flow of social life, amid all its complexities and nuances, it is what people perceive reality 
to be that enables them, so to speak, to take the next step, to know how to go on.””? Medi- 
eval writing opens onto those perceptions of reality, but also onto creative play with them. 

Conversations need to be dynamic, for medieval thought and writing can also change 
understandings of contemporary experience — by detaching it from pathology, by attending 
to the nature of experience in ways that illuminate rather than diagnose and by exploring 
its creative possibilities. Unusual experience is validated in a context where magic and the 
supernatural are accepted, and where such experience is not placed within a biomedical 
framework. Yet medieval models of psychology also chime well with contemporary notions 
of how cognitive processes work, the interdependence of thinking and feeling, mind and 
body. Probing the parallels and contrasts between premodern and contemporary experi- 
ence, then, both brings new insights to medieval literature and recontextualizes contempo- 
rary experience. Many medieval discourses are suggestive — history, medicine, philosophy, 
theology — but perhaps none more than literature itself, for it is here — and particularly 
in romance — that human experience is most of all probed: through narrative, but also 
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through the textures of the imaginative worlds of literature that create character, motiva- 
tion, ethos and voice — all shaping representations of mind, body and affect that open onto 
medieval attitudes but also play creatively with possibilities for understanding the human 
condition. There is much scope for further interdisciplinary research, in which past and 
present speak to each other. The subject of magic, with its long cultural and intellectual 
history, its connections both with the supernatural and with the deepest human desires and 
fears, undoubtedly has a role to play. 
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Except for a dozen pages in Jules Combarieu’s outdated La musique et la magie (1909), the study 
of music and magic in the Middle Ages is virtually non-existent.' Of all the relevant fields 
to magic surveyed in this volume, then, music has the dubious claim of being the one least 
studied. Yet, music was an indispensable ingredient in the everyday performance of magic 
during the thousand-year period we name Middle Ages, in practical contexts ranging from 
medicinal to necromantic. As made clear in other essays in this volume (notably the chapters 
on medicine, gender, popular culture and pastoral literature), the majority of magic practised 
in the Middle Ages had a performative component. Thus, it included music of some kind, 
music ranging from elaborate polyphonic songs to recitations similar to the spoken word. 
Unfortunately, the majority of these rituals were neither described nor even recorded in 
writing. For this reason, modern research on medieval magic has gravitated, not surprisingly, 
towards the erudite works of the late Middle Ages, given the impressive surviving evidence 
ranging from Solomonic literature to the works of Cecco d’Ascoli, both featured in the pres- 
ent volume. Yet, even these learned magic works involved music of some kind, since a great 
deal of music verges on spoken speech. As explained in a foundational medieval music trea- 
tise, Boethius’s De musica, sung music ranged widely from melodic song (cantilena) to the prose 
( prosa) recitation of an epic poem (heroum poema). In between these two, writes Boethius, lies a 
giant middle ground he calls “middle voices” (medias voces), somewhere between speech and 
song,” Although this chapter will give equal weight to the interaction of music and magic in 
both learned and popular circles, it should be borne in mind that the former was the prov- 
ince of the medieval one per cent and the latter that of the ninety-nine per cent, to borrow a 
phrase from our own culture. If the aim of modern history — musical or otherwise — is to tell, 
to the best of our ability, the story of the majority of those living in the Middle Ages, and not 
just the learned few, then the history of music and magic cannot neglect, in addition to the 
written witnesses of famous and learned men, those sources that tell us about the anonymous 
majority and their musico-magical experiences. 

The most frequently heard musical sound in medieval magic ritual was the human 
voice. It was the actual sound of the voice, “the sound of medieval song,” to cite the title of 
Timothy McGee’s important recent book, that constituted the main audible part of magic 
ritual. McGee has attempted to answer a question rarely addressed in musicology, namely, 
what did the medieval singing voice sound like?? This is a difficult but vital question, one 
on which there will likely never be a scholarly consensus, given the frequently strongly held 
ideals about medieval chant with relation to present-day Catholic practices. Still, although 
more historical research remains to be done, there can be no question that the general 
sound of medieval song differed substantially from that of modern times, in ways that we 
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cannot imagine. As McGee reminds us, despite some similarities in singing “between the 
modern and the medieval eras, their [sounds] are quite different from one another.”* 

Thus, along with gesture and movement, the music of the human voice is the most 
ephemeral element of magic rituals. The texts of some charms and prayers from the late 
Middle Ages, for example, have survived in writing (see Peter Murray Jones and Lea Olsan’s 
chapter in this volume). But their song or recitation has the musical notes have not. All 
the more reason to be mindful of their aural or performative aspect. As an example, the 
words of the famous Longinus charm — “Longinus miles latus domini nostri Jesu Christi 
lancea perforavit et continuo exivit sanguis et aqua in redemptionem nostram” (“The 
soldier Longinus pierced the side of our Lord Jesus Christ and immediately there gushed 
forth blood and water for our redemption”) — have both a lyric and liturgical feel.? To my 
knowledge, no late medieval Longinus charm has survived with musical notation. Yet, it 
is hard to believe that such popular formulas as this one were not chanted or recited on 
occasion. Indeed, perhaps there was a melody or two performed often enough with this 
charm that it was known as the “Longinus tune.” This is a common phenomenon of orality 
that is underestimated from our excessively written perspective. 

Music of some sort, then, must have sounded often in charms. When it did, this sound of 
medieval song in magic rituals apparently often resembled the sounds of the Christian lit- 
urgy, as the one surviving charm with music, “Quisquis erit,” makes clear.® The instructions 
for the just cited Longinus charm end with the admonition to “say” (“dica’’) three times both 
the Pater noster and the Ave Maria ~ here likely in the broad sense of the verb dicere, which 
would encompass both of Boethius’s musical poles, cantilena and prosa, as well as his “middle 
voices.”’ Two of the chants most frequently mentioned by ecclesiastical writers as permissible 
in non-liturgical rituals are the Credo and the Pater noster. Thomas Aquinas, for example, 
forbids the use of any kind of “unknown names” (“ignota nomina’) in connection with sus- 
pensions or amulets hung from the neck, allowing only the “Divine symbol and the Domin- 
ical prayer,” that is, the Credo and the Pater noster, following Gratian.® The mixed status of 
these two chants, used in the liturgy but also in activities considered dubious by churchmen, 
is attested in the manuscript containing the famous Psalter of Eadwin (Cambridge, Trinity 
Library, R.17.1), on the folio (284v) just before the treatise that Charles Burnett famously 
identified as the earliest chiromancy treaty in the Latin West (fol. 285r).? Here, we find a 
page with an annotated Credo and Pater noster; the rubric for the former states that with this 
prayer Christ revealed to his disciples “his impenetrable science” (“inpenetrabili sapientia 
sua”).!° Tt almost goes without saying that these two chants were regularly sung at mass and 
office throughout the Middle Ages. Beyond these two, other liturgical chants are attested as 
having been sung in popular rituals, notably the Kyrie, the Sanctus, the Ave Maria, the seven 
penitential psalms and the “Asperges me” (Psalm 50:9).!! The melodies of all these chants 
were well known to both celebrants and congregations throughout Europe, and would have 
been permanently attached in many minds to their texts, much in the same way certain 
melodies — unfortunately not written down — would have been linked to famous charms like 
the aforementioned Longinus, as I suggested above. As a way of reimagining the lost music of 
charms, then, a good starting point is the corpus of surviving chant melodies. The following 
“Asperges me” from the thirteenth century is representative of the chants sung at mass. 

In the medieval liturgy, the “Asperges” was sung after the celebrants’ entrance at mass, 
during the sprinkling of holy water over altars and people using a special sprinkler called 
the aspergillum. The melody of the thirteenth-century “Asperges me” shown here has an 
almost speech-like or recitative quality, moving mostly stepwise within the confines of a 
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Figure 27.1 “Asperges me” from the thirteenth century. 


standard E mode (Figure 27.1).!” It includes occasional melismatic flashes, syllables sung 
over more than one note. This melody is only slightly more ornate than the majority of the 
music sung at mass and office, the recitation of psalms. The one hundred and fifty psalms 
sung daily in religious communities throughout Europe made use of even more straight- 
forward melodies than this one, tunes that consisted of little more than one pitch, repeated 
rapidly in order to get through a maximum of text as quickly as possible. Possibly the use 
of water in this context made it especially relevant to unorthodox rituals not performed in 
church where the sprinkling of water regularly occurred. In fact, the source of this particu- 
lar “Asperges me,” the satirical romance Renart le nouvel starring the devilish Renart and the 
ass-priest Timer, hints at the many non-liturgical uses to which this and other chants were 
put. The melody occurs at the point in the romance when Renart briefly repents of his wily 
ways in order to avoid dying in a storm at sea. Chanting the “Asperges,” a priest sprinkles 
the ship, the storm passes, and Renart returns to his sly self.!° With this musical example, 
we find ourselves in territory that is not only liturgical, then, but clearly related to popular 
magical practices. 

In learned medieval Latin lexicography, the porous border between magical and liturgical 
song can be seen in the small difference — two letters — between the two verbs canere and cantare. 
On the one hand, the two are generally differentiated by the texts in which they occur. The 
verb canere is generally found in texts describing or related to the official Christian liturgy; the 
derived nouns precentor and cantor refer to the singer of Christian chants. Cantare seems to have 
been reserved by churchmen for illicit or magical contexts, with the related noun incantator de- 
noting the nemesis of the liturgical cantor.'* On the other hand, the two verbs canere and cantare 
are not so different. Fundamentally, they both refer to the same activity: “to sing.” Further- 
more, both canere and cantare refer to similar types of singing, similar enough to be confused. 
The overlap between these songs, between liturgical and magical song, between the licit cantus 
(from canere) and the illicit cantatio (from cantare) or carmen, was enough of an issue for the famous 
encyclopaedist Isidore of Seville to raise it in his Differentiae. “Cantare,” he writes, “means to 
resound with voices or with a clamor, whereas canere can sometimes mean ‘to sing sweetly,’ at 
other times to predict, that is, to foretell the future” (“Inter cantare et canere: cantare tantum 
vocibus vel clamore insonare est, canere autem interdum modulari, interdum vaticinari, id 
est, futura praedicere”).'° In the end, canere and cantare were not so different after all, despite 
the attempts of certain churchmen — notably the authors of the penitentials discussed below — 
to distinguish the two. As Isidore implies, singing was as important an activity to divination 
(one of the most common forms of magic) as it was to the observance of the Christian liturgy. 

Most importantly, both canere and cantare carry the connotation of singing as a powerful, even 
life-altering phenomenon. They are ultimately rooted in the same historical — pre-medieval or 
ancient — phenomenon, namely the use of song to enhance the power of words, verba. The basic 
musicality of medieval charms is evident in the Latin word carmen, meaning both a song and 
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a charm.'© Carmina were verba, but not just verba in our musically deprived modern sense. The 
special force of these medieval verba, whether in liturgy or magic, came from the fact that they 
were sung. Because this medieval notion of singing as a powerful force 1s so foreign to modern 
notions of song, it cannot be stressed enough that singing, in the medieval view, was a spiritual 
phenomenon as much as it was a natural one. Song was indispensable to the human interaction 
with the angelic and demonic supernatural beings whose existence few questioned in the Mid- 
dle Ages. Song’s supernatural power was needed not only in magic rituals but also at the heart 
of the liturgy. In the second book of the most famous liturgical treatise from the Middle Ages, 
the monumental Rationale diwinorum officiorum, William Durandus warns the celebrant at mass to 
be constantly on guard against the devil and his demons. Of all the liturgical celebrants, it 1s the 
cantor, Durandus notes, who, holding his priestly staff (crosier) like Moses his rod, is best able to 
repulse demons thanks to his powerful song.!’ The medieval theme of song as a powerful force 
occurs in a remarkable passage from William of Auvergne’s treatise On Faith and Laws, in his 
discussion of popular incantations. 


The sound or sonority [of an incantation] would not be able to harm its hearers 
were it not for its loudness and volume, on account of which this song is like the 
breaking of thunder and the roaring of a lion; those who hear it, whether humans 
or animals, are deathly afraid and can even die. 


William goes on to link the power of this song to affect many human emotions, from extreme 
joy to great sadness.'® 

In what follows, I briefly consider the relationship of music and magic in two separate 
spheres.'? I begin with popular magic, that is magic practised by the majority of people in 
the Middle Ages. The second section looks at the musical aspects of magic practised by the 
learned few whose writings are well attested. I have used the labels “musica practica” and 
“musica speculativa” common in medieval music theory, to distinguish these two areas of 
musico-magical study. The medieval learned speculative tradition in music was famously 
formulated by Boethius in the twenty-third chapter of his famous treatise, the chapter de- 
voted to “what a musician should be” (“Quid sit musicus”), as its title states. The true mu- 
sician (vero musicus), as Boethius saw it, was not a practitioner of music nor of the “science 
of singing” (canendi scientiam), but rather the one who submitted the practice of music to the 
“empire of reflection” (imperio speculationis adsumpsi).2° For Boethius, this meant following 
the Greek tradition of breaking down the modes and intervals of music into numbers, an 
activity that takes up the better part of the six books of De musica. 


Musica practica 


If the study of medieval magic today is missing the perspective of music, as mentioned 
above, the general historiography of medieval music is equally in need of the perspective of 
magic. For most of us today, the idea of music of the Middle Ages is one of “centuries of 
monkish dullness,” to cite Henry Fielding.*! From current historiography, one still gets the 
impression that the vast majority of musical sounds made in the Middle Ages occurred under 
the official supervision of the Church, from the pilgrimage chorus to the great responsory 
sung before the reading of the Gospel at mass.7” This modern assumption of a medieval mu- 
sical sound world dominated by Latin chant owes in part to the fact that the vast majority of 
extant sources with music notation were copied by churchmen for use in church.”? But if we 
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wish to study the whole of medieval music making rather than just the Latin liturgy, we must 
take into account a host of workaday music such as dance songs, even though no notated 
specimens of these survive. This change of perspective from select masterworks of church 
and court to music in cultural contexts for both work (/abor) and entertainment or edification 
(aedificatio) has direct implications for the study of magic, for it opens the door to an entirely 
new cast of performers and repertoires neglected until now.** 

The key question is where to find information on this lost music, especially since the 
official documents of the Christian church from the Carolingians onwards have become 
the main pillars of music history since the nineteenth century. As I discussed a few years 
ago, the mythography of what Anna Maria Busse Berger has called the “dead white male 
composer” has followed a predictable narrative for medieval music: first and mostly chant 
(starting with Pope Gregory), then vernacular song (starting with Guilhem of Aquitaine 
and the troubadours) followed by a sprinkling of instrumental music (parenthetical since 
it is anonymous), the entire narrative culminating in the perfection of polyphony (starting 
with Leonin and Perotin) that leads directly to cherished modern masterworks by the likes 
of Bach and Beethoven.” If we are to move beyond this wearisome narrative and arrive at 
some approximation of the bigger picture for medieval music, at a more ethnographic per- 
spective of medieval musical sound, then we must begin with a host of thinly documented 
individuals whose music was never considered great enough to be written down by medie- 
val codifiers. Here, Richard Kieckhefer’s notion of a “clerical underworld,” well known to 
historians of magic, may serve as a useful starting point. In the now classic passage from his 
Magic in the Middle Ages (1989), Kieckhefer argued that many who practised necromancy in 
the Middle Ages were clerics — both monks and priests, both those lapsed and those active in 
the Church. The proofs for this, Kieckhefer argued, are found in the surviving evidence for 
medieval necromancy, from the clericus routinely condemned in canon law for necromancy 
to the paraphrases of Christian prayers found in late medieval necromantic adjurations.”° 

Where to obtain information on the music of this clerical underworld, not to mention the 
many non-clerical individuals, women especially, who performed magic rituals of one kind 
or another throughout the Middle Ages? The study of magic in the last half-century has 
pointed musicology in the right direction, for this work has concerned itself with neglected 
sources. Special credit for inaugurating this approach should be given to Dieter Harmen- 
ing and his landmark 1979 book Superstitio. In an attempt to assemble a corpus of medie- 
val “superstitious literature” (Aberglaubensliteratur) and related practices, Harmening drew 
widely on a heterogeneous and still little-studied literature consisting mainly of homilies, 
canon law collections and penitentials.”’ Throughout Superstitio, the musical implications 
of Harmening’s precious spadework are clear, notably in the recurring nouns tncantator and 
precantator used in these sources to describe individuals whose activities ranged from healing 
to necromancy, as well as the nouns incantatio and precantatatio, the songs these individuals 
performed. Harmening singled out the incantatio as the canonical “magical song” (Kauber- 
lied) and surmises that their musical and recitative qualities resembled liturgical song.”° 

For the future study of the “musica practica” or everyday music of magic, the sources first 
consulted by Harmening will prove indispensable. They range from chronicles to peniten- 
tials, the latter a vast but nearly untapped source by music historians. As initially explored in 
my 2010 book Medieval Song in Romance Languages, the penitential literature especially shows 
great potential to be mined for musical information on a range of popular practices deemed 
superstitious by the Church. As discussed in the present volume’s chapter by Kathleen 
Kamerick, there are numerous problems with the evidence of and the related canon law 
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collections, especially the question of whether or not an earlier condemnation literally cited 
by a later source refers to rituals still being practised.?? Equally problematic for music, as 
I first pointed out in Medieval Song in Romance Languages, is the highly negative language of 
medieval condemnations that unfortunately convey our only portrait of a host of quotidian 
practices and rituals. To avoid falling into the same thinking on these practices as the acerbic 
medieval churchmen that harangued them, it is important to mentally convert their negative 
wording into a more positive one, a wording more representative of the views of these rituals’ 
participants. To reiterate this point here, I will briefly repeat a simple exercise of “convert- 
ing” a condemnation used in my earlier book. Here is the original condemnation from the 
Council of Arles (524), subsequently repeated by Regino of Priim and Burchard of Worms.°” 


Laypersons who observe funeral vigils should do so with reverence, fear and trem- 
bling. Those attending should not allow themselves to sing diabolical songs, nor to 
perform games or dances that the pagans devised through the teaching of the devil. 

(Laici qui excubias funeris observant, cum timore et tremore et reverentia hoc fa- 
ciant. Nullus ibi prasumat diabolica carmina cantare, non joca et saltationes facere, 
quae pagani diabolo docente adinvenerunt.) 


The terminology here is significant: diabolica carmina, a standard expression in penitentials, 
to describe popular songs or charms of different kinds, and the verb cantare specifying these 
charms or songs as a musical activity that was furthermore accompanied by energetic danc- 
ing (joca et saltationes). If we rephrase the entire decree using a more neutral language, the 
same event can be seen and heard quite differently: 


Laypersons who observe funeral vigils should do so with openness, anticipation and 
joy. Those attending should sing spirited songs and perform traditional games or 
dances. 


In this new phrasing, trembling and reverence become anticipation and joy, and diabolical 
songs become spirited songs. Certainly, this is a hypothetical and possibly dubious reimagining 
of the sixth-century decree. Nevertheless, the exercise is worthwhile, since it allows us to briefly 
see, not only how dramatically a few small changes can change our own view of the same 
medieval event, but also, in looking back at the original condemnation, how easy it 1s to adopt, 
even subliminally, the negative view found in the endless tirades of churchmen whose ecclesi- 
astical condemnations are unfortunately the only surviving witnesses to these musical practices. 

Given the near complete musicological neglect of such sources as penitentials, their study 
until now as focused on the magical use of “words” (verba) as literary things, or words on a 
page. Again, the musical aspect of the powerful enunciation of these verba cannot be stressed 
enough. Credit should be given to a few historians, such as Edina Bozoky and Béatrice 
Delaurenti, who have mentioned the “sonorous effects” of charms and the “importance 
of the musical element” to the incantation.*! In her 2007 published doctoral dissertation, 
Delaurenti singled out an important passage from Nicole Oresme’s treatise on geometry 
where the learned man describes the performance sound of incantations. Oresme not only 
relates the histrionics of the performance (the performer appearing as if he is “disturbed 
mentally”) but also vocal techniques, such as how singers “murmur some sounds that are 
distorted with some strange unaccustomed deformity ... dissimilar to the ordinary human 
voice.”*” This is unfortunately a late and single witness to the performance of incantations. 
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Still, it allows us to begin hearing (as a sight-centred academic, I was about to say “seeing” 
or “envisioning”’) the musical performance of medieval incantations which must have been 
impressive and sometimes even spectacular. 

From the literature of penitentials and other relevant sources ranging from chronicles 
to sermons, some contexts emerge for everyday musico-magical activities in the Middle 
Ages that are in need of deeper study with respect to their sounds: necromancy, healing, 
non-necromantic means of divination and weather altering ceremonies. The one most often 
condemned by churchmen is necromancy, whose primary tool, following the famous defi- 
nition by Isidore of Seville, was song: the precantatio (“Necromantici sunt quorum precanta- 
tionibus videntur resuscitati mortui divinare et ad interrogata respondere”).°? Concerning 
the power of song to heal, Roger Bacon cites the words of Avicenna: 


Of all health exercises, singing is the best, for not only does it rejoice the soul but it 
comforts the entire body by relieving the spirit ... [it] distends all of the nerves and 
veins in the body, and in this way malicious vapors are exhaled and subtle inspira- 
tions of air are restored.>* 


The “power of song” (cantus vigor), as Avicenna calls it, is also obtained for a variety of divi- 
nation rituals regularly practised by medieval people. The close relation between divination 
and song noted earlier in Isidore’s double definition of canere and cantare is emphasized by 
John of Salisbury in the first book of his Policraticus devoted to music and magic, two fields he 
sees as being closely related. The incomparable force (vis) of song, writes John, comes from 
its possessing “something at once human, divine and prophetic (phitonicus).”*° As for special- 
ists of weather-altering magic, their singing art is well attested, as in one condemnation by 
Burchard of Worms, who writes that the special type of weather-changing incantator, called 
immissor, can move storms with his incantations.°° 

In conclusion to this section, the literature of penitentials makes clear that music did 
not necessarily always accompany these various rituals, but that when it did, it conferred 
special force to them. Penitentials sometimes distinguish between a ritual performed with 
an incantation (cum incantatione) — in other words a ritual where singing (cantare) occurs — and 
one without singing (sine incantatione). In the Penitential of Silos, for example, we read that if 
a sick man bathes under a mill with an incantation, he must do penitence for a year; but if 
he does so without incanting, he will suffer a penitence of only forty days.°’ This is phrased 
negatively, as we have come to expect from the haughty ecclesiastical perspective, but the 
implication behind these words for those women and men who performed such rituals on 
a daily basis and often in desperate, life-or-death conditions, is that the music of a healing 
ritual was indispensable to this ritual’s efficacy. 


Musica speculativa 


As with practical music, the study of medieval magic in the realm of “speculative music” 
has so far been hampered by a problem of perspective, namely, two tenacious modern as- 
sumptions about medieval magic. The first assumption is that there was little or no scholarly 
interest in music and magic in the Middle Ages and that this was only revived in the Renais- 
sance.*® The second assumption is that learned writers on music did not really believe in a 
literal sounding of the music of the spheres.°? The main modern writer who has attempted to 
correct this view, Joscelyn Godwin, has unfortunately not been given due recognition; in fact, 
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quite the opposite. Certain writers have gone so far as to consider Godwin’s work “useless” 
and “New Age,” labelling Godwin himself an “occultist” on an unscholarly quest for “intrin- 
sic truth.”*° This is unfortunate, since for the future study of music and magic in the spec- 
ulative tradition, Godwin’s books remain an important chronological starting point as well 
as essential reading, especially as they are so far the only scholarly volumes on the subject.*! 

As Godwin pointed out three decades ago, several medieval music writers showed a 
deep interest in magic. One does not have to wait for the musings of Marsilio Ficino in the 
late fifteenth century to find an intense scholarly interest in magic, and specifically in the 
supernatural power of song.’? In his indispensable Music, Mysticism and Magic: A Sourcebook 
(1987), Godwin cites and discusses medieval writers from Martianus Capella to Henry 
Suso.' The idea, prevalent from Frances Yates onwards and evident for music in the work 
of D.P. Walker and Gary Tomlinson, that learned writing on magic had to be revived in 
the Renaissance is no longer credible half a century after the publication of Walker’s first 
book.** A florescence of scholarly work on magic since that time has made clear that magic 
was alive and well in the Middle Ages and that furthermore, as Frank Klaassen has recently 
emphasized, Renaissance writers were continuing a well-established conversation on magic 
rather than starting it up again after a medieval hiatus.*® If Ficino discussed magical song, 
then, it was because there already existed a substantial medieval tradition on it. Beyond 
the medieval writers discussed by Godwin, one can cite, to name three of the most promi- 
nent ones, John of Salisbury, who moves seamlessly from a multi-chapter discussion on the 
power of song and its connection to celestial music, to a survey of magicians beginning with 
the zncantator; Adelard of Bath, who in his Conversations with His Nephew details the power of 
song and Roger Bacon, who in his Opus Tertium, describes the marvellous physical effects of 
music and song to heal and alter the behaviour of humans and animals, a power (virtus) that 
Roger attributes to the music of the spheres and to music’s deep antiquity (scientia arcana).*° 
The thinking of these writers as well as others in the Middle Ages on the question of magic 
and its relation to music has yet to be studied in a satisfactory way. 

From Boethius onwards, most learned men writing on music in the Middle Ages — and the 
occasional learned woman such as Hildegard of Bingen — take as axiomatic that song’s power de- 
rives from the music of the spheres, the musica mundana. Here again, it bears repeating that there 
is no basis for the still commonly held assumption that the idea of a literal music of the spheres 
had fallen out of favour by the late Middle Ages. Rather, it was alive and well for most learned 
medieval writers, including all of those cited in the previous paragraph, Aristotle’s scepticism not- 
withstanding.*’ The reason for the importance of a literal belief in the musica mundana doctrine is 
that learned medieval writers viewed this as the practical basis for most of their speculation. The 
few writers who openly contradict Boethius’s assertion that the spheres make musical harmony 
are forced to deny it quite vehemently, Johannes de Grocheio in the late thirteenth century being 
a case in point. In a lengthy disputation-style format, Grocheio destroys Boethius’s literal doc- 
trine so that he can declare his allegiance to Aristotle by embracing the Philosopher’s denial of'a 
literal celestial music.'® Yet, even Grocheio concedes that some heavenly music resounds, that of 
the angels and archangels.*? Other Aristotle-loving writers such as Roger Bacon tactfully effect a 
compromise, so vital was the idea ofa literal spherical melos to them. Like the majority of medi- 
eval writers, Bacon believes in the literal music of the spheres but explains it in naturalistic terms. 
The musica mundana sounds, Bacon maintains, on account of the friction between planets (durt cum 
duro) rather than because of their movements, which was the orthodox, Boethian explanation.°° 

For the future study of music and magic in the realm of “musica speculativa,” it will 
be useful to look at other theoretical concepts beyond the just discussed harmony of the 
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spheres. One of these is the doctrine of proprietas. On the heels of the New Aristotle and the 
scholarly habit of cataloguing the properties of all things, music writers in the thirteenth 
century take up the project of explaining the new graphic note shapes of measured nota- 
tion in a novel terminology that synthesizes pseudo-Aristotelian with theological concepts. 
Thus, in the late 1200s, musical notes and ligatures are parsed according to their varying 
degrees of property (proprietas) and perfection (perfectio). As I pointed out a few years ago, the 
concept of proprietas in these writings seems to pay a nod not only to Aristotle but also, more 
importantly, to a time-honoured connection between the amulets (igaturae) well known to 
properties” (proprietates) were indispensable to their effi- 


cacy. Equally indispensable to the working of ligatures was, as noted above in the section 
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on “musica practica,” song, and specifically the music of incantations. 

Another useful approach to getting at the broader perspective of medieval music writers 
is via the codicological context of their texts. The texts that medieval editors of manuscript 
anthologies chose to bring together can tell us something about how they viewed individual 
works such as Anonymous IV’s famous treatise or individual authorities such as Boethius. 
This may help move us away from an older formalist view of works and authors to a broader 
view of these men and their works as the sum total of their medieval readers’ interpre- 
tations. In an essay published a few years ago, I looked at a few manuscripts with this in 
mind.°? One, a collection used at the abbey of Saint Martial (Paris, Bibliothéque nationale 
de France, fonds latin 3713), makes clear that monastic activities ranged widely, from eso- 
teric writing and superstitious rituals to the music of the monochord found in Pseudo-Odo’s 
Dialogue on Music. Another, compiled for the monks at Bury St. Edmunds (London, British 
Library, Royal 12 C VI), contains various works on writing, including a quirky offshoot 
of the Ars notoria and the musical treatise by Anonymous IV.°? Such an approach, centred 
on the transmission of texts, can be useful for the further study of music and magic in the 
Middle Ages. 

To conclude this section on “musica speculativa,” I should mention a phenomenon re- 
lated to the speculative tradition of music, music writing, since writing was the province of 
the medieval “one percent.” The notae of music need not always be approached in a modern 
literalist fashion. Notae were also, as medieval music writers regularly remind us, temporal 
Jigurae of things eternal. This seems to have played out in a variety of ways. As I have sug- 
gested in an essay devoted to late medieval ligatures as esoteric writing, the basic shapes 
and even names of musical notes carried an important symbolism, beginning with the 
basic “neume” or pneuma (Spirit) which was drawn as a punctus, the point being a universal 
symbol for the Divine Being.** In certain Spanish documents from the tenth to the twelfth 
centuries, musical notae were also used as cryptography. ‘The example shown here, spelling 
out “Didacus notuit” (“Didacus wrote this”), combines neumes resembling letters with less 
obvious shapes. Here again, as with most of the areas covered in this chapter, the surviving 
documentation has received precious little study (Figure 27.2).°° 
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Figure 27.2 Cryptography using neumes: “Didacus notuit”. 
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Ritual residues and “odd” deposits 


Roberta Gilchrist 


The use of archaeology as source material for medieval magic raises a number of methodo- 
logical and theoretical issues. Many of the rituals of common magic revealed by archaeology 
were never (or rarely) documented in medieval texts. The lack of correlation between texts 
and material culture has been regarded as a methodological problem for historians!; to the 
contrary, these complementary sources permit access to social contexts and agents that are 
under-represented in texts, particularly women and other practitioners who operated in do- 
mestic and rural environments. It offers the potential to interrogate the distinction between 
“theory and practice” in medieval magic and opens up new opportunities to directly access 
“the mental world of the non-literate”.? Archaeology renders a wider range of practices 
visible, but the absence of textual commentary makes it difficult to gauge whether these 
activities were sanctioned by the church or regarded as illicit magic. 

Archaeological evidence prompts reconsideration of definitions of medieval magic and 
attention to the permeable borderlines between magic, religion, medicine and heresy. The 
messiness of these categories is highlighted by evidence for material practices such as “odd 
deposits”: the burial, discard or concealment of objects that seems to defy any rational 
explanation. Such deposits are recorded in domestic and ecclesiastical contexts and across 
the social spectrum, suggesting both lay and clerical participation. Distinguishing between 
magic and religion was challenging for medieval people, even educated clerics, and remains 
an area of contention among medieval historians.’ Archaeology adds a new perspective to 
these debates, illuminating the murky space between documented practice and what people 
were actually doing. 

Archaeological sources reach a broader range of social and spatial contexts than texts 
usually permit, for example, magic practised within the homes, churches and churchyards 
of medieval England. The archaeology of magic has potential to reveal intimate rites that 
were never documented in clerical texts, and to explore the close relationship between 
magic, gender and the body, for example through burial evidence.* However, material 
sources do not provide immediate access to the thoughts and motivations of medieval peo- 
ple. Did they regard their actions as “magic” and why did they perceive certain acts as 
efficacious? Attention to spatial context provides some basis for considering the social identity 
of the practitioner — for example, whether a priest, craftsman, pilgrim or housewife — and 
grounds to consider the possible motivations and perceived causation behind the magic 
ritual. Spatial context may also provide insight into whether a rite was public or private and 
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whether it was regarded as licit or illicit magic. Archaeological interest in agency overlaps 
with the focus on causation in the study of medieval magic; in other words, the conceptual 
frameworks that allowed medieval people to rationally attribute the cause of marvels to the 
intercession of saints, the occult power of nature or the intervention of demons.” Similarly, 
archaeology’s concern with materiality has close affinities with themes addressed in the 
study of natural magic. 

Archaeologists consider the material traces of magic within a “deep-time” perspective. 
We work at larger chronological scales and resolutions to most historians, taking a “strati- 
graphic” approach that relates medieval evidence to that which comes before and after it. 
This extended timescale highlights continuities in ritual practice and in the selection and 
treatment of materials that extended over hundreds of years, across the watersheds of the 
Christian conversion and the Reformation. Archaeology reveals an enduring repertoire of 
common ritual actions that may be regarded as traditional or even indigenous to northern 
Europe; these practices may have been influenced by ideas derived from learned magic 
texts of Greco-Roman, Arabic or Jewish origin, to forge new beliefs and localized mean- 
ings. This process of hybridity can be glimpsed especially in the late Saxon charms: these 
monastic records of popular belief may provide a bridge for understanding later medieval 
practice in relation to earlier rites.° 


Magic and archaeology: text and object 


The first major archaeological treatment of magic was Ralph Merrifield’s The Archaeology 
of Ritual and Magic (1987), which presented an accessible overview of material evidence for 
ritual practices extending from the prehistoric to modern periods in Britain. Merrifield laid 
the methodological groundwork for an archaeology of magic, stressing the importance of 
establishing rigorous chronological and spatial contexts for magical practices and “odd” or 
“placed” deposits, such as prehistoric axe-heads discovered in medieval contexts.’ 

Another pioneering contribution to the archaeology of magic was Audrey Meaney’s re- 
search on amulets in Anglo-Saxon burials. She used the evidence of grave goods to identify 
the burials of cunning women or seers, based on the presence of objects that were deemed 
magical by virtue of their substance. She focused on amulets of animal, vegetable and min- 
eral materials, or those which were noteworthy for their exceptional age. Roman or prehis- 
toric artefacts in graves dating from the sixth to ninth centuries were interpreted as objets 
trouvé, “found objects” that were credited with the power to bring luck or avert evil. Meaney 
set out two methodological premises that have been followed by much of the subsequent 
archaeological scholarship on medieval magic: first, the relationship between an object 
or material and its magical powers should be documented in medieval sources; and second, 
a direct physical relationship should be demonstrated between the object and the body in the 
grave.® Her work was pivotal in recognizing the agency of women in the practice of magic, 
through the identification of objects in Anglo-Saxon women’s graves including crystal balls 
worn suspended from the waist, bronze relic boxes that contained scraps of thread and 
cloth, and bags containing collections of odd objects. Meaney interpreted these assemblages 
as women’s toolkits for healing or divination, suggesting a significant ritual role for some 
Anglo-Saxon women as community healers or seers.” 

I have drawn on Meaney’s work to identify the use of magic in later medieval burial rites 
in Britain (eleventh to fifteenth centuries) and to demonstrate long-term continuities in the 
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placement of apotropaic objects and natural materials with the dead."~ This recognition of 
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hybrid practices formed by the conversion to Christianity has prompted new study of tran- 
sitional burial rites and heightened archaeological attention to magic.'! The “deep-time” 
perspective of archaeology provides new insight into the changing practices and meanings of 
medieval magic: many rituals of common magic had their roots in pre-Christian practices, 
while medieval rites influenced the practice of early modern magic to protect against 
witchcraft.!? Archaeologists often adopt a long-term perspective in which to evaluate magic, 
particularly in Scandinavia and the Baltic, where eighteenth- and nineteenth-century 
folklore informs the understanding of material practices that were prevalent from prehistory 
to the modern era.!? Important regional distinctions arise from the nature and timing of 
conversion to Christianity; for example in the eastern Baltic, material practices associated 
with the treatment of the dead are often regarded as “syncretic” or “pagan” survivals, rather 
than as part of a medieval tradition of magic.!* 


Ritual deposition 


Over the past thirty years, archaeologists have explored the idea that the “deposition” of ma- 
terials, such as the burial of selected objects in a pit, may have constituted meaningful social 
practice. It has been argued that “odd”, “special” or “placed” deposits were created as part 
of ritual practice that was integrated with aspects of everyday life in the past. Such deposits 
take the form of deliberately made features that seem to defy any rational explanation such 
as whole pots or animals buried in ditches and pits, or objects placed at critical points in 
settlements such as at boundaries, entrances or the corners of houses.!? Placed deposits were 
first discussed in relation to Neolithic and Bronze Age settlements but are now recognized to 
have occurred in later prehistoric and classical contexts across Europe. It is only very recently 
that archaeologists have identified the occurrence of such deposits in early and later medi- 
eval contexts, with similarities in the types of objects and materials selected for use across 
Europe, from pagan to Christian eras.'® 

Placed deposits in pagan Anglo-Saxon houses and settlements took the form of human 
and animal remains buried in buildings and at boundaries and entrances, although other 
objects were also employed, including pottery vessels, brooches, beads, spindle whorls and 
loom weights. Close parallels have been drawn with earlier Iron Age and Roman prac- 
tices, particularly in the deposition of human and animal remains in pits. It has also been 
acknowledged that these practices extended beyond the pagan period and can be de- 
tected in later Saxon (Christian) urban and rural contexts.!’ Placed deposits dating to the 
Anglo-Saxon period were initially categorized as “votive”, but more recent discussions have 
evaluated this form of ritual practice within the framework of everyday life. Just as Richard 
Kieckhefer argued that magic should be perceived as “an alternative form of rationality” 
that was consistent with medieval views of the universe, archaeologists contend that these 
deposits were rationally conceived according to past world views, directed towards specific 
practical purposes such as agriculture and technology.!® 

Merrifield noted that animal skulls, pottery vessels, clothing and shoes were frequently 
found in extant buildings of later medieval and early modern date, usually placed in the 
foundations, walls or chimneys.'? Similar practices have since been detected in excavated 
structures dating to the medieval period across Europe, and spanning domestic and eccle- 
siastical contexts. In medieval Sweden, for example, concealed deposits comprise animal 
remains, tools and utensils, pottery vessels, coins, personal items, prehistoric lithics and 
fossils; deposits of coins are particularly common finds in parish churches.”? Placed deposits 
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identified in medieval English churches include paternoster beads of bone and amber, silver 
spoons, pottery vessels, pilgrim badges and disused baptismal fonts.”! 

In medieval English houses, pottery vessels have been found buried near hearths and 
objects have been recovered from post-holes, including special materials such as fragments 
of glass and quartz crystal. There are possible cases of gaming boards deliberately buried 
as placed deposits: three limestone slabs with marks for “nine men’s morris” were excavated 
from a single tenement at the hamlet of West Cotton (Northants), dating from the thirteenth 
to fourteenth century. Excavations at Nevern Castle (Pembrokeshire) revealed the special 
treatment of a late twelfth-century entrance to the castle: the threshold was formed by in- 
verted slates with inscriptions on one or both faces. Amongst the symbols inscribed on the 
slates were warriors, crosses, a pentagram and three boards for “nine men’s morris”. It has 
been suggested that the grid pattern of the game may have been intended to trap or detain 
malevolent spirits.” 

Eleanor Standley has drawn attention to the use of personal objects of medieval dress 
such as buckles and brooches as deliberate deposits. She argues that items were specially se- 
lected for their apotropaic value: for example, at the village of West Hartburn (co. Durham), 
a silver brooch inscribed with the Holy Name (IESUS NAZARET/THUS REX IUDEO) 
was recovered near a circular hearth within a structure (Figure 28.1). The context was 
dated to around the fourteenth century and Standley proposes that the deposit may have 
been made in response to the fourteenth-century crises of famine and plague.”° 

Ritual deposition in medieval England was not confined to domestic and religious build- 
ings, but extended to the deliberate discard of certain types of object in the landscape. 
Pilgrims’ badges have been found in large quantities in rivers in England, France and the 
Netherlands, with particular concentrations recovered at the locations of bridges and river 
crossings.*! Pilgrim badges were selected for deposition as special objects because of their 
apotropaic value to the owner. Pilgrim signs were blessed at saints’ shrines like a relic; they 
acquired the status of quasi-relics or consecrated objects and were worn as amulets on the 
body, or alternatively, fixed to bedposts or fastened to textual amulets and books of hours.”° 
A large number of these mass-produced, tin-alloy badges were deposited in watery places, 
possibly as part of the performance of a charm to mark the completion of a vow of pilgrimage, 
or as a thanks offering to a saint for a cure or miracle. The act of depositing a pilgrim badge 
in water was perhaps a common practice but not one that was documented in medieval texts. 





Figure 28.1 Silver brooch inscribed with the Holy Name from West Hartburn, diameter 30 mm. 


Source: Reproduced with permission of Eleanor Standley (2013). 
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Medieval swords and daggers were occasionally deposited in rivers and bogs, extending 
an ancient prehistoric practice into Christian times. Merrifield argued that the medieval 
deposition of swords was not votive but instead part of the transition to Christian funer- 
ary rites.7° Because the burial of weapons was not allowed in the consecrated ground of 
churchyards, their disposal in water provided an alternative mode of disposal. Medieval 
weapons have been found in the Witham Valley (Lincolnshire), which was densely settled 
by monasteries that were linked by ten causeways across the fenland. Artefacts recovered 
from the causeways confirm that the deposition of weapons had continued in the region 
from the Bronze Age right up to the later medieval period. A total of thirty-two medieval 
weapons were found, including ten swords, five daggers/long knives, six axe-heads and six 
spearheads. The weapons were found near causeways associated with monasteries, possibly 
indicating that religious houses may have controlled the ritual disposal of weapons as part 
of their provision of funerary rites. David Stocker and Paul Everson surmise that this prac- 
tice ceased in the late fourteenth century, when it became acceptable to display military 
equipment around the tomb in the church.’ 

The archaeological recording of placed deposits in medieval houses, churches and mon- 
asteries confirms that the act of ritual deposition was widely practised in both lay and re- 
ligious contexts, and likely executed by both lay and religious practitioners. Paradoxically, 
the burial or concealment of objects and clothing, or their disposal in rivers or bogs, was 
rarely documented in medieval texts. Such practices operated outside the highly prescrip- 
tive categories of medieval writing: they were invisible to financial records, chronicles and 
hagiography. The motive behind these deposits has been interpreted as broadly apotropaic 
or protective; however, the act of burial was more frequently documented in relation to 
illicit rites of harmful magic. Burial of special creatures or objects was sometimes docu- 
mented in relation to malignant sorcery: for example, a lizard buried under the threshold 
stone of a house was intended to harm the fertility of householders and their animals.”° 
The interment of animal parts in wall foundations or at boundaries is also documented in 





Figure 28.2 Sword with possible magical inscription of unknown meaning in Roman and Lombardic 
lettering from the River Witham, dated c.1250-1330. 


Source: © The Trustees of the British Museum. 
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the practice of natural magic and medieval recipes record the use of buried earthenware 
pots for distilling or fermenting ingredients to be employed in medical preparations.”? The 
ubiquity of placed deposits is in stark contrast to the rarity with which the practice was doc- 
umented. This dichotomy challenges previous archaeological methodologies for medieval 
magic that begin with documented associations between objects or materials and their mag- 
ical powers.°° The archaeological elucidation of magic also requires a parallel approach 
that takes archaeological context and pattern as its starting point (Figure 28.2). 


Magic and materiality 


The archaeological study of magic frequently focuses on the use of natural materials that 
were considered to possess occult properties, or objects that were perceived to hold sacred 
power acquired through a process of ritual consecration or physical proximity to relics. The 
scholastic concept of natural magic emerged in the thirteenth century as an explanation for 
materials and objects that possessed extraordinary properties (such as magnetism). These 
were regarded as natural marvels within God’s universe, in contrast with magic conjured 
through the power of demons.*! The boundary between natural and sacred magic was not 
distinct within later medieval terms of reference: objects such as pilgrim signs were treated 
similarly to objects made of occult materials and “found objects” such as prehistoric lith- 
ics. Even mundane objects and personal garments could acquire sacred power for use as 
quasi-relics. Sarah Randles discusses the widespread practice of concealing shoes and gar- 
ments in the fabric of medieval domestic and religious buildings in these terms, proposing 
that concealment was part of a broader range of magic practices linked with cloth and 
clothing. She argues that the permeable quality of a garment offered “the ability to absorb 
virtue from its location, which it can then retain and pass on to the wearer”. She quotes a 
fifteenth-century French vernacular literary text, The Distaff Gospels, in which women are 
encouraged to secretly place their husbands’ shirts under the altar stone when the priest is 
celebrating mass. A husband wearing a garment treated in this way will be easy for a wife to 
rule over and he will never beat her.*? It is very likely that local priests would have regarded 
as illicit any acts that utilized the holy spaces in which the mass was performed or the conse- 
crated materials of the Eucharist. 

The most powerful objects combined both natural and sacred properties, for example 
paternoster beads made from amber or jet and blessed by the priest for use in personal de- 
votion.°? Jet and amber share inherent physical properties that may have been perceived as 
evidence of occult power: when rubbed, both substances develop a static charge and emit 
a smell. These characteristics were stressed in medieval lapidaries, alongside the powers 
of many minerals and gemstones including coral, rock crystal and sapphire, which were 
incorporated into jewellery for wearing as amulets or used to embellish reliquaries and 
other religious material culture.** The most influential medieval lapidary was the late 
eleventh-century Book of Stones (De Lapidis) written by Bishop Marbode of Rennes, which 
formed the basis for many later texts. The particular materials revered by medieval people 
for their occult properties had been prized traditionally for millennia: archaeological evi- 
dence confirms the enduring significance of materials including jet, amber, quartz and rock 
crystal as well as animal materials such as antler and boar tusk. 

Jet was one of the most extensively employed occult materials, a fossilized coniferous 
wood, deep black in colour and easily carved. According to Marbode, jet was efficacious if 
worn on the body, consumed as a powder, ingested through water in which the material had 
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been steeped or burnt to release beneficial fumes. The healing and anaesthetic properties 
of jet were recommended for easing conditions ranging from childbirth to toothache, and 
it was believed to possess powerful apotropaic value to protect from demons and malignant 
magic.°° Jet occurs principally in two locations — near Whitby in North Yorkshire and in 
Galicia in northern Spain — and in both regions it was used to manufacture holy objects 
and pilgrim signs. It has been suggested that small, jet crucifix pendants were produced in 
workshops at Whitby Abbey: a distinctive corpus of twenty-two crucifix pendants with ring 
and dot motif can be dated stylistically to the twelfth century, including four recovered from 
graves. Damaged pendants and raw materials have been excavated from Whitby Abbey, 
indicating a possible source of production in monastic workshops.’ Jet and amber were 
luxury commodities and it is possible that monasteries actively controlled both access to raw 
materials and the production of amulets in occult materials. 

Jet was used to manufacture a wide range of medieval objects including beads, pen- 
dants, rings, brooches, pins, chess pieces, dice, dagger handles and bowls for possible 
magico-medical use.°® This distinctive material may have been used for other types of 
magic such as divination. Bowls, dice and knife handles are noteworthy in this respect as 
objects used in divination rituals by medieval necromancers, who called upon spirits to 
guide them in forecasting or decision-making.°*? The archaeological distribution of jet dice 
and knives in England is biased towards ecclesiastical sites, including the cathedrals and 
vicars chorals at Winchester, Beverley and York. Divination was often associated with the 
clergy and this archaeological distribution may indicate the use of objects made from occult 
natural materials for practising clerical magic.*° 

Animal parts were also used in natural magic, with archaeological evidence for the use 
of boar tusks and antler tines possibly as fertility amulets: animal materia medica was doc- 
umented especially for use in relation to sex, conception, contraception and birth.*! Both 
animal and human bodies were materials for magic, with documented practices including 
divination from the shoulder blades of animals, human corpses and the clothing of the 
dead.” Infant corpses were evidently regarded as an especially powerful substance, pos- 
sibly used in rites of sympathetic magic to prevent infant death, or as an occult material 
in witchcraft. Kieckhefer has suggested that outside learned circles, substances regarded 
as repugnant or taboo are likely to have been perceived as having occult power. He has 
noted evidence that midwives and other women accused of witchcraft used infant body 
parts, either buried as part of a charm or used as an ingredient.*? However, it is not clear 
whether such practices actually occurred or whether these stories were intended to fuel the 
fifteenth-century witchcraft stereotype. 

Archaeological evidence reveals that infant corpses were sometimes buried outside con- 
secrated ground, interred in medieval English rural and urban houses dating from the 
twelfth to the sixteenth centuries. These infant burials were located in spaces that were 
in daily use as domestic or associated working areas; the burials were usually dug against 
the exterior walls of the main living rooms and sealed by later floor deposits, indicating 
that the buildings were still occupied when the interments took place. In some cases, the 
infant remains were judged to represent stillborns, but others were weeks or months old at 
the time of death; these infants would surely have been baptized and carried the right to 
burial in consecrated ground. The infant domestic burials were carefully laid out and some 
were accompanied by grave goods: animal parts were placed with an infant at Tattenhoe 
(Bucks) and a spindle whorl and an exotic shell were deposited with an infant at Upton 
(Gloucesters). I have suggested that the interment of infant corpses in the house may have 
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been linked to rites of fertility, drawing on the evidence of charms for safe childbirth that 
were recorded in the eleventh-century Lacnunga. These charms involved the recitation of 
words and the performance of actions such as jumping over a grave or collecting grave soil 
from an infant who had been stillborn.** Did the infants buried in medieval houses serve as 
materials for rites of sympathetic magic, rituals that were intended to protect future births? 


Magic and performance 


The burial of “odd” deposits can be likened to a charm, a ritual performance that combined 
words and actions and sometimes involved the use of supporting herbs and objects. ‘The ef- 
ficacy of the charm was strengthened by performances of the body; for example, apotropaic 
formulae were written on the body and on substances such as wax to be consumed orally. 
Portability was also important to facilitate close contact with the body, with textual amulets 
enclosed in capsules, sacks and purses to be worn on the body.*? A comparison can be made 
with devotional jewellery such as reliquary rings and pendants that were relatively common 
in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries.*® Charms were worn on the body by people at all 
social levels: devotional words were inscribed on brooches, buckles, buttons, girdles, pen- 
dants, pouches and rings, as well as on objects carried on the body such as knives, spoons, 
seals and mirror cases.‘’ The most common devotional inscriptions invoked the name of 
Christ, either in the abbreviations IHS or IHC or INRI (Jesus Nazarenus Rex Fudaeorum). Kuan 
Cameron observed that such invocation of the names of God “wanders into the realm of the 
occultist grimoire or spell-book of the intellectual magician”.*° But material culture demon- 
strates that words and letters held an integral mystique for the non-literate: “mock inscrip- 
tions” or false lettering were also common on items such as brooches. These were made and 
purchased by those who believed in the power of words, but could not read or write them.*® 

The performance of magic also involved the modification or deliberate mutilation of ob- 
jects, for example the bending of coins and pilgrim badges. This practice can be likened to 
the folding of charms written on parchment, lead or communion wafers: the act of folding 
increased the efficacy of the charm by preserving its secrecy and containing its magic.°” 
The folding or bending of pilgrim signs can also be compared with the deliberate destruc- 
tion of magico-medical amulets such as fever amulets thrown into the fire after the afflicted 
person had recovered.°! The destruction of the amulet guaranteed that it was specific to 
the individual and could not be reused, but the act of folding or mutilation was also part 
of the ritual performance of magic. This premise is documented in relation to the practice 
of bending coins: miracles recorded at saints’ shrines refer to the custom of bending the 
coin in the name of the saint invoked to heal the sick person.°” Richard Kelleher notes the 
frequent mutilation of medieval English coins through bending, piercing and cutting, citing 
130 examples of folded coins.°? 

There is growing archaeological evidence that folk magic was performed in rural com- 
munities as part of agricultural practices linked to the fertility of fields. Later medieval 
practices extended traditions recorded in the aecerbot charm, dating to the late tenth or early 
eleventh century, in which land believed to have been cursed by a sorcerer was cleansed 
through an elaborate ceremony involving the blessing of turves.?* Recent archaeological 
study of metal-detected objects in England has identified a pattern in which ampullae were 
deliberately damaged before being discarded in cultivated fields.°” Ampullae were pilgrim 
signs in the form of miniature vessels used to contain water, oil or dust collected from 
saints’ shrines and holy wells. While pilgrim badges are more typically recovered from 
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excavated, urban contexts (including the watery contexts discussed above), ampullae are 
more typically recovered from rural contexts and particularly from cultivated fields. They 
were deliberately damaged by crimping or even biting, presumably to open the seal in 
order to pour the contents on the fields before discarding the vessel. Folded coins are also 





Figure 28.3 Deliberately damaged ampullae; from top to bottom PAS nos IOW-ED2A21, NCL- 
44A762 and LVPL-50FD62. 


Source: Reproduced with permission of the Portable Antiquities Scheme. 
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found especially in plough-soil, suggesting the possibility of a deliberate act of discard as an 
offering to protect or enhance the fertility of fields.°° Ceremonies for blessing the fields are 
recorded in which the parish priest sprinkled holy water and recited the biblical passage of 
Genesis 1: 28.° 


And God blessed them. And God said to them, “Be fruitful and multiply and fill the 
earth and subdue it, and have dominion over the fish of the sea and over the birds 
of the heavens and over every living thing that moves on the earth.” 


The archaeological evidence of discarded coins and ampullae suggests that such liturgies in 
the field were complemented by the performance of ritual deposition (Figure 28.3). 


Magic, craft and technology 


A connection between magic and technology can be demonstrated particularly in medieval 
monastic contexts. For example, the monks of St Augustine, Canterbury, collected medical, 
alchemical, craft and technical recipes and had access to facilities for making magical ob- 
jects: they kept equipment and utensils in the infirmary, used the plumber’s workshop and 
commissioned work from metal craftsmen in the town.® Archaeological evidence for such 
activities includes specialist vessels of glass and pottery. At Glastonbury Abbey, for example, 
two perforated pottery jars, four distilling bases and two crucibles were linked with specialist 
scientific and technical activities.°? It has been suggested that the perforated pottery jars 
would have been used for the production of white lead and for a variety of distillation and 
fermentation processes, while the distilling bases may have been used in the production of 
medicines or in alchemical practices. 

It has recently been demonstrated that monasteries drew from more popular traditions 
of magic to aid technical production. The workshops at the monastery of San Vincenzo 
Maggiore (Isernia, Italy) have produced over one hundred prehistoric stone tools, many in 
structural contexts including floor surfaces, post-holes and furnace linings.°” The tradition 
of collecting prehistoric lithics was prevalent across medieval Europe. These objects were 
not recognized as ancient artefacts by medieval people; instead, stone axes were regarded 
as the physical residue of thunder and flint arrowheads were considered to be “elf-shot” or 
fairy weapons. They were believed to provide protection against lightning strikes and were 
employed as placed deposits in medieval domestic and ecclesiastical contexts.°! 

The prehistoric stone tools at San Vincenzo Maggiore were deposited with workshop 
demolition and occupation deposits dating to the eighth and ninth centuries and including 
semi-precious gemstones and craft residues.°” They seem to have been employed in the pro- 
duction of high-status craft objects and possibly in the protection of the workshops against 
fire. It is suggested that a miniature greenstone axe may have been used in a manner de- 
scribed in a craft-working treatise dated to the twelfth to thirteenth century and attributed 
to Eraclius, in which green glass, burnt copper and “burnt thunder-bolts” are mixed with 
ground clear glass to create a green glaze for pottery vessels.°’ A large igneous axe dated 
to the Copper Age was discovered beneath a collapsed roof-tile deposit in a granary. The 
excavators suggest that this may have been suspended from the roof as a thunderbolt am- 
ulet, in the manner described by Bishop Marbode. The majority of prehistoric stone tools 
from San Vincenzo Maggiore were recovered from areas that were at high risk from fire 
such as the glass foundry, metalworking workshops and bell-casting pit (Figure 28.4). The 
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Figure 28.4 Location of stone axes from the workshops at San Vincenzo Maggiore. 
Source: Reproduced with permission of Richard Hodges and John Mitchell (2011). 
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excavators suggest that the prehistoric lithics at San Vincenzo may have been employed 
as sympathetic magic — on the basis that objects believed to protect against lightning may 
also have been used to guard against fire.°* The evidence from San Vincenzo indicates the 
use of prehistoric lithics as magic objects both for specialist technical production and for 
apotropaic use. 

The compelling evidence from San Vincenzo demonstrates the potential for future in- 
vestigation of magic in the practice of medieval technology and broader craft production. 
Tools in more common use were sometimes associated with magic, especially those linked 
with the transformation of materials. Whetstones are a good example: these utilitarian 
objects were used to sharpen iron tools in the home and workshop; they were also favoured 
objects for concealing as placed deposits in buildings in Finland and Sweden.®° Whetstones 
were noted as magical objects by Pliny the Elder in his Natural History, and they occur in Old 
English and Old Norse literature as symbols of authority. The connection between power 
and the act of sharpening may have derived from the ritual significance of the ironsmith: 
the act of transforming metal was regarded as magical in many societies, for example in 
the British Iron Age.°° The smith’s craft was also associated with ritual deposition: a cache 
of smith’s tools was excavated from a late Saxon building at Bishopstone (E. Sussex), inter- 
preted as an act of ritual closure when the building was abandoned.°” 





Figure 28.5 Lead spindle-whorl cast with reversed “Rho” from West Hartburn, diameter 25 mm. 


Source: Reproduced with permission of Eleanor Standley (2013). 
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A comparison can be made with the female domestic craft of textile production, cultur- 
ally associated with magic and the spinning of spells.°® Spindle whorls seem to have been 
particularly significant among weaving tools, used with a drop spindle for spinning flax 
and wool; these common domestic objects were occasionally placed in later medieval cof- 
fins and graves, including a domestic infant burial at Upton.°? Utilitarian objects of stone, 
pottery, wood, bone or lead were sometimes transformed by magic words: a lead spindle 
whorl excavated from the village of West Hartburn (co. Durham) was cast with the re- 
versed letters “Rho”, referring to the Christian symbol Chi-Rho, the monogram for Christos 
(Figure 28.5). Standley notes a corpus of at least thirty lead spindle whorls from medieval 


England that were marked with lettering.’” 


Magic and the dead 


Material evidence for magic in Anglo-Saxon graves has been used to identify the individual 
burials of female practitioners of magic (discussed above); in contrast, material evidence in 
later medieval graves has been used to identify the recipients of magic, and from this to in- 
fer possible motivations and agents.’! The vast majority of later medieval Christians were 
wrapped in a shroud and buried in a simple earth-cut grave. But a small minority of burials 
included special materials in the preparation of the grave lining, placed within the grave or 
coffin, or within the shroud. Archaeological analysis of excavated burials from medieval Eng- 
land suggests that around two to three per cent had objects placed in close contact with the 
corpse.’ The true figure is likely to have been much greater: a high proportion of these items 
were organic materials — including textiles, bone, wood and even beeswax — and most would 
have perished in the ground. Mortuary practices were highly localized, with significant var- 
lations observed between monastic and lay cemeteries, and customs varying chronologically 
and regionally. 

Despite these caveats, distinctive patterns can be detected in the selection of grave goods 
placed with the dead in later medieval England. These included personal objects (dress 
accessories and grooming tools), domestic and devotional items, and natural materials and 
antique objects (or objets trouvé). Some of these objects were associated with magic in domes- 
tic contexts, such as spindle whorls, or connected with pilgrimage and rites in the fields 
(pilgrim signs and folded coins). Occult materials are relatively rare, but jet pendant crosses 
have been recovered from graves in monastic cemeteries.’? A striking number of these 
objects may be regarded as “traditional” grave goods, continuing practices prevalent in 
prehistoric, Roman and pagan Anglo-Saxon burials such as the deposition of beads, coins, 
fossils, animal teeth and quartz pebbles with the dead. The number of “found objects” is 
striking: tiles, pottery, coms and bracelets of Roman date were buried with the medieval 
dead. The placement of such grave goods was targeted at certain social groups, 1n particu- 
lar children in both monastic and lay cemeteries.’* 

Potential evidence for the use of childbirth amulets has also been detected in the graves 
of women who may have died in childbirth: a folded lead parcel was founded near the ab- 
domen of a female skeleton at the Benedictine monastery of St James in Bristol, which con- 
tained granular material likely to be parchment; a female burial at the hospital of St Mary 
Spital, London, had a textile bundle placed between her legs, also thought to contain parch- 
ment.”” It has been suggested that the material residues of charms may have been deposited 
in graves in the form of wooden wands or rods. Willow, hazel or poplar wands or rods were 
placed in graves in England and Scandinavia, dating from the eleventh century right up to 
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the fourteenth or fifteenth centuries, and found with men, women and children. These have 
been interpreted as objects connected with journeying or healing charms, for example, as 
indicated in an Old English metrical charm recorded in an eleventh-century manuscript 
given to Exeter Cathedral by Leofric (d. 1072). This invokes protection by means of a staff: 
“T chant a victory charm; I carry a victory staff; victory by means of words, and victory by 
means of an object”.’° 

I have argued that traces of magic in later medieval graves were intended primarily to 
support the vulnerable dead on their journey through purgatory, and to protect or heal the 
corpse in the grave, perhaps to assist with its reanimation on judgement day. It may be sug- 
gested that magic for the dead was practised by women in the care of their families, based 
on evidence from visual sources that it was women who stripped and washed corpses and 
wrapped them in the shroud for burial. But there are also indications that magic may have 
been used to protect the living from the restless dead — to guard against revenants. Stephen 
Gordon has argued that the act of lining graves with burnt materials may have been a 
strategy targeted at corpses that appeared unusual and were therefore feared. He cites the 
use of burnt materials in Bald’s Leechbook, dating to the ninth century, as a remedy against 
swelling. He extends this argument to the inclusion of burnt materials in graves, suggesting 
that the rite was reserved for cadavers that exhibited bloating and swelling, and which were 
therefore regarded as candidates for revenants.’/ 


Future directions 


Archaeological discussion has focused on the intersection of magic with religious devotion 
and the use of special materials for healing and protection. Archaeological evidence reveals 
a range of rites that were not documented in medieval texts, including the placement of ob- 
jects with the dead, the burial or concealment of efficacious objects in houses and churches, 
and the deliberate discard of weapons, pilgrim signs and coins in water or on cultivated land. 
How should we classify these practices according to definitions of medieval magic? For ex- 
ample, can we regard “odd” deposits as the material residues of charms? It is likely that these 
rituals appealed to Christian agents and the occult power of nature and therefore would have 
been regarded as acceptable magic. Indeed, it is therefore debateable whether they should 
be regarded as magic or instead as “unofficial” Christian rituals.’ The practice of burying 
infants in the home is an important exception — it seems inconceivable that medieval clergy 
would have sanctioned such rites. Should we regard infant burials in medieval homes as 
evidence for illicit magic? 

Magic presents a conceptual and methodological challenge for archaeology due to the 
inherent difficulty in identifying material evidence as the residue of magical intent. Histo- 
rians grapple with ambiguities in the definition of medieval magic but their starting point 
can be found in normative categories of magic as defined by the authors and critics of magic 
texts. The starting point for archaeologists is in the material record, which has no direct 
voice; the subtleties of meaning, intention and agency can only be unlocked by developing 
theoretical frameworks for interpreting archaeological evidence.’? Magic as ritual practice 
lacks “visibility” in the archaeological record, in the same way that social categories such 
as gender, age and disability were seemingly invisible in material evidence until appropri- 
ate frameworks for investigation were developed. A further barrier is that the prevailing 
method of archaeology is to identify and interpret normative patterns in material evidence. 
This presents a paradox for the archaeology of medieval magic, where some of the most 
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fruitful avenues of research have developed from reflection on “odd” deposits and statis- 
tically insignificant patterns, for example in relation to objects and materials placed in a 
small minority of medieval graves or found occasionally as concealed deposits in surviving 
buildings. Archaeologists may find it productive to consider magic as ritual practice that is 
by definition exceptional and alternative to normative categories and dominant patterns.°? 
To render magic “visible” in the archaeological record, we must be alert to the anomalous, 
unusual and odd.®' The archaeology of magic is found in practices that are detected in the 
archaeological record relatively rarely such as placed or “odd” deposits that may be hidden 
or involve the use of special materials, mysterious words or symbols. 

Archaeology reveals the ritual significance over the longue durée of the use of certain nat- 
ural materials and old or “found objects” (objets trouvé). Such objects were employed in me- 
dieval magic, deliberately buried in sacred and domestic contexts, placed with the dead 
or employed in performances linked to healing, protection, fertility and technology. How 
should we interpret evidence for apparent continuities in ritual practice over hundreds or 
thousands of years? We must be sceptical in interpreting material evidence as proof that 
ancient belief systems survived or that pagan practices persisted.®” However, it is clear that 
some material practices continued after the conversion to Christianity such as the apot- 
ropaic use of found objects and natural materials and the creation of concealed or placed 
deposits. Such similarities of practice do not necessarily constitute evidence for the direct 
continuity of beliefs across time, but they perhaps indicate a long-standing, common rep- 
ertoire of ritual actions. Future research on the archaeology of magic should focus closer 
attention on the local experience of the conversion process: how ritual actions took on new 
meanings in Christian contexts, how they may have been communicated between genera- 
tions and how they were transformed over time. 

The archaeological documentation of medieval magic is just beginning. It is not yet clear 
whether material practices were consistent across all social levels: for example, what is the 
archaeological evidence for the practice of magic in castles and other elite settlements?®? 
What is the evidence for “crisis magic”: did social crises such as the Black Death lead to 
an increase in folk magic within local communities? There is also scope to consider love 
magic in relation to material culture worn or carried on the body.®* Comparative studies 
are needed between categories of medieval settlement, and within and between regions, to 
chart the incidence of particular rites, their chronological currency and the relative influ- 
ence of literate magic versus traditional practices. For instance, is there broader evidence 
for monasteries controlling the production of amulets in occult materials or the disposal 
of weapons in water (as indicated at Whitby and in the Witham Valley)? Can we chart 
additional patterns in the deliberate discard of metal artefacts and whether these practices 
focused on particular points in the landscape? Study of magic in the landscape has been ac- 
celerated by new sources of evidence, in particular the study of metal small finds that have 
been reported by metal detectorists under the terms of the UK Portable Antiquities Scheme 
(from 1997).°° These data have illuminated patterns in the use of material culture in the 
medieval countryside, balancing the increase in urban evidence that has resulted from the 
growing number of archaeological excavations linked to commercial developments. 

There is rich potential for the archaeological examination of literate magic, particu- 
larly in the elite context of castles and monasteries. Does archaeological evidence survive 
for image magic, divination and necromancy? How does the archaeological study of mo- 
nastic medicine and industry illuminate clerical attitudes at the intersection of religion, 
science and magic? Can we detect a broader connection between magic, technology and 
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craft-working (as evidenced at San Vincenzo Maggiore)? The foundations for the archae- 


ology of magic have been established by working from documented associations between 


objects and materials and their magic powers. A more contextual approach is now needed, 


a framework that takes archaeological context and pattern as its starting point, working 


from the “odd”, unusual and exceptional to probe the boundaries and definitions of medi- 
eval belief. 
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THE VISUAL CULTURE OF MAGIC 
IN THE MIDDLE AGES 


Alejandro Garcia Avilés 


Magicians as wise men 


When in the 1470s the artist of the Florentine Picture Chronicle depicted the sorcerer Hostanes — 
a follower of Zoroaster — (see Figure 29.1), he had no doubts that the magician should appear 
in the guise of an oriental wise man inside a magic circle with several burning censers, invok- 
ing demons, book in hand, with some of the demons and evil creatures around also holding 
books and rolls.! 

Some years later, in 1511, a woodcut by Hans Schaufelein conflated ritual magic, in the 
figure of a male magician, with different forms of sorcery and maleficium as practised by 
witches. In the centre of the scene, a male magician is dressed in ritual garb in the middle 
of a magic circle with a book and sword in his hands, symbolizing the knowledge needed 
to perform ritual magic and the power it confers. Around Schaufelein’s magician, there are 
different forms of sorcery and magic carried out by old women, two among them riding 
goats and another having sexual intercourse with a devil. Below is the final outcome of all 
these activities, eternal punishment in the fires of hell. We find in these pictures an iconog- 
raphy of the witch finding its way, as well as an already established figure of the magician as 
a wise man who stands inside a magic circle for the sake of protecting himself from the evil 
action of the demons he invokes. A magician appears inside a magical circle reading a book 
at least as early as the thirteenth-century Cantigas by Alfonso X (Cantiga 125, El Escorial, 
MS T.L.1, fol. 177v; ca. 1270-84), and probably in the 1307-8 paintings in the Palazzo della 
Ragione, which we know were repainted after a fire in 1420.? Magical circles are a fixed 
value in the late medieval imaginary of magic: Odo of Cheriton, Caesarius of Heisterbach 
and William of Auvergne allude to them as early as the thirteenth century,’ and precise 
instructions for their fabrication can be found in Honorius’s Liber iuratus.* 

While early modern representations of witchcraft and witches have been the subject of in- 
tense study in recent years,” images of medieval magic and magicians have barely aroused 
the curiosity of art historians, and scarcely that of medievalists in general,° despite the fact 
that these images can help to chart the shifts in attitudes towards magic in the Middle Ages. 
My focus will be here on the iconography of magic and magicians in the Middle Ages, priv- 
ileging learned magic over the many visual forms of “superstition” and “popular magic”. 
A full chapter on the visual culture of magic in the Middle Ages should also consider issues 
such as the material culture of magic and the use of diagrams in medieval magic, but these 
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H OSTANES* 





Figure 29.1 Hostanes from the Florentine Picture Chronicle, British Museum. 


are the subjects of other chapters in this book. Last, not only images of magic but also the 
magic of images in the Middle Ages should be dealt with, and at the end of this chapter I 
will briefly comment on them as an additional direction for future research. 

The discovery of natural magic in the thirteenth century and the gradual process of its 
adoption among certain ecclesiastical élites resulted in a new understanding of magic,’ 
which can be also discerned in the iconography of the period. As I will show here, while in 
the early Middle Ages the word “magic” is always a wholly negative term associated with 
idolatry and paganism, the thirteenth century witnessed a partial change in attitude, and 
the study of magic even came to be depicted as a discipline in the quest for learning along- 
side the traditional hierarchy of the Seven Liberal Arts. However, as it was still considered 
a dangerous discipline, its exercise was strictly confined to the hands of men who were 
considered wise and morally upright. 
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The term magot was used by the Ancient Greeks to refer to Persian astrologer-priests 
such as those who, according to Herodotus, accompanied Xerxes on his visit to Greece.® 
The Ancient Greek word for sorcery, goeteta, was joined by mageia, a word that described 
activities, usually of a ritual nature and alien to the official religion, that were designed to 
confer powers or benefits upon the magician or his client. Most medieval representations 
of magicians allude to the Persian origins of the word magus. In these images, magicians 
are simply identified as Persian priests, distinguished only by their readily identifiable 
Phrygian cap, as for example on a twelfth-century capital from Nazareth or in the mosaics 
of St Mark’s, Venice of ca. 1200.° These images of magicians therefore lack any peculiar 
features that would reveal a particular attitude towards magic. In some other representa- 
tions, the magicians are depicted with no identifying attributes other than being shown to 
be engaged in the practice of magic itself. So, for example, their privileged relationship to 
Hell acts as an identifier. In an eleventh-century miniature, the magician Jannes can use 
magic to go to Hell to rescue his brother Jambres, and it is the scene of Hell, not Jannes’s 
personal appearance, that reveals his profession.'” Jannes and Jambres were the names of 
the magicians who lost their battle against Moses and Aaron in the episode of the staff mu- 
tated into a serpent. The text illustrated in this miniature 1s that of the Apocriphon of Fannes 
and JFambres, which reads: “Jambres opened the magical books of his brother Jannes and 
performed necromancy and brought up from the netherworld the shade [literally “idol”] 
of his brother”.!! Another eleventh-century manuscript (this a Greek one from Constan- 
tinople) shows a scene of necromancy, where two magicians are extracting the entrails of a 
human corpse. Again, it is their nefarious activity plundering a corpse to use his remains 
for the sake of necromancy that identifies them, rather than the attributes of their clothing 
or their appearance.!? In other instances, the scene illustrated is clear and the magicians 
do not need further attributes to be recognized, as is the case in the Old English illustrated 
Hexateuch, which twice depicts Jannes and Jambres together with Moses and Aaron in the 
presence of Pharaoh.!% 


Jesus the magician? 


Only in the legal language of Late Antiquity was a concrete name, maleficus, used to spec- 
ify the difference with the more common term “magus”, which would be used throughout 
the Middle Ages.'* The most famous Persian magicians in the Christian West are the Wise 
Men who came to pay tribute to the newly born Christ Child. The story is familiar, and 
is frequently represented in Christian art as an illustration of the superiority of Christ’s 
power over that of pagan priests. The earliest Christian writers had emphasized the role as 
magicians of the Persian priests who adored Christ child. Later interpretations of the story, 
however, stressed Jesus’s status as King of the Jews, and so the representations of the Persian 
magicians depict them as Persian kings. Jesus’s miracles would be more spectacular than 
those of the three Eastern sages, and their visit came to be seen as acknowledgement by the 
Persian magicians of Christ’s superior powers. 

Pagans acknowledged the extraordinary importance of Jesus’s miracles. The main differ- 
ence between “miracle” and “magic” lies in whether or not God is understood to be behind 
the acts performed by the “wonder-worker”. In the second century, scholars such as Justin 
and Origen were forced to defend Jesus from accusations made by Jews and Pagans that 
he was just another magician who deceived his followers with tricks.!° Origen responded 
not by claiming that Jesus’s magic alone was effective but by arguing that the source of his 
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powers was divine. In the same way, other popular narratives associated with magic in 
medieval art, such as the account of the argument between Saint Peter and Simon Magus, 
are concerned with comparing the power of miracles and magic.'° These representations 
emphasize the divine origins of Christian miracle over the demonic foundations of pagan 
magic. It is a distinction often shown in medieval representations of the Fall of Simon 
Magus, where devils fail to support him as he falls through the air, as shown in famous 
examples such as St Lazare, Autun, Vézelay or the mosaics of Norman Sicily such as those 
in the cathedrals of Monreale or Cefala.'’ In Romanesque Art, in the context of Gregorian 
Reform, Simon the Magician represents the sin of Simony as opposed to the figure of Saint 
Peter:'® a well-known example is that of the Porte Miégeville in Saint-Sernin of Toulouse, 
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Figure 29.2 Egyptian magicians with magic staffs from a thirteenth-century Parisian Bible moralisée. 
Oxford, Bodleian Library, MS Bodley 270b, fol. 43v. 
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where Simon is identified as “Magus” by an inscription, while another inscription below 
his feet reads: “Arte furens magica Simon in sua occidit arma” (Misled by his magical art, 
Simon succumbs to its own weapons). 

It was suggested by Thomas Matthews that Jesus was characterized as a magician by his 
use of a wand or staff, an attribute he is frequently assigned in early Christian art and which 
is also said to identify pagan magicians.!? Magic was a concept that Christians associated 
with their religious enemies, so it is unlikely they would have imagined the son of God as a 
magician who competed with pagan ones. Rather, they would see him as a worker of won- 
ders, of miracles, who outdid all pagan magic in the name of the Holy Father.”° The staff 
does eventually become an element in the visual representation of practitioners of magic 
and divination. This is an attribute of the magician and the sorcerer that appears relatively 
late in the history of the iconography,”! but we can still find it in the late Middle Ages.?? 
An exceptional early example is the depiction of the sorceress Circe (Kirke) transforming 
one of Odysseus’s sailors into a pig, painted on a Greek amphora now in Berlin.?? On other 
occasions, such as on a fifth-century BCE lekythos, the staff, which has been interpreted as a 
magic wand, is more likely to be simply an instrument for the magician to prepare potions. 
The sorcerer who holds a staff in the scene in the House of the Dioscuri in Pompei, where 
she is giving a potion to a young man, has it as her attribute as magician, as well as a pointed 
hat.?* Diviners and soothsayers are frequently shown using a staff to read the future in wa- 
ter or other liquids, as for example in a fresco that depicts a scene of lecanomancy from the 
House of Livia on the Palatine Hill in Rome.”° In the Middle Ages, the divining staff seems 
not to be mentioned until late (not before 1400),”° but the attribute of the staff was already 
present in the medieval imaginary of magic, as can be seen in a Parisian Bible moralisée of 
the first half of the thirteenth century, where the Egyptian magicians (malefict) are depicted 
with their staffs (see Figure 29.2).?7 

In any case, Jesus’s staff identifies him as a wonder- or miracle-worker who surpasses 
pagan magic and who stands as the typological successor of Moses. This typology was also 
associated with the figure of Saint Peter striking the rock with a rod, which often appears 


on Christian sarcophagi.”® 


Magic and idolatry 


Early Christian literary representations do not usually attribute magic to women but rather 
to men.” In the early Middle Ages, the magus figure became definitively synonymous with 
ideas of superstition, paganism and idolatry. In his De doctrina chnistiana, Saint Augustine con- 
solidated his attack on magic as the supreme manifestation of paganism and idolatry, and in 
his De cwitate Dei he condemned it by linking it to devil worship. It was Augustine’s view of 
magic that would prevail throughout the early Middle Ages.°” Accounts of religious conver- 
sion emphasize Christian superiority over pagan magic. Hagiographies are full of examples 
of men and women who turn to Christianity after witnessing the superiority of Christian 
power over magic. The conversion scene in a ninth-century Byzantine manuscript illustrates 
in a single image how the early Middle Ages linked magic, idolatry and paganism.”! The 
textual account is taken from Gregory Nazianzenus’s Homilies, and it concerns the life of 
Cyprian the magician. The text, concerned with Cyprian’s sainthood, says little about his 
interest in the sciences of the occult. The scene in Figure 29.3 shows Cyprian as a magician 
in his early life, and is of great interest because the artist has added details to supplement the 
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Figure 29.3: Cyprian as a magician from Gregory Nazianzen, Homilies, Paris, Bibliotheque nationale de 
France, MS Gr. 510, fol. 332v. 


text. The depiction of Cyprian here reveals the artist’s idea of the contrast between magic 
and the true cult, that is Christian religion. 

The story is as follows: Cyprian was a magician who fell in love with a young maiden 
called Justina, and summoned the services of a demon to seduce her. ‘The demon appeared to 
Justina, who appealed to the Virgin Mary for protection and thereby drove the demon back. 
In the illustration, the Byzantine artist has divided the space available into two distinct sec- 
tions. One depicts pagan activities, the other Christian ones. Thus, a pagan scene of idolatry 
is countered by a Christian altar stripped of devotional image. Cyprian the magician is an 
astrologer, an occupation symbolized by the celestial globe in the background, and he has 
invoked the devil using two idols placed on in a base.°? In medieval illustrations, we often find 
hydromancy depicted in relation to the story of Nectanebo.*? The end of lecanomantic (or 
hydromantic) rituals was that the gods (or demons) were seen in the water as in a picture.°* 
Augustine, quoting Varro, says of Numa that he “... was forced to perform hydromancy, so 
that he saw images of gods, or better mockeries of the demons (ludificationes daemonum)”.°° In 
this same sense, the Byzantine artist has interpreted the scene as a three-dimensional appear- 
ance of the idols of the god emerging from water and liberating not the god but the demon 
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dwelling inside the idols. ‘The demon is shown in this very much damaged miniature as com- 
ing back unsuccessful from his mission to attract Justine to Cyprian. 

Cyprian’s use of idols to conjure the devil is of interest to modern art historians because 
it reflects Christian ideas about images employed in pagan cults.°° Pagans believed that 
spirits of their gods inhabited their images, which in turn gave the images the power to 
work miracles or to utter prophesies. Christians, on the other hand, believed that these so- 
called “miracles” were illusions produced by devils around or even inside the pagan stat- 
ues.>’ This belief, outlined by Athanasius and Origen among others, was well established in 
Christian thought, as illustrated by the miniature in the Stuttgart Psalter that shows devils 
swarming around a pagan statue,*’ or Saint Bartholomew’s exorcism of a statue as shown 
in the Anjou Hungarian Legendary.*? 

The choice of a magus’s attributes, then, is a window onto how the early medieval artistic 
imagination understood the conflict between magic and religion. As we have just seen in 
the extraordinary image from the life of Saint Cyprian, magic, idolatry and paganism were 
intimately connected in early medieval visual culture. Evil and demons are of course the 
roots of magic, and for instance in a late Byzantine manuscript, a magician, Theodas, is 
shown sending demons against his enemy, Josaphat (BnF Grec 1128, fol. 151). 


Magic and the Liberal Arts 


Magic also represented knowledge that was illicit and forbidden. An image in the now lost 
copy of the Hortus deliciarum revealed how Augustine’s condemnation of magic continued to 
be influential as late as the second half of the twelfth century. The schematic representation 
of the Liberal Arts in the Hortus arranges the personifications of the seven arts around the 
central figure of Philosophy, flanked by Plato and Socrates.*° The idea that pagan learning 
could contribute to the learning of the Christian faithful was one that had already been ex- 
pounded by the Church Fathers, but they were careful to add that not all pagan knowledge 
was permissible. In the Hortus diagram, a group of figures is excluded from the circle of 
learning. These figures write at a bookstand, and birds hover by their ears. An inscription 
identifies them as “poets and magicians”, shut out from the circle of knowledge because they 
are inspired by unclean spirits. A common image in medieval art is the dove of the Holy 
Spirit, symbolic of divine inspiration, which hovers above well-known figures ranging from 
King David to Saint Augustine, and 1s even shown inspiring contemporary medieval authors 
such as Peter Lombard."! This traditional image of the writer inspired by the Holy Spirit was 
widely popularized by images of Gregory the Great. But the illustration of the Artes liberales 
in the Hortus deliciarum inverts this traditional Christian symbol of divine inspiration, and the 
birds hovering beside the ears of the poets and magicians are birds of ill-omen that provide 
demonic inspiration instead. The importance of hearing as a means of transmitting devilish 
thoughts appears in earlier depictions as well. For example, a devil whispers into the ear of 
the heretic Jovinian in a tenth-century manuscript miniature.*® 

Although Augustine’s condemnation of magic was to remain in force throughout the 
Middle Ages, magic gradually came to be thought of as a “discipline” or “art” in some 
court and ecclesiastical circles. In his Desczplina clericalis, for example, Petrus Alfonsi lists 
the Seven Liberal Arts and observes that “Philosophers who do not follow the prophets say 
that the seventh [Liberal Art] is necromancy”.’* Some reference to magic as a branch of 
the mechanical arts had been made since the twelfth century. However, Petrus Alfonsi’s 
description of magic and philosophy as two names for the same liberal art would appear to 
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represent a new departure in the literature of the period. Although a debate was beginning 
about the place of magic among the arts, condemnation of it was still rife. In the thirteenth 
century, for example, John of Dacia contrasted magic, which he considered useless and 
forbidden, with the liberal and mechanical arts, which he pronounced both useful and 
necessary.” Yet other, influential, early thirteenth-century figures disagreed. William of 
Auvergne, Bishop of Paris during the second quarter of the thirteenth century, and in his 
youth an avid student of Arabic astral magic, observed that while natural magic was some- 
times labelled necromancy according to philosophy, this was incorrect because in fact it 
represented the eleventh part of the science of nature.*® In his scholastic summa, the Magiste- 
rium divinale et saprentiale, William set magic firmly within the Aristotelian natural universe, 
which conceived of the world as one that operated according to natural laws initially estab- 
lished by God. In the universe seen through Aristotelian eyes, most natural operations are 
apparent, while some of them are occult, and so those who observe nature and know how 
to manipulate it are therefore able to perform what is essentially natural magic. Sometimes 
humans take the observation of nature a step further and try to constrain its forces using 
demonic powers but, William argued, this is an illusion of the senses caused by the tricks of 
demons, since only God himself can miraculously supersede natural laws.*7 

It was after the Aristotelian Libri naturales were definitely introduced into the syllabus of 
the Parisian arts faculty in the 1250s, that two figures labelled “Philosophus” and “Magus” 
were added to the north transept foreportal in Chartres Cathedral (see Figure 29.4).*® 





Figure 29.4 “Philosophus” and “Magus”. Sculptures on Chartres Cathedral. Photo: Alejandro Garcia Avilés. 
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Their beards and long hair are both standard attributes of age and therefore wisdom, 
and can hardly be said to identify their professions. However, they are depicted with other 
attributes that do distinguish them. The philosopher holds a stone which he scrutinizes 
intently. The stone is the symbol par excellence of man’s interest in the natural world, and 
medieval natural philosophers were drawn to explore its hidden properties.*? Already in an 
eleventh-century illustration of Hraban Maur’s De rerum naturis a man holds a stone receiv- 
ing the powers of the heavenly rays, some decades before Al-Kindi’s De radiis was known to 
Western Europe.” In a miniature of ca. 1300, a wise man intently scrutinizing a stone ap- 
pears as representing the observation of nature in a manuscript of De proprietatibus rerum, by 
Bartholomeus Anglicus.”! At the beginning of the thirteenth century, Gervase of Tilbury 
speaks of the virtus intrinseca of stones, that is their apparent and hidden properties, coupled 
with a virtus extrinseca, which can be conferred on them by rituals of consecration or exor- 
cism. The enchantment of words empower the stones, reinforcing their natural virtues.° 
For his part, the magician (see Figure 29.5) is holding a scroll, and under his feet there is a 
dragon or a basilisk representing the evil forces he constrains to obey him.*? 

These are substantially the same elements we find in the illustration of “necromancy” in 
a manuscript of ca. 1270 of Brunetto Latini’s Trésor (see Figure 29.6).°* 

One of the many activities linked to the Liberal Arts on the sides of a Boethian ladder to 
reaching knowledge (Philosophia) was, in this exceptional image, the practice of necromancy. 
In the Trésor manuscript, the necromancer is represented as a man consulting a book on a 





Figure 29.5 “Magus”. Chartres Cathedral (detail of Fig. 29.4). 
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Figure 29.6 Nigromance from Brunetto Latini, Trésor, London, British Library, Additional MS 30024, lv. 
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lectern, with a demon before him, summoned by the prayers uttered by the magician from 
the magic book. The image encapsulates the magician’s belief in his power to constrain the 
will of demons for his own benefit. 

The magician who invoked devils and who pretended to control nature with illusions and 
trickery crossed the fine line between passive observation and man’s desire to manipulate 
physical reality. The philosopher, on the other hand, tried simply to understand how nature 
worked. The philosopher on Chartres Cathedral studies nature so as to better understand it. 
His counterpart the magus (see Figure 29.5), meanwhile, holds a scroll, symbolic of the ancient 
spells from arcane texts that he learns to try and harness the forces of evil for his own benefit. 
Here, these evil forces are represented by the dragon or basilisk that he crushes beneath his 
feet. These sculptures of the philosopher and the magus would appear to sum up the two sides 
of this renewed, thirteenth-century interest in nature, namely the desire to observe the natural 
world and the desire to constrain its hidden forces. The potential effects of magic, as Christian 
writers saw it, are no more than illusions conjured up by demons. Thus, a magician may believe 
he commands the forces of evil to perform his bidding, but in fact he is no more than an instru- 
ment in the hands of malignant powers. The dragon under the feet of the magician depicted 
on Chartres Cathedral is just such an evil force, which the magus wrongly believes he controls. 


Magic and the demonic 


An essential element in magic rituals is the invocation by the magician of demonic forces to 
compel them to perform his will. As I have said above, the Lzber turatus by Honorius of The- 
bes includes detailed instructions on how to draw a magic circle to protect the magus from 
evil powers. During the thirteenth century, this key element of the invocation ritual starts to 
appear in illustrations of magicians’ activities as well. The tale of a priest, who lusts after a 
maiden and who invokes devils to cast a spell on her so his desire is reciprocated, is illustrated 
in the Cantigas de Santa Maria by Alfonso X of Castile (1252-84) (see Figure 29.7).°° 

The text of the story is careful to describe how the priest threatens to shut the demons 
away in a bottle if they fail to carry out his orders, but it makes no mention of the magic 
circle that he draws to protect himself from evil spirits. The fact the artist includes this 
detail when it is not mentioned in the text suggests that by this date the magic circle had 
come to play an important role in magic rituals. By the late thirteenth century, then, this 
diagram boundary between two worlds, which protected the magician from the demonic 
underworld, had become a standard feature of magic rituals. 

The crucial aspect of this most despised form of magic, necromancy, was its ability to 
harness the power of devils. Necromancy involved rituals to attract occult forces, rituals 
which churchmen interpreted as demonically inspired illusions. The invocation of devils 
was, without question, contrary to the Christian religion, but on the other hand it was per- 
missible to invoke cosmic forces using spirits that were part of the Christian tradition. These 
spirits were angels. As David Pingree observed, Alfonso X of Castile had learned from 
Arabic astral magic that “all magic acts, no matter how loathsome their performance or the 
baseness of their purpose, are permissible and even carried out by God’s power, transmitted 
through his angels”.°© Alfonso saw the exercise of astral magic as legitimate, although he 
also recognized that knowledge of it was potentially harmful and so should not be made 
available to the ignorant. This conclusion was based on the assumption that the power of 
the stars comes ultimately from God and that this power is transmitted to earth by celestial 
messengers, among which the most important are angels. Alfonso saw no inconsistency 
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Figure 29.7 Monk inside a magic circle, El Escorial, Real Biblioteca del Monasterio de San Lorenzo, 
MS TL.1, fol. 177v. 


between his patronage of compilations about astral magic, such as the Lapidario or the 
Libro de astromagia, and his statements against magic and magicians in his legal texts, or his 
condemnation of magic ceremonies in the Cantigas. The fundamentally divine origins of the 
forces of magic meant it was a legitimate branch of learning. Alfonso frequently referred 
to these origins, and it is therefore significant that for him the supernatural mediators are 
angels, God’s messengers, and not demons. 
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King Alfonso’s attitude towards magic is revealed in works such as his Book of Stones (Lapidario). 
The first treatise in the compilation describes the first stage in the process of making talismans. 
The text lists stones endowed with particular supernatural properties, and gives the optimum 
moment in the astrological calendar to gather these stones when their latent powers are at their 
peak. The hidden properties of these stones represent what Gervase of Tilbury called their 
“virtus intrinseca”, or inherent mineral virtues. Alfonso’s first Lapidario explains that the cul- 
mination of the powers of these stones 1s the result of the influence of the stars upon them during 
the course of the year, the year’s 360 days being equivalent to the 360 degrees of the heavenly 
sphere. The only manuscript of this Book of Stones has a series of miniatures to accompany the 
sections on each zodiac sign. The miniatures stress that the powers of the stones derive from 
God’s intermediaries, angels, and in so doing legitimize the knowledge contained in the text. 

Alfonso, however, was not content just to investigate the virtus intrinseca of stones. Towards 
the end of his life, he also examined their virtus extrinseca, exploring the way in which their 
natural powers could be realized by means of rituals and magic ceremonies. To this end, he 
compiled a series of diagrams of talismanic images, such as, for example, those associated 
with the moon, that could be engraved on stones and which would imbue them with super- 
natural forces. These diagrams and images appear in his Libro de astromagia, where Alfonso 
eventually strayed into the dangerous world of magic. An image depicting the magic cer- 
emonies needed to capture the forces of the stars shows how he slipped from legitimate to 
heretical learning. Although in the Libro de astromagia Alfonso 1s careful to stress that angels, 
not devils, relay the planetary forces to earth, so many different magic rituals are depicted 
which show that his claims of religious orthodoxy are seriously undermined. 


The magic of images 


While artists in the early Middle Ages had linked depictions of magic with paganism and 
idolatry, by the thirteenth century ideas about natural magic seemed to have led to a kind 
of gradual acceptance of magic as a legitimate subject of study.°’ However, the magic of 
images was considered the worst kind of idolatry (dololatria pessima), mostly when it was ac- 
companied by invocations to the devil.°? In the fourteenth-century handbook for preachers 
known as Fasciculus morum, it is said that the main activity of necromancers is to “raise devils 
in their circles that are expected to answer their questions”, and second only to that they 
“make figures of people in wax or some other soft material in order to kill them”.°? In Al- 
fonso X’s Book of Astromagic, we can see how a magician is enchanting a wax figure in the 
presence of angels and the familiar spirit who has brought the figure.°? 

In his legislative work, Alfonso had explicitly forbidden “anyone to dare to make images 
of wax or metal or any other figures to cause men to fall in love with women, or to put an 
end to the affection which persons entertain toward another”.°! In the twelfth century, John 
of Salisbury called vultivuli those persons practising enchantments by means of figures made 
of wax or other soft materials like clay.°* The art of envoutement was so widespread by the be- 
ginning of the fourteenth century that Pope John XXII consulted his advisers about it; the 
result of this consultation had important consequences for the consideration of sorcery as a 
kind of heresy.°? In 1323, the notorious inquisitor Bernard Gui, at the behest of John XXII, 
flatly condemned “the practice which involves making images of lead, or wax, or any other 
substance in order to achieve ends which are unlawful or harmful”.°* The use of wax or clay 
figures in the practice of sympathetic magic — especially love magic — is well documented in 
Antiquity,°° and it was often the realm of female magicians, as Virgil narrates in his eighth 
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Eclogue.©° But as late as the thirteenth century, visual representations of sorceresses still lack 
distinctive attributes, and when the illustrator of a manuscript of William of Tyre’s History 
of the Crusades had to depict the Muslim sorceresses falling from the wall, he gave them no 
characteristic feature as magicians.” As in the case of male magicians, it is their action, 
their place in the story board, which identifies them. But in the fourteenth century, Roger 
Bacon’s vetula medica would become Gerson’s vetula sortilega, so that a devil appears when they 
are preparing some herbs.°® The story of the sorceress in the eighth Eclogue is illustrated in 
a fifteenth-century miniature (see Figure 29.8), visually attesting to the moment when one 


of the sorceresses use a clay figure to retrieve the other woman’s lost love.®? 
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Figure 29.8 Sorcerers with a clay magic figurine and the shepherd Menalcas, Dijon, Bibliotheque mu- 
nicipale, MS 493 fol. 15v. 
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In his Chronicon, the monk Adémar de Chabannes had reported how towards 1027-28 
a sorceress (malefica mulier) and her accomplices seemed to have used clay images against 
Count William of Angouléme.’? We find the illustration of a magician in a magic 
rectangle enchanting a wax figure in Alfonso X’s Book of Astromagic, where he ordered 
the reader to gather several Arabic texts of astral magic mainly devoted to giving de- 
tailed instructions for the construction of talismans through prayers and suffumiga- 
tions, pouring the spirits of the celestial bodies into stones inscribed with images and 
characters. In these magically vivified sculptures and talismans, we find a mixture 
of the ancient “art of fabricating gods” — attributed to the Egyptians in the ancient 
world — and Arabic astral magic, whose origins were in the Ancient Near East. In both 
the case of the vivification of statues and that of the creation of talismans, this art of 
imbuing spirits in images to imprint them with life was attributed in the Middle Ages 
to Hermes Trismegistus. Since in his City of God Augustine quoted the words in the 
hermetic Asclepius about the “art of fabricating gods”, Trismegistus was considered the 
champion of idolatry, and in a fifteenth-century illustration of the French version of 
Augustine’s work, Hermes appears weeping for the fall of idols.’! Trismegistus was also 
the prophet of the Harranian Sabeans,’” the people from whom Arabic texts of astral 
magic spread, and in an Arabic miniature of 1399, he is shown fabricating a talisman 
in his temple in Harran, under an arch with representations of animals of the Chinese 
zodiac.’? In the first half of the thirteenth century, William of Auvergne equates Arabic 
talismans made with the “false statues (erroneas statuas) made by man’s hands” described 
in the Asclepius as full of life, “ensouled and conscious” (sensu et spiritu plenas),’* and in so 
doing he brought together the terminology from the Latin and the Arabic traditions. 
Image magic texts detail rituals to be performed over an image to imbue in it the pow- 
ers of spirits or heavenly bodies, or to say it with the words of William of Auvergne, 
they purport to fabricate images “in which a kind of splendour of divinity and power 
of spirit (numen) was poured in”.’? This mixture of two different “hermetic” traditions, 
the ancient “Egyptian” one and the Arabic astral magic rooted in the Ancient Near 
East — to which it contributed the translation of the Arabic word for talisman as “im- 
age” (imago)’° — often derived in confusion between both traditions. In his De vita coelitus 
comparanda, Marsilio Ficino discusses the use of talismans in medicine, and again he 


relates Arabic astral magic to the hermetic tradition:’’ 


Yet the Arabs and the Egyptians ascribe so much power to statues and images fash- 
ioned by astronomical and magical art that they believe the spirits of the stars are 
enclosed in them. Now some regard the spirits of the stars as wonderful celestial 
forces, while others regard them as daemons attendant upon this or that star. They 
think the spirits of the stars — whatever they may be — are introduced into statues 
and talismans in the same way that daemons customarily use on the occasions when 
they take possession of human bodies and speak, move themselves or other things, 
and work wonders through them. They think the spirits of the stars do similar 
things through talismans (imagines). Similarly they think that through rays caught at 
the right time and through fumigations, lights and loud tones, the spirits of the stars 
can be introduced into the compatible materials of images and can work wonders 
on the wearer or bystander. This could indeed be done, I believe, by daemons, but 
not so much because they have been constrained by a particular material as because 
they enjoy being worshipped. <De vita, III, 20> 
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Ptolemy says in the Centiloquium that images (effigies) of things here below are subject 
to the celestial images (vultus); and that the ancient wise men used to manufacture 
certain talismans (imagines) when the planets were entering similar faces (facies) of 
the heavens, the faces being as it were exemplars of things below (...) Besides, 
Haly tells of a wise man who in a similar endeavor made images which moved. ... 
[and] Trismegistus says the Egyptians also used to make such images of specific 
cosmic materials and used to insert into them at the right time the souls of 
daemons ...<De vita, III, 13> 


Hermes Trismegistus was considered the champion of idolatry throughout the medieval pe- 
riod, and by the end of the Middle Ages, this image coexisted with that of him as a precursor 
of Christ which we find in the famous image in Siena Cathedral. The latter image was a pro- 
phetic fashion indebted to ideas current in fifteenth-century Italy about an ancient theology 
(prisca theologia) preceding Christian truth. But when the author of the Morentine Picture Chronicle 
wished to show a gallery of the most famous magicians in history and chose Trismegistus as 
one of them, he had no doubts about his attributes (see Figure 29,9).78 He would illustrate 





Figure 29.9 Hermes from the Florentine Picture Chronicle. Engraving attributed to Baccio Baldini or Maso 
Finiguerra. British Museum. 
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him holding a gesticulating little man in his hands. Beyond doubt, this homunculus represents 
sensu et spiritu plenas” referred to in the hermetic Asclepius, 
that Trismegistus was believed to be able to vivify, and which would grant him fame as ma- 
gician in the Middle Ages. 
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but one of these “erroneas statuas 


Future directions: the agency of images and 
the efficacy of objects 


If we take into consideration the persistence of the medieval imagery of magic in contem- 
porary culture (Disney’s Fantasia or the Harry Potter films are two outstanding examples), it is 
astonishing to realize the scarce attention paid to the medieval iconography of magic itself 
Apart from the representations of magic and magician in medieval visual cultures, future 
directions of research should engage the magical powers of images, considering the relation- 
ships between magic and religion as well as the efficacy of objects imbued with talismanic 
power and their representations in works of art. Among other possible topics, the medieval 
origins of the iconography of the witch also need further research. Diagrams and the mate- 
rial culture of magic are also outstanding aspects of our subject, but other chapters in this 
book deal with them. 

Any work on the problem of the magic of images in the Middle Ages should point out 
the relationship between magical images (talismans, wax images, etc.) and holy, miraculous 
images in the medieval period.’? Scholarly attention to the visual culture of magic has 
traditionally concentrated on apotropaic images and objects, as well as late medieval and 
early modern representations of witchcraft. But even these well-studied fields of study have 
recently been the subject of some interesting research that demonstrates there are diverse 
venues still to be explored further. 

Regarding apotropaic objects and the magic of images, art historians have often been in- 
terested in the relationships between superstition, folk beliefs and social life involved in the 
apotropaic uses of sacred and profane objects.°? Often, the absence of specific, contextual 
documentation for presumably apotropaic objects and sculptures has conditioned the his- 
toriography of the subject. A few sources can be quoted, for example, regarding sculptures 
in corbels and gargoyles decorated with animals displaying their powerful ferocity as apo- 
tropaic presences in liminal spaces of the church.®! From Late Antiquity onwards, Church 
fathers prevented the use of amulets as a habit to be avoided: for example, Jerome con- 
demns the use of phylacteries as a Jewish habit in his comment to the Gospel of Matthew.®? 
However, the recourse to amuletic protective devices is common from Late Antiquity to 
the late Middle Ages, and they can often be found depicted in works of art, from some late- 
antique Fayum portraits showing the prophylactic objects the dead used to carry on their 
necks in their daily lives to late medieval paintings — including portraits of the child Jesus.°* 

Amulets (philacteria, ligamenta®) and talismans (imagines, praestigia®°) are usually used as 
working terms for more or less sophisticated objects hung or worn to expel evil influences. 
Although of course many amulets acquire their powers during the process of their prepara- 
tion, a working distinction between both terms is plausible, taking into account the words 
by Gervasius of Tilbury quoted above: amulets would be natural objects with a virtus intrin- 
seca, while talismans acquire a virtus extrinseca as they are inscribed with figures or characters 
and often consecrated with some kind of ritual. These rituals led late medieval theologians 
to consider talismans the worst kind of idolatry (idololatria pessima).®’ Also the use of ancient 
gems as apotropaic objects should be considered:*® as the meaning of their iconography 
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was lost, they were considered protective devices, so that they can be found displaying their 
beauty and prestige decorating even sacred objects and reliquaries,®’ as in the cases of the 
early medieval Asturian “cross of the angels” in Oviedo” or the thirteenth-century Box of 
the Three Wise Kings in Cologne,”! among many others. Of course, there are also relics” 
as well as other religious objects such as pilgrim badges — all of them imbued with the sa- 
crality of the saints’ burials -that are used as common prophylactic devices: a lot of them 
have reached to us,’ and also they often appear in late medieval iconography.”* At present, 
medieval art historians are less concerned about formal classification or the differentiation 
between sacred or profane than about the agency of these objects in their cultural context. 
New historiographical streams are now focusing on the power of images and the efficacy of 
apotropaic objects,” agency being the fashionable term after the late anthropologist Alfred 
Gell.°° Also, sophisticated uses of art as an apotropaic device and the notion of art itself as 
prophylaxis have recently been the subject of scholarly attention.’ 

Amulets and talismans were not only hung or worn on hats and dresses to invoke power 
for healing from sickness, protection against harm, malediction of adversaries and success 
in a variety of affairs, but were also placed on walls and close to doors to keep demons 
away.?® With a similar prophylactic intention, the liminal spaces of Romanesque churches 
are decorated with a myriad of apotropaic figures, where Christian images coexist with 
others of presumably pagan origin, as it is the case of sculptures of women exposing her 
genitals in Romanesque churches, known in Ireland as “Sheela-na-gigs”.°? The interpreta- 
tion of these marginal figures is still controversial, but there is a basic agreement that their 
situation in liminal spaces 1s for expelling evil influences under the principle similia similibus 
curantur: like attracts like, and hence also repels like by capturing its attention and so keep- 
ing it out of the sacred space. 

Sexual corbels make up only one of the chapters of the long book of the obscene in medie- 
val visual culture. Among many examples, in a fourteenth-century manuscript of the Roman 
de la Rose, °° a nun appears picking male sexual organs as if they were fruits from a tree. In 
this case, the marginal location of the scene can lead to a humorous interpretation: in the 
text, the Old Woman wishes she could have had as many lovers as possible. In the fifteenth 
century, similar trees with penises as fruits or birds, alluding to fertility in an obscene way, 
would become popular.!°! To finish this chapter, I will deal with a related tree containing 
penises as birds in a thirteenth-century mural in Massa Marittima (Italy), which reveals that 
the story of the origins of the iconography of witchcraft has some lacunae still to be filled. 

Decorating the town fountain in Massa Marittima, as can be seen in Figure 29.10, this 
mural represents eight women underneath a tree with phali hanging from its branches 
instead of fruits, probably the first example of this kind of Wunderbaum, which we find in 
several paintings and objects after 1400. The common names for the penis in several lan- 
guages refer to birds or cocks, and the phallus bird is an apotropaic symbol known from 
Greek art.!°? But here the phalluses in their nests acquire new connotations, opposing the 
fertility represented by the fountain against the threat to fertility. This activity was associ- 
ated with a certain type of woman would use the source, as is made clear by a much later 
text from the Malleus Maleficarum that fits so well as a description of the Massa Marittima 
mural that it is easy to deduce it comes from a much earlier oral tradition: 


As for what pronouncement should be made about those sorceresses who some- 


times keep large numbers of these members (twenty or thirty at once) in a bird’s 
nest or in some cabinet, where the members move as if alive or eat a stalk or fodder, 
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Figure 29.10 ‘Tree with male sexual organs being harvested by women (Wunderbaum). Mural painting set 
in the wall of the Fountain of Abundance, Massa Marittima (Italy). Bridgeman Images. 


as many have seen and the general report relates, it should be said that these things 
are all carried out through the Devil’s working and illusion. In this case, an illusion 
is played on the viewers’ senses of perception in the ways discussed above. A certain 
man reported that when he had lost his member and gone to a certain sorceress 
to regain his well-being, she told the sick man that he should climb a certain tree 
and granted that he could take whichever one he wanted from the nest, in which 
there were very many members. When he tried to take a particular large one, the 
sorceress said, “You shouldn’t take that one,” adding that it belonged to one of the 


parish priests.!0° 


The late medieval process of appropriation of women’s knowledge of men’s bodies resulted in 
a kind of fear that the same women who knew how to cure male impotence could become — in 
men’s eyes — responsible for causing it by means of their bad arts.!°* The vetula medica, as Roger 
Bacon calls the wise old woman who knows all kinds of remedies against illness, became a vetula 
malefica, in the words of Jean Gerson.! This led to a gradual characterization of women as 
witches: perhaps under the influence of the text of the Canon episcopi — well known through the 
Decretum Gratiani!°° — women riding broomsticks appear at least by 1200.!°7 Women riding a 
ram are often representations of lust and evil, and by the late Middle Ages it was a common 
belief that found its way into the iconography of witchcraft that witches rode backwards to 
their sabbats on rams or goats.!°* But the representation of witches would not be settled until 
the beginning of the sixteenth century, and the story of the formation of the iconography of 


the witch before the fifteenth century still has some chapters to be written.!°° 
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Between image and text 


Sophie Page 


Medieval magical figures are a type of diagram: a simplified figure, mainly consisting of 
lines, that conveys the meaning of the appearance, structure or workings of something and 
the relationship between its parts. Magical figures acted as instruments to activate celestial 
and spiritual powers, and as visual devices to organize ritual elements considered powerful 
in their own right. They were part of the ritual toolkit with which practitioners attempted to 
manipulate the cosmos and very common in texts and manuscripts of learned magic. In the 
late Middle Ages, they were circulated both as integral parts of magic experiments and texts 
and independently, and they could involve an array of different shapes, images, words, let- 
ters, symbols, modes of construction and ritual uses. Although they have been little studied, 
magical figures are useful for exploring the relationship between image and text in learned 
magic and for explaining why critics identified some texts as deviant.' This chapter sets out 
several common types of figures including the “Eye of Abraham” charm, the square figures 
called laminas, circular apotropaic amulets, figures to aid visualization in ritual magic and 
magic circles to be drawn on the ground. I compare their uses, transmission histories and 
evidence of creativity in their production. 

Magical figures have some typical features of diagrams in the modern sense: they can 
possess “elegance, clarity, ease, pattern, simplicity, and validity.”? They are also “medita- 
tional artefacts” in the medieval sense, requiring the reader to pause and fill in missing or 
abstract connections in order to retrieve information, and offering “an invitation to elab- 
orate and recompose, not a prescriptive, ‘objective’ schematic.”? The medieval universe 
was teeming with vast numbers of invisible and mostly unknowable spirits. Manoeuvring 
abstract cosmological ideas in their minds, the users of figures had to trust that a certain 
character belonged to Saturn or that an unfamiliar name referred to an entity inhabiting 
the cosmos. The meanings of some elements 1n figures may have been more obvious to their 
designers than users, but magical figures could still be effective: human brains are naturally 
inclined to make connections that generate meaning even when the visual information sup- 
plied is simplified, abstract or obscure.* 

The place of figures within the magician’s ritual toolkit was set out in one of the most 
sophisticated theoretical works on magic circulating in medieval Europe, the De radius or 
Theorica artium magicarum, a Latin translation of a ninth-century Arabic text attributed to Al- 
Kindi.° According to the De radiis, the ritual actions that the magical practitioner performed 
in order to change the matter of the world belonged either to “the speaking of the mouth” 
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(orts locutio) or “the operation of the hand” (manus operatio). Inscribing shapes (figurae) was one 
of the four main actions of the operation of the hand; the others were inscribing characters, 
sculpting images and sacrificing animals. The De radiis instructed the practitioner to make 
a talisman by inscribing magical figures into the elemental matter with due solemnity (debita 
sollempnitate) and at the correct time and place in order to activate the cosmic rays. 

Christian thinkers were fascinated by the idea that the power of the stars could be drawn 
down into objects that had been inscribed at astrologically appropriate times, and that these 
objects could be used to change the matter of the world.° The Arabic magic texts that intro- 
duced astrological talismans to the Latin West in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries dis- 
seminated many influential magical terms and ritual instruments, especially the names, seals 
and characters of the celestial spirits.’ However, it was the authors of Christian magic texts 
who drove the creative expansion of geometric figures to enclose powerful names and graphic 
motifs, under the influence of ancient lamellae, circular apotropaic amulets, Solomonic seals 
and cosmological diagrams. The dual role of Christian magical figures as pictures and lin- 
guistic devices was recognized by Roger Bacon. His Opus maius of 1266-7 compared the way 
in which the makers of magical figures (figurae) placed magical characters together in one 
visual device, to the way in which the people of Cathay (China) — using the same brush they 
painted with — brought into one shape (figura) the letters that formed a single word.® 

The graphic motifs of astral and Solomonic magic were not assimilated unproblem- 
atically, but attracted criticism on two grounds: that they were signs of communication 
to demons and that they were the objects of idolatrous worship. The former was an un- 
derstandable response, since most diagrams are intended to communicate something. In 
the mid thirteenth-century, the Bishop of Paris, William of Auvergne, condemned those 
who used Solomonic seals and pentacles as idolaters.? Both critical perspectives continued 
to be influential throughout the Middle Ages, from the Speculum astronomiae’s critique of 
“Hermetic” idolatry and “Solomonic” figurae to Thomas Aquinas’s harsh response to the 
figures in the Ars notoria.'° These condemnations and the figures’ associations with demonic 
signs and idolatry hampered efforts by some authors to establish the orthodoxy of their 
texts. Nevertheless, they became significant ritual instruments, in part because of already 
existing traditions of amulets with visual motifs. Simpler kinds of instrumental figures such 
as the “Abraham’s Eye” charm, laminas to heal wounds or aid with conception, and small 
circular apotropaic figures copied onto folded parchments preceded and influenced the 
traditions of learned magic, but were, in turn, transformed by them. 

Magical figures of all types were drawn by scribes rather than specialized illustrators. 
They are rarely coloured or pictorially elaborate, although some were drawn neatly with a 
compass, square and ruler while others were sketched in the margins. Many figures were in- 
tended to be exemplars for the production of multiple portable copies, or for creating more 
complex images to be drawn in blood, inscribed in metal, suffumigated, consecrated or 
otherwise ritually prepared. In this chapter, I have used the term “figure” to refer to a range 
of types of magical diagrams because the latin figura is the primary term used by medieval 
sources to denote large two-dimensional geometric diagrams that were assigned an instru- 
mental power. Medieval sources distinguished these figurae from other common graphic 
motifs in magic texts, notably, characters and seals. The term character (¢(h)aracter) usually 
refers to mysterious graphic signs, with no verbal or typographical equivalents, that are 
equivalent in size to normal script.!! Seals (sigilla) and signs (signa) denote graphic elements 
that tend to be larger than characters, more likely to travel singly or in small groups and are 
often attached to a particular planetary spirit or reputed magician like Solomon or Vireil.!? 
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Abraham/’s Eye experiments 


The experiment to catch a thief by painting a representation of an eye on a wall was known 
in later sources as “Abraham’s Eye” but circulated in the Middle Ages under the title “exper- 
iment for theft” or “the experiment of the eye” (experimentum de oculo). The idea of a painted 
eye that exposed thieves can be traced back as early as a fourth-century Greek papyrus.!? 
Medieval examples range from a simply drawn eye to complex figures in which the eye is 
placed in a geometric enclosure inscribed with obscure names, letters and symbols (Figure 
30. 1}, * In the medieval versions of this experiment, which are usually found in collections of 
medical recipes, charms and short occult experiments, the operator paints the eye onto a wall 
using a mixture of egg white, quicksilver and warm wine in a place where many people could 
see it. He then gathers his suspects to stand or sit around looking at the eye and activates it by 
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Figure 30.1 A lamina for a difficult birth and an Abraham’s Eye experiment, London, Wellcome 
Library, MS 517, fol.67r. 
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reciting a charm (carmen), invocation to spirits or a prayer (oratio) calling on God, who knows 
the truth of all hidden things. When the eye is struck by the operator with a key, nail, ham- 
mer or knife, the thief will weep from his eye and cry out in pain and can thus be identified. 
If the accused refuses to confess, the operator is told to keep stabbing the eye with different 
implements until the initial tears of the thief turn into a raging pain. The eye 1s all seeing and 
can even find the thief in his own home.!? 

Medieval scribes adapted the experimentum de oculo to suit their purpose, sometimes mak- 
ing its figure and rituals more orthodox, at other times more magical. A fifteenth-century 
priest from the Netherlands copied three different “Eye of Abraham” experiments into his 
compilation of diverse practical and occult items.'° The longest and most complex of these 
experiments includes a /istoriola based on the story of the discovery and punishment of the 
thief Achar from Flavius Josephus’s The Antiquities of the Jews that bolstered the orthodoxy 
of the experiment and made it appear more like other charms.!’ Other “Eye of Abraham” 
experiments placed a band around the eye in order to add further ritual elements: magical 
names and letters and symbols of the cross (see Figure 30.1). The enclosing band, which 
became a typical feature of late medieval magical figures, also clarified the relationship be- 
tween the text and visual device, making sure the reader would not simply skip over latter. 


Laminas 


Laminas are small square magical figures that were inscribed on thin pieces of metal or 
other materials and then worn or carried on the body or put in the place where they were 
intended to have an effect. They appear in diverse contexts, from simple charm collections to 
necromantic manuals. This flexibility was no accident; most late medieval Christian laminas 
had their origins in ancient lamellae, amulets made from thin sheets of metal and inscribed 
with magical and orthodox words and invocations, which were folded, rolled up in tubes, or 
even buried with the dead.'® The two most common types of lamina experiment in charm 
and recipe collections were intended for treating wounds and infertility, though other uses 
for this magical figure included attracting or repelling animals, healing equine diseases and 
provoking fear in enemies.'? These lamina experiments were closely related to the charm 
tradition; the inscription and recitation of sacred symbols, names and formulae were part of 
the process of making these objects and the source of their power. The wound lamina was 
made from a lead plate with an inscribed central cross and four crosses in each corner. Its 
dimensions were supposed to replicate those of the wound, an instruction that underlines the 
sympathetic relationship of affliction and cure. When the lamina was being inscribed with 
crosses, the operator recited a prayer and, when it was placed over the wound, a song to the 
Virgin Mary.”° In the lamina figures in manuscripts, the crosses are sometimes drawn with 
thick strokes and additional colours to give them visual prominence.”! 

Laminas for conception and childbirth, like charms for the same purpose, were usually 
accompanied by petitions to the well-known biblical mothers Elizabeth, Anne and Mary, a 
common ritual motif known as the “sequence of holy mothers” or the peperit charm.?* One 
of the earliest examples of the conception lamina (called, unusually, a damella), from a man- 
uscript of ca. 1200, is made of tin and inscribed with magical characters. It is accompanied 
by the common instruction that it can be hung on a barren fruit tree to see if it works.” 
Later examples for fertility and childbirth are made from different materials, accommodat- 
ing a range of users and what they afford. The experiment for conception in Additional MS 
15236 instructs the user to engrave a lead lamina with a series of mostly uninterpretable 
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letters ending in “amen”.”* It is wrapped in leather or silk and, until she gets pregnant, worn 
around the neck of a woman who 1s trying to conceive. A less costly version of a lamina to 
protect in childbirth is found in Wellcome MS 517 (see above, Figure 30.1). In this exper- 
iment, a simple paper lamina for a difficult birth that should be tied onto a woman’s hip 
has the names of the Four Evangelists written on it, while an accompanying prayer invokes 
Elizabeth, Anne and Mary and requests that the mother is kept safe from harm.?° 
Lamina making traditions entered the Latin West in Arabic astral magic texts as well as 
via early Christian adaptations of ancient lamellae. The metal laminas of astral magic were 
a subcategory of astrological images. They were made at astrologically suitable times, drew 
their power from celestial influences and were inscribed with names, magical characters or 
images relating to the goal of the operation.”° The Picatrix, an eleventh-century Arabic com- 
pendium of astral magic that was translated into Castilian and Latin in the mid-thirteenth 
century, describes two types of metal laminas: those inscribed with representational images 
and others inscribed with magical characters.*’ The characters take the form of a series 
of small circles linked by strokes that are said to represent the figures of the stars (figurae 
stellarum).® Two lamina experiments with magical characters of this type — a copper lamina 
for repelling mice and a tin lamina for repelling flies — are part of a short excerpt from 
the Picatrix that was translated into Middle Dutch and compiled in Wellcome MS 517, a 
manuscript that also contains several Christian charm laminas.”? This fifteenth-century 
manuscript has an eclectic range of occult items, from those addressing common household 
needs and problems to rituals for conjuring spirits, provoking love and becoming invisible. 
The square metal shape of the lamina made it a particularly suitable vehicle for astrolog- 
ical “magic squares” (a set of numbers arranged in a square which give the same total when 
added in a straight line in any direction), a type of magic figure that is found in Arabic, 
Jewish and Latin traditions of magic.*” The Liber de septem figuris septem planetarum (The Book 
of the Seven Figures of the Seven Planets) described seven magic squares to be inscribed onto lam- 
inas linked to each of the planets and made from metal appropriate to them. In addition, 
the magic squares could be inscribed onto many other objects, such as a piece of cloth, a 
ring, a dish, a knife, a bowl or a mirror to turn them into magical instruments. Each figure 
was activated differently: for example, to be healed from paralysis, you stared into the mir- 
ror inscribed with the figure of Mercury, but to have a revelatory dream you inscribed the 
same figure on a cloth and placed it under your head before going to sleep. A post-medieval 
silver pendant at the British Museum made with the correct magic square and metal for 
Venus represents the goddess with bird feet, an iconographical motif drawn from the Pica- 
trix (Figures 30.2 and 30.3).°! The inscription on this pendant invokes God to help its bearer 
conceive a boy, just as he helped Rachel (the wife of Jacob), which suggests that the lamina 
maker was aware of both the medical and astral traditions of this magical object.°” 
Finally, laminas were used in ritual magic experiments to protect the operator from ma- 
lign spirits. These lamina figures were usually inscribed on square metal or wax plates, but 
could also be carved onto the white-handled knives used to draw a protective magic circle.* 
Laminas are particularly common in the fifteenth-century necromantic manual Oxford, 
Bodleian, MS Rawlinson D 252, which describes a variety of parchment seals, magic circles 
to be drawn on the ground, and square and circular figures to be inscribed on metal, glass 
and wax.°** Laminas are common in the rituals to compel a spirit to appear in a pleasing 
form, do no harm to the practitioner and depart peacefully when he wills.°° Spirits are 
required to appear on or above the lamina, suggesting that it was used as an alternative to 
the magic circle to trap or bind them.°° Other laminas act as instruments to draw down 
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Figure 30.2 A silver pendant with an image of Venus and the Venus magic square. British Museum 
inventory number OA.1361.b. 





Figure 50.3 A silver pendant with an image of Venus and the Venus magic square (reverse). British 
Museum inventory number OA.1361.b. 
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Figure 30.4 A lamina for identifying a thief, Oxford, Bodleian Library, MS Rawl. D. 252, fol.104v. 


celestial power or demons. A wax lamina of Saturn (lamina Saturnt) is recommended for free- 
ing captives, a goal suitable to this planet.?” But the devil is the dominant power in another 
wax lamina experiment, this time to catch a thief (Figure 30.4). This experiment must be 
performed within three days of the theft because if the thief has in the meantime confessed 
his crime or used his ill-gotten gains to give money to the poor or priests, or in any way for 
the love of God or the health of his soul, the art of magic will not prevail. The operator is told 
to get up early on the day of the Moon or Mercury and go to church and hear a mass. After- 
wards, he inscribes in two places and colours on the lamina the names of four spirits ruled 
over by the kings of the south, east, west and north with their symbols and characters. The 
name “Sathan” (i.e. Satan) is placed in a central circle, which has an empty external band. 
A sixteenth-century copy of this figure indicates that this was where the user would write the 
names of the stolen goods. The scribe of this latter figure uses this band to express the idea 
that Satan was not summoned lightly: whatever appears in this circle ought to be feared.*® 


Independent circular magical figures 
Medieval belief in the power of the word was reflected in the widespread use of textual 


amulets or breve, apotropaic texts copied onto flexible writing supports that were worn on 
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the body for protection. Complex textual amulets sometimes included magic figures, seals, 
symbols and characters, copied alongside prayers, charms and devotional iconography. ‘The 
most common graphic motifs were small, circular apotropaic figures copied in groups of 
between four and thirty figures (Figure 30.5). Since abstract diagrams are hard to interpret 
and their uses hard to remember, each figure had an outer band describing its properties, 
which also allowed the sets to be broken up and shared independently in the later Middle 
Ages. The large graphic element (s¢gnum) in the inner circle was usually inspired by the form 
of the Greek, Latin or Tau cross or had a resemblance to Solomonic seals, but could also 
include divine names, letters and formulas, and the Sator Arepo word square. These groups 
of circular figures appear to have been widely accepted as orthodox. They were collected by 
clerics, lay families and physicians and survive in various formats that were easy to carry or 
could be copied multiple times. 

The primary function of these figures was protective, with each figure working against a 
particular physical or spiritual danger. These were orthodox figures, explicitly or implicitly 
evoking the cross and inscribed next to prayers, charms, religious iconography and profes- 
sions of their angelic or divine provenance. The textual amulet was a pious object that could 
express its user’s devotion: some figures were only supposed to work only if the bearer’s 
faith were strong, although others claim to be effective even they had not confessed.°? Why 





Figure 30.5 Seven circular magical figures, Paris, Bibliothéque nationale de France, MS lat. 3269, fol. 
85r. 
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include graphic and often recognizably magical elements on a textual amulet? First, be- 
cause their mystery evoked the sacred. The user is encouraged to view some of these figures 
as “the ineffable word of God”, “the name of God by which all things were made”, “the seal 
of King Solomon” or the special symbol (signum) of a particular saint.*° The graphic form 
of these figures had other advantages, especially since the primary goal of textual amulets 
was to protect against the physical and spiritual blow of a sudden death. Figures could be 
activated by the gaze, a quicker stimulant of protection than the recitation of a charm or 
prayer and one that might be easier to locate quickly when it was needed. 

The earliest surviving textual amulets with multiple figures date from the thirteenth 
century and are portable, densely written objects folded multiple times and intended to 
be carried on the body. The mid-thirteenth century Canterbury amulet (Canterbury 
Cathedral Library, Additional MS 23) has over 40 figures on one folded piece of parch- 
ment, including some magic seals without geometric enclosures and figures shaped like a 
lozenge and a mandorla.*! The power of most of its figures was activated by the gaze and 
lasted only for a day. The figures that are interpretable (some have been partially erased by 
the practice of folding this amulet) offer protection against many natural disasters: sudden 
death, demons, flying insects, fire, flooding, storms, consumption (presumably by a wild an- 
imal) and thunder. One figure reveals the cross-fertilization of protective and ritual figures. 
It is a Szgnum regis salomonis, which not only protects against demons, but can also be used to 
make them compliant to the operator’s wishes. 

Although clearly multipurpose, textual amulets were also adapted to different users. ‘The 
twelve figures on a textual amulet of ca. 1300 that belonged to a family in Aurillac reflect 
lay anxieties about human violence, illness, childbirth and resources.*? Individual figures 
protect against enemies, gout, epilepsy, having your throat cut, fevers, demons, all perils, 
lightening, childbirth (this figure has the famous Sator Arepo word square) and illnesses 
of the eyes. Two figures offer more instrumental benefits: one gives its bearer eloquence 
(bona eloquentia), and another requests Jesus to give him his daily bread, presumably a refer- 
ence to never going hungry. In contrast to this lay owned amulet clerical priorities focused 
more on harnessing of the power of spirits. Three of the seven numbered circular figures 
copied onto a spare leaf in an Italian preaching manual protect against physical dangers: 
flames, dogs and the loss of a member, but the remaining four are focused on power over 
others (Figure 30.6).’° There are figures to make men fear the angel Barachiel (one of the 
seven Archangels in Eastern Orthodox tradition), to bring all spirits to obedience, to protect 
against demons and phantasms and to make all creatures tremble. The graphic form of 
these figures as well as their use represents cross-fertilization with the necromantic tradition 
of magic.*4 

Medieval magic figures were also disseminated by physicians to their patients. An amulet 
to protect against the plague in a late fifteenth-century English medical manuscript (Well- 
come MS 404, f.32) has pleas for Christ to save its bearer inscribed in its inner circle and 
an outer inscription claiming that it was delivered into the hands of the Abbot of Corby by 
an angel on the order of Jesus Christ. In the centre of this figure are signs of the cross and 
abbreviated symbols of Christ’s names. It is the only amulet in this physician’s handbook, 
presumably because the plague required God’s intervention more than other complaints. 
Another fifteenth-century English medical collection (San Marino, Huntington Library 
HM 64), that was owned by a physician interested in astrology and divination, has five 
numbered figures copied onto free spaces in the manuscript. These figures (called s7gna) are 
drawn in black and red and consist of cross shapes, letters and sacred names such as AGLA. 
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Figure 30.6 The figure of St Michael. Cambridge, University Library, Additional MS 3544, fol.93v. 


Outer bands explain their use to protect against enemies (1) and sudden death (2), to aid in 
victory (3), and protect against fire and premature births (4) and demons (5).*° In this case, 
the magic figures are not purely medical but have extended into other areas of potential 
interest to a physician’s clients.*° 

In the later Middle Ages, the number and complexity of personal prophylactic objects 
increased: their ritual making became more complex, they combined different sources 
of power and they claimed to be effective for multiple uses.” An example of a circular 
amulet with these characteristics is the fourteenth-century figure on the flyleaf of British 
Library, Sloane MS 3556, which incorporates sacred formulas, crosses, pentacles, magical 
characters and names within its circular bands.*® Although part of the ritual instruc- 
tions for this figure is now missing, we can recover them from a sixteenth-century copy 
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in a necromantic compilation, where it is titled as the figure (figura) or sphere (spera) of 
St Michael. The operator of the sphere of St Michael is instructed to purify his body and 
soul for eight days and then to inscribe the figure on gold or silver with dove’s blood before 
sunrise on the day of the feast of the assumption of the Blessed Virgin Mary. The figure is 
then suffumigated with various spices and kept in a clean pyx when it is not being used.” 
When the bearer carries it faithfully (fideliter), the figure protects against dying in sin, 
poison, water, fire, and indeed, all infirmities of body and soul. Moreover, he will have an 
excellent fortune and gain the power to cast out demons from bodies, break chains and 
overcome all adversaries. Finally, as the effects of the figure are felt more fully, “you will 
turn your back on all evil” (omne malum tergabis). In this case, the figure clearly draws on the 
tradition of protective Christian amulets but it also incorporates the actions and habits of 
ritual magic: it will work only when the operator puts in spiritual effort, or at least uses the 
figure with appropriate respect, and it is intended to give him or her power over demons 
and the spiritual benefits of a pious life. From the fifteenth century onwards, small groups 
of circular amulets and larger multipurpose figures often found their way into necroman- 
tic compilations, where their protective value was especially valued for the risky work of 


5 
summoning demons.” 


Figures in ritual magic texts 


In three important works of Christian ritual magic, the Ars notoria, the Liber florum celestis 
doctrine and the Liber iuratus, we can trace the construction, use and theorization of complex 
figures that draw on diverse Christian, Arabic and Jewish traditions. The Ars notoria was an 
influential and complex treatise written by a Christian in Northern Italy in the second half 
of the twelfth century that survives in various formats in more than fifty medieval manu- 
scripts.°! It claimed to miraculously endow the practitioner with knowledge of all the lib- 
eral arts, philosophy and theology, by means of angelic revelation and a divine infusion of 
wisdom. The practitioner of this art recited prayers while “inspecting” the notae, groups of 
figures that enclosed prayers (mainly consisting of verba ignota) and mysterious graphic motifs 
within geometrical armatures such as circles, triangles and rhomboids. The circle and other 
geometric forms evoked harmony and order, while incorporating motifs particular to the art 
being sought by the practitioner such as the parts of grammar or the zodiac signs. But the 
open-ended nature of the notae — their mixture of familiar and obscure elements and geome- 
try broken up by sprouting characters — encouraged critics to read messages to demons into 
their inscrutability. The figures were accompanied by two main strategies to direct the reader 
towards a more orthodox interpretation. First, the text asserted a strong association between 
Jigura and oratio, which bound the spoken word and geometric forms closely together in the 
idea that “the figure is a certain sacramental and ineffable prayer that cannot be explained 
by human reason.”?” Second, drawings of miniature representational angels alongside the 
figures in many copies of this text directed the reader towards an interpretation of the notae 
as celestial or sacramental signs. Nevertheless, scribal creativity sometimes undermined these 
bids for orthodoxy, however, with stylized lions, oxen and dragons, swords, serpents and birds 
being drawn alongside the magical motifs and verba ignota. 

In the early fourteenth century, a French Benedictine monk named John of Morigny 
wrote a book called the Liber florum celestis doctrine (The Flowers of Heavenly Teaching), a revi- 
sion of the Ars notoria that tried to shift focus away from its unintelligibility and towards a less 
obscure ritual combination of Marian devotion and astrological ideas.°? The Liber florum was 
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a practical manual for achieving a visionary ascent to the presence of God and knowledge 
of all the arts and sciences. John’s claims to have had revelatory experiences were viewed 
with suspicion and his work was burnt at the University of Paris in 1323. Nevertheless, his 
pragmatic approach to achieving a spiritual experience was attractive to many readers, and 
his text survives in three versions and more than twenty copies from across Europe. 

John of Morigny’s first attempt to rework the Ars notoria figures to fit his visionary ap- 
proach was expressed in a text now known as the Old Compilation Book of Figures that survives 
in a single incomplete copy (Oxford, Bodleian, MS Liturg. 160). In its original version, 
the Book of Figures was supposed to present 91 figures to help the user obtain a visionary 
experience, including seven figures representing the Virgin, seven figures for the planets 
and twelve figures for the astrological houses. The astrological figures were not typical 
Christian choices to inspire a visionary ascent. Conscious of this issue, John followed the 
Ars notoria in placing emphasis on the link between the figure and prayer.?* He instructs the 
user to visualize the figures in his or her mind with subtlety and passion, while petitioning 
God silently to grant them knowledge of one of the mechanical, virtutive and exceptive 
arts.” This knowledge was not supposed to be automatically produced by the ritual, but 
delivered by Christ and the Virgin, working through the angels. 

Only two figures were copied into Oxford, Bodleian, MS Liturg. 160, small circular 
figures containing crosses, circles and a pentacle and groupings of letters that reference 
intercessionary pleas, the operator and his soul, and the property of the figure (.e. its plane- 
tary body or the faculty it endows such as eloquence). Claire Fanger has noted that the first 
figure that opens the work (a circle bearing a tetragrammaton in Latin letters and other 
letters representing the mental faculties) is accompanied by visualizations involving the 
gate to Paradise being opened by an angel. The second figure, a pentacle with a compli- 
cated inscribed prayer, is said to be useful for recovery of visions lost due to disobedience.°° 
Although each element in the two figures references a mainstream devotional technique, 
they are compressed together in an idiosyncratic way that accentuates their mystery. Tell- 
ingly, John reports the Virgin Mary cautioning him against his tendency to complexity, em- 
phasizing that neither prayers, nor figures nor visualizations would have any effect without 
the operator’s devotion of heart (I.1v.12.c); and in one place she accuses John of putting in his 
book “some nonsense about the angels which is not much use” (NC II.1.7.b). 

Magical figures were, by definition, in some ways mysterious. So how they were inter- 
preted was very difficult to control. John makes a determined effort to manage the inscru- 
tability of his figures by explaining the letters and writings in the accompanying text, and 
by claiming that the cross was the central element in his figures and that all other shapes 
and representations were circumstantial.?’ But when he explains that the cross should be 
mentally supplied even when it is absent from a figure because it is the hidden source of their 
efficacy, his argument effectively reverts to the position of the Ars notoria and other texts 
that emphasize the mystery of figures and their workings.?® John’s figures also depended 
for their efficacy on celestial influences, an idea drawn from astrological image magic.”? 
In particular, John noted that certain constellations and planetary conjunctions should be 
considered when making the figures because human reason was receptive to the influence 
of the heavenly bodies.° It is even possible that the idea of combining the power of the cross 
with celestial influences was drawn from Arabic magic. The author of the Picatrix praised 
the cross for being a universal figure (figura universalis) that stood for the latitude and lon- 
gitude of all bodies, and claims that it was chosen by ancient wise men as the most useful 


receptacle of the powers of the planetary spirits.°! 
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But the integration of astrological and Christian motifs and ideas was also typical of 
necromantic figures (such as the laminas considered above and the magic circles consid- 
ered below) and this merging of genres made critics of the Liber florum uneasy. John himself 
admitted that circles and crosses were enough to identify his figures as composed “in the 
manner of necromantic figures” (more figurarum nigromancie).°? When he rewrote his book 
he chose images of the Virgin Mary for his instrumental meditative figures. Though the 
new figures of the Virgin in many respects resemble the old, they are less complicated: the 
Virgin and child are set in a simple frame with four crosses drawn around it and mystery 
is now invested in the unusual attributes accompanying the Virgin rather than inscrutable 
graphic and letter combinations. 

Control over the interpretation of mysterious figures was hindered by the creative choices 
of new users, but also by the fact that if they were considered powerful they might be de- 
tached from their original ritual contexts and adapted to new uses.°? One of the most influ- 
ential medieval magical figures was the Szgillum Dei (Seal of God), first described in the Liber 
iuratus, a work of ritual magic that circulated in two medieval versions.°* The version of this 
text integrated within the Summa sacre magice, a compendium of magical texts written ca. 
1346 by the Catalan or Valencian philosopher Beringarius Ganellus, describes how the seal 
can be used for six theurgical practices, including achieving the vision of God, redeeming 
the soul from purgatory and having power over all spirits.°° In the truncated, “Northwest- 
ern” version of Honorius, represented by two Sloane manuscripts in the British Library, 
only the vision of God remains at the core of the ritual magic practices and the Sigllum Dei 
is given a prominent place at the beginning of the text.°° In both Honorius texts, the seal is 
supposed to be worn by the operator when he conjures spirits. It forces the spirits to appear 
in an attractive and docile form and grant the operator his request. 

Instructions for creating the Svgellum Dei describe in detail the sacred proportions of 
its geometrical figures, from the outer band containing the Great Schemhamphoras (the 
seventy-two letter name of God in the Jewish tradition) to an inner pentagram containing 
a Tau cross. The interlocking pattern of geometric shapes on this seal creates symmetrical 
bands on which magical words and letters are inscribed. This was a complex figure with 
challenging instructions, and surviving copies contain mistakes and deliberate simplifica- 
tions as well as creative choices that reflect their makers’ responses to the text.°” When it be- 
came popular to transfer the seal onto three-dimensional objects, the potential challenges 
increased. 

In ritual magic experiments, figures were frequently inscribed on rings and talismans to 
give the operator power when he was wearing them, and on mirrors to turn them into in- 
struments in which visions would appear. The transfer from parchment figure to inscribed 
metal talismans in the sixteenth century in the case of the Sigllum Dei and the figure of 
St Michael reflects the value assigned to these figures, and their adaptation to new uses 
such as pendants or ritual concealments.” In fact, one of the original sources of inspiration 
for the Szgillum Det may have been a circular gold or gilded silver mirror that is described 
in an experiment in the Picatrix to see spirits and other beings and make them obedient. 
This mirror has the same names of the seven planetary angels (Captiel, Satquiel, Samael, 
Raphael, Anael, Michael and Gabriel) as the Honorius Sigillum Dei and is also tempered 
with blood and suffumigated.°° 

The Sigellum Det inscribed on a fifteenth-century or early sixteenth-century circular lead 
alloy disc that was concealed in a brick in Doornenburg Castle appears to have been sim- 
plified in order to make the work of cutting into the metal less onerous.’” The most accurate 
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Figure 30.7 Matrix of a magic seal found in Devil’s Dyke, Cambridgeshire. Oxford, Museum of the 
History of Science, inventory number 46378. 


surviving Szgillum Dei in any media, however, is a sixteenth-century English matrix found 
at Devil’s Dyke, Cambridgeshire (Figure 30.7).’’ The maker of this matrix paid close at- 
tention to the written instructions of the Honorius text, presumably in the expectation that 
his matrix would be used to produce many new metal copies. The matrix produces a seal 
in which syllables of the outer names are not only placed above the correct inner names (as 
in the Ganellus Szgi/lum) but also between the correct intersections and crosses, giving the 
seal a pleasing visual symmetry. The Devil’s Dyke Sigillum is one of only four surviving seals 
that attempt the instructions’ complex triple interlacing of an outer heptagon with an inner 
heptagram to give the compelling appearance of endless knots. In addition to the Devil’s 
Dyke and Ganellus seals, the others are two idiosyncratic versions of the Sigillum Dei in the 
Unversity of Pennsylvania, Schoenberg MS LJS 226 that combine curving ribbons with a 
flurry of crosses (f.4v) and new angel names (f.5).’° 


Magic circles 


The iconic image of the medieval magician depicted a learned man standing in a magic 
circle outside of which demons were standing or swarming, sometimes seeming to be sub- 
missive, at others physically menacing.’? Magic circles had become a significant instrument 
in Christian ritual magic by the late thirteenth century and were quickly disseminated into 
popular consciousness as a powerful image of the boundary between the human and spirit 
worlds and (depending on your viewpoint) human hubris or daring. This emblematic mo- 
tif of medieval ritual magic was influenced by four traditions: circles in astral magic texts, 
the seals and pentacles of Solomonic magic, protective circular amulets and the thirteenth- 
century scholastic understanding of the cosmos. 

The magic circles of Arabic astral magic texts demarcated a special space in which the 
magical practitioner performed his sacrifices to the planetary spirits and received the spirit 
delegated to speak to him in the smoke of the burnt sacrifice. In the Picatrix, four rituals to 
draw down the spirits of the Moon when it is in particular zodiac signs use magic circles 
as the locations for ritual animal sacrifices.’* The practitioner stands or sits in the circle to 
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invoke the spirits, and also places the sacrificial flesh, an image made from it, or the censer 
used to burn it in the centre of the figure. The circumferences of astral magic figures were 
diverse: drawn in the earth or demarcated by animals, branches, goose eggs, a trench filled 
with water, piles of straw or images shaped into creatures. But every demarcation of the 
figure had some connection to the sacrifice. For example, the ritual for speaking with Mer- 
cury when it 1s in Sagittarius in the Astromagia includes drawing a large angled figure on the 
ground in a remote mountain place and sitting within it. After the practitioner has prayed 
to Mercury, he 1s told to plant oak branches smeared with sacrificial blood in each internal 
angle of the figure. When one of these is burnt in a brazier in the middle of the figure, the 
spirit appointed by Mercury will come to speak to him.” 

Astral magic texts contained prominent instructions for animal sacrifices in rituals to sum- 
mon planetary spirits. Animal sacrifices were forbidden in the Christian religion and never 
associated with the cult of angels, so these planetary spirits were viewed by many Christian 
readers of astral magic texts — whether critics or practitioners — as malign or at best ambigu- 
ous. It did not help that Christian teaching tended towards a clear divide between good and 
bad spirits. When Christians came to write their own rituals to summon spirits, now often ex- 
plicitly demons, they retained the link between magic circles and sacrifices, sometimes draw- 
ing the circle with the blood of a sacrificed animal or using a knife made from animal horn 
or constructing the circle out of animal skin.’° But they also transformed the magic circle 
into a protective boundary between themselves and what they perceived to be a malefic spirit 
world.’” In Christian ritual magic, spirits were usually compelled to remain outside the circle 
where the sacrifice was sometimes thrown to them. This cautionary approach is apparent 
even in a text like the De secretis spirituum planetis that has many features of astral magic and 
is concerned with summoning planetary angels rather than demons.’® The operator of this 
text is told to draw a magic circle around the animal sacrificed to the planetary angel and 
its character, and to throw the sacrificial flesh outside the circle.”? A composite magic circle 
accompanying the copy of this text in Wellcome MS 517 (Figures 30.8 and 30.9) illustrates the 
angel names and characters relevant to every operation. 

Christian magic circles also drew their inspiration from contemporary cosmological, 
mathematical and astrological ideas. Magic texts offered glimpses of celestial structures, 
spirits and hierarchies to persuade the reader of the cosmological underpinnings of their 
operations. Some magic circles evoked a miniature cosmos with interior bands representing 
the heavens, characters evoking constellations (the figurae stellarum) and the names, seals and 
characters of celestial spirits. Other magic figures had a more terrestrial orientation, such 
as when they indicate the zonal areas that the planetary angels influenced or the demons of 
the four cardinal points.°° The circle was not only a suitable representation of the concen- 
tric spheres of the cosmos but also shared with the Prime Mover the property of having 
no beginning and no end.*! Reflecting this association with God, divine names were usu- 
ally placed either in the centre of the circle or on the outer boundary between the human 
and spirit worlds where their protective power was most needed. Both celestial and divine 
names and symbols were intended to protect the practitioner within a ritually demarcated 
and empowered space. 

The practitioner’s protection from evil spirits was a high priority in necromantic ex- 
periments and it is therefore not surprising that some magic circles are filled with sacred 
names, petitions and symbols of the cross. Four magic circles in the fifteenth-century nec- 
romantic manual Munich, Bayerische Staatsbibliothek MS Clm 849 (henceforward Clm 
849) fall into this category: a circle for having a response from spirits and three figures 
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Figure 30.8 Composite magic circle with the names and characters of each planet, London, Wellcome 
Library, MS 517, fol. 234v. 


for experiments to obtain information about a theft by gazing into a fingernail.®” It seems 
likely that multiple orthodox motifs were chosen for operations to speak with spirits because 
this represented a particularly intense and dangerous kind of interaction with demons re- 
nowned for their skills at trickery and temptation. The sacred elements in the figures for 
the fingernail experiments were appropriate to the purity of the boy skryer on whom the 
success of these operations depended. Although there are some similarities between these 
figures and the circular protective figures discussed above, there are important differences 
in emphasis. The necromantic circles were intended to call down demons as well as protect 
from them; hence, their petitions focus on the power of God the Creator, while the circular 
amulets tend to appeal to Christ’s mercy. 

As John of Morigny noted regretfully, even figures with only circles and crosses were sug- 
gestive of demon conjuring to suspicious minds. The ways in which magic circles expressed 
one thing to their makers and another thing to their critics are unpacked in John Lydgate’s 
representation of necromancy in his popular allegory of Christian life, the Pyleremage of the Sowle 
(1426).°° The pilgrim protagonist of this narrative encounters a student of necromancy in a 
wood, standing in a magic circle, “within whiche (so god me save,) / I sawgh fful many a ffygure 
grave, / fful marvellous.” According to Lydgate, the necromancer has a “cursyd ymagynacy- 
oun” because he believes that he is God’s messenger and able to command demons. He does not 
know what the magical characters drawn within the outer band of the circle mean, but he thinks 
that they make the spirits obey him. In contrast to this interpretation, the pilgrim interprets a 
“darkenesse hydde with-Inne” the characters as the marks of the devil that bind the necroman- 
cer to a treasonous allegiance with Satan and seal the fate of his soul. 
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Figure 30.9 The pilgrim and the student of necromancy from John Lydgate’s Pilgrimage of Man. London, 
British Library, MS Cotton Tiberius AVII, fol. 44r. 


Ritual magic texts were less concerned with the orthodoxy of magic circles, however, 
than with advising the practitioner on how to construct them and which spirits they were 
most suitable for. A chapter on magic circles (De circults) attributed to Virgil divides them 
according to their use: identifying the spirits who are willing to descend (circulus discretionis), 
invoking spirits who can help and harm (circulus invocationis) and summoning spirits by the 
virtue of their superiors to help with the goal of the operation (circulus provocationis).°* The 
cosmology implicit in these instructions relates more closely to the spirit hierarchies of as- 
tral magic than Christian demonology and this impression is reinforced by the fact that the 
text appears in a collection of works of image magic and astrology. 

The adaptation of magic circles to different kinds of spirit was important in Christian 
ritual magic too, perhaps under the influence of magic texts like De circulis. The Liber iuratus 
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recommends constructing different kinds of circles for the helpful spirits of the air and the 
malign spirits of earth. The malign spirits are summoned into a concave circular pit dug in 
the ground (called a circulus in quo apparent spiritus), while the practitioner stands in a separate 
circle, the “circle of invocation” (czrculus invocationis) at a safe distance of nine feet to invoke 
them.®° The magic circles of the Liber iuratus were taken up by Giorgio Anselmi, a professor 
of medicine at the Universities of Parma and Bologna, in his mid-fifteenth-century treatise 
on magic, the Opus de magia disciplina.®® Anselmi’s magic circles for evil demons include the 
same circulus invocationis divided in four and inscribed with the names Mesyas, Sother, Eloy, 
Sabbaoth for the practitioner, and, at nine paces away, a concave circle into which demons 
were summoned. 

The De circulis proposes that circles have four general purposes: for self-defence, to ac- 
complish the goal of the operation, to obtain love and to consult spirits.°’ The text notes 
that the practitioner (artifex) should usually have four companions, although one will suffice 
for the first or fourth goal.®° The emphasis on love and speaking to spirits in this text is sup- 
ported by the popularity of these types of experiments in necromantic manuals. The author 
of De circulis places the circle to provoke love (czrculus ad amorem) in a separate category from 
others because it relies on sympathetic magic as well as conjuring spirits. The practitioner 
should take into this circle something from the object of desire (a man or woman) such as a 
piece of hair.®9 

The figures in two copies of a necromantic experiment to induce love illustrate the cre- 
ativity of this element of the operation as well as the ways in which the techniques of sym- 
pathetic magic and conjuring spirits are combined in love magic.?” The practitioner is 
instructed to draw the naked body of the woman he desires onto parchment made from the 
skin of a female dog in heat using blood from the heart of a dove. He then writes the names 
of six “hot” spirits, including Cupid and Satan, on different parts of the figure and his own 
name over her heart. Writing the demonic names on the image 1s a form of sympathetic 
magic intended to induce the spirits to enter the living body.°! As each name is inscribed, 
the spirit is commanded to go to the woman and work on her body, heart and mind, until 
she is inflamed with a powerful love, desire and urgent restlessness. 

If this first image is unsuccessful in provoking love, the operator is advised to construct 
a second figure: a magic circle drawn on the ground with a sword and inscribed with 
the names of different demons. These demons are then conjured to bring him the object 
of his desire. When she arrives, he touches her with the first image and by this physical 
action transfers the force of the image into her permanently so that she loves him for all 
eternity. The scribes of the two copies of this experiment chose to record different figures. 
In the Florence manuscript, a circular magic figure with the names of the six “hot” spir- 
its is drawn quite informally at the bottom of a folio and has additional magical charac- 
ters not mentioned in the text and (perhaps) the practitioner’s own initials in the centre 
(Figure 30.10). By contrast, the scribe of the Munich copy recorded only the second magic 
circle as a large formal diagram, with the place of the operator (magister) marked clearly in 
the centre (Figure 30.11). 

In general, there was a broad and diverse range of graphic symbols available to the au- 
thors and scribes of magic texts who could and did express their own interests, anxieties and 
proclivities in the choice of astral signs, Christian crosses or Solomonic pentacles. There 
were also iconographic changes over time, such as the dissemination of the graphic motifs 
of astral magic in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, a later trend towards complex mul- 
tipurpose objects and images, and sometimes, the replacement of obscure names with more 
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acceptable crosses.’” In the fifteenth century and into the early modern period, Solomonic 
influences, especially the use of pentacles, triangles and other bisecting lines, and the in- 
scription of divine names, and Hebrew and pseudo-Hebrew lettering, began to dominate 
the iconography of figures in ritual magic texts.”? This influence, an acknowledgement of 
Solomon’s perceived power over demons in both magical and mainstream religious con- 
texts, is also reflected in theoretical discussions of the use of figures.°* 
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Figure 30.10 A magic circle from an experiment for love, Florence, Biblioteca Medicea Laurenziana, 
MS Plut. 18 sup. 38, fol. 286r. 
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Figure 30.11 A magic circle from an experiment for love. Munich, Bayerische Staatsbibliothek, MS 
Clm 849, fol. 10r. 


In his De occultis et manvfestis, the late fourteenth-century astrologer and physician Antonio 
da Montolmo used the typically Solomonic vocabulary of exorcism to describe the ritual 
inscription of the names of God on magic circles. Montolmo’s category of figures includes 
both spatial and amuletic types, and he draws attention to the quintessentially Solomonic 
symbol of the pentacle, claiming that if this sign was inscribed with the name of God and 
carried with perfect devotion it would provide its bearer with perfect protection.” Giorgio 
Anselmrs chapter on magic circles in his fifteenth-century treatise on magic also empha- 


sizes the use of pentacles, squares and triangles, magical characters and the inscription of 
divine names. 
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Future directions 


Future work in this field will be able to add many more magical figures to those discussed, 
since every collection of ritual magic texts brings a subtly different set of visual elements into 
play with its cosmological ideas and ritual goals. In this context, it would be useful to develop 
a database of medieval magical figures and seals in order to track their use, selection and 
dissemination more precisely. A database of figures would allow further investigation into 
how these magical instruments draw together different iconographies — the sacred, the mag- 
ical and the cosmological — and how their graphic elements relate to the text incorporated 
within or accompanying the figures. It would also be useful for identifying marks on objects 
and buildings that are likely to have had a ritual purpose rather than representing doodling, 
graffiti, decorative motifs, maker’s marks, tally marks or any other kinds of visual communi- 
cation. In spite of the variety of figures in surviving medieval manuscripts and the creativity 
of new scribal interpretations, there is a recognizable vocabulary of graphic elements across 
multiple magic texts that encouraged users’ trust in their efficacy and critics’ identification 
of them as deviant. 

A final area of research that could be developed in this field relates to the cognitive 
science of looking, particularly in relation to diagrams. Like other diagram makers, the 
designers of medieval magical figures used strategies of visual language such as colour, 
shape, composition, framing, emphasis, vertical or horizontal orientation and placement on 
the page to engage their audience. These strategies provided information to the viewer and 
created perceptual points of attention like normative diagrams, but magical figures also 
signalled their occult power through the use of undecodable iconography, signs and pat- 
terns. Encountering and meditating on these, the viewer was not supposed to work towards 
an essential meaning but to be reassured by the power of a figure that evoked eternity, the 
cosmos, spirits and God. 
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2 Lee E. Brasseur, Visualizing Technical Information: A Cultural Critique (Amityville, NY: Baywood Pub- 
lishing, 2003), 71. 

3 Mary Carruthers, The Book of Memory (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1992), 150 and 
256. 

4 H.A. Simon and J.H. Larkin, “Why a diagram is (Sometimes) worth ten thousand words,” in Models 
of Thought, ed. H.A. Simon (New Haven, CT: Yale University Press, 1987), 413-37. 

5 Al-Kindi, De radiis, ed. M.T. d’Alverny and EF Hudry, Archives d’histoire doctrinale et littéraire du moyen Age 
41 (1974): 250-52, ch. 7 (De figuris). 

6 Nicolas Weill-Parot, Les “images astrologiques” au Moyen Age et a la Renaissance: Spéculations intellectuelles et 
pratiques magiques (XHe-X Ve siécle) (Paris: Honoré Champion, 2002). 

7 Illustrations of the forms of the planets are outside the scope of this chapter. They are rare in Latin 
translations of Arabic magic texts, with some notable exceptions such as the forms of the planets in 
the copy of the Picatrix in Krakow, Biblioteka Jagiellonska, MS 793 and the illustrations in the Labro 
de astromagia. 

8 Roger Bacon, Opus tertium, chapter 26 in Opus tertium, Opus maius, Compendium philosophiae, ed. J.S. 
Brewer (London, 1859) and Opus mawus, part 4, in Opus maius I, ed. J.H. Bridges (Oxford, 1897), 374. 
Chinese ideograms had recently been brought to the attention of the West by William of Rubruck. 
For a further discussion of Roger Bacon’s views, see Charles Burnett, “he Theory and Practice of 
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Powerful Words in Medieval Magical Texts,” in The Word in Medieval Logic, Theology and Psychology, 
ed. Tetsuro Shimizu and Charles Burnett (Turnhout: Brepols, 2009), 215-31. 

William of Auvergne, De unwerso, bk. 2, pt 3, ch. 22 in Opera omnia, 2 vols., vol. 1, ed. Franciscus 
Hotot (Paris: Andreas Pralard, 1674), 1059-61. 

Speculum astronomiae, ch. 11, edited and translated by Paola Zambelli in Albertus Magnus, The Specu- 
lum astronomiae and Its Enigma: Astrology, Theology, and Science in Albertus Magnus and His Contemporaries. A 
Critical Edition of the Speculum astronomiae (Dordrecht: Kluwer, 1992), 240-47; On Thomas Aqui- 
nas’s views, see Claire Fanger, “John the Monk’s Book of Visions and its relation to the Ars notoria 
of Solomon” in Conjuring Spirits: Texts and Traditions of Late Medieval Ritual Magic, ed. Claire Fanger 
(University Park: Pennsylvania State University Press, 1994), 60-61. On the magic of images and 
idolatry, especially sculpted clay and wax figures, see Alejandro Garcia Avilés’s chapter in this 
volume. 

Benoit Grévin and Julien Véronése. “Les ‘caractéres’ magiques au Moyen Age (XIIe—XIVe sié- 
cle),” Bibliotheque de Ecole des Chartes 162 (2004): 407-81. For examples of magical characters, see 
Figures 30.4, 30.6, 30.8, 30.9 and 30.11 in this chapter. 

Some magic texts in circulation like the De sigillis planetarum were devoted specifically to seals and 
therefore provide good examples of this understudied visual motif. For examples of magic seals, see 
the interior graphic elements in Figure 30.5 in this chapter. 

See Stephen Stallcup, The “Eye of Abraham” Charm for Thieves: Versions in Middle and Early 
Modern English,” Magic, Ritual, and Witchcraft 10 (2015): 24-25. 

My discussion here is based on the following Latin and vernacular copies, mainly in British man- 
uscripts: Oxford, Bodleian Library [hereafter Bodleian], e Mus 219 (late thirteenth century); 
London, British Library [hereafter BL], MS Sloane 475 (fourteenth century); Munich, Bayerische 
Staatsbibliothek, Clm [hereafter Clm] MS 13057 (fifteenth century); London, Wellcome Library 
[hereafter Wellcome] MS 517 (fifteenth century, three versions of the experiment); BL Additional 
MS 34304; BL MS Sloane 2721 (fifteenth century) and BL Additional MS 34111 (1420-50). 
Stephen Stallcup edited the MS Add. 34111 copy and four later versions of the experiment in 
“The “Eye of Abraham” Charm for Thieves,” 23-40. 

Wellcome MS 517, fol. 124: “Et cum omnis oculum inspiceret si fur sit in domo videbis oculum eius 
destrum lacrimantem.” 

Wellcome MS 517, fols. 67, 81 and 124. 

For Achar, see Flavius Josephus, The Antiquities of the Jews, Bk 5, ch. 1, 9-14, ed. G.P. Goold (Cam- 
bridge, MA: Harvard, 1934), 177-81. 

Ancient lamellae were often placed in small metal tubular pendants hung from the neck, a prac- 
tice that derived from Jewish and Egyptian traditions. Like some late medieval Christian laminas, 
lamellae from Jewish traditions place particular emphasis on the apotropaic power of angel names. 
Christian examples of lamellae appear as early as the second century CE: see Roy Kotansky, Greek 
Magical Amulets: The Inscribed Gold, Silver, Copper, and Bronze Lamellae. Part I: Published Texts of Known 
Provenance (Opladen: Westdeutscher Verlag, 1994). Amulets 35, 45, and 53 in the latter collection 
have invocations of Christ and allied powers. 

For examples of these less common uses, see the instructions for a lead lamina to make all your 
enemies fear you (Ut omnes inimici tui verebunt te) in BL MS Sloane 475 (first quarter of the twelfth 
century), fol. 110v; a tin lamina to attract snakes (Ut serpentes convenient in uno loco) in BL MS Royal 
12 B XXV (fourteenth century), fol. 65r and a lead lamina to keep bees from leaving (Ne apes recedant 
de uase) in Clm 7021 (first half of the fifteenth century), fol. 158. I am grateful to Karel Fraaije for 
the reference to the bee lamina. 

BL Additional MS 15236 (4th quarter of the 13th or Ist quarter of the 14th century), fol. 31. 
The five cross figure for making a lead lamina to heal wounds is unusual among the figures discussed 
in this chapter in being remarkably consistent across different manuscript copies, although there 
is some variation in the shape of the cross and not all experiments include the figure. The wound 
lamina figure is found in the following medieval manuscripts: Stockholm MS Co. Holm. x. 90, fols. 
117-18; Bodleian, Laud misc. 553, fol. 56v; San Marino, Huntingdon Library HM 64, fol. 145; Dur- 
ham Cosin VII. 10, fol. 30r; BL MS Sloane 1964, fol. 20; Bodleian, Additional. A. 106, fol. 149v; BL 
MS Sloane 2584, fol. 73 (with only four crosses); BL MS Sloane 3466, fol. 55 and Cambridge, Trinity 
College Library MS R.14.51 (921), fol. 29. A forthcoming article by Kathleen Walker-Meikle will 
provide a more extensive survey of Christian medical laminas in British manuscripts. 
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On this charm motif, see Peter Murray Jones and Lea TT. Olsan, “Performative Rituals for Concep- 
tion and Childbirth in England 900-1500,” Bulletin of the History of Medicine 89 (2015): 415. 

BL Sloane MS 475 (end of the eleventh or early twelfth century), at fols. 133v—34. For the barren 
tree instruction, see also Cambridge, ‘Trinity College, MS O 158 and BL MS Additional 33996 
(ca.1450). 

BL Additional MS 15236 (4th quarter of the 13th or Ist quarter of the 14th century), fol. 3lv. 
Wellcome MS 517, fol. 67. 

See, for example, the Laber qguindecm nominum in Florence, Bibioteca Nazionale Centrale, I. i. 214, 
fols. 41r-42v. This text describes how to make a silver lamina to provoke the love of a woman, a 
lead lamina to help a sick person, an iron lamina to ward off mice, a tin lamina to rid a beast of 
evil or a feverish patient of illness and a lamina of copper or wax for locating a fugitive slave. 

The four laminas inscribed with figurative images are a tin lamina to draw clients to a physician, a sil- 
ver lamina for increasing harvests and plants, a gold lamina for healing kidney stones (I v 30-32) and 
a silver lamina for increasing business (IV ix 44). The four laminas inscribed with magical characters 
are a red bronze lamina for making mice flee, a tin lamina for making flies go away, a lead lamina to 
create enmity and another lead lamina to curse a place so it is never populated (II ix, 2, 4, 6, 7). 
Picatrix: The Latin Version of the Ghayat Al-Hakim, ed. David Pingree (London: Warburg Institute, 
1986), IL, v, 2. 

Picatrix, ed. Pingree, II, ix, 2 and 4. Wellcome MS 517, fol. 235. 

Edited by Jacques Sesiano in “Magic Squares for Daily Life,” in Studies in the History of the Exact 
Sciences in Honour of David Pingree, ed. Charles Burnett, Jan Hogendijk, Kim Plofker and Michio 
Yano (Leiden: Brill, 2004), 716-26. 

British Museum inventory number: OA.1361.b. Date: sixteenth to eighteenth century. Inscription: 
“Nihil deo impossibile quis sicut tu in fortibus O tetragrammaton qui aperuisti vulvam Rachelae 
concepit filiu{m]”. On the image of Venus with eagle feet, see, Picatrix, I, x, 28 and 55 and the 
illustration in Krakow, Biblioteka Jagiellonska, MS 793, p. 382 where she also has the head of an 
eagle. 

Rachel is first mentioned in Genesis, 29. ‘The second but most beloved wife of Jacob, she had diffi- 
culty conceiving, but went on to have two sons, Joseph and Benjamin. 

See Wellcome MS 517, fol. 224 and Clm MS 849, fol. 67v. 

Of the many magical figures mentioned in this manuscript, only the following are illustrated: 1. 
A circular figure that is part of a conjuration to get spirits to depart peacefully (14v). 2. A square 
figure that is part of a skrying operation in a mirror or glass (23v). 3. Two circular figures that are 
part of an operation to constrain spirits (28v—29). 4. A square figure that is part of an operation to 
constrain spirits to do your will (46). 5. Two small circular figures that follow a prayer requesting 
God to protect the operator from all enemies visible and invisible, especially evil spirits and to give 
him power over them (fol. 51). 6. A square figure to be drawn with bat’s blood on a window or in 
a circle as part of a conjuration for a horse (74v). 7. A drawing of a circle with an outer band that 
has not been filled in (fol. 79). 8 A small square figure filled with a grid and letters that should be 
drawn with bat’s blood on a piece of vellum (carta) as part of an experiment for love (97v). 8. A 
square figure said to be a “Signa Salomonis” to protect against spirits (fol. 101). 9. A square figure 
in an experiment to identify a thief (104v). 

Bodleian, Rawlinson MS D 252, fols. 36v, 46r, 52v—58r. Most of these references to laminas are not 
accompanied by images. An exception to this is a figure accompanying the Middle English experi- 
ment to invoke spirits on fol. 46 that describes a complex object consisting of a plate of lead or tin 
with its sides turned up. In each of its corners, further metal plates of silver, steel, brass and iron 
are placed. The object is inscribed with spirit names, obscure symbols and magical characters. 
See for example, the prayer on fols. 46-47 which includes the commands “contestor per ista lam- 
ina” and “appareatis super ista lamina.” 

Bodleian, Rawlinson MS D 252, fols. 95—95v. 

BL Sloane 3853, fol. 74. Another version of this square figure for binding a thief is found in the six- 
teenth-century necromantic manual, Cambridge University Library, MS Additional 3544, p. 44. 

A figure in San Marino, Huntington Library HM 64, £34, acts Contra mortem subitam. Its legend 
reads: “Qui hoc signum super se portat sine confessione non morietur.” A figure in Canterbury 
Cathedral, Additional MS 23 will enable the operator to be saved wherever he is, but another offers 
its bearer protection from fire and water only if he or she has a strong belief in God. 
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See Canterbury Cathedral, Additional MS 23 for a figure with the “ineffabile nomen dei,” a “fig- 
ura sancto columchille” and a “signum regis salomonis,” Paris, Bibliothéque nationale de France 
[hereafter BnF], MS lat. 3269 for a figure with the “Tetragrammaton,” BL Harley Roll T. 11 for 
a figure “by which all things are made” and San Marino, Huntington Library, MS HM 64, for a 
“signum Sancti Michaelis.” 

This textual amulet has more than 20 magic figures (figuras) and seals (unenclosed graphic motifs) 
on its face and 25 figures on its dorse, including three that are unfinished. See Don C. Skemer, 
Binding Words: Textual Amulets in the Middle Ages (University Park: Pennsylvania State University Press, 
2006), 199-212 and an edition of the texts in appendix 1. 

See Alphonse Aymar, “Contribution a l’étude du folklore de la Haute-Auvergne. Le sachet ac- 
coucheur et ses mystéres” in Annales du Midi: revue archéologique, historique et philologique de la France 
méridionale, 38 (1926): 273-347. The legends in the bands are transcribed on 347. 

BuF lat. 3269 (end of the thirteenth century to early fourteenth century), fol. 85r. On fol. 84v and 85v 
are other charms and experiments against epilepsy, sword wounds and the bites of wild animals. 
Figures 1 and 6 are similar to the circular figures in the necromantic compilation Bodleian, 
Rawlinson MS D 252 at fol. 51. 

San Marino, Huntington Library HM 64 (with reference to the catalogue entry by C.W. Dutschke): 
fol. 17v, Contra inimicus [sic], 1, Si quis hoc signum super se portat nequid capi ab Inimicus [sic]; 
fol. 2lv, Contra mortem subitam, 2, Qui hoc signum super se portat sine confessione non morie- 
tur; fol. 34, Pro victoria, 3, Hoc signum misit deus Regi Tedeon [?] qui cum isto pugnat victoriam 
habebit; fol. 34, Pro Igni, 4, Hoc signum crucis portans se non timebis ignem, [below the circle:] In 
quacumque domo ubi [the charm] fecerit vel ymago Virginis Dorothee eximie matris [sic] alme, 
Nullus abortivus infantis nascetur in illa ...; fol. 51, Contra Demones, 5, Signum sancti Michaelis 
quas omnes demones timent die qua videris demones non timebis. 

See also the fifteenth-century medical manuscripts with magical figures: BL Royal MS 17 B 
XLVIII, BL Sloane MS 430 and BL Sloane MS 3556 discussed in Page, Magic in Medieval Manu- 
scripts, 33-35. 

E. Bozoky, “Private Reliquaries and Other Prophylactic Jewels,” in The Unorthodox Imagination in Late 
Medieval Britain, ed. S. Page (Manchester: Manchester University Press), 115-30. 

This figure is illustrated in Page, Magic in Medieval Manuscnpts, 34. 

BL Sloane MS 3556, fol. lv, and Cambridge, University Library, Additional MS 3544, p. 93v—94y, 
ed. and trans. Francis Young, The Cambridge Book of Magic. A Tudor Necromancer’s Manual (Cambridge: 
Texts in Early Modern Magic, 2015), 95-96. The Sloane MS text begins at the point where the 
materials to be suffumigated are described, then continues to the end of the instructions. 

For a medieval example, see the group of nine small figures and one large multipurpose figure 
in Bnk ital. 1524 (1446), fols. 185-85v, ed. Florence Gal, Jean-Patrice Boudet and Laurence 
Moulinier-Brogi, Vedrai Mirabilia: Un Libro Di Magia del Quattrocento (Rome: Viella, 2017), 268-70 
and plates IV—-VI. 

On the 47s notoria, see the edition by Julien Véronése (Florence: Sismel Edizioni del Galluzzo, 2007) 
and his chapter on Solomonic magic in this volume. 

Ars notoria, gloss on version B, ed. Véronése, 142: “Figura vero est quedam sacramentalis et ineffa- 
bilis oratio que necquid per sensum humane rationis exponi.” 

On this text, see Nicholas Watson and Claire Fanger’s edition of John of Morigny’s Liber florum 
celestis doctrine (Toronto: Pontifical Institute of Medieval Studies, 2015) and Claire Fanger, Rewriting 
Magic: An Exegesis of the Visionary Autobiography of a Fourteenth-Century French Monk (University Park: 
Pennsylvania State University Press, 2015). 

The Old Compilation Book of Figures, II. 10, ed. Fanger and Watson, Liber florum 372. 

Book of Figures, U1. 18. d, ed. Fanger and Watson, Liber florum, 3778-82. 

Fanger, Rewriting Magic, 95-98. 

The circular figures in Bodleian MS Liturg. 160, fol. lr and 66r do give the cross a central posi- 
tion and the representations of the Virgin in Salzburg, Studienbibliothek Salzburg, Cod. M I 24, 
Bologna, Biblioteca Comunale dell’Archiginnasio, MS A. 165 and MS Clm 28864 are surrounded 
by four crosses. 

Book of Figures, I. 11, ed. Fanger and Watson, Liber florum, 372-73. 

See Fanger, Rewriting Magic, 124-30 on John’s knowledge of image magic texts and likely adapta- 
tion of their visual lexicons, notably in relation to the anthropoid planetary figures of the Picatrix. 
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Book of Figures, II. 12. d, ed. Fanger and Watson, Liber florum, 373. 

Picatrix, U1. V. 

New Compilation Book of Figures III.1.1.c. See Claire Fanger, “Libri Nigromantici: The Good, the 
Bad, and the Ambiguous in John of Morigny’s Flowers of Heavenly Teaching,” Magic, Ritual, and Witch- 
craft 7 (2012): 173. 

In some cases, this means that the rituals to use them and their goals are no longer discernable. 
Kassel, Murhardsche- und Landesbibliothek, MS Astron. 4° 3 and BL Sloane 313. The seals are 
at fols. 104 and fol. 4, respectively. 

Summa sacre magice IV.1.5 and IV.I.6. On Beringarius Ganellus, see Damaris Gehr’s chapter in this 
volume and Jan Veenstra, “Honorius and the Sigil of God: The Liber iuratus in Berengario Ganell’s 
Summa sacre magice.” in Invoking Angels: Theurgic Ideas and Practices from the Thirteenth to the Sixteenth Cen- 
tury, ed. Claire Fanger (University Park: Pennsylvania State University Press, 2012), 151-91. 

The copy of the Liber iuratus in BL Sloane MS 3854, which does not include a representation of the 
Sigillum Det, was edited by Gosta Hedegard, Liber wuratus Honorit: A Critical Edition of the Latin Version 
of the Sworn Book of Honorius (Stockholm: Almquist & Wiksell, 2002). 

Creative interpretations of the seal are particularly apparent in examples from early modern ritual 
magic texts. Seven examples from post 1500 manuscripts and printed books are discussed by Laszlo 
Sandor Chardonnens and Jan R. Veenstra in “Carved in Lead and Concealed in Stone: A Late 
Medieval Sigillum Dei at Doornenburg Castle,” in Magic, Ritual, and Witchcraft, 9 (2014): 117-56. 
The Stgillum Doornenburgensis is an example of ritual concealment. ‘Two surviving examples of mod- 
ern minted pendant versions of the Sigdllwm Det both have a provenance of Rome, Italy. The example 
in Pitt Rivers Museum, Oxford, Sigellum Dei (inventory number: 1985.50.619) is a 52 mm diameter 
circular pendant made of gilt bronze metal. Chardonnens and Veenstra briefly discuss an identical 
pendant Sigillum Det that was discovered in the basement of an eighteenth-century house in Rome. 
Picatrix, ed. Pingree, IV.vii. 23. 

This seal is the subject of Chardonnens and Veenstra’s article and called by them the Szgillum Door- 
nenburgensis. It has a diameter of ca. 75 mm and was carved on a circular metal disc alloy containing 
a high proportion of lead. 

Oxford Museum of the History of Science (nventory number: 463781), diameter of 53 mm. 
Devil’s Dyke is an unusual landscape feature suitable for ritual placement: a linear earthen barrier 
probably constructed for defensive purposes in the Anglo-Saxon period. 

The two seals are drawn on three leaves cut out of an earlier manuscript that have four large full 
page diagrams: a horoscopic figure relating to the angles of houses (f-3v), a cosmological diagram 
that indicates planetary rulerships over zodiac signs and months (f:4) and the two Sigillum Dei figures 
(£4v and f.5). The leaves have been dated 1410 based on a note in the manuscript. 

On this iconography, see Alejandro Garcia Avilés’s chapter in this volume. One of the few sus- 
tained discussions of magic circles in ritual magic texts is Richard Kieckhefer’s Forbidden Rites: A 
Necromancer’s Manual of the Fifteenth Century (University Park: Pennsylvania State University Press, 
1997), 170-76, which focuses particularly on their different forms and protective function. 
Picatrix, ed. Pingree, [Vii and note also HI.ix.16 in which seven sacrificial goats are placed in a 
circle. 

Astromagia V1.2, chapter 9, ed. Alfonso d’Agostino (Naples: Liguori, 1992), 282. A space is left for 
the figure in the manuscript. On this work of astral magic, see Alejandro Garcia Avilés’s chapter in 
this volume. 

See MS Florence, Biblioteca Laurentiana, P. 89, sup. Cod. 38, fols. 256v—60, Clm 849, fols. 8 and 
107v-8 and Florence, Bibioteca Nazionale Centrale, I. i. 214, fol. 79. A necromancer and his 
assistant who were caught in 1323 confessed to preparing a ritual to summon the demon Berich 
using a circle made from cat’s skin: Les grandes chroniques de France, ed. Jules Marie Edouard Viard 
(Paris: Société de l’histoire de France, 1920), vol. 5, 269-72. 

The protective magic circle is a topos of exempla stories as early as the thirteenth century: see 
Catherine Rider, Magic and Religion in Medieval England (London: Reaktion Books, 2012), 121-26. 
The De secretis spirituum planets survives in MS Wellcome 517, fols. 133-35v and Cambridge, UL, 
MS Dd. Xi. 45, fols. 134v—39. 

The sacrificial meat is also thrown out of the circle in the “Experimentum verum et probatum ad 
amorem” ed. and trans. Juris Lidaka, in Fanger, ed., Conjuring Spirits, 60-61. 
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For a complex zonal circle to summon the spirits of the air, see the copy of the Liber wratus in BL 
Sloane 3854 at fol. 133v. 

Antonio da Montolmo, De occultis et manifestis, ch. 6, ed. Nicolas Weil-Parot [with collab. Julien 
Véronése], in Fanger, ed., Conjuring Spirits (1994), 282-85. 

Each experiment has a figure attached to it: 38 (fol. 99v), 39 (fol. 103), 40 (fol. 105v). The only other 
circular figure with orthodox elements in this manuscript (experiment 16, fols. 35v—36) is intended 
to be written on vellum and placed under the head while sleeping. 

The Pylgremage of the Sowle, limes 18471—924. Lydgate’s work is a translation (with some significant 
changes) of Guillaume de Deguilleville’s fourteenth-century Old French La Pélerinage de VAme. 

BnF MS lat. 17,178, fol. 33: “Circulorum triplex est ordo: est enim circulus discretionis, circulus 
invocationis, circulus provocationis. Circulus discretionis sit autem nominibus descendere volenti- 
bus, ut sunt nomina principium. Circulus invocationis sit ut spiritus invocati qui iuvare possunt et 
nocere. Circulus provocationis sit ad provocandu spiritus in virtute superiorum, ut compellantur ad 
aliquid operandum.” 

BL Sloane MS 3854, fol. 137. 

Florence, Biblioteca Medicea Laurenziana, MS Plut. 44, cod. 35 (1501-10), fols. 58r—60v. This 
sixteenth-century manuscript is the only surviving copy of this text and has three spaces where the 
figures for the chapter on magic circles were intended to be drawn. 

BnF MS lat. 17,178, fol. 33: “Superius dictum est de circulis in speciali nunc dicendum est de eis in 
generali. Quattuor enim sunt circuli in generali necessaril. Primus ad defensionem propriam. Se- 
cundus ad impetrandum sibi vel alius. ‘Tertius ad amorem obtinendum. Quartus ad consulendum.” 
BnF MS lat. 17,178, fol. 33: “In unoquoque istorum circulorum generalium sunt necessarie quat- 
tuor persone cum artifice, praeter in primo in quo sufficit una tamen eandem rem postulantes, In 
quarte tamen etiam potest una vel quattuor cum artifice, et sunt isti circuli totales.” 

BnF MS lat. 17,178, fol. 33: “Item est circulus ad amorem qui est circulus per se. Nec sequitur 
ordinem aliorum circulorum, sed sit per hunc modum: fiunt duo circuli ut dictum est in principio 
operis, tamen habeat aliquid artifex in circulo amoris de illa vel de illo pro quo intrat, ut crinem vel 
aliquid tale: et semper secum etc. Et semper invocationes faciendo dicat ut superius dictum.” 

Clm 849, fols. 8r—1 lv, ed. Kieckhefer, Forbidden Rites, 199-203 and Florence, Biblioteca Laurenti- 
ana, MS Plut. 89, sup. Cod. 38, fols. 284v—287. 

This point is explicitly made in the Picatrix, book 1, ch. 5, 40, ed. Pingree, p. 24: “verba in ymagin- 
ibus sunt quemadmodum spiritus in corpore moventes spiritus et potencias versus illud opus.” 

In addition to John of Morigny’s revision of the Ars notoria, see also the alterations to the figure in 
BL Sloane MS 513, fol. 199v. 

Hebrew lettering is found in late medieval necromantic manuals, independent figures and ritual 
magic texts like John of Morigny’s Liber florum. 

On the “author-magician”, see the chapter on Cecco d’Ascoli and Antonio da Montolmo in this 
volume. 

Antonio da Montolmo, De occultis et manifestis, ed. Weill-Parot, 284-85. 
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SCHOLASTICISM AND HIGH MEDIEVAL 
OPPOSITION TO MAGIC 


David Ff. Collins 


This chapter on the scholastic approach to magic is shaped by five propositions about the 
intellectual history of the High Middle Ages, particularly as it may pertain to magic. First, 
any evaluation of scholasticism is enriched by attention to the social context within which 
its particular methods and conclusions emerged. Second, scholastic conclusions on matters 
of philosophical and theological importance have, as a rule, more in continuity with their 
antecedents than in discontinuity. That is to say, scholastic thinkers can be counted on to have 
drawn heavily from and developed squarely upon earlier medieval thought, rather than to 
have rejected it. Third, scholastic opinions against magic, or any other topic for that matter, 
are often best understood in conjunction with the ideas and practices, often also magical, 
that scholastics were correspondingly promoting. Fourth, while today’s historical scholarship 
should certainly rise to the challenge of identifying general trends among scholastic thinkers, 
unanimity in opinion or approach was not a defining characteristic of scholastic thought, 
including on magic, in affirmation or condemnation. Given the research tendencies of the 
last hundred years, it is ncumbent on researchers to seek out and highlight scholastic heter- 
ogeneity vis-a-vis magic. And finally, a scholastic approach to magic, to the extent that one, 
or several, can be identified, warrants evaluation on its own merits and comprehensively, 
not merely, or even primarily, in anticipation of late medieval developments. Late scholastic 
writings on witchcraft and demonology have often been made into a lens through which the 
thirteenth-century scholastic writings on magic have been viewed, with results that can be 
quite distorted. This chapter will consequently focus on early and high scholasticism, that is, 
the twelfth to fourteenth century. 

Evaluating scholastic approaches towards magic following these principles will constitute 
the substance of this chapter. Cautions and encouragements for ongoing research will flow 
naturally from this investigation. These goals will be pursued through several steps: first, 
after a sketch of scholasticism traditionally and narrowly understood as a development in 
the history of ideas with implications for the evaluation of magic, I will consider the milieus 
that fostered these intellectual developments, including not only centres of learning, but 
of patronage as well.’ Second, I will consider a sampling of thirteenth-century thinkers, 
scholastics, who approached the challenge of understanding and evaluating magic. And 
third, I will evaluate the high medieval development of demonology with its implications, 
on the one side, for determining how magic worked, and on the other side, for social order 
and religious conformity. 
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Scholasticism and its context 


Scholasticism is the form of philosophical inquiry characteristic to Western higher learn- 
ing from the eleventh to the sixteenth century. Its principal characteristic is a confidence in 
dialectical reasoning (logic) as the foremost mode for interpreting texts, ascertaining truth 
and adjudicating conflicting opinions. The appeal of logic developed hand in hand with 
an exuberance for the thought of Aristotle as well as for the commentary and critique on 
Aristotle made in Muslim and Jewish centres of learning in the Mediterranean world. Scho- 
lasticism came to shape all disciplines of knowledge, including both theology and the study 
of the natural world. Method is more characteristic of it than content, and what we call 
scholasticism included a wide range of opinions on specific questions and inspired many 
schools of thoughts. Its pre-eminence was sharply challenged by Renaissance humanists and 
sixteenth-century Reformers who objected in various ways and for various reasons to the 
centrality of dialectical analysis and the Aristotelian shaping of Christian theology. Exten- 
sive reflection on natural philosophy and metaphysics made Aristotelianism significant for 
learned Western understandings of magic. 

In studying high medieval, Western Christian reflections on magic, the writings of Muslim 
and Jewish thinkers that entered the West along with those of Aristotle were also highly sig- 
nificant. There are two reasons for this: First, although Aristotle’s writings on divination, 
magic and necromancy are limited, he did provide a metaphysics, a physics and a cosmol- 
ogy, on which later thinkers could and did base their own ideas about magic. Second, some 
later Mediterranean thinkers freely revised or rejected Aristotle’s thinking on crucial natural 
philosophical questions to make the miraculous, the wondrous and the magical either more 
possible or less. In the course of appropriating these later writings on Aristotle, the Western 
Christian philosophers were challenged to take these amendments into account, or reject 
them. Such, for example, was the revision by Avicenna (980-1037), a Persian philosopher 
less enamoured of Aristotle than many of his contemporaries and widely read by thirteenth- 
century Western philosophers, of a principle of Aristotelian physics that material objects 
can effect change or motion in other objects only through material contact. Avicenna, in 
contrast, developed a notion of psychic effects on material objects that then supported forms 
of divination and prophesy. In the West, the thirteenth-century scholastic Albert the Great 
(1200-80) rejected Avicenna’s argument on strictly Aristotelian grounds, thus attempting to 
return the conversation to more strictly Aristotelian terms. Albert’s student Thomas Aqui- 
nas (1225-74), in contrast, decided to follow and revise Avicenna’s proposal by positing the 
existence of intermediate objects to bridge the psychic and the material. 

The reasons for the new exuberance for Aristotle beginning in the twelfth century are 
complex, and not entirely agreed upon today. Much of it had to do with the rediscovery of 
his writings on logic, which appealed to the growing number of scholars in the Christian 
West and their burgeoning schools. The importation and translation of works on logic 
were followed, most importantly for purposes of this chapter, by Aristotle’s writings on 
natural philosophical topics. With them came the commentaries by such leading Mediter- 
ranean thinkers as Averroes (1126-98), Avicebron (1021-58), Avicenna and Maimonides 
(1138-1204). A third tier of writings brought into the Christian West in this time encom- 
passes works on magic and related topics. Some of these had little or nothing to do with 
Aristotle but rode into the West on his coat-tails. The best known among those in this last 
category 1s the Ghayat al-Hakim, a work of astral magic written translated into Latin in the 
thirteenth century under the title the Picatrix. 
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The transmission of ideas and works from the Muslim Mediterranean world to the 
Christian European one required a significant mediating infrastructure. Two personalities 
who often are found collaborating in the workings of this infrastructure were princes and 
translators. The importance of the princely courts cannot be emphasized enough as they 
draw attention to the patronage that the intellectual revolution of the High Middle Ages 
was receiving from corners of medieval society not immediately associated with a culture 
of learning. Much interest in the intellectual revolution, including in magic, was generated 
in princely courts across Europe. They served as one port of entry for the ancient Greek 
and medieval Arabic and Hebrew writings. Two courts frequently mentioned in modern 
scholarship, often too hurriedly, are those of the emperor Frederick II (1194-1250) and of 
Alfonso X, called “the Wise,” king of Castile (1221-84). Frederick brought leading astrol- 
ogers to his court, most famously Michael Scot (1175-1232), and consulted them diligently 
before making any decision of weight. More detail circulates about the magical curiosity 
of the Castilian court under Alfonso, who sponsored the Picatrix’s translation from Arabic 
to Castilian and Latin. Research into other courtly milieus of the Gentral Middle Ages 1s 
patchy, Michael Ryan’s study of the thirteenth-century Aragonese court being an especially 
helpful example.* The courtly milieu — or demimonde, as Edward Peters dubbed it — warrants 
further study for its fostering of magical practices and well as for its role in negotiating 
magic’s condemnation.* 

King Alfonso’s engagement also draws attention to the network of translators and 
copyists which was central to the intellectual revolution of the High Middle Ages. The 
Iberian Peninsula emerged naturally and early as a centre for translation, given its multi- 
lingual, religiously and culturally diverse population. Archbishops of Toledo had sponsored 
translators — Mozarabs, Jewish rabbis and Cluniac monks among them ~ since the early 
twelfth century. Gerard of Cremona (1114-87) was the most famous of these Toledan trans- 
lators. He translated Ptolemy’s Almagest from Arabic to Latin with texts found in Toledo 
and compiled the “Toledan Tables,” charts of celestial movements that were relied upon for 
astronomical and astrological purposes throughout the later Middle Ages, with the help of 
Arabic mathematics. Several Aristotelian treatises that undergirded magical texts, either 
Muslim or later Christian, were also first translated into Latin in Toledo, On generation and 
corruption and the Meteorology among them. Alfonso founded a centre of translation for his 
masters of the Mediterranean languages, the Escuela de Traductores de Toledo, which 
continued even more systematically to produce Latin and Castilian translations not only 
of diverse ancient philosophical texts but also of magic and esotericism such as works as- 
sociated with the Jewish Kabbalah; the Lapidario, a work of mineralogy and geomancy; 
and Avicenna’s medical Book of Healing. Frederick II’s astrologer Michael Scot, who spend 
time with the translators in Toledo, produced Latin versions of several Arabic astronomical 
works as well as Averroes’s commentaries on Aristotle’s natural philosophy. Translating 
efforts can be found well beyond Toledo as well; these were an absolutely necessary precon- 
dition for scholastic engagement with magic.° 

The Latin-language fruits of translation must themselves also be considered part of the 
infrastructure that made a scholastic approach to magic possible. While there is no overar- 
ching study of manuscript production and dissemination as pertains to texts of magic, div- 
ination and necromancy, partial studies have demonstrated how much light such research 
can shed on questions related to belief in and the practice of magic in the later Middle 
Ages. Monographic studies customarily serve not only as expositions of specific sorts of 
magic but also as bibliographic resources for important texts and manuscripts on these 
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magic types; a classic of the genre is Thérése Charmasson’s 1980 study of geomancy with 
its extensive bibliography of these divinatory works. More recently, Richard Kieckhefer 
has called for attentiveness to magic as it is found in actual manuscripts and provided a 
seminal example in his study of a fifteenth-century necromancer’s manual. Another ex- 
ample can be pointed to in Benedek Lang’s explanation for the place of magic in the intel- 
lectual life of Central Europe through close examination of texts entering and circulating 
with that region. Owen Davies isolated a genre of book, the grimoire, and traced its pro- 
duction and dissemination from the Middle Ages to the modern era. Sophie Page’s inno- 
vative work on a collection of magic texts in a single monastic library in Britain charts yet 
another way of accessing and assessing sympathy towards magic in the Christian West’s 
learned, religious mainstream. The common denominator to these scholars’ efforts is the 
conviction that medieval attitudes towards magic can be discerned from the books that 
compiled diverse texts of magic and the library that compiled diverse books of magic. This 
would be nowhere truer than in the bookish world of scholastic philosophers, theologians, 
prelates and lawyers.° 

The aforementioned researchers emphasized, each in his or her own way and appropri- 
ate to the specific topic at hand, that ideas and practices pertaining to magic and contained 
in these books were the object of suspicion and that participants were thus under some 
threat of punishment from authorities. By the same token, the production, dissemination 
and possession of these books demonstrate that in this very same society, with all its com- 
plexities, there was a positive disposition and legitimated curiosity towards the thinking 
behind and practice of magic. This positive disposition within high medieval society 1s 
further indicated by the very people producing and possessing this literature: clerics work- 
ing on it discreetly alongside fulfilment of their more publicly reputable duties and monks 
in eminent cloisters. The point in highlighting this is not to deny the incipient and real 
hostilities towards the magical in the High Middle Ages, especially as it came to represent 
thought and practices judged irrational and superstitious, but rather to warn against an 
overenthusiastic examination of condemnations and punishments, whose records are, in 
this question as in others, generally more appealing for historical research than the silence 
of their absence. 


Scholastics and magic 


High medieval scholastics were renowned for creating conceptual categories and making dis- 
tinctions. These characteristics are obvious in their writing about magic. William of Auvergne, 
scholastic, theologian and bishop of Paris (1180/90—1249), made a distinction, novel in his 
day and with implications for centuries to come, that identified some magic as “natural.” 
Developed in De fide et legibus and De unwerso, his concept of natural magic rested on the 
presupposition that the natural world follows established laws. These laws are readily grasp- 
able by human reason, thus “apparent.” There are also laws that are hidden, or “occult,” 
and while rational, not as apprehensible through the ordinary means of observation and 
reflection. Those who could manipulate natural objects according to these occult laws were 
practising natural magic. The concept of natural magic fits a middle category of engagement 
with the created world between demonic magic and experimental science (such as it existed 
in his day). William’s new category of “natural magic” presupposed, affirmed and sharpened 
the notion of a demonic magic. In short, we see here an example of simultaneous scholastic 
condemnation and legitimation of “magic”: William’s distinction condemns certain kinds of 
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magic as demonic and thus to be avoided in theory and practice, and affirms another kind 
of magic, “natural,” as an appropriate form of investigation into and engagement with the 
created world.’ 

Another thirteenth-century figure famous for the distinctions he drew between the scien- 
tific and the demonic is Roger Bacon (1214—92). An English Franciscan, Bacon was drawn 
to Paris and became immersed in the high medieval appropriation of the new thought com- 
ing from the Islamic and Jewish Mediterranean world. In a systematic proposal for revising 
the West’s educational program that he tendered to the Pope in 1262, he advocated for the 
incorporation of “experimental science” (scientia experimentalis) into the medieval university 
curriculum. By experimental science Bacon meant a testing of conclusions made with the 
other sciences through the human senses. His ruminations had positive implications es- 
pecially for the practice of alchemy, a way of investigating material substances that was 
invigorated in the Christian West, again, through the introduction of texts of Arab and 
Persian origin. Bacon seems to have been drawn to alchemy by a text wrongly ascribed to 
Aristotle and circulating in thirteenth-century Europe, the Secret of Secrets. Other specifi- 
cally alchemical texts that influenced Bacon and other scholastics were ascribed to Jabir ibn 
Hayyan (Latinized as Geber). Alchemy, though not welcomed into the medieval univer- 
sity curriculum, did attract the interest of many scholastics. Among the problems it posed 
Christian thinkers was its appeal to spirits, interpreted by many as demons. Working with a 
notion similar to William’s natural magic, Bacon argued against the prevailing notion that 
alchemy succeeded only with demonic assistance. He outlined, rather, natural forces, latent 
in the objects, which the alchemist was striving to tap. Bacon’s arguments attempted, anal- 
ogously to William of Auvergne’s, to remove alchemy from the shadow of the demonic.® 

The study of celestial influences on the terrestrial world and human society posed similar 
challenges to scholastic thinkers. The study of the celestial bodies and their movements, 
the responsibility of mathematicians, was uncontroversial insofar as it was a study of God’s 
Creation and the principal means for telling time and making calendrical calculations. ‘The 
medieval Christian West had a more ambivalent stance regarding the study and exploita- 
tion of celestial influences: while certain kinds of influence on the natural world and human 
personality were so evident as to not inspire any philosophical or theological challenges, 
other aspects of what can be called astrology and astral magic contradicted Christian un- 
derstandings of free will and conjured up the spectre of demonic interference. Albert the 
Great addressed this problem in his Speculum astronomiae. In the introduction, he drew the 
readers’ attention to a vexing distinction between necromantic studies and astrological ones, 


For, since many of the previously mentioned books by pretending to be concerned 
with astrology disguise necromancy, they cause noble books written on the same 
[subject (astrology)| to be contaminated in the eyes of good men, and render them 
offensive and abominable. 


Albert proceeded to differentiate two forms of wisdom (sapientia), legitimate in his eyes, that 
are given the name astronomy. The first accounts for the movement of celestial bodies and 
the relation of those movements to calculations of time through mathematics. The second 
is “the science of the stars,” that is, the study of associations between celestial bodies and ef- 
fects that they and their movements putatively have on the earthly world and human society 
and that reveal something about God, His nature, His providence, His designs in Creation. 
Albert asserted, as did most of his learned contemporaries, that this relationship between 
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heavenly movements and earthly effects follows laws of nature and is rational. This wisdom is 
thus moral to the extent that it helps distinguish between right and wrong human action and 
rational to the extent that it reveals truth. It is further to be insulated from attempts to harness 
the powers of celestial bodies with “images, illusions and characters, rings and sigils,” which 
practices, by Albert’s lights, are demonically inspired and must be condemned.” 

Albert’s thinking on magic warrants extended consideration. He numbers among the 
most creative thinkers of his age as regards magic. His writings show more explicitly 
than those of many other scholastics a willingness to evaluate claims of magical power 
sympathetically before isolating what in them deserved condemnation. His commentary 
on the story of the magi in the Gospel of Saint Matthew, as he paused to consider how 
they knew to follow that one particular star, exemplifies this philosophical seriousness: 
the event the star signalled was of cosmic significance, but that meaning could not have 
been self-evident simply because of the newness or brightness of the star. Otherwise, 
surely more than these few wise men from the East would have followed it to Bethlehem. 
And if the star’s meaning was not self-evident, the interpretive skill might have come 
from any number of sources, some of which could have been dissolute. Such reflections 
place Albert in a tradition stretching back to the earliest generation of Christian theo- 
logian of using the gospel episode as an opportunity to address a number of epistemo- 
logical problems, in particular how sources of knowledge could be distinguished as in 
themselves good or evil, and also the problem of astrological knowledge, its epistemo- 
logical validity and morality. Unease, for example, can be discerned already in Justin 
Martyr’s second-century Dialogue with Trypho in which the wise men’s interpretation of 
the celestial sign is explained with references to prophesies in the Old Testament and 
episodes of divinely inspired heathen diviners.'° Albert’s exposition falls in line with the 
intervening generations of theologians who unanimously celebrated the magi’s appre- 
hension as also divinely inspired and the first fruits of divine revelation among the gen- 
tiles. Such expositions, repeated throughout late Antiquity and the early Middle Ages, 
preemptively contradicted any charge of untoward magical awareness of the Saviour’s 
birth, even long after Christian theologians lost their non-Christian interlocutors. At the 
same time, Albert’s commentary did take some idiosyncratic turns, most strikingly when 
he designated the object of a magus’s expertise as both “rational” and “magical” (sczentiae 
magicae). In a substantial excursus, he laid out an elaborate classification of practitioners 
of magic, praising the magi as true philosophers, and distinguishing them from others — 
those who cast spells, necromancers, augurers and diviners, among others — whose 
claims are irrational or demonically inspired.!! 

Albert’s approach to the biblical wise men highlights several general characteristics of 
a scholastic approach to magic. Albert clearly falls, for example, into a well-established 
tradition in the Latin West that understood “the magical” to be a moral and theological 
problem on account of its demonic associations. At the same time, theory, practice and 
phenomena that were otherwise understood to be magical were finely strained for aspects 
that were rational and natural, and organized for purposes of analysis. In the commentary 
on the Nativity in Matthew, this schoolman’s attempt to exclude demonic aid from the wise 
men’s undertaking, to identify their interpretations of biblical revelation as “rational,” and 
to distinguish from their ways of coming to knowledge any hint of demonic aid, Albert’s 
commentary on Matthew 2 reflects a mode of biblical exegesis and an approach to astrol- 
ogy that can be considered “scholastic.” 
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William, Bacon and Albert, each in his own way, provide examples to support a central 
point of this essay, outlined in the opening paragraph, that understanding the scholas- 
tic criticism of magic needs to always keep within the field of view the philosophical and 
theological principles that the scholastics were attempting to preserve or even argue for 
as rational and good. Thus, Albert’s condemnation of necromancy was offered by way of 
preserving and encouraging a study of the celestial bodies and their influences on terres- 
trial world and human society. In descrying the demonic, William of Auvergne protected 
for appropriate study of occult powers in created objects, which he called natural magic 
and recognized as philosophical. And in underwriting experimental science, Roger Bacon 
charted a path by which forms of alchemy might be recognized as legitimately scientific 
without requiring recourse to demonic aid or intervention. 


Scholastic developments in magic 


Measuring scholasticism’s effect on the larger history of theological and philosophical 
tendencies in Western Christianity requires an appreciation of what preceded it. For our 
purposes, Augustine of Hippo (354-430) may be taken as foundational for early Western 
Christian thinking on magic and the touchstone for scholastic thinkers as they developed 
ways of thinking about magic. Augustine’s teaching on magic can be arguably distilled down 
to one insistently made point: magic qua magic is demonic. In the Late Imperial period in 
which Augustine was writing, this perspective emerged from general opposition to Roman 
polytheism, which was rejected tout court as diabolical and contradicted a classical notion 
of the daemon as morally neutral, even benign. Faced with magic and miracle as it appeared 
in Old and New Testaments, Augustine identified a category of wondrous event that caused 
awe due to human unfamiliarity with the ordered working of nature rather than to either di- 
vine intervention or demonic manipulation. Genuine miracles were few by Augustine’s lights 
and ultimately derivative of the one genuine miracle, that of Creation itself, which preceded 
and simultaneously established the very laws of nature whose violations could only occur 
with particular divine dispensation. Magic, more a matter of illusion and deceit, was most 
evidently dangerous as a misconstrued alternative to prayer. Or, in other words, there was a 
general concern that for some the reliance on magic and its requisite communication with 
the demonic could replace adoration of God and the invocation of saints.’ 

No scholastic rejected Augustine. A precise investigation of any scholastic’s novelty of 
thought must instead be measured according to degrees of dependence, on the one hand, 
and divergence, on the other. A look to Aquinas can be helpful in understanding the scho- 
lastic dependence on Augustine because he diverged so little from Augustine’s conclusions 
on magic, but also ranks among the most avid Aristotelianizers of the thirteenth century. 
Like Augustine, Aquinas took as his starting point the presumption that all magic is di- 
abolic and thus sinful. He developed ideas of the sorcerers’ tacit and express pacts with 
demons that enabled their magical practices. Magic consists most generally of illusions 
worked by the demons on their human victims in consequence of their superior familiarity 
with the workings of nature. 

At least at first glance, Aquinas distinguished himself from Augustine on the question 
of divination, that is, the discernment of hidden and future knowledge, for his willingness 
to consider kinds of divination used in carefully delineated ways as less than completely 
repugnant. This impression has more to do with the new knowledge that the appropriation 
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of Aristotelianism was compelling the attention of scholastics than with any theological 
reversal on the part of the scholastics. The influence of celestial bodies and movements on 
human society was self-evident to any thirteenth-century thinker. The challenge was in as- 
sessing human engagement with these influences as genuine or fraudulent, moral or wicked. 
Among the concerns against judicial astronomy, as the study of celestial influences on hu- 
man action was designated, was that it undermined Christianity’s fundamental stance that 
humans be morally free and thus responsible for their actions. Other mantic arts — the 
acquisition of hidden knowledge by ritualistic readings of crystals, bodily characteristics 
(palmistry and phrenology), ripples in water, patterns in cast bones, sticks, stones, etc. — also 
lent themselves to easy demonic manipulation, however accurate the knowledge revealed 
through them might be. 

The attention to demonic associations with the practice of magic that is characteristic 
of Aquinas, that finds resonance in all other scholastic thinkers and that develops directly 
from Augustine even in a distinctly scholastic way culminates in the scholastic concern 
against necromancy and sorcery, that is, the conjuring of demons and the effecting of real 
changes in the natural world that would be impossible for the sorcerer on his own. Aquinas 
was scarcely willing to entertain this very last possibility. Unlike some other scholastics, 
he rejected the use of amulets for example as a way to harness energies emanating from 
celestial bodies. What is to be condemned in such astral magic is not that it actually ma- 
nipulates nature but that it creates a moment in which demons can work mischief with the 
collaboration — sometimes explicit, other times implicit — of the sorcerer.'® 

While Aquinas’s view on magic 1s in so many respects emblematic of the scholastic ap- 
proach, intriguing points of contrast are to be noted with Albert’s more expansively accept- 
ing view. Although Albert was certainly more engaged in fundamental questions regarding 
the workings and practice of magic and more nuanced in his condemnations than his more 
famous student, Albert’s later reputation as a sorcerer, already established in the later 
Middle Ages, rested more on misinterpretations of his own work, misascribed works and 
a celebrity he ultimately achieved in the popular imagination. He had, after all, called 
himself “experienced” in magic in the De anima. Late in the nineteenth century, investiga- 
tors working on behalf of a petition for Albert’s canonization still felt obliged to repudiate 
Albert’s lingering reputation as a practitioner of illicit magic.!* 

Albert’s engagement with the theme derived from two greater, principal interests: 
first, he was interested in natural philosophy, that is, rational reflection on motion and 
change in the physical world, as well as related fields (by medieval reckoning) such 
as medicine, physics and astronomy. He was of course also a theologian and held the 
Dominican’s most prestigious chair of theology at Paris, which is where he began his 
lifelong mentorship of Thomas. His expertise in both natural philosophy and theology 
is important to keep in mind, as is the distinction between them since it was a hallmark 
of the scholastic structuring of knowledge, that is, of sczentza. His natural philosophical 
interests required him to consider how magic worked within the framework of a created 
world that followed natural laws even to the extent that magical events could be worked 
and occult knowledge accessed with the help of demons. Albert’s philosophical reflec- 
tions on magical topics axiomatically excluded the appeal to supernatural causes. From 
this overarching intellectual framework emerged a scholastic tendency to distinguish 
between natural and other than natural ways of manipulating the material world and 
between licit and illicit purposes. Gauses and purposes did not necessarily, univocally 
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correlate; and how scholastics linked them, especially how they balanced philosophical 
and theological arguments in doing so (philosophical arguments, for example, could 
not appeal to sources of divine revelation, that is, the Bible), determines any scholastic 
approach to magic. 

Second, Albert was at the forefront of the medieval West’s reception of Aristotle and of 
his Arab and Jewish commentators. This engagement is already perceptible in his first writ- 
ten work, the De natura boni (1230s), and all the more in the works produced once he arrived 
in Paris, where the new Aristotelianism was becoming a significant point of concern for the- 
ologians and other churchmen. His engagement is important for two reasons: first, because 
the legitimacy of magical phenomenon was in large part a function of how it worked, and 
the dominant understanding of how the natural world worked was shifting in this period 
towards an Aristotelian model; second, as mentioned above, because although Aristotle’s 
writings little addressed topics that explicitly or directly might be considered magic by 
thirteenth-century lights, his Arab and Jewish commentators did, and an important aspect 
of the high medieval reception of Aristotelianism was figuring out whether and how to sieve 
the Arab and Jewish accretions out of the Aristotle. Albert, with the encouragement of his 
Dominican superiors, set about the unprecedented task of paraphrasing all known works 
of Aristotle, and commenting on many as well. In consequence, he was drawn to address 
topics such as astrology, divination, alchemy, etc., fields that the Mediterranean commenta- 
tors had addressed extensively even if Aristotle had not, and were of broader contemporary 
interest to medieval Christian society. 

Lynn Thorndike was the first modern historian to analyse Albert’s understanding of 
magic and noted that Albert accepted the mainstream position that magic is due to de- 
mons. Albert judged the use of magic virtues in created objects as apostate and included 
even simple operations such as invocation, conjuration and suffumigations as demonic. He 
also expressed concern that the harnessing of astrological forces, while in itself not necessar- 
ily evil, verged on idolatry. Albert, nonetheless, understood the marvels of magic, even at its 
most elaborate, to pale in comparison to genuine divine miracles. Indeed, most of what hu- 
mans see as magic Albert judged to be demonically inspired misperceptions, illusions and 
phantasms, rather than real change in the created world. In this respect, Albert followed 
the precedents set by Augustine and Peter Lombard (1100-60), remodelling them with his 
Aristotelianized anthropology. Thus, in his commentary on De somno et vigilia, he explained 
the possibility of these demonically manipulated illusions with reference to cerebral manip- 
ulations. Such control over corporeal beings by spiritual ones was a novel concept, certainly 
by earlier medieval standards, but also by ancient ones. On this point, however, we see 
Albert drawing on other leading interpreters of Aristotle, specifically the Persians Avicenna 
and Algazal, and their teachings on fascination. 

Albert also distinguished himself from other medieval Christian thinkers in his greater 
willingness to allow magic its rationality, and for condemnation looking more to its use than 
its nature. This is, for example, key to his defence of the magi and of the contrast he draws 
between them and other practitioners. The magi were experts in the magical sciences. 
This expression warrants underscoring, as to call something scientia presumes the natural 
workings of the created universe. Scientia was not, could not be, deceptive or in itself evil. 
Knowledge could indeed be used by demonic forces, and an advantage of demons was their 
superior knowledge of the workings of the natural world. But those workings — however 
occult they and their laws might be — were of divine origin and so good. 
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Demons and the law 


A scholastic concern for the demonic has been touched on in passing several times so far and 
must now be focused on directly. As with the broader theme of magic, so much of what the 
scholastics understood of the demonic is indeed better understood as a change in degree than 
in kind from their predecessors. Still, an Aristotelianizing demonology arguably counts as the 
most dramatic scholastic novelty on the question of magic. Considerable attention has been 
paid lately to identifying how theologians and prelates came to regard the practicing of diabol- 
ical magic as a kind of heresy for the first time in the High Middle Ages. The hereticizing of 
diabolical magic and the diabolization of witchcraft provided footing for the rise of the witch 
trials in the early modern period. That magic could be a form of heresy is less self-evident 
than at first might be imagined since heresy was understood by the medieval church to be a 
form of belief and magic was a practice from which theological doctrine could at best only 
be inferred. Furthermore, there was a presumption in the older canons that demons could not 
effect real changes in the natural world but only delude humans into believing something illu- 
sory was real. In his Satan the Heretic, the historian of medieval religion Alain Boureau began 
his explanation of the change with an examination of the papal bull Super illus specula (1326). 
Issued by the second Avignonese pope John XXII (r. 1316-34), Super illus specula excommu- 
nicated anyone who invoked demons for magical purposes and based its severe penalty on 
the premises that the practice of magic indicated ipso facto distorted Christian faith and 
that devils could cause real evils through their human subjects. By Boureau’s reckoning on 
these points, Super ius contradicts the tenth-century ecclesiastical legislation Epzscopi, which 
presumed the ultimately delusory nature of demonic magic. Boureau continues his argument 
with reference to a larger context of papal politics, mendicant rivalries and social apocalypti- 
cism to suggest that Super illus is thus emblematic of a distinctive, fourteenth-century ground- 
work for the witch hunts as they broke out in the fifteenth century.!° 

The ecclesiastical condemnation of and concern for the workings of the demonic in 
Christian society raise the spectre of another figure, infamous to the high and late medi- 
eval periods, namely, the inquisitor and his role in the scholastic condemnation of magic. 
Little effort needs to be expended demonstrating that the inquisitors belonged to the scho- 
lastic milieu. They were the efficient cause, as it were, in the new implementation of the 
late Roman imperial legal system, first studied with exuberance by the quattuor doctores at 
the University in Bologna in the twelfth century and gradually implemented beginning in 
ecclesiastical courts and then civil ones on the continent through the thirteenth century. 
Just as Super ilhus could be taken as belonging to the opening round in a legal battle against 
demonic magic, the high point was Summuis desiderantis affectibus. Issued in 1484 at the request 
of the Dominican inquisitor Heinrich Kramer (1430-1505) and printed as a forward to the 
text in the earliest editions of the witch-hunting manual the Malleus Maleficarum, this papal 
bull authorized inquisitorial proceedings against witchcraft in Germany and is thus taken as 
providing key endorsement of the mass trials against witches that occurred across large por- 
tions of Latin Christendom from the early fifteenth century till the late eighteenth. It should 
be noted that the notorious witch-hunting manuals of Western history, such as the Malleus, 
did not begin appearing until the fifteenth century, and the major witch trials followed 
them chronologically. In contrast, the two most famous inquisitorial manuals produced in 
the period at the focus of this essay — Practica Inquisitionis Heretice Pravitatis by Bernard Gui 
(1261/62-1331) and the Duirectorium inquisitorum by Nicolas Eymerich (1320-99), the inquisi- 
tor general in Aragon — have little to say about demonic magic. 
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In contrast to the trials against witches in the later period, there were few trials against 
sorcerers in the earlier one. The trial and execution at the stake of Cecco d’Ascoli (1257— 
1327) is frequently cited. Cecco d’Ascoli was a mathematician, whose study of Johannes 
de Sacrobosco’s De Sphaera led him to a blend of necromancy and astrology that troubled 
ecclesiastical and academic authorities. Put on trial several times, he was several times pun- 
ished with penances, but finally executed in 1327 following his condemnation by Florentine 
inquisitors. Extant sorcery trial records show an increasing indictment and conviction rate 
of learned magicians for their reputed demonic proclivities in the twelfth to fourteenth 
centuries. At the same time, the high drama of the Cecco d’Ascoli trial seems to be the 
exception rather than the rule. As Sophie Page points out in Magic in the Cloister, Berengario 
Ganell, Antonio da Montolmo and Giorgio Anselmi, whose writings on magic appear no 
less provocative than Cecco’s, died natural deaths. And although his Liber florum celestis doc- 
trina, a work on learning gained from angels (ars notoria), was ceremonially burned in Paris, 
John of Morigny himself died of natural causes.!® 


Conclusions and future directions 


Each of the principles laid out in the opening paragraph of this chapter proposes, directly 
and indirectly, challenges for future research. Some of the most promising research into 
high medieval learned approaches to magic has simply to do with bringing the research up 
to the same level of sophistication as shapes our understanding of late medieval and early 
modern magic. Some has to do with taking the best current research into scholastic philos- 
ophy, especially as it currently takes into account other, earlier Mediterranean (Jewish and 
Islamic) appropriations of Aristotle as well as the broader institutional and social context of 
Latin Christendom’s twelfth- to fourteenth-century “intellectual revolution.” In short, magic 
itself and the scholastic approaches to it deserve a precision in their analysis similar to scho- 
lasticism’s more mainstream theological and philosophical ideas; and these resulting, new 
appreciations need in turn to be put in the broader social contexts of intellectual life, Medi- 
terranean and Western European. 

Looking chronologically back to eras before the scholastic also helps sharpen the focus 
on magic scholasticism. Scholasticism’s conservativism and diversity make a modern ap- 
proach to scholastic attitudes towards magic at best oblique. Consequently, this chapter, 
while indeed attempting to outline kinds of opposition to kinds of magic by a range of 
philosophers and theologians who followed scholastic modes of inquiry, has favoured an 
investigation of the strategies underlying their pronouncements on the magical. Thus, the 
attention given to scholasticism’s infrastructure, which included communities of thinkers 
and institutions of learning, as well as networks of patronage and other support enabled in- 
tellectual interests to be developed and followed. Critical editions of scholasticism’s first tier 
of thinkers — William of Auvergne, Robert Bacon, Albert the Great and Thomas Aquinas, 
among them — exist, and scholars have been turning productively to these writings with 
the newest questions about magic that are currently intriguing us. Their ideas followed 
and diverged from, in careful measure, their antecedents within the Western philosophical 
and theological traditions as well as from one another. Western thinking about magic — in 
favour or opposed — developed slowly. How much Augustine would recognize of himself in 
Aquinas is too hypothetical a question to receive a sustained answer here. But even while 
caution must be exercised in the necessary historical challenge of assessing the responsi- 
bility of an earlier generation for developments fostered in later generation, at a very basic 
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level the church fathers of late Antiquity, the high scholastics of the Middle Ages and the 
late scholastics of the early modern period share several basic premises: that the workings 
of nature follow laws, that these laws and the powers of created objects can be studied and 
manipulated for good and for ill, and that demons can interfere in humans’ appropriate 
interactions with the created world. 

To the extent that magic gave access to characteristics of created reality, it was worth 
serious reflection to the scholastics; to the extent it involved demons, it was abhorrent. 
There was a scholastic way of thinking about demons, and at the same time and increasing 
through the later Middle Ages there was a concern about demons’ interference in Christian 
society. Scholastic condemnations of magic, as well as their endorsements of and investi- 
gations into it, were shaped accordingly. But the thought on magic of many lesser scholas- 
tics, whose importance in particular times and places and influence on larger numbers of 
students cannot be doubted, has yet to be investigated, if only because the writings are less 
accessible. All the more important, in the current moment it would seem, is investigation 
into those networks of patronage and other support that made those scholastic ruminations 
possible, the ecclesiastical and princely courts, as well as the communities of translators and 
copyists. In a sense, the current challenge is to examine the high medieval attitude towards 
and practice of magic complementarily through lenses both of a narrow field of view that 
magnify for the sake of revealing more precise topographies and of wide field of view for 
the sake of exposing the broader connections between scholastic approaches to magic and 
other ideas and other contexts. 


Notes 


1 There are certain risks in insisting on a “scholastic culture” that encompasses “scholastic ideas,” 
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Ages and the never completed Scholastic Humanism and the Unification of Europe put the philosophical 
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Geschichte der scholastischen Methode, 2 vols. (Basel: B. Schwabe, 1961); John Marenbon, Later Medieval 
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Kathleen Kamerick 


What did the medieval Christian Church teach the laity about magic? This simple question 
has no straightforward answer. The problem of laypeople’s belief in and practice of magic 
was bound to the more fundamental issue of what the laity needed to know in order to be 
saved. Did magic threaten one’s salvation? Medieval pastoral texts such as sermons, manuals 
for confessors and works aiming to teach laypeople how to live as good Christians often took 
up the problem of magic, but it was rarely a major concern. These pastorala — including both 
texts used by priests in their work of the care of souls as well as the diverse works of religious 
instruction read by laypeople — multiplied in Europe from the thirteenth to early sixteenth 
centuries in both Latin and the vernacular languages. Their profusion and diversity offer a 
potentially rich source for examining complex and even conflicting views of magic, as well as 
clericalay interactions over a contested subject. This essay focuses primarily on the research 
on pastoralia known in thirteenth- to fifteenth-century England, which has formed the core 
of much of the research to date, with some attention to the early Middle Ages and to other 
geographic areas.! 

The outline of pastoralia’s development in England has been clearly laid out. In the early 
thirteenth century, works like Richard of Wetheringsett’s Qui bene praesunt (¢. 1215-1220) 
helped to codify several topics that pastoral instruction should include, among them the 
Creed and Lord’s Prayer, the seven sacraments, the theological and cardinal virtues and 
the seven major vices, and the Ten Commandments.” The influence of this work com- 
bined with the impetus of the 1215 Fourth Lateran Council to encourage a number of 
thirteenth-century synods in England to produce recommendations for pastoral instruc- 
tion. Around 1239, Bishop Robert Grosseteste of Lincoln, for example, worked up a pas- 
toral syllabus that commanded parish priests to preach the Ten Commandments. Several 
decades later in 1281, the Archbishop of Canterbury John Pecham presided over a council 
at Lambeth that elaborated the requirements for priests in the Jgnorantia Sacerdotum, order- 
ing them to preach at least four times a year in English on the creed, the Decalogue, the 
Articles of Faith, as well as the Works of Mercy and the Deadly Sins, the sacraments and 
more.° This syllabus formed the core of religious instruction into the sixteenth century. It 
became part of William of Pagula’s popular Oculus Sacerdotts (c. 1320), for instance, and was 
translated into English in John Mirk’s Jnstructions for Parish Priests. The Pecham statutes were 
reproduced several times in the early print era such as in the Exornatorium Curatorum (c. 1516) 
printed by Wynkyn de Worde.* 

This impulse for religious instruction in late medieval England led to the translation 
of many works from French and Latin to English as well as the composition of new pasto- 
ralia, including sermons, treatises on the Commandments or other elements of faith, and 
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manuals for the instruction of both priests and laity. The advent of print, and especially 
the productions of Wynkyn de Worde and Richard Pynson, helped to meet the laity’s 
increasing demand for religious texts.” Although magic rarely figured as a major concern 
in these texts, the dangers posed by magical practices nevertheless appear regularly in 
pastoral works. The pastoralia authors offer definitions of magic, examine its relation- 
ship to the devil, explain Church Fathers’ teachings about it, discuss which practices are 
magical and which are not, and above all instruct Christians how to behave in regards 
to magical and superstitious practices. This literature promises insight into the dynamic 
between laypeople and clergy by showing how the medieval Christian Church tried to 
convince lay parishioners about magic’s dangers, and even responded to contemporary 
magical practices. 

While this diverse literature thus seems likely to reward its mining for medieval teach- 
ings about magic, it also involves some potential difficulties. The first is simply to under- 
stand what the parish priest and his parishioners learnt from pastoralia. R. N. Swanson 
has observed that most medieval laypeople received no formal religious education nor at- 
tained any depth of doctrinal understanding. In contrast, G. W. Bernard’s investigation 
of “lay knowledge” warns against dismissing the ability of even illiterates to understand 
complex ideas, while acknowledging the problem of knowing what the laity thought.° This 
divergence indicates that the question of audience is critical in assessing pastoralia. Once 
a source’s teachings on magic are established, we must then ask who might have read or 
heard this instruction, and how they might have received it. Joseph Goering, for example, 
argues that pastoralia’s first audience was comprised of students in the cathedral schools, 
not the parish priests whose interest in such texts or ability to discern them was minimal.’ 
The medieval laity’s commonest source for religious instruction was likely sermons; yet, the 
surviving sermon texts may not reflect actual preaching practices. So Alan Fletcher has em- 
phasized sermons’ ephemeral nature, and his study of extant codices of sermons illuminates 
the disparity between the preached and written word.® 

The issue of audience becomes more complicated as the growth of English literacy led to 
the increased production of vernacular works of religious instruction that found homes in 
the libraries of families like the fifteenth-century Norfolk Pastons.? By the end of the Middle 
Ages, members of the upper classes might read French and English and a bit of Latin, while 
English reading ability alone was common among the middle-level groups of merchants, 
yeomen and artisans, and could extend even to servants.!? Laypeople sometimes owned 
texts originally aimed at the lower clergy as, for example, Thomas Dautree of York who 
bequeathed the Pupilla Oculi and a book of vices and virtues to clergy in his 1437 will.!! As 
Alexandra Barratt points out, any work of religious instruction’s “intended audience” may 
not correlate with what is known about its “demonstrable readership” or ownership. Her 
work exemplifies the importance of studying the audience and ownership of texts, and how 
pastoralia moved between clergy and laity, in any investigation of the teachings expounded 
in these works.!” 

In the early Middle Ages, penitentials, sermons and other pastoral texts discussed a 
wide variety of magical practices and typically yoked them to paganism, as their clerical 
authors evinced most anxiety about lingering pagan beliefs and practices. The Christian 
clergy linked forbidden magic — conjuring, love spells, contraceptive magic and many other 
practices — to the threat of persistent paganism. In The Rise of Magic in Early Medieval Europe, 
Valerie Flint places the teachings of pastoral literature alongside legal, literary and scien- 
tific texts to create a richly drawn tapestry of early medieval views of and teachings about 
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magic. Flint’s influential and controversial work proposes that Christian clergy battled pa- 
gan magic with Christian magic like miracles or “magic made respectable”, and that they 
also simultaneously condemned pagan magic and adapted parts of it for a Christianized 
magic that included dubious practices like lot casting and binding and loosing charms.!% 

Other scholars of the early Middle Ages have also traced this ambiguity in regards to 
magic, this reluctance on the part of early medieval clerics to engage in complete denuncia- 
tion of all practices that hint of magic. Karen Jolly rejects the notion of Christian magic as 
illogical, however, in her study of Anglo-Saxon religious beliefs, Popular Religion in Late Saxon 
England: Elf Charms in Context. Jolly shows that Abbot Aelfric of Eynsham’s (¢. 955-1010) ver- 
nacular homilies addressing miracles and magic relied on Augustinian ideas to condemn 
all magic as demonic in origin, but left the status of what Jolly identifies as the “middle prac- 
tices” more fluid. Certain types of healing — such as using Christian words and rituals along 
with herbs, or saying Christian prayers to bless fields — fell into this middle ground and 
found a place in Aelfric’s cosmology. So pagan charms received outright condemnation, but 
Christian words and rituals used as healing remedies attained acceptance.'* 

Scrutinizing early medieval pastoral literature’s overall value as a source for the history 
of popular belief in Pagan Survivals: Superstitions and Popular Cultures in Early Medieval Pastoral 
Literature, Bernadette Filotas excavates discussions of magic from the fourth to the tenth 
centuries, expanding beyond works like penitentials and sermons to include councils, bish- 
ops’ capitularies, canons and more.!° She points to several reasons why pastoral literature 
is limited as a guide to contemporary magical (and other) beliefs and practices: hostile to 
magic, its clerical authors selectively indicted certain groups such as women and peasants 
for its practice; the same magical activities appear in sources that span centuries and many 
regions; the Latin of these sources may render invisible a cultural diversity by lumping 
together performers and rituals that would have been understood distinctly in their own 
cultures. So while Filotas valuably maps what the sources say about diverse forms of both 
beneficent and destructive magic and their amazingly varied practitioners — weather ma- 
gicians, soothsayers, diviners, healers, enchanters — she also establishes why only careful 
comparison of these sources and attentiveness to their contexts can link a particular kind of 
magic to a specific time and place. 

The flourishing of pastoralia in the High and Late Middle Ages has provided abun- 
dant material for studies of religious practice and belief in which magic often plays a role. 
Historians have mined pastoralia both for testimony of clerical views of magic and also ev- 
idence of magical practices, but the conclusions drawn from this material about magic’s 
place in medieval culture have shifted over the past several decades. In his extensive com- 
pendium titled Witchcraft in Old and New England (first issued in 1929, then reprinted in 
1956), G. L. Kittredge, for example, cited warnings against magic, witchcraft, charms and 
more that were drawn from assorted pastoralia covering a wide chronological swath, includ- 
ing an Anglo-Saxon penitential, a thirteenth-century German sermon, and especially the 
fourteenth-century Robert Mannyng of Brunne’s Handlyng Synne. These sources contribute 
to an overcharged picture of magic’s ubiquity in medieval belief and practice, reinforcing 
an argument that drew also on laws, court cases and other materials.'© 

Surveying the genre of homiletic literature several decades later, the pioneering G. R. 
Owst asserted that fourteenth-century English sermons “systematically” indicted sorcery.” 
Owst based this claim on his analysis of several fourteenth-century works that touched on a 
wide variety of practices, including necromancy, divination, augury, witchcraft, beliefin the 
three Sister Fates, lot casting, wearing characters or figures depicted on parchment, the cult 
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of time and seasons, and more. While Owst focused on familiar works like Brunne’s Hand- 
lyng Synne, the preacher’s handbook Fasciculus Morum, the Benedictine Ranulph Higden’s 
Speculum Curatorum and the Dominican John Bromyard’s Summa Predicantium, he also cites 
others less well known, quoting extensively from some texts only available in manuscript. 
Owst says homiletic manuals were often directed “expressly for the instruction of the rude”, 
but then asserts that his mainly Latin sources exhibit a sophisticated learning that lay audi- 
ences could not absorb, and that preachers in English say much less on the subject.!® 

Owst aimed to stimulate further research in the topic by pointing to how little was known 
of the teachings about medieval magic, and he underscored the value of studying pastoralia 
in his study of the fifteenth-century Latin manual for preachers, the Dominican Alexander 
Carpenter’s Destructortum viciorum. While critiquing the work for dullness and lack of orig- 
inality, Owst established its importance for providing a panoramic view of late medieval 
preaching topics and authorities which includes a survey of Christian theologians’ condem- 
nations of magic, divination and superstition, subsets of the deadly sin of pride. Carpenter’s 
popular text shows magic to be just one of many concerns for preachers, a spiritual danger 
that must be addressed but does not eclipse others. Owst’s perception of the significance of 
Carpenter’s text is borne out by its presence in monastic libraries and clerical wills, and its 
multiple printings before and after 1500.!° 

More recent investigations of pastoral teachings have made use of these earlier studies 
but in seeking to understand more about the production and audience of pastoralia have 
reached somewhat different conclusions. Since pastoralia reflected contemporary intellectual 
developments in Christian theology and influences such as Arabic natural philosophy but 
could also repeat and recycle older views, sifting the texts for magical practices of any par- 
ticular era or region requires a fine analytical filter. Sustained analyses of pastoralia’s teach- 
ings about magic also seek to understand how pastoralia negotiated the differences between 
theological condemnations and pastoral awareness of common practices. 

One conclusion arising from placing pastoralia in a broader context is that magic was 
a recurrent but typically secondary concern for authors who repeated almost by rote the 
condemnations and concerns of past eras. Investigating beliefs about the supernatural ev- 
idenced in medieval English chronicles, Carl Watkins notes that the worries about necro- 
mancy, sorcery and divination in late twelfth- and thirteenth-century pastoral handbooks 
by authors like Robert of Flamborough and Thomas of Chobham were, in fact, repeating 
standard admonitions from patristic texts. Watkins finds far more urgent warnings in ex- 
empla, synodal statutes and historical texts about the appropriation of holy words and holy 
objects like the host for magical purposes.”” 

The diversity of medieval religious beliefs and the accompanying ambiguous status 
of certain potentially magical practices have also been emphasized by several scholars. 
Surveying religion in England from 1000 to 1500, Andrew Brown highlights the variety 
of practices and views that comprised medieval Christianity. He shows how ambiguity 
could temper the outright prohibition of all magic by citing Dives and Pauper, an early 
fifteenth-century commentary on the Ten Commandments, whose clerical author con- 
demned written charms except for those using words of the Pater Noster, Greed or Scrip- 
ture.2! Eamon Duffy’s groundbreaking work The Stripping of the Altars: Traditional Religion 
in England 1400-1580 finds no clear line separating prayers from magic, and using the 
evidence of the laity’s own prayer books shows how laypeople adapted seemingly magical 
incantations and charms to religious use. Duffy asserts that scholars must view pastoral 
manuals’ discussions of these practices critically, and that past failure to do so has led 
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historians astray. Pastoral texts diverge on certain key points; some works, for instance, 
permitted holy charms to be used by pious people but others did not. The fifteenth-century 
Doctrinal of Sapyence, for instance, arraigned the sinfulness of believing that carrying written 
prayers could provide protection from sudden death or illness. The Doctrinal linked these 
beliefs to simple people whose ignorance excused them, but Duffy argues forcefully against 
this claim, showing that such prayers or charms were common among the clergy and no- 
bility along with simpler folk. 

While the medieval pastoralia overall treat magic sporadically and inconsistently, their 
discussions of magic took on more urgency in relation to certain topics or, as mentioned 
above, in relation to some groups of people. Catherine Rider, for instance, has shown 
that thirteenth- and fourteenth-century confession manuals and synodal statutes reflect 
an ongoing worry about both magically caused impotence and its magical cures. These 
discussions belonged to the larger investigation of the question of marriage dissolution. 
Could magically caused impotence be grounds for annulment? And could it be magically 
cured? Drawing on canon law and theology, several writers addressed the problem in 
their manuals for confessors. Their disparate opinions may be represented by William of 
Pagula who wrote in his influential Oculus Sacerdotis (c. 1320) that magically caused impo- 
tence cannot be permanent and John de Burgo who adopted the Oculus Sacerdotis in his 
shorter Pupilla Oculi (1384) but said impotence magic could indeed be a lasting condition.”? 
Rider’s work points to an enduring worry among medieval clerical authors about the ties 
between sexuality, magic and reproduction, but also provides a model for carefully weigh- 
ing the evidence of pastoralia by showing that impotence magic received varied treatments 
and emphases. The issue of magically caused impotence also forecasts one obsession of 
sixteenth-century witchcraft persecutions, and an informative link between these and the 
medieval discussions Rider sets out can be found in an early sixteenth-century lecture on 
marriage by William Hay, who studied in Paris and then lectured in theology at Aberdeen 
for thirty years. Hay passes fluidly from magic to witchcraft in pondering “whether witch- 
craft should be counted as a form of impotence” and asserting that certain women are 
“addicted to witchcraft and magic.” The devil blocks human sexual intercourse “either 
by preventing the rigidity in the male organ or by obstructing the female organ”, using 
women who summon demons to achieve these ends. Hay’s lecture demonstrates the in- 
creased tendency at the end of the Middle Ages to associate women with demonic activity 
and dangerous magic.”* 

In Magic and Religion in Medieval England, Rider offers the most thorough study to date of 
pastoralia’s teachings about magic from the thirteenth to fifteenth centuries.” This work 
provides a detailed survey of the magical beliefs and practices discussed in this literature, 
including divination, charms, prophecies and dream interpretations, beliefs in creatures 
like fairies and otherworldly beings, astrological image magic and the ritual magic known 
as the Ars Notoria. Rider’s methodology addresses the problem of using pastoralia to under- 
stand medieval magic because of their reliance on much older texts and their tenuous re- 
lationship to real magical practices. Close readings of these works, for instance, can reveal 
their selective use of older texts and the addition of new details that reflected contemporary 
concerns. In addition, she points out that these sermons and confessors’ manuals and other 
works must be placed within a broader context that includes court records, medical texts 
and other materials in order to understand the significance of their teachings on magic. 
While few of the medieval authors of pastoral works considered magic to be a major threat 
to the spiritual well-being of Christians, Rider shows that they exhibited most apprehension 
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about the many regions where the lack of clear boundaries allowed magic, science and re- 
ligion to overlap with one another. Biblical precedent authorized dream divination and lot 
casting, for example, and wearing stones or herbs to cure ailments seemed to draw on nat- 
ural powers.”° So ambiguity continued to beset the pastoralia when writers tried to separate 
the illicit and magical from the legitimately religious. 

This large-scale canvass of magic in medieval pastoralia has been usefully complemented 
by the studies of single texts which show in detail how magic was treated in relation to other 
potential spiritual dangers. Michael Haren’s analysis of the fourteenth-century confessors’ 
manual titled Memoriale Presbiterorum, for instance, indicates the author’s almost dismissive 
attitude towards magic. Like Filotas, Haren finds peasants and women singled out for 
attention, as the author’s interrogation of peasants highlights their tendency to believe in 
“auguries and the chattering of birds”, and old women are also said to practise supersti- 
tions. Female penitents are questioned about sorcery, but attention to women’s possible 
sexual misdeeds outstrips magical issues, as sorcery appears as one item in a litany of sins 
that also includes abortion, harlotry, child exposure, adultery and irreverence towards 
husbands.?/ 

In the fifteenth century, pastoral concerns about magic increasingly extended to include 
the even broader and more nebulous category of superstition, which often involved divina- 
tion, charms and healing spells.2° Michael Bailey credits a new focus on pastoral theology 
at German universities for prompting the composition of numerous treatises that treated su- 
perstitions as potentially demonic.’ The late medieval French clergy also evinced mounting 
concerns about superstitions in sermons and other writings, including those of the prolific 
University of Paris chancellor Jean Gerson (1363-1429) who accused great nobles along with 
ordinary people of conferring with sorcerers and engaging in superstitious activities like con- 
sulting fortune tellers or trusting to charms, which he both regarded as a moral danger and 
loosely tied to sorcery.*” Yet, scholars have shown that although the French clergy often con- 
demned superstitions as potentially demonic in origin, they also viewed many such practices 
as simple foolishness stemming from the credulity of women in particular. Their responses 
to superstition therefore ranged from “contemptuous tolerance to censorship”, as Madeleine 
Jeay put it.>! Looking for evidence that the scholarly critique of superstition received a pasto- 
ral application, Euan Cameron also asserts that no consensus existed among the late medi- 
eval Christian clergy on how to preach and teach laypeople about superstitious practices. >” 

The intersection of magic and superstition in pastoralia also becomes clear in commentar- 
ies on the Ten Commandments, the teaching of which was a fundamental part of pastoral 
instruction as defined by Archbishop Pecham’s syllabus. Decalogue discussions in manuals 
for confessors often state how one might violate each commandment, and late medieval 
teachings on the First Commandment, as Pawerd Peters notes, linked superstitions and 
sorcery to idolatry, perhaps the gravest sin.*’ Yet, understanding better how laypeople 
might have received this teaching leads us back to certain methodological issues in using 
pastoralia, as a few examples can indicate. 

Cautions about superstitions and condemnations of magic appear often in sermons that 
expound the Ten Commandments, but these sermons also place magical activities within 
a broad spectrum of many sinful behaviours. This setting must be taken into account if 
we hope to understand what medieval laypeople understood as well as what they were 
taught in regards to magic. So a fifteenth-century English sermon glosses the Latin Non 
habebis deos alienos [Exodus 20:3] by quoting God himself who commands Christians to have 
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“right belief and steadfast hope and perfect love to God and to no other against God.” One 
violates this decree by believing in witchcraft and various “arts of the devil”, or by allowing 
worldly things to come before their service and love of God such as work or pleasures of 
the flesh. Loving anything more than God is idolatrous.** This treatment alludes to the 
demonic link, but also suggests that witchcraft and divination are no more troublesome 
than fondness for food or sex. 

Decalogue commentaries are also common in late medieval prayer books. As Eamon 
Duffy’s work indicates, prayer books offer a deep well of material for apprehending how 
laypeople understood their faith.°? Primers, or Books of Hours, as well as other kinds of 
devotional books ranging from deluxe productions to self-made efforts belonged to people 
of many social levels. Their Decalogue commentaries are typically quite brief. An early 
sixteenth-century Flemish book, for example, contains a group of instructional texts — the 
Speculum Conscientie — that explain the Commandments, the Seven Mortal Sins, the Works 
of Mercy, the sacraments and more. Lavishly illuminated on fine parchment, this book 
offered its affluent and Latin-reading lay reader a wide variety of prayers and religious 
instruction, the basics of the faith that a layperson ought to know. Its Latin First Command- 
ment annotation warns succinctly against idolatry, invoking demons, divining or observing 
superstitious rites or days.°° This terseness also characterizes vernacular explanations, even 
in books that seem aimed at the clergy. So, for example, the fifteenth-century compendium 
London B. L. Royal MS 8 F VII explains that the First Commandment is broken by wor- 
shipping any god other than Jesus Christ or believing in witchcraft, charms, conjurations or 
consent to raise the devil. All who do are accursed “as though they acted against the faith 
of Christendom.”*” 

These fleeting references likely formed the most common teachings on magic that many 
parish priests or laypeople encountered, but their brevity makes interpretation difficult. 
One scholar suggests that their conciseness was intentional — rather than explaining at 
length the rationale behind the prohibition, laypeople were bluntly told to believe what 
“Holy Church” taught.*® Although we might suspect that this limited the message’s effec- 
tiveness, another possibility for understanding these texts is to see them as prompts. A par- 
ish priest might use such a list — charms, witchcraft, enchantments, conjurations, raising the 
devil — as memos to guide him in lengthier teachings on their dangers. Overall, the short 
Decalogue glosses examined to date aim to correct the ill-advised person placing hope in 
dream interpretation or charms, rather than in the one Christian God. This emphasis on 
human error rather than demons distinguishes these commentaries from Ten Command- 
ment treatments in confession treatises that stress the link between magical practices and 
demon worship.*? 

Overall, while scholars have uncovered many texts that condemn magic, the research 
on pastoralia to date shows the overall attack on magic to be erratic and uneven. Any magic 
involved with demons was condemned as a great spiritual danger, but other forms of magic 
could be treated more tolerantly or even neutrally. One sermon even explains how to use 
image magic to punish enemies (as the wax image melts, so the flesh of the enemy van- 
ishes away), but only as a metaphor for how confession will work for the penitent.’ In- 
consistencies in magic’s condemnation, disagreements about what constitutes magic and 
contrasting views of the laity’s capability for religious discernment meant that few clergy 
or laypeople were likely to integrate a powerful condemnation of magic into their religious 
understanding. 
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New directions for research 


The findings on pastoralia’s teachings about magic, along with some of the problems in 
understanding this material, suggest areas for future research. The first emerges from the 
fact that even though magic, along with superstition and witchcraft, appears frequently in 
these works, it typically occupies a minor space.*! So understanding the possible impact 
of these comments on magic on their readers and auditors requires that these texts not be 
isolated from the lessons, prayers and other materials that provided their larger context. 
How did the other teachings the reader encountered in this book or sermon align with 
those on magic? What overall lessons did the clerical or lay reader likely grasp from this 
work? A corollary to this endeavour should be the examination of the existing manuscripts 
and early printed books for physical evidence, including marginalia and underlinings, that 
can point to the texts most read, even if it cannot show how a reader responded to or acted 
upon a text.” 

An example of the importance of thematic context is found in a sermon for the Feast of 
Mary Magdalene (22 July), likely preached in 1414 at the Hospital of St. Mary Magdalene 
on Burton Stone Lane in York to an audience of lay men and women. The sermon writer 
urges his audience to follow the example of Mary Magdalene as the epitome of faithful be- 
hef. As the five wits are too “feeble” to lead one in matters of faith, laypeople must believe, 
like the Magdalene, what Christ or later the holy church teaches. Those men and women 
who seek to prove everything, rather than submitting in obedience, have “fouly errored 
in their faith”. Somewhat unexpectedly, this sermon then thunders briefly against magic. 
Many have disobeyed the holy church by believing in forbidden things like “charms and 
incantations” or using conjurations to find stolen items, by divining the future or believing 
in dreams. Many men consider it lawful to consult the “sortes apostolorum” to answer their 
questions. But this is forbidden by canon law, which judges as cursed and untrue in the 
faith the person who trusts in such conjurations or dreams, or believes that a person can be 
changed by witchcraft or sorcery into the likeness of an unreasonable beast. Anyone who 
teaches, believes or holds such are cursed solemnly three times a year. Finally, every man 
and woman should beware of such people and should they know any, for the salvation of 
both their souls, must make that person leave these practices and do not doubt it is forbid- 
den by holy church.*® This outburst against magical practices is powerful, but occupies less 
than one page (of slightly more than seventeen) in the modern edition of the sermon, and 
overall supports the greater lesson of the need for obedience to the church and faith in its 
teachings. 

We will also understand more about what pastoralia taught both clergy and laity by pay- 
ing attention to a text’s availability and likely audiences. Scholars of early printed books, 
for example, have provided some guides to sermons and other instructional texts that were 
printed several times before 1520. While repeated printings are no guarantee of actual 
readership, they point both to a perceived demand for these materials and a probable audi- 
ence. New editions have made some of these works better known, but many books popular 
in the era before the Reformation remain unfamiliar today, available only in manuscript 
or early printed editions.** So Anne T. Thayer argues that the essence of what was consid- 
ered worth preaching about in an ordinary parish can be better understood by examining 
popular model sermon collections, citing the Sermones discipult de tempore et de sanctis by the 
German Dominican Johannes Herolt (d. 1468), printed in eighty-four editions (or about 
49,000 copies). 
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Thayer’s work highlights several authors whose writings were widespread and speak 
about issues relating to magic. A couple of examples can underscore the value of track- 
ing these often printed texts. The first is Hendrik Herp (or Herpf, or in Latin Harphius) 
(d. 1477), a member of the Franciscan Observants in the Cologne Province and the pro- 
lific author of several mystical works. Many of Herp’s writings, like The Mirror of Perfection, 
had a wide readership among clergy and laity. His sermon collection Sermones de tempore, 
de sanctis, printed in five editions between 1450 and 1520, won him a place on the list of 
popular preachers of the late Middle Ages.*® Another of his sermon collections, which 
has received less scholarly attention, 1s titled Speculum Aureum Decem Preceptorum Det, a com- 
pendium of hundreds of sermons on the Ten Commandments which was also printed 
several times between 1472 and 1520.*7 The First Commandment provides the occasion 
for commentary on magic, with Sermons Seven and Eight explicitly warning against the 
magical arts. So Sermon Seven begins by explaining that the commandment Non habebis 
deos alienos coram me 


prohibits those things that divert the human mind from reverence to its creator, and 
thus forbids all impious pacts with demons, whether these are through the incanta- 
tions of words, or through the inscriptions of characters or images, or through the 
offerings of sacrifices. In these three things consist all the arts of magic.*® 


Herp’s lengthy First Commandment sermons warrant more investigation, probably less for 
their novelty than because of his influence as a widely read writer. He explains that he wrote 
these sermons for the instruction of confessors and preachers and it is likely that their multi- 
ple printings made his ideas familiar to clergy around northern Europe.*® 

Another well-known author was Guido de Monte Roche (¢ 1333), whose handbook 
for parish priests, Manipulus Curatorum, exists today in over 250 manuscript copies, and 
was printed in 122 editions between 1468 and 1501, for a total of some 60,000 copies 
spreading from London to Rome to Barcelona to Vienna.” He interprets the First Com- 
mandment to prohibit “all idolatries, all heresies, and all kind of witchcraft or divination” 
but bestows the fiercest condemnation on anyone who participates in “any divinations or 
auguries” for that person “has violated the Christian faith and baptism, and has become 
a pagan and an apostate enemy of God, and has gravely incurred the wrath of God for- 
ever....” The author also addresses what is and is not superstitious, and then warns people 
to be wary of “conjurors who use and recite the name of God and the angels....”°! Close 
analysis of these arguments and references in Herp’s and Guido de Monte Roche’s manu- 
als would provide a deeper knowledge of how late medieval preachers handled the subject 
of magic’s dangers. 

Finally, while this essay has focused mostly on medieval England, both the fifteenth- 
century advent of print and the increase in vernacular works of religious instruction point 
to the need for crossing geographical boundaries in future research. An early printed ser- 
mon sourcebook written in Latin like Herp’s Speculum Aureum, for example, had an interna- 
tional audience, its readers in England linked to those throughout Europe in a transnational 
group whose own writings may reflect Herp’s influence. Also, while many of the English 
vernacular teachings about magic exist only in manuscripts and have yet to be collated, 
these warnings in sermons and Decalogue commentaries must be compared with similar 
works in French, Italian and other languages, if we are to develop a deeper understanding 
of what lay Christians were taught about magic in the Middle Ages. 
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SUPERSTITION AND SORCERY 


Michael D. Bailey 


In 1398, the Faculty of Theology of the University of Paris condemned 28 articles pertain- 
ing to “magic arts”, “sorceries” and “similar superstitions”. The theologians left no doubt 
about the threat they felt such “nefarious, pestiferous, and monstrous abomination” pre- 


sented to Christian society. They also stressed, however, that 


it is not our intention in any way to disparage licit and true traditions, science, or 
arts, but we will try to uproot and extirpate, insofar as we are able, the insane and 
sacrilegious errors of the foolish and the deadly rites that harm, contaminate, and 
infect orthodox faith and Christian religion.! 


This was a necessary qualification because, as threatening and harmful as superstitious rites 
were understood to be, they frequently bordered on practices that were legitimate, respect- 
able and in some cases even revered. ‘The boundaries between licit and illicit acts could be 
very difficult to discern, even for highly educated experts. Medieval authorities did not need 
to debate whether superstition ought to be condemned, because for them the term superstitio 
always denoted a condemnable error. The troubling issue was instead what sort of practices 
were to be understood as superstitious. This chapter will address this question, examining 
how the medieval church defined superstition, surveying the kinds of practices, both com- 
mon and elite, that could fall within this broad category, and outlining how levels of concern 
heightened over time. 

The category of superstition, as deployed by medieval churchmen, encompassed a vast 
array of practices, ranging from simple rites for healing and protection to complex rituals 
for divination or demonic invocation. It was a far broader term than witchcraft (maleficium), 
sorcery (sortilegium) or even “the magical arts” (artes magicae). Often when exploring the his- 
tory of magic, modern scholars have preferred those other categories, and have generally 
tried to understand them in as clear and precise a manner as possible. It is fairly standard, 
for example, for scholars to avoid referring to any form of harmful magic (maleficium) in the 
Middle Ages as “witchcraft” until we reach the fifteenth century and begin to encounter 
accusations of “witches” (malefict or maleficae) operating in clearly diabolical, conspiratorial 
cults.” Medieval writers, however, frequently lumped practices together rather than split- 
ting them apart, particularly when it came to issuing condemnations. As important as it 1s 
to recognize the distinctions that existed within the practices they catalogued, therefore, 
we must also note the commonalities and connections church authorities saw between those 
practices, in order to understand the dilemmas they encountered when trying to parse con- 
demnable superstitions from “true traditions, sciences, or arts”. 
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While medieval magic and witchcraft are much studied topics, far less work has been 
done on superstition per se, and most scholarship has been limited in some way. It is, after 
all, the very expansiveness of superstition as a category that makes it a daunting topic for 
research. A fundamental study remains Dieter Harmening’s Superstitio, but he ends his work 
with the thirteenth-century scholastics.? His student Karin Baumann addressed the late 
medieval period, but only through German vernacular sources, while Maria Montesano 
drew only on works by observant Franciscans.’ Bernadette Filotas restricted her important 
study to penitential sources from the early medieval era.” Patrick Hersperger approached 
the issue exclusively through canon law.° Emilie Lasson and Krzysztof Bracha both fo- 
cused on single texts by major fifteenth-century authors (although Bracha’s study in fact 
ranges widely across all of late medieval superstition).’ Jean Verdon offered a complete 
survey of the entire medieval period, but only as an overview.® Euan Cameron did excellent 
work integrating clerical opposition to medieval superstition into a narrative that extended 
through the Reformation and into the Enlightenment, but ultimately concentrated more on 
those later periods.? My own work, focused on the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, has 
been restricted mostly to northern Europe, and, while I have tried to integrate a range of 
sources, I have relied most heavily on specialized theological works.'? These are also the 
sources on which I will mainly draw in this essay. 

My late medieval leanings notwithstanding, Christian authorities had been concerned 
about superstition from the earliest days of the church. Patristic texts provided essential 
definitions and descriptions of superstition, as a category, that would be reiterated for the 
next thousand years. Ecclesiastical leaders also debated superstition and perceived super- 
stitious practices at church councils, spoke against them in sermons and made them a 
major focus of penitential literature.!! Early in the eleventh century, Burchard of Worms 
collected many earlier pronouncements about superstition in his monumental Decretum, 
particularly in book 19, known independently as Corrector sive medicus.'* In the high me- 
dieval period, sources on superstition multiplied. It continued to be treated in sermons 
and pastoral literature, and it was taken up more systematically in canon law.' Scholastic 
theologians addressed the abstract category in their commentaries and summae, and in- 
quisitors used it to label strange practices that they encountered as they began to patrol 
the countryside.!* 

Only in the late medieval period did numerous specialized treatises dealing predomi- 
nantly or even exclusively with the topic of superstitio finally appear.'? While the intensity 
of their focus was new, however, the ideas they expressed were not; nor were many of the 
practices they condemned. They offer both a window into late medieval anxieties and a 
reflection of earlier concerns. Also by the late medieval period, one can effectively approach 
superstition, or the world of common practices that authorities might fear were superstitious, 
through vernacular literature. Perhaps the most remarkable and extended work of this kind 
is the anonymous Lvangiles des quenouilles, dating from the mid-fifteenth century, which de- 
picts a group of spinsters relating various beliefs and practices known among women to a 
male scribe over the course of several winter evenings. The character of the scribe begins 
by noting how most men treat this “wisdom” with “derision and mockery”.!° In fact, many 
churchmen would no doubt have subjected what they would have taken to be these women’s 
obvious superstitions to far harsher condemnations. While works like the Evangiles remind 
us how rich and varied medieval reactions could be, however, I limit myself here mainly to 
what I regard as the mainstream of authoritative discourse, inevitably clerical and Latin, 
that shaped the idea of superstition over the medieval centuries. 
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Definitions and frameworks 


Remarkably, given that the scope of superstition could be so vast, medieval churchmen really 
had only a couple of definitions to which they continually returned when trying to compre- 
hend the parameters of superstitio. The first was provided by Augustine in the second book of 
his De doctrina Christiana. He wrote that 


superstition is anything instituted by men having to do with crafting or worshipping 
idols, or worshipping a created thing or any part of a created thing as if it were 
God, or consultations and pacts concerning prognostications agreed and entered 
into with demons. 


He immediately added: “such are the efforts of the magic arts, which the poets are more 
accustomed to mention than to teach”, as well as “the books of soothsayers and augurs”, 
before concluding that “to this category also belong all amulets and healing charms that 
medical science condemns”.!’ More than eight centuries later, Thomas Aquinas crafted the 
only definition that ever competed with Augustine’s, declaring that 


superstition is a vice opposed to religion by excess, not because it gives more wor- 
ship to God than true religion, but because it gives worship either to that which it 
ought not, or in some manner which it ought not.!® 


Like Augustine, what Thomas mainly meant to imply was the fearful possibility of worship 
offered to demons. 

Beyond these two somewhat abstract definitions, medieval churchmen had only a hand- 
ful of authoritative frameworks to help them understand the range of practices that might 
become superstitious. As noted above, Augustine mentioned some categories of potentially 
superstitious practices when he defined superstition in De doctrina Christiana: the magic arts 
in their entirety, divination and augury, and healing charms, and he would later add erro- 
neous forms of astrology as well as “utterly inane observances” like stepping on the thresh- 
old whenever one passed one’s house or going back to bed if one sneezed while dressing in 
the morning.!® Another important typology was Isidore of Seville’s categorization of differ- 
ent kinds of magicians in his early seventh-century work Etymologies. These included malefici, 
who could “agitate the elements, disturb the minds of people, and kill by the force of their 
spells without any drinking of poison”; necromancers, who raised the dead to prophesy; au- 
gurs, who divined by the flights of birds; astrologers (mathematic), who observed the course 
of the stars; sortileg: (a word that would later come to mean sorcerers more generally), who 
cast lots (sortes); as well as those who crafted magical amulets; and enchanters (¢ncantatores), 
“who accomplish their art with words”.?° 

Centuries later, Thomas Aquinas would, in addition to defining superstition, establish an 
influential system for categorizing practices. He focused in particular on forms of divina- 
tion, although his categories were often expanded by later writers to include other practices 
as well. He first posed the basic question whether different forms of divination should be dis- 
tinguished at all, since he regarded them as grounded in essentially the same kind of error. 
He took most of his forms of divination from Isidore but added others, such as chiromancy 
(palm reading) and spatulamancy (divination by animals’ shoulder blades), knowledge of 
which had returned to the medieval West via Arabic sources during the twelfth century”! 
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He partitioned these practices into three broad groups: divination that drew explicitly on 
demons such as was the case with necromancy; the passive observation of signs such as 
augury or astrology; and active forms of divination such as casting lots. Subsequently, he 
introduced further categories, addressing the legitimacy of divination performed by means 
of demons, by the stars and heavenly bodies, by dreams, by augury and observance of 
omens, and by lots.?? 

The most influential framework, however, was established by Aquinas’s contemporary 
William of Auvergne, a theologian and later Bishop of Paris from 1228 until 1249. In chap- 
ter 23 of his work De legibus, he laid out ten categories of “idolatry” (¢dolatria), which many 
later writers employed as categories of superstition.?’ The first and most terrible form con- 
sisted of rites performed explicitly through demonic agency. Then came other varieties, 
almost any of which might also involve demons in some fashion. There were rites directed 
to the stars, sun or moon, including erroneous astrology (2). There were practices entailing 
the four elements such as geo-, aero-, hydro- and pyromancy (3). People might craft suppos- 
edly animated statues to consult or worship (4), or they could employ images such as circles, 
triangles or pentagons in dubious ways (5), which churchmen readily interpreted as forms of 
demonic invocation. Other rites involved the improper use of written characters or figures 
(6), or of spoken words or names (7). People often attached special significance or power to 
particular times (8) such as the widespread belief that the so-called Egyptian Days each 
month were particularly unlucky. Similarly, some people falsely ascribed ominous power to 
“beginnings” or “initial causes” (res initiales) of any sort (9): a voyage, a marriage or a mil- 
itary expedition might be destined to succeed or fail depending on the time or conditions 
under which it began. William’s tenth category of error was that of “discovery” (:nventio), 
which meant regarding various everyday occurrences as omens. Encountering certain an- 
imals might portend good or bad fortune, as could crossing paths with a monk, finding a 
horseshoe or discovering a coin on the ground. 

As precise as these categories could be, they rarely appeal to modern scholars seeking to 
craft typologies of medieval practices. Above all they focus mainly on supposed sources of 
power — demons, the stars, the power of spoken words or written characters — rather than 
the potential ends to which that power could be used, whereas modern scholars tend to 
categorize practices in terms of healing spells, harmful sorcery, love magic and the like.?* 
Modern scholars also tend to emphasize the basic distinction between common practices 
widespread throughout medieval society and more rarified elite practices that required 
some degree of Latin learning and typically involved more complex procedures, often re- 
corded in instructive books or manuals. Such distinctions were not formally part of any 
medieval typology of magical or superstitious practices. For example, William’s category 
of rites focusing on astral bodies included both learned astrology and simple spells uttered 
to the rising sun or the new moon. Medieval writers did recognize this basic distinction, 
however, at least in their rhetoric if not in their abstract theorizing. They were keen to assert 
that many superstitions were mainly, if not exclusively, the domain of common folk, foolish 
men and, especially, “uneducated little women” (indoctae mulierculae).”° 


Common superstitions 


The rites and observances that can be classified as common superstitions were extremely 
diverse. Probably the most universal were healing practices, which is certainly not surprising. 
In an era before much effective medicine, vulnerability to illness and injury was obviously 
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a tremendous concern. Some of the practices that writers condemned or simply called into 
question can appear quite sensible. In the early fifteenth century, for example, the anony- 
mous English didactic work Dwes and pauper described how wounds should be cleaned with 
“blac wolle and olee” (black wool and oil). It also noted, however, that people often employed 
spoken charms as they performed this action, arousing concern among churchmen.”° A 
half-century later, the Munich court physician Johannes Hartlieb reported that many peo- 
ple believed cleaning wounds with holy water guaranteed that they would not become in- 
fected.?’ The value of washing a wound was not in question, but the assumption that holy 
water would automatically block any infection could be deemed superstitious, since it pre- 
sumed that divine power could be constrained to operate in a set way. 

Medieval people recognized the medicinal powers of many herbs, roots and other plants, 
and insofar as they relied solely on the natural properties of such items they were immune 
to charges of superstition. Common practice, however, was often to pick medicinal plants 
at certain times, such as on the feast of Saint John (Midsummer Day) or under a full moon, 
in order to augment their power, which gave church authorities pause.”° Authorities also 
worried about the common practice of reciting certain words while gathering herbs, even 
if these were entirely Christian formulas. Most churchmen condemned any such recitation, 
except in the case of the Apostles’ Creed or Lord’s Prayer, which, following a precedent long 
set in canon law, they judged to be legitimate and beneficial.*? Words themselves, especially 
prayers or liturgical phrases, were widely believed to have great curative power. Many lay- 
people believed that the words used to consecrate the host during a Mass possessed healing 
virtues, or they used charms invoking Christ’s wounds to heal their own injuries.°” 

Many healing practices appear to have been general in their intended effect, but some 
applied only to specific ailments. The most common of such rites mentioned in treatises 
against superstition dealt with fever.>! Thomas Ebendorfer, a theologian in Vienna, re- 
lated that people often said prayers, particularly the Pater Noster, to relieve fever. This 
was fine in itself, but they then added superstitious components to the rite such as saying 
the prayer only at a particular time.°” Rites to cure toothaches also appear to have been 
common. Ebendorfer also decried the improper use of prayers for this purpose, while Denys 
the Carthusian criticized people who rinsed their mouths with holy water to relieve their 
pain.*? Other practices aimed to relieve backaches or cure eye afflictions.>* 

Along with healing, protection from harm in various ways was a major focus of poten- 
tially superstitious rites. Many people apparently believed that attending Mass would not 
only benefit them spiritually but could protect them from specific physical maladies such 
as by preventing blindness.°? Others held that wearing an amulet containing Gospel verses 
would ward off most diseases, while amulets containing the names of the biblical Three 
Kings were thought to control epilepsy.°° One detailed rite involved placing a pig’s shoulder 
blade on an altar and reading passages from the four Gospels over it. Thus empowered, it 
could be fashioned into a cross that would provide protection from “perils at sea, and from 
corporeal enemies, such as thieves, and from all misfortunes”.°’ Numerous rites claimed to 
provide protection against dangerous animals, most frequently wolves.*® Others promised 
to defend against serpents or to ward off caterpillars, insects, locusts or mice.°? 

Churchmen also frequently lambasted superstitious rites intended to control the weather, 
particularly to protect crops in the fields. Peasants might erect crosses to ward off storms 


or employ the Eucharist or ring church bells to the same end.*? 


People apparently also 
gathered special herbs on Saint John’s Day and burned them in their fields, invoked Christ 


against coming storms or hurled stones into the air to quell tempests.*' Other rites simply 
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aimed to increase the general health and fertility of crops.’? Again we see how many of 
these rites were rooted in clearly Christian practices. What worried churchmen was the ten- 
uous boundary between legitimate devotional behaviour and erroneous superstition, which 
even they often had trouble demarcating precisely. 

Beyond active rites intended to achieve some specific end, medieval people took nu- 
merous occurrences as signs or omens, to the consternation of clerical authorities. Animal 
omens in particular appear to have abounded. Crows landing on a roof, an owl flying over a 
house or a rooster crowing before dawn were all held to portend misfortune.” Likewise if a 
cat or hare crossed one’s path, this forebode ill.** Curiously, encountering a wolf, serpent or 
toad could all be good signs.*? Some felt that encountering a clergyman while on a journey 
was an ill-omen.*° Many people believed the flight of birds could reveal a favourable route 
for a journey, predict the outcome of a coming battle or foretell an approaching storm.*” 
Murderers could be identified because blood would flow from the corpse when they were 
brought into its presence.*® Thieves would be unable to swallow blessed cheese." 

Interestingly, although false astrology was a long-standing category of superstition, 
sources rarely present examples of ordinary people observing astral signs. Ghurchmen con- 
stantly rebuked astral divination in general, but they typically presented detailed accounts 
only of elite practices. They also frequently criticized divination from dreams, pronounced 
against the use of sortes (which could mean either casting lots or almost any other form of 
active divination) and condemned common beliefs that particular days or times were either 
lucky or unlucky, especially belief in the supposedly ominous Egyptian Days.°” Of course, 
since all our sources were written by members of a literate elite, the insight they offer into 
common rites and observances is inevitably imperfect.°! The churchmen who engaged in 
combatting superstition had a strong interest in understanding the practices they believed 
to exist all around them, but they inevitably saw common practices from their own per- 
spective, framed by categories inherited from a long tradition of Christian writing against 
superstition and shaped also by a range of elite practices employed by people very much 
like themselves. Those rites, too, were an important component of medieval superstition. 


Elite superstitions 


While in modern parlance superstition tends to imply a foolish, poorly thought out, and above 
all unscientific belief or practice, in medieval Europe many aspects of learned art (sczentza) 
could warrant the label superstatio if pursued improperly. Learned astrology, for example, and 
related forms of astral magic were often sharply contested. The practice of astrology had an 
impressive intellectual pedigree stretching back into antiquity, and it was championed as a le- 
gitimate science by major medieval thinkers like Albertus Magnus and Roger Bacon.°” Other 
authorities, however, harshly criticized what they perceived to be improper forms of this art. 
Augustine did not hesitate to label it a “pernicious superstition”, and Isidore of Seville held 
that astrology was always “partly natural, partly superstitious”.°? Medieval authorities agreed 
that heavenly bodies projected powerful energies towards the earth. Charting the position of 
the stars and attempting to calculate their effects on earth was a worthy science, and certain 
legitimate predictions could be based on such calculations. Problems arose when predictions 
were made about matters over which authorities felt the stars exerted no natural influence, 
although the exact nature of that distinction was a source of debate. 

The most common astrological prognostications in medieval Europe were natal horo- 
scopes. Authorities agreed that the bodies of newborn infants were highly impressionable, 
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and so the force of the stars at the moment of one’s birth might impart enduring charac- 
teristics that could shape one’s destiny. There were even debates about whether the stars 
operated on Christ’s physical body in this way.°* Any narrow prediction about specific 
events in a person’s later life, however, ran headlong into the divine promise of human free 
will. Between these two agreed-upon limits, authorities struggled to locate an exact divide 
between legitimate science and condemned superstition. Another widespread form of as- 
trological practice involved “interrogations”, in which astrologers sought to predict specific 
events based on the positions of the stars. People might inquire about the likely outcome of 
a battle, a marriage or a mercantile voyage if it were undertaken under certain astral signs. 
Again, authorities became suspicious when they felt that these predictions extended beyond 
occurrences that the natural energy of the stars could directly influence. At worst, they 
feared that demons entered into these operations, deceiving the unwary with false signs or 
conspiring to bring about predicted outcomes by their own power.” 

Astrology was closely connected to other learned arts in the Middle Ages, perhaps none 
more than medicine. The German theologian Nicholas of Jauer repeatedly compared le- 
gitimate astrologers to physicians in that both expertly observed certain signs to “diag- 
nose” otherwise unobservable conditions, and both were able to make informed predictions 
about future developments without entering into illicit divination.°° Johannes Hartlieb, a 
physician himself, noted that doctors frequently needed to observe the heavens in order to 
treat their patients, since different astral energies could promote either illness or health.?” 
But physicians could also lapse into superstition. Jean Gerson chastised the entire medical 
faculty of the University of Paris for allowing superstitious practices to infect their art, par- 
ticularly in terms of their use of amulets, written characters and crafted figures.°® He sub- 
sequently wrote a tract against potential superstitions pertaining to an astrological amulet 
in the form of a lion crafted by the dean of the medical faculty in Montpellier, although he 
noted that such images could be used legitimately, as the physician Arnau de Vilanova had 
done to treat Pope Boniface VIII a century earlier.” 

Most authorities accepted that certain materials, like gold, had a natural affinity with 
and could help focus the natural energy of particular heavenly bodies, but they feared 
that crafted images, especially those with any figures or writing engraved on them, served 
instead to communicate with demons. Similarly, they felt that certain terrestrial materials — 
herbs, minerals, or gems — might possess powerful natural properties but could also be used 
in various demonic rites. Johannes Hartlicb addressed such dangers when he discussed 
books that taught how to use herbs, stones and roots to summon demons.°” 

Complex rituals intended to summon demons did indeed exist in the Middle Ages. This 
learned art, known as necromancy, was passed on through magical texts known not just 
to practitioners but to opponents as well. In the fourteenth century, the Catalan inquis- 
itor Nicolau Eymerich mentioned manuals such as the Table of Solomon and Sworn Book of 
Honorius, which he had confiscated from magicians, and in the fifteenth century, Johannes 
Hartliecb mentioned several magical tomes, including both a Key of Solomon and a Figure of 
Solomon, as well as Picatrix, a famous text of astral magic that had originated in the Muslim 
world and passed into Europe through Spain.°! These texts described rites that, to critics, 
demonstrated blatant worship to demons. As the inquisitor Eymerich wrote: 


In the aforesaid and some other books ... it appears indeed that invokers of demons 


manifestly exhibit the honor of worship to the demons they invoke, especially by 
sacrificing to them, adoring them, offering up execrable prayers ... by genuflecting, 
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by prostrating themselves, by observing chastity out of reverence for the demon or 
by its instruction, by fasting or otherwise afflicting their flesh ... by lighting can- 
dles, by burning incense or spices or other aromatics, by sacrificing birds or other 
animals.°? 


Such notions, including animal sacrifice, were not far-fetched, because necromantic texts 
themselves called for the sometimes gruesome killing of animals in certain rites. One power- 
ful love spell required that a sorcerer bite out the heart of a dove with his own teeth and then 
use the blood to draw a figure on parchment made from the flesh of a female cat that had 
been skinned while in heat.°? 

Where opponents saw supplication and worship, practitioners claimed that they com- 
manded demons through their rituals, drawing on the natural power of the substances 
they employed or even on the power of Christ. Many pointed to the biblical example from 
the Book of Tobit, in which young Tobit burns the heart and liver of a fish to drive away 
demons. Opponents responded, however, that this act had been accomplished by divine 
power, not fishy innards.°* Because most necromancers were clergymen of some level (given 
the necessity of Latin learning to practice their craft), they could easily think of themselves 
as performing practices akin to the Christian rite of exorcism when they commanded de- 
mons to do their bidding. This was a powerful argument, but no less an authority than 
Thomas Aquinas provided what became the standard counterpoint: that faithful Chris- 
tians could expel demons and drive them away but never compel them to perform services. 
To gain service, necromancers had to offer some form of adoration to the demons they 
summoned, whether they intended to or not.°° And worship given to that which it ought not 
be given was, again according to Aquinas, the very definition of superstition. 


Shifting focus of concerns 


From the time of the early church fathers, Christian authorities had held a dichotomous view 
of potential superstitions. On the one hand, they were silly errors held only by the foolish 
and uneducated. In terms of their consequences, superstitious rites were often described as 
empty, worthless and vain. The proper response on the part of any serious thinker was dis- 
dain, but nothing more. On the other hand, superstitious rites were also seen as a primary 
means by which demons caught foolish people in their snares. Augustine himself demon- 
strated the derision that characterized so many intellectuals’ attitudes towards superstitio when 
he repeated a remark by the Roman rhetorician Cato. Many people took it as an omen if 
they found that mice had chewed on their shoes at night. This was ridiculous, Cato quipped, 
although it certainly would have been a sign worthy of remark if the shoes had chewed on 
the mice.°° Augustine also declared, however, that “all superstitious arts”, no matter whether 
they were merely foolish or actually harmful, were “constituted through a certain pestiferous 
association of human beings and demons, as if by a pact of faithless and deceitful friend- 
ship”, and so they should be “utterly repudiated and shunned by a Christian”.°/ 
Throughout the Middle Ages, the degree of concern churchmen directed against su- 
perstition depended to some extent on the depth of their concern about active demonic 
menace in the world. In general terms, a trajectory well known from the history of medieval 
magic continues to apply: lesser concerns and a focus on penance rather than punishment 
in the early medieval period gave way in later centuries to terrible fears, culminating in 
the notion of diabolical, conspiratorial witchcraft and the first large-scale witch-hunts in 
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Western Europe. Even as late as the early eleventh century, a legal source like the Decretum 
of Burchard of Worms could treat superstition mainly in terms of foolish error. Whether 
he was discussing the use of amulets, other healing rites, or practices intended to arouse 
love, cause impotence and infertility or control the weather, he often specified that the real 
superstition was to believe that these vain and empty actions could produce any real effects. 
The penalties he prescribed were always penances, mostly in the form of fasting.°® There- 
after, attitudes began to harden, however, as churchmen began to express darker concerns 
and demand more serious penalties in papal proclamations, inquisitorial manuals, pastoral 
treatises and ultimately texts directed specifically against superstition and witchcraft. That 
increasingly specialized literature may not have initially reflected more widespread atti- 
tudes. An examination of more quotidian pastoral texts has found that magic was rarely 
a matter of deep concern to lower level church authorities, and that penance rather than 
harsh punishment remained the norm even into the late medieval centuries.°? Nevertheless, 
the attitudes of high-ranking churchmen were clearly changing, and that shift ultimately 
had tremendous consequences for people at all levels of European society.”® 

Much of this shift in attitude can be attributed to the growing seriousness with which 
authorities regarded superstitious practices among elites like themselves, such as astrology 
and necromancy, which becomes evident in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries and devel- 
ops dramatically in the fourteenth century.’! In the fifteenth century, they began to (par- 
tially) reorient their condemnations of supposedly superstitious rites, now highly diabolized 
because of the need to address the explicitly demonic invocations of necromancers, back 
toward more common practices and more ordinary people. The shift is patent in the career 
of Jean Gerson. The Paris theology faculty’s condemnation of 28 articles of superstition and 
sorcery was produced under his direction in 1398 and addressed learned magical practices 
almost exclusively. The specific kinds of rites it mentioned all involved complex rituals and 
elaborate paraphernalia: binding demons into gems, rings or mirrors; burning incense in 
the course of an invocation; saying prayers, performing ablutions or even celebrating Mass 
as part of these rites; offering the blood of hoopoes or other animals; or baptizing images of 
wax, copper, lead or gold.’? In his own writings, Gerson addressed such elaborate rituals, 
but he also gave considerable attention to common practices. In his first known sermon 
against superstition, delivered at the French court in 1391, he indicated that the court was 
becoming infected with the superstitious beliefs of the common society surrounding it.’ 
Similarly, a decade later, in his tract On Errors Concerning the Magic Art, he chastised the Paris 
Faculty of Medicine for condoning common healing practices that he called “the pestifer- 
ous and stupid superstitions of magicians and old sorceresses”.’* While he wrote works on 
learned astrology and astral image magic, he also wrote tracts against common supersti- 
tious connected to the observance of special days or to hearing a Mass.” 

Gerson’s influence on later churchmen who condemned superstition was pervasive, at 
least across much of northern Europe.’° Most fifteenth-century treatises against supersti- 
tion reflect his mix of high and low, elite and common. Most also reflect his intensely dia- 
bolized concerns, even in cases of the most seemingly benign common practices. Gerson 
maintained, for example, that even passive observances such as the belief that certain days 
were unlucky, which most previous authorities had judged to be a foolish but basically 
harmless error, represented an opportunity for demons to undermine the true faith. In this 
case, demons sought to work harm on supposedly unlucky days so that those false beliefs 
would be perpetuated.’’ Also in terms of clerical perceptions about the gendered nature of 
superstition, Gerson was a major transitional figure. While authorities who wrote mainly 
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against elite practices focused necessarily on educated men, when Gerson turned to com- 
mon superstitions he also turned against women, writing repeatedly of “old sorceresses” or 
“uneducated little women”.’® He was, of course, far from the first churchman to associate 
superstitious error especially with women, whom medieval authorities almost universally 
considered more foolish and prone to demonic deception than men, but his writings reflect 


a notable sharpening of this rhetoric that continued into the fifteenth century and beyond.’ 


Future directions 


We are well informed about official attitudes towards superstition, and we can chart chang- 
ing levels of concern with some degree of certainty. Far less clear is the nature and scope of 
the actual practices that led to the condemnations by legal and intellectual authorities over 
many centuries. The categories of practice they record are often highly generic and drawn 
in large measure from the writings of earlier authorities. Medieval churchmen regarded 
superstition as rooted, ultimately, in the eternal and unwavering malice of demons, who 
sought always to lead faithful Christians into error. One expert has described their view 
of superstition as essentially “ahistorical”, while another has commented on the intensely 
“literary-traditional character” of their writing, unconcerned to reflect accurately the real 
world of beliefs and practices that existed around them.®? Even when sources present a 
putatively contemporary practice in some detail, there can be room for doubt. In 1423, for 
example, the Vienna theologian Nicholas of Dinkelsbithl described a vernacular incantation 
intended to increase wealth, which called on the new moon. An anonymous treatise from 
southern Germany composed at roughly the same time described almost exactly the same 
spell.°! 
were witness, or did one simply read and copy from the other? 


Was this, however, actually a common practice in this region to which both writers 


Still, most scholars working in this area think that there are ways to discern at least the ba- 
sic shape of real practices even from the largely proscriptive literature that church authorities 
produced.®* One fruitful approach would be to pay more attention to shorter, more practical 
pastoral treatments of various forms of superstition and use these to try to inform our reading 
of longer manuals and treatises, which tend to be more encyclopaedic and generic.®? Another 
approach would be to pay more attention to those churchmen who tolerated or even supported 
practices that most of their colleagues considered superstitious. The Zurich clergyman Felix 
Hemmerli, for example, wrote a series of tracts in the mid-fifteenth century on various bless- 
ings, charms, exorcisms and adjurations that he considered to be valid and legitimate prac- 
tices.8* Such tolerance can be found even in famously intolerant works. Treatises on witchcraft, 
which begin to appear in the fifteenth century, often discuss means of protection against be- 
witchment. These generally include officially sanctioned practices such as prayer, pilgrimage 
and making the sign of the cross, but also encompass amulets, incantations and herbal reme- 
dies, all of which could be viewed as superstitious but which authorities could be more willing 
to tolerate when set against the far greater perceived evil of diabolical witchcraft.®° 

Scholars are also increasingly turning away from the proscriptive dictates of the church 
and focusing on texts used by practitioners themselves. This is obviously more easily done 
for elite, learned practices. As mentioned above, medieval necromancers recorded their 
rites in magical manuals, some of which enjoyed wide circulation despite their illicit status. 
Other texts recorded other kinds of spiritual, astral or natural magic deemed superstitious 
by authorities.°° The so-called Ars Notoria, for example, consisted of rituals for conjuring 
angelic spirits. Its practitioners claimed these rites had been used by Solomon. Its detractors 
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argued that it was just another thinly veiled form of demonic invocation.®’ Astrological and 
alchemical texts abound, and need more systematic study. Even some forms of common 
practices can be approached in this way. A surprising number of textual amulets survive 
from the Middle Ages — bits of paper covered with written formulas and then worn on one’s 
person, usually to heal or protect from harm.®° 

Amulets represent not just textual evidence of common practices that were frequently 
labelled superstitious but also an aspect of material culture. The majority of physical items 
used in magical or superstitious rites that have survived from the Middle Ages are repre- 
sentative of elite forms of practice: rings, gems, mirrors or astrological images, often in- 
scribed with symbols and writing. The herbs and roots that so many texts tell us were used 
in common rites have long since rotted into dust. Archeology might uncover other kinds 
of items, although scholars face enormous problems determining solely from archeological 
remains when or if common items might have been used for magical purposes.®? Relatively 
little work has been done in any of these areas, however, and the possibilities of future dis- 
coveries or methodological innovations are great. 

Most basically, our understanding of the vast array of practices that could be lumped 
together under the heading of superstition in the Middle Ages will grow the more we look 
to what are now the margins of the field, whether these be methodological (material culture 
rather than texts), chronological (prior to the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries and the 
much studied rise of witchcraft) or geographical (Central and Eastern Europe rather than 
the West). We will also benefit by looking away from the well-studied narrative of increasing 
concern and condemnation to focus more on evidence of scepticism or toleration whenever 
we can find it. Finally, while most detailed work will need to focus on specific areas of prac- 
tice, we should remember that for many medieval thinkers, essential connections existed 
between what to us can appear highly disparate practices. Even if these connections exist 
only in terms of formulaic expressions of possible demonic entanglements, they are still an 
essential part of medieval understandings of the broad range of belief and behaviour that 
could be labelled as superstitious. 
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Despite their apparent similarity, the historiography of magic does not always intersect with 
the historiography of witch-hunting. The former focuses mainly on practices and rituals 
that were recorded by a relatively large literary production in the last centuries of the Mid- 
dle Ages. The methods of production, sources of inspiration, circulation and reception of 
magical knowledge, along with its socio-economic impact, have been the subject of renewed 
attention in recent decades. Supported by these developments, critical editions of magical 
texts (in a broad sense) are being produced more and more frequently. Conversely, historians 
of witchcraft concentrate on its repression, which intensified only at the very end of the Mid- 
dle Ages, in particular the fifteenth to seventeenth centuries. This is dependent on the sources 
available, that is to say — taking those which are most significant — an abundance of juridical 
material, a multitude of procedural manuals, doctrinal tracts or pamphlets against so-called 
male and female witches, as well as various official condemnations stemming from secular or 
ecclesiastical authorities. Most of these documents were produced by those who took part in 
the repression of witchcraft, and a very small proportion by possible male and female witches 
themselves. Due to the disparity between documentary sources relating to magic and witch- 
craft trials, a dialogue between the two fields is not always guaranteed, although it would lead 
to each increasing its respective knowledge base and both being better able to explore the 
continuities and points of difference between magic and witchcraft. 

Furthermore, the distinction made by scholars between magic, sorcery and witchcraft 
has contributed to the creation of categories that are not always those employed by me- 
dieval writers.! The term “magic” groups together the practices of natural, ritual and de- 
monic magic without differentiation, although medieval clerics attempted to distinguish 
them to establish a conceptual and normative framework. Medieval thinkers did not have 
a coherent category of sorcery (in the sense of maleficent magic), and the term can only 
be understood in opposition to witchcraft (or conspiratorial witchcraft), which did not de- 
velop until the fifteenth century. Likewise, people in the Middle Ages probably did not 
separate learned magicians and illiterate witches to the same extent as current historians. 
This is evident in the example of the injunction of 1430 by Amadeus VII Duke of Savoy 
to simultaneously pursue “heretics, sorcerers, astrologers, soothsayers, the invokers of de- 
mons, immolators and other superstitious people” (heretict, sortilegt, mathematict, divini, demo- 
num invocatores, immolatores et hujusmodi supersticiosi).2 A later example is an engraving of Pieter 
Bruegel the Elder from c.1564 (Saint James at the Sorcerer’s Den) which shows the coexistence 
of learned magicians, like Hermogenes, and witches, flying to the Sabbat riding on broom- 
sticks, goats or monstrous creatures. Magic circles and hands of glory went hand in hand 
with cauldrons, cats and toads, the common thread being explained by the caption: these 
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are diabolica prestigit, misleading and diabolical illusions that are shared by both magicians 
and witches. This engraving would serve as a reference model for images depicting witch- 
craft that were produced later, starting from Flanders.° 

Finally, the richness of the lexical registers of magic and witchcraft in the Middle Ages, 
both in Latin and vernacular languages, 1s such that it makes reduction into the distinct 
categories of “magic” and “witchcraft” problematic, if not inadequate. This is even more 
the case when particular words undergo semantic mutations over the passage of time such 
as nigromanticus or sortilegus. This is not the place to elaborate on this, but it is necessary to 
bear in mind how important it is to pay attention to vocabulary and its pitfalls.* 

The connections and continuities between the domains of magic and witchcraft are im- 
portant. Hostility towards learned magic mutated into a distorted view of witchcraft over 
the course of the fifteenth century. Moreover, magical practices, whether sorceries (sorti- 
legium) or evil practices (maleficium), were, for the most part, absorbed into the mythology 
of demonic witchcraft and of the Sabbat that developed at the beginning of the fifteenth 
century. We can also see that trials for witchcraft were frequently initiated by rumours or 
witness depositions that reported “traditional” practices of sorcery such as an illness pro- 
duced by a powder or an ointment, the casting of an evil spell, etc. Over the course of the 
inquisitorial judicial procedure, these preliminary denunciations were integrated into the 
mythology of the Sabbat, which transformed them during the course of the interrogations. 
For example, the accused was brought to confess that an ointment was composed in part 
of the corpses of small children, and that it was made collectively on the Sabbat by a sect 
subject to the instructions of the devil. In 1437, the trial brought against Joubert de Baviere 
in Briancon transformed the necromancer into an expert on the Sabbat.° 

Written sources also demonstrate this continuity between sorcery and witchcraft. For 
example, around 1430, the chronicler of Lucerne Hans Friind juxtaposed witches and 
magicians (hexssen und zu°brern), grouped together in Latin under the category of sortilegi, 
whose misdeeds he classifies as heresy.° The Dominican Jean Nider created an inventory of 
the different perpetrators of sins and mentions a necromancer in possession of “forbidden 
books” who later repented and became a monk, as well as infanticidal and cannibalistic 
witches; the powerful sorcerer Scaedeli who caused miscarriages; and a woman who prac- 
tised bewitchments using images made of lead and who knew how to cast evil spells, all in 
the same chapter of his Formicarius (Part V, chapter 3).’ Later, the Flagellum maleficorum of 
Pierre Mamoris (before 1462) also reflected this conception: the “Sabbat” (this tract is one 
of the first occurrences of the term) is included in the midst of an enumeration of various evil 
spells (vartorum maleficorum inducta narratio). This also includes cases of divination, acts of pres- 
tidigitation and healing practices, as well as evil spells in the strict sense.® These attempts at 
categorization by medieval writers aimed above all to differentiate between legal and illegal 
practices, whether they were linked to the magical arts, witchcraft or superstitions. The use 
of demons drew a dividing line that was supported by the majority of clerics. 


The heresy of magic and witchcraft 


At the end of the Middle Ages, both ecclesiastical and secular authorities began to pay closer 
attention to magic, sorcery and witchcraft, to condemn them in the most severe terms and to 
further incriminate those who made use of them. 

The problem of the categorization of the alleged crimes committed by male and female 
witches was an issue of the highest importance. It was also a potential source of tension 
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between ecclesiastical and secular authorities. Did these evil spells legally qualify as heresy, 
apostasy and idolatry (through the worship of demons), superstitions, crimes (malefictum in 
the primary sense), treason to God or man or even homicide? The varied and multiple 
responses to this question depended on the type of tribunal to which a case of magic was 
brought, the procedure followed, and the way in which the crime was sentenced. 

The assimilation of ritual magic and witchcraft with heresy is a strong tendency that 
can be observed over the course of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. Pope John XXII 
(1316-44) was particularly troubled by this issue, and began to connect the two, although 
without making a definitive ruling on this issue. The bull Super illus specula was the result of 
an extensive consultation of experts in around 1320, but probably remained unpublished 
at the time, even though mandates with similar contents had been sent by the pontifical 
court; for example, one was sent by Cardinal Guillaume de Peyre Godin to inquisitors in 
the south of France in 1320.9 Nevertheless, inquisitors in the field, such as Bernard Gui 
and later Nicolas Eymerich, pleaded in favour of hunting magicians and sorcerers through 
the inquisition, and endeavoured to incriminate them by associating their crimes with her- 
esy.!° It is to Nicolas Eymerich that we owe the first attestation of Super illius specula, which 
he includes in his Directorium inquisitorum (completed around October 1376 in Avignon)."! 
The mandate corresponds precisely with his views and particularly legitimises his actions, 
since almost fifty of the cases he took on in response to denunciations concerned magic and 
divination.” 

In France and in the Papal States, in the first third of the fourteenth century, a significant 
number of cases of a political nature involved accusations of demonic magic, demon wor- 
ship and heresy. This is the case with the lawsuits brought against the Templars (1307-14), 
the enquiry taken against bishop Guichard of Troyes (1307-14) and the accusations against 
Hopucriand de Marigny (1314) and Mahaut d’Artois (1316), led by Philippe the Fair and his 
jurists.'’ Some years later, Pope John XXII used similar accusations to bring his enemies 
into line such as the Visconti or the “rebels” of the March of Ancona who were accused 
of idolatry and heresy.'* During the 1330s, the Avignonese papacy, particularly Benedict 
XII (1334-42) and then Gregory XI (1371-78), began to pay more attention to sorcerers, 
necromancers and the invokers of demons, whether they were clerics in the south of France 
or practitioners of magic who worked in a courtly environment. Nevertheless, until the turn 
of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, the main target of theologians and inquisitors was 
the ritual and learned magic of invokers of demons, rather than popular sorcery.!? These 
developments significantly prepared the ground for witch-hunts. 

In 1398, not long after France withdrew its obedience to the papacy, the theology faculty 
of the University of Paris produced a broad condemnation of ritual magic. Without actually 
qualifying it as heresy, it denounced the “errors” of magicians as unspeakable abomina- 
tions. This condemnation took place in a context where cases of magic were disrupting 
the courts of France and Burgundy: the “madness” of King Charles VI jeopardized the 
French monarchy and brought about significant political tensions in which magic played a 
dominant role. Both the use of magic and its repression were at the core of the expression 
of power. In particular, they played a part in the definition of royal power and majesty (ma- 
Jestas), particularly as lése-mayjesté had been equated with heresy since the decretal Vergentis 
in senium (1199).'° In 1409, while still in the midst of the schism, Pope Alexander V gave 
a mandate to the Franciscan inquisitor Ponce Feugeyron to pursue sorcerers, soothsayers, 
the invokers of demons, enchanters, conjurers and superstitious diviners because they used 
forbidden and criminal (nefarius) arts, corrupting the populace and creating new sects.!” 
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At the end of the Middle Ages, the field of heresy had increased considerably, and with 
it the capabilities of the inquisition. Heresy could include necromancy, the magical arts 
and witchcraft, as well as idolatry (i.e. demon worship), sexual deviance, rebellion and even 
lése-mayjesté, which were all deemed attacks on and offences against God, nature and ec- 
clesiastical authority.!® Heresy was not only an issue of deviant religious beliefs or heter- 
odox theological positions, but it integrated acts that were likely to cause damage to local 
communities, or even to harm the whole of Christian society. In this respect, the struggle 
against heresy engaged the secular authorities at every level (fiefdoms, towns, states) and in 
fact took on a political dimension.!° 

The assimilation of magical arts and the practices of witchcraft with heresy was largely 
due to the fact that people believed the efficacy of magical practices was linked to the inter- 
vention of demons. The practitioner was supposed to have made a sacrifice to the demons, 
or a pact with them that sealed his apostasy through the renunciation of his faith in God. 
Now, demon worship was the strongest form of rebellion against God, comparable with 
divine /ése-mayesté, as well as reinforcing the heretical character of the crime. This was a 
theoretical and doctrinal position that had concrete consequences in judicial practice, rein- 
forcing the actions of ecclesiastical tribunals and the use of the extraordinary inquisitorial 
procedural method. However, this extension of the notion of heresy, while it can be found in 
the discourse of particular theologians, judges or inquisitors, was never received nor applied 
universally. It is therefore always necessary to note other methods of supressing witchcraft 
and pockets of resistance to or scepticism about the pursuit of the fight against witchcraft. 


A major shift in the fifteenth century 


While it was frequently accepted up to around 1400 that certain individuals could produce 
evil spells with the help of demons, the first decades of the fifteenth century saw a more ter- 
rifying idea emerge: that there were men and women who formed a clandestine sect whose 
members renounced their faith and swore loyalty to the devil or demons through a pact. 
When called by the devil or demons, they would gather in remote places, most often by flying 
through the air. They would worship the devil, pervert Christian rites and sacraments, and 
perform evil practices against men, beasts and crops on his orders, aiming to destroy them 
or make them perish. They were suspected of engaging in sexual acts with demons. They 
lalled small children and then ate their flesh, or used it to make harmful ointments or potions. 
Their existence constituted a major threat to society. It therefore seemed necessary to inform 
the authorities and the populace of this, and to prepare to fight against this new danger. 

By creating what is commonly called the Witches’ Sabbat, the Christian West began 
to believe that witches flew on broomsticks, ate children and worked secretly towards the 
destruction of Christian society under the aegis of the devil. This new belief constituted 
the base of doctrine on demonic witchcraft, which made the dramatic witch-hunts of the 
fifteenth to seventeenth centuries possible. 

These new practices of witchcraft are characterized by four principal elements linked 
to evil acts: their collective dimension (secret sect or society), the absolute submission that 
connects the sorcerer to the devil (apostasy or demon worship), acts against nature such as 
cannibalism, infanticide and acts of sexual deviance, as well as, in most cases, the magical 
flight of witches through the air. This idea of the Sabbat was based on concepts that had 
undergone significant changes throughout the two previous centuries. Magic had been sub- 
ject to a substantial process of demonization; the development of the persecution of heresy 
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led to the creation of a polemical, stereotyped discourse that tended to render the heretic 
not only an underling of Satan but also a being who engaged in vile acts against nature, 
a sort of incarnation of absolute Evil.?° Indeed, reflections on nature and the powers of 
demons underwent significant changes in the age of scholasticism, as Alain Boureau has 
demonstrated.”! This scholastic demonology amply nourished tracts on witchcraft between 
the fifteenth and seventeenth centuries. 

Jean-Patrice Boudet has, for his part, succinctly demonstrated four primary metamor- 
phoses in the transformation of accusations of magic towards demonic witchcraft and the 
Sabbat: shifts from the guardian angel to a private demon; from homage (individual) to the 
Sabbat (collective); from magician to witch; and from denunciations made by neighbours 
to accusations pursued by the State.2? The changes that took place during this period led 
to a new take on older conceptions of magic and sorcery. Attention was shifted from the 
individual who operated alone to secret sects or societies who produced evil potions to- 
gether or collectively brought about storms. The protagonists were no longer mostly men, 
but now mostly women: the witch embodied the figure of the woman who had submitted 
to the devil to wreak havoc on the earth. Magical flight, which is to our eyes undoubtedly 
the most implausible element of the Sabbat, became the emblem of the new conception of 
witchcraft. The reality of nocturnal flight was promoted in order to make people believe 
in the possibility of secret gatherings between witches as well as to justify the witch-hunts. 

These transformations also affected demonological concepts: while the magician invoked 
demons and compelled them to help him, profiting from demonic power, witches at the 
Sabbat irrevocably submitted themselves to demons that compelled them to harm society 
as a whole, animals and the produce of the land. The devil, Prince of Evil, directed the 
meetings of the sect and ruled in evil majesty over the witches. The fight therefore engaged 
not only the forces of the Church but also those of the State. Devils and demons also ac- 
quired corporeality and were incarnated, under the form of assumed bodies, by the side 
of the witches, even engaging in sexual intercourse. Finally, the realism of the Sabbat and 
demonic witchcraft, which met with its most ardent defenders in the middle of the fifteenth 
century, strongly undermined the formerly prevailing notion that demons were the masters 
of illusions and trickery. Witches were brought to Justice because they were really trying to 
bring harm to others as the result of an alliance really sealed with demons. Actively looking 
for the mark of the devil on the body of the accused during judicial procedures is a pertinent 
example of this.”° 


Informing, describing the Sabbat and denouncing the gravity 
of crimes of witches (1420-40) 


During the 1430s and 1440s, numerous texts describe and define precisely what is known as 
“Sabbat”.”* This idea was established over the course of two decades, in a territory centred 
on the Western Alps and the region of Lyon. Regions such as the Pyrenees and Italy also 
experienced similar changes in conceptions of witchcraft over the course of the first half of 
the fifteenth century. This belief spread quickly through other regions of Western Europe 
to take its place on the landscape of thought for many centuries, all the while undergoing 
changes from one region to another, sometimes of a significant nature. 

These texts came from clerics, theologians, inquisitors or magistrates who were person- 
ally convinced of the reality of the Sabbat and sects of devil worshippers; in fact, they 
contributed to the creation and defence of this reality. They effectively tried to go against 
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a more sceptical current of thinking which called into question the reality of the acts com- 
mitted by witches and argued that witches were mostly victims of deceptions or illusions by 
demons (in the tradition of the canon Episcopz), even suffering from madness or melancholy. 
In contrast to this sceptical position, the “fanatics” of the Sabbat advocated the necessity 
for repression; and while they constituted a quantitative minority in the first half of the 
fifteenth century, their influence grew more and more in particular places or states (the 
Western Alps, western Switzerland, Savoy, Burgundy, as well as the north and the south of 
France) and in particular cultural settings (the Dominican or Franciscan inquisition, as well 
as the Council of Basel). 

Six main texts, of various natures, bear witness to the emergence of this idea. The chron- 
icler of Lucerne Hans Frtind reported on the first witch-hunt undertaken in Valais from 
1428.°° According to Friind, Valais saw more than two hundred pyres lit over the course 
of a year and a half. A newly appeared sect of male and female witches made up of 700 
individuals met in secret “schools” to meet the “evil spirit.” This sect prepared to overturn 
Christian society in order to impose its own power, to elect a “king” and create special 
courts. The chronicler could not be more precise: in his eyes, witchcraft constituted a dan- 
ger of the first order. Even if he was sometimes prone to exaggeration, a great witch-hunt 
was in fact conducted in Valais at least between 1428 and 1436.2° Jean Nider, an observant 
Dominican and professor of theology at the University of Vienna, discussed the issue of 
witchcraft in his Formicarius (c.1436—38), a pastoral work. His analysis was based on infor- 
mation that he had received regarding witchcraft trials that took place in the Diocese of 
Lausanne and in Simmental.’ 

On the other side of the Alps, in the Dauphiné, Claude Tholosan, the principal judge (ju- 
dex major) in the service of the King of France, composed a juridical treatise, the Ut magorum 
et maleficiorum errores (So that the Errors of Magicians and Sorcerers...), in which he demonstrated 
the gravity of the crimes of witches. At around the same time, the Errores gazartorum (Errors of 
the Gazaru), an anonymous pamphlet composed between 1436 and 1438 in the Aosta Valley, 
offered a systematic description of the ritual of the Sabbat, based on juridical activities. The 
enigmatic treatise on the Vauderye de Lyonois notes the difficulty experienced by the Domini- 
cans of Lyon in instituting witch-hunting in this region of the Kingdom of France at the same 
time. These three texts, contemporary with each other and of a similar nature, offer a very 
systematic description of the Sabbat ritual as part of brief treatises whose primary objective 
is to denounce the evil spells of witches. By highlighting the dangerous nature of witches’ 
crimes, these writers supported the condemnation of the rites and practices they described. 

Finally, in Le Champion des Dames (The Champion of Women), a lengthy poem composed 
between 1440 and 1442, Martin Le Franc, a secretary of the antipope Felix V (the Duke of 
Savoy Amadeus VIII), offered one of the first descriptions of the Sabbat in a literary work, 
associating it primarily with women.”® Le Franc, also provost of Lausanne, was aware of 
the persecutions in the Dauphiné, particularly in Vallouise (formerly Valpute), as well as in 
Piedmont (mons d’Esture, probably Stura di Demonte).?? His poem, which took the form of a 
dialogue, offers a clear insight into the varied beliefs and mentalities about witchcraft that 
existed during this period. 

Three of these texts are particularly helpful for understanding the changes that were 
then underway and the beginnings of repression. The treatise of Claude Tholosan, a doctor 
of law, is the fruit of his reflection after ten years of legal practice. Indeed, he had conducted 
about a hundred witchcraft trials, mostly in the Upper Dauphiné area, and mostly against 
women.°” According to Tholosan, those accused belonged to a demonic sect with precise 
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rituals and practices. He described the ceremony of apostasy and homage to the devil, fol- 
lowed by an orgiastic and cannibalistic banquet. He detailed the composition and effects of 
various evil spells; for example, sorcerers were capable of making men mad and preventing 
women from becoming pregnant.*! Although he considered nocturnal flight a diabolical 
illusion, the Sabbat and the collection of activities of the sect are presented as real events 
and perceived as crimes of a grave nature, allowing him to justify repressive action against 
the witches. He also developed a precise legal discussion that aimed to assimilate the crime 
of witchcraft with the crime of homicide and above all with the crimes of divine and human 
lése-majesté. This permitted him to justify the primacy of the justice of the Prince over the 
justice of the Church, and not to allow the courts of the Inquisition to act in their own right 
against the perpetrators of evil acts.*” In fact, the secular powers in the Dauphiné appeared 
at the forefront of the fight against witches. Consequently, the role of Claude Tholosan was 


understood as a champion of princely absolutism.? 


3 In contrast to the Evrores gazariorum 
and the Vauderye de Lyonois, Tholosan’s work was not widely known outside the registers of 
the Dauphiné’s treasury (Quintus liber fachurertorum), for which he was responsible. Neverthe- 
less, the scale and precocity of the witch-hunts undertaken between 1424 and 1445 in the 
Dauphiné made considerable waves in the surrounding communities and contributed to the 
circulation of the idea of the Sabbat. 

Close to the vision of demonic witchcraft transmitted by judge Tholosan is the Errores 
gazariorum seu illorum qui scopam vel baculum equitare probantur (Errors of the Gazaru), completed 
c. 1436-38°* from which we learn how the devil attracted new followers to his sect and 
obliged them to pay him homage by kissing his posterior. All members of the sect cele- 
brated the arrival of a new follower by eating various dishes, especially roasted or boiled 
children. The witches also made powders and ointments which, with the help of the devil, 
allowed them to kill men and animals or to destroy harvests. The author of the text, who 
remains anonymous, relied on the trials that took place in the Aosta Valley, in the duchy of 
Savoy; he makes reference to the trial of Jeannette Cauda, burnt at Chambave on 11 August 
1428. Hunts for demonic witchcraft began in this region as early as 1428: noteworthy 
witch-hunts were undertaken in the years 1430, 1440 and 1460, mainly by Franciscan 
inquisitors, connected to the bishop’s fiscal procurators (procurator fiscalis, the official who 
represented and defended a lord’s interests).°° It is likely that the author of this treaty was 
Ponce Feugeyron (or one of his acquaintances) because, armed with a papal mandate to act 
against sorcerers and invokers of demons, he was present in the Aosta Valley between 1434 
and 1439, precisely when the Errores gazariorum was completed.°° A manuscript of this pam- 
phlet against sorcerers was circulated in the Diocese of Lausanne and was supplemented 
with information from lawsuits in the Vevey region.*’ Two manuscripts of the Errores are 
also preserved in collections of texts that are connected to the Council of Basel: it is worth 
noting this as we know that the council was an ideal environment for the circulation of 
texts on the Sabbat.*® A third, later, manuscript was copied between 1451 and 1457 by 
the jurist Mathias Widmann von Kemnath (d. 1476), the court chaplain and astrologer of 
Prince Palatine Frederick I the Victorious (Friedrich I., der Siegreiche, 1425-76).°? The 
treatise from the Aosta Valley also circulated in the Germanic world and was translated 
into German by Widmann, who included it in his Chrontk Friedrich (I.) des Stegreichen (c. 1475). 

The Errores gazariorum has many traits in common with a short tract usually referred to 
by its French name, the Vauderye de Lyonois en brief Composed in Latin by an unknown 
author at an unknown date, this text seeks to describe in great detail the organization and 
criminal practices of a diabolical sect referred to by the generic name “vaudois” (valdesia). 
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The apostate members of the sect, described in French as “faicturiers” and “faicturiéres,” 


> 


were supposed to gather at night in the “synagogue,” also called a “faict” or “martinet” 
around a devil who exhibited all the attributes of monstrosity and abomination. They paid 
homage to him, desecrated Christian rites and indulged in feasting and sexual orgies. The 
unveiling of this secret society was announced with horror, but not given a theoretical em- 
phasis. The tract described the enormity (enormia) of the crime of demonic witchcraft to 
better encourage its repression. The evocation of the crimes imputed to this sect was effec- 
tively correlated with specific judicial activity in the region of Lyon. Recent research, based 
on documentary discoveries, has made it possible to connect this text to the Dominican 
inquisition of Lyon and to postulate a date of completion at the very end of the 1430s. In 
fact, it is over the course of this decade that the prior of Lyon, Thomas Girbelli, and the 
inquisitor of the same convent, Jean Tacot, attempted to prosecute witches in the region 
of Lyon. However, they met with strong resistance on the part of the archbishop and the 
consular authorities of Lyon who hindered their aspirations towards repression. The tract 
Vauderye de Lyonois was written by the Dominicans of Lyon in order to solicit the political and 
financial support of the King of France and the pope. The recently discovered supplement 
to the treatise expresses this clearly (BnF, Collection Moreau n° 779). However, Girbelli and 
Tacot’s efforts were unsuccessful, and the history of the Vauderie of Lyon was principally 
one of the failures of witch-hunting in this region of the Kingdom of France. In spite of 
this, the tract, now preserved in three manuscripts, enjoyed a circulation overseen by the 
network of the observant Dominicans: towards Burgundy in one direction, where the affair 
of the Vauderie of Arras (c.1460) gave its name to the tract, and in the other towards the 
town of Trier around 1470, at the door of the Empire, on the eve of the great witch-hunts. 

In conclusion, therefore, these six initial documents offer a relatively similar idea of the 
Sabbat, which Richard Kieckhefer describes as the “Lausanne paradigm”.‘! Other ev- 
idence demonstrates variations that refer to a different cultural universe, marked by the 
classical literary tradition of the vampire witch (sérix, strega) and regional folklore. This is 
the case with sources from the Italian Peninsula, particularly the Umbrian paradigm, as 
the sermons of Bernardino of Siena particularly demonstrate (1427 and 1443). The obser- 
vant Franciscan denounced the old soothsayers who were believed to go “running with 
Herodias” (in curso cum Herodia) and to transform themselves into cats or vampires (strix, la- 
mia) to suck the blood of children. The witches described by the Italian authors (influenced 
by sporadic trials in the area) represent a combination of infanticidal vampire witches and 
the “Good Women” who flew with Dame Abonde or the goddess Diana.” They did not go 
to the “synagogue” often referenced in the Alps, but took part in a “game” (/udus) of Diana. 
There was little space for the devil; his role was solely to trick them. Finally, evil spells were 
perceived principally as the work of women, particularly those of a mature age. This alter- 
native mythology of witchcraft tended to also circulate around the Alps and to meld some- 
times with that of the Sabbat. However, some regions, such as the Germanic territories, 
showed themselves to be relatively unreceptive to either of the two conceptions and limited 
themselves to representations of the witch as a caster of evil spells. 


The beginning of the witch-hunts 


In the territory that covers the Western Alps, from the Dauphiné to the Leventina, pass- 
ing through Savoy, Piedmont, the Barony of Vaud, Fribourg, Valais, the Bernese Oberland, 
Lucerne and the Aosta Valley, there are signs of an intense repression of witchcraft from the 
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1420s onwards. Based on a belief in the Witches’ Sabbat, this took place in both ecclesiastical 
tribunals and secular courts.*’ The tracking down of “sects” of witches also developed dur- 
ing the same period in the Pyrenees. It intensified in the 1430s and was particularly well doc- 
umented in the Dauphiné and in the most northerly part of the State of Savoy (Tarentaise, 
the Aosta Valley, Vaud, Savoyard Valais, Bresse and Bugey). From the 1440s, repression also 
touched the Burgundian States, the eastern parts of the Kingdom of France and the Empire. 
Various studies have reported on this in recent years, and a significant body of judicial mate- 
rial has now been edited, translated into French and commented upon.** 

In the dioceses of Lausanne, Sion and Geneva, Dominican inquisitors and both episco- 
pal and secular judges instigated trials according to the extraordinary inquisitorial pro- 
cedure, that is to say by making use of denunciations and public rumours (fama) in order 
to arrest suspects, holding secret enquiries and using torture. Historians have at their dis- 
posal a register which was put together in the nineteenth century, which collects together 
nearly thirty lawsuits brought between 1438 and 1538 in the Diocese of Lausanne and the 
Bas-Valais.*? The proceedings, which are particularly comprehensive, allow an examina- 
tion of all the procedural phrases, and precisely record the interrogations of the accused. 
One of the specificities of trials in these regions in the fifteenth century consists of their very 
detailed descriptions of the Witches’ Sabbat, called a “synagogue”, which include clandes- 
tine meetings with the demon, banquets, anthropophagy of children, nocturnal flight on 
sticks or broomsticks and the preparation of evil ointments. 

It is not that these regions were particularly populated by male and female witches, as 
contemporary accounts would have us believe, but rather that the authorities, the clerics 
and the elites were greatly convinced of the existence of these sects of devil worshipers, who 
were attempting to harm Christian society through every possible means. Armed with this 
conviction, the authorities initiated real witch-hunts and involved the local populations in 
the mechanisms of repression through encouraging denunciations. 

In episcopal Valais, the Diet and the local assemblies introduced an edict in 1428 which 
condemned severely the meetings of witches and casters of spells. Initially, these secular po- 
litical elites were in charge of the exercise of repression against witches: they almost did away 
with the inquisitors and episcopal justice.*° However, as time went on, the bishop-princes 
of Sion acted both as inquisitors and as lords with merum et mixtum imperium (pure and mixed 
power — the highest kind of jurisdiction and competence in medieval Roman law), and in- 
vestigated witchcraft cases fully. Frequent conflicts of jurisdiction therefore arose between 
the bishop-princes or their bailiffs and the mayors or the local communities, each claim- 
ing jurisdiction over the proceedings and the right to confiscate the goods of the accused. 
Trials for witchcraft played a major role in the competition for political and juridical power, 
even without the consideration of financial interests. After an initial, crucial, witch-hunt 
between 1428 and 1436, repression continued into the second half of the fifteenth century; 
roughly fifty cases are now known. Among them was the case of Francoise Bonvin, a rich 
widow accused of witchcraft and condemned to be burnt in 1467, after she had been de- 
nounced by three “witches”. Unusually, she benefitted from a defence lawyer, who gathered 
67 witnesses to establish the innocence and respectability of his client. The witnesses’ stories 
portray a certain scepticism towards the development of the mythology of the Sabbat prop- 
agated by local authorities.” 

The fight against demonic witchcraft was unleashed in a similar fashion in a large part 
of the States of Savoy from the 1430s, and was particularly well documented in the north- 
ern half of this area.*® Franciscan or Dominican inquisitors, depending on the territories 
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in question, were actively engaged in the pursuit of sorcerers, and worked closely with lo- 
cal church officials and judges. The impetus behind this repression came largely from the 
Duke of Savoy Amadeus VIII. It is to him that we owe the Statutes of Savoy of 1430, a 
significant legislative undertaking that attempted to reorganize and reform his vast state.*” 
The first article of this ordinance targeted sorcerers, magicians and the invokers of de- 
mons. Amadeus VIII described the crimes of witchcraft and magic as heresy, which in fact 
fell under the jurisdiction of the ecclesiastical authorities. However, he believed that these 
crimes were so serious that they necessitated the involvement of all possible authorities. It is 
for this reason that he ordered all the judges and officials of his duchy, whether under the 
authority of the Church or the Prince, to take the lead in pursuing heresy and witchcraft, 
and to collaborate with the papal inquisition, to which he granted financial, material and 
institutional support. 

The issues were at once political, juridical and financial. By positioning himself as a de- 
fender of human and divine majesty, wronged by the misdeeds of witches, Amadeus VIII 
defined the crime of demonic witchcraft as heresy against the state.°” He was the first great 
secular prince to express it in these terms. Amadeus VIII’s conviction of the evil practices 
of witches helped to light the pyres; his acceptance of the papal tiara on 17 December 1439 
allowed him to further embody the defence of orthodoxy in his States. Witch-hunting can 
therefore be seen as a method of legitimizing the sovereignty of the duke-pope. Amadeus 
created a network of inquisitors, such as the Franciscans Ponce Feugeyron and Bérard 
Trémey, or the Dominicans Ulric de Torrenté and Pierre d’Aulnay, to continue the religious 
and ecclesiastical reform of his duchy. The inquisitor, who became an inescapable figure in 
the religious landscape of the 1430s, also embodied a particular idea of spiritual purifica- 
tion in the Savoyard state, under the aegis of its prince. 

Far from the Alps in Catalonia, the community of Ancu (in the region of Pallars on 
the border with Foix and the valley of Aran) passed one of the first laws against demonic 
witches as early as 1424. Due to the “enormity” of the crimes committed “against God 
and the valley,” the Statutes proscribed capital punishment by fire against those convicted 
of “going at night with the witches with the Goat of Biterne (presumably a demonic be- 
ing), recognising him as lord and renouncing God, killing newborns and causing illnesses 
or using poison”.°! Although the effects of this ordinance are difficult to measure in the 
absence of surviving juridical material, documentary traces confirm the existence of a 
juridical repression from the 1420s onwards. It was conducted primarily by secular courts, 
and notably stimulated by the intensive activity of Dominican preachers (Vincent Ferrier, 
Pere Cerda). The Catalan inquisition sometimes intervened in the proceedings to advise 
caution and moderation, a mark of its scepticism towards the collective dimension of the 
crime of witchcraft and towards the Sabbat. This repression, occurring at the same time 
as the first documented persecutions in the Alpine area, whether in Dauphiné (1424-45), 
Valais (1428-36) or the Savoy states, made Catalonia one of the cradles of witch-hunting 
in Europe. 

The witch-hunt that reached Levantina in 1457-59 was the expression of a desire for lo- 
cal autonomy and occurred amidst a wealth of tensions between the people of the Canton of 
Uri and the Duke of Milan for control of the region.°? The town of Lucerne also witnessed 
a significant repression, which targeted a clear majority of women (91% of those recorded 
between 1398 and 1551), as in the Dauphiné. In an urban context marked by significant 
reforms and an increased social control, the secular authorities and courts took over the 
pursuit of the crime of diabolical witchcraft.°° 
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From the middle of the fifteenth century, the repression of demonic witchcraft spread 
towards the north of France, via Franche-Comté and Burgundy. The Vauderie d’Arras 
was the first large witch-hunt that took place in France in the Burgundian state, begin- 
ning in 1459. Those who were first accused were mostly condemned to the stake (a dozen), 
before the intervention of royal advisors who put an end to the hunt and rehabilitated the 
“vaudois” (“Waldensians”) of Arras. While the procedural documents have vanished (they 
were destroyed after the ceremony of rehabilitation in 1491), the chronicle of Jacques Du 
Clercq allows us to reconstruct many of the events. As Franck Mercier has demonstrated, 
the Vauderie of Arras was the scene of competition between two sovereignties: the well- 
established Kingdom of France, and the Burgundian state that failed in the end to establish 
its longevity.°* A legal brief produced on the occasion of the Vauderie of Arras, the Recollec- 
tio... Valdensium ydolatrarum, aimed to legitimate the persecutions of the “vaudois-witches” of 
Arras. Its anonymous author, perhaps Jacques du Bois, one of the judges of Arras, may have 
based it on one of the first tracts on demonology to address the issue of the Witches’ Sabbat, 
the Flagellum hereticorum fascinariorum (Scourge of Heretical Enchanters, 1458) by Nicolas Jacquier. 
Indeed, it follows the broad strokes of Jacquier’s discussion, particularly regarding the flight 
of witches during the Sabbat, while demonstrating the necessity for using the death penalty 
for demonic witches. 

As we have seen, the secular authorities were aware of the changes underway in con- 
ceptions of witchcraft. They were also active in the repression of witchcraft, insofar as the 
crime pertained to damages to people or property, as opposed to cases with a particular 
“flavour of heresy.” These crimes were concrete acts that directly infringed on the social 
order, for which the secular authorities were responsible. For the lay authorities, the pur- 
suit of witches was also a way to assert their power in matters of high justice and to affirm 
their sovereignty, or indeed their majesty. The repression of witchcraft was not only the 
consequence of a religious and moral control exercised over populations who had been 
barely or badly Christianized, and who had retained their heterodox beliefs and practices. 
It was also a means by which a state, through its political and judicial apparatus, affirmed 
its authority in the defence of the public interest, and in the interest of social cohesion, and 
Christian orthodoxy.°? The repression of witchcraft therefore had a significant political 
dimension in the context of the “super christianization of temporal power”.°° Compared 
to the ecclesiastical courts (including those of the inquisition), local and municipal secular 
tribunals dealt with the lion’s share of witchcraft cases, since they were responsible for the 
majority of those condemned to death.’ However, the situation differed significantly from 
one region or state to another, because the danger of the crime was perceived differently 
in different locations. ‘The weapon of judicial repression did not have the same importance 
and the same stakes for different secular powers. 

At the point at which witchcraft was reformulated as heresy, the secular princes tried 
to keep control of the repression of the crime and to actively take part in this campaign of 
repression. This initiative contributed to the legitimation and affirmation of their sovereign 
power. This 1s precisely what the judge Claude Tholosan managed to achieve to the advan- 
tage of the Dauphin of the King of France. According to Tholosan, acts of witchcraft were 
comparable to crimes of /ése-majesté, because they attacked sovereignty. Heresy had been 
linked to lése-majesté, since the end of the twelfth century, under the pontificate of Innocent 
III (Vergentis in senium, 1199), which can be viewed, as Jacques Chiffoleau suggests, as the 


birth of a “heresy of the state”.°® 
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The papacy took a long time to react to witchcraft. The bulls enacted against demonic 
sorcery were usually rather sober and cautious, with the exception of Alexander V’s bull in 
1409, and in contrast to the proactive attitude of John XXII in the previous century. One 
does not find any allusions to the Sabbat, or aerial flights of witches, or to the dominant 
figure of the devil, in the bulls of Eugenius IV (1437/1445), Nicholas V (1451), Calixtus 
III (1457), Pius II (1459) or Innocent VIII (1484). However, Nicholas V did authorize the 
pursuit of magic that did not explicitly savour of heresy, and this consequently marks an 
expansion of the inquisitors’ field of action of against witchcraft and magical practices. In 
papal bulls, the offence tends to be referred to as divine /ése-majesté, or a great scandal.” 


Understanding, persuading and justification: treatises 
on demonology (1450-80) 


From the 1440s, texts on witchcraft were not content solely to describe the Sabbat and the 
atrocities committed by witches, but rather they aimed above all to understand the reality 
of the evil spells and the interactions between demons and witches, and their consequences. 
Their objective was to determine the culpability of the presumed sorcerers and to confer an 
acceptable doctrinal framework on the tribunals, both in terms of law and theology. Auton- 
omous tracts on demonology took off from the middle of the fifteenth century. Theorists of 
witchcraft or “demonologists” were mostly theologians or inquisitors, but also jurists or phy- 
sicians. These were intellectuals who were trying to insert the new belief in the Sabbat into 
the traditional framework of Christian demonology, understood as knowledge which aimed 
to define the existence and the nature of demons and their powers of action on the world 
and on men. In order to achieve this, they had to redefine witchcraft through new questions 
brought on by the idea of the Sabbat. Their writings represent both syntheses and breaks 
with the past; they collated knowledge on the devil, magic and witchcraft, even possession, 
and compared it to the confessions of witches.°” 

Almost thirty texts were produced before the Malleus Maleficarum (Hammer of Witches) 
by Henrich Kramer/Institoris (1486). The Malleus’s fame, which owes much to the dawn 
of printing, has somewhat overshadowed these earlier texts, which are very interesting but 
still not well known. The discussion and reflections which Kramer proposed were already 
present in the works that preceded it. These works often bore the title of “hammer” (malleus) 
or “whip” (flagellum) of witches, revealing the aim of the author, or else bore the more sober 
titles of “tract”, “brief work” (opusculum), “sermon” or “question”, which bear witness to the 
intellectual operation that governed their writing. 

On the whole, these texts tend to evaluate the possibility and consequently the reality of 
Witches’ Sabbats and the acts of their protagonists. Their authors deploy arguments that 
seem rational: they employ the tools of scholastic reasoning and logic; they base their ar- 
guments on the texts of the Bible, the Church Fathers, Augustine, Gregory the Great and 
theologians (principally Thomas Aquinas) and even on hagiographical texts and exempla. 
These practical tracts are the fruit of late scholasticism, decidedly hybrid and sometimes 
distorted in the sense that they wanted to make the reader adopt certain points of view. 
However, they did not always emanate from deranged and perverse individuals, as one 
might be inclined to assume. Demonology must be understood as a true science: demonol- 
ogists endeavoured to describe the place and functions of demons in the natural world. It is 
also a literature in which scholars can find the questions and divergences of demonologists. 
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Contradictory positions were defended; for example, it was possible for one author to assert 
that the devil really took witches to the Sabbat, while another defended the idea that the 
demon made them believe that they were going to the Sabbat in their dreams. Everything 
depended on the belief and the position of the author. There was also a certain amount of 
scepticism about the reality of the evil deeds and the Sabbats, especially in the initial stages 
of the discussion when there was a reaction against some of the more fanatical positions. 

These texts on witchcraft were often produced as a result of trials, and aimed either to 
incite witch-hunting and to create a normative framework for it, or to justify an episode of 
repression. For many authors, the test of the reality of witchcraft resided in the confessions 
of the accused, often obtained under torture or the threat of torture. Thus, the texts and the 
trial proceedings were often aligned with each other. 

Three tracts are particularly revealing about how the doctrine of witchcraft was elab- 
orated: the Tractatus contra invocatores demonum (Treatise Against Demon Invokers) of Jean Vinet, 
(c. 1450-52) the Flagellum hereticorum fascinariorum (Scourge of Heretical Enchanters) of Nicolas 
Jacquier (1458) and the Flagellum maleficorum (Scourge of Those Who Commit Evil Deeds) of Pierre 
Mamoris (after 1462).°' These three texts were among the first to discuss the issue of the 
Witches’ Sabbat as part of a reflection on Christian demonology. All three works are by 
French authors: the Dominican Jean Vinet studied theology at Paris, where he taught the 
Sentences of Peter Lombard, before being named inquisitor of Carcassonne. Nicolas Jacquier, 
also a Dominican inquisitor, was attached to the convent at Dijon, then the convent at Lille, 
while carrying out numerous journeys to the east and north of France, principally between 
Lyon and the state of Burgundy. Pierre Mamoris, a secular clerk originally from Limoges, 
was a canon at Saintes and a professor of theology at the University of Poitiers. 

Jean Vinet discussed the magical powers that humans could obtain by allying themselves 
with demons. Following the thought of Thomas Aquinas about the demonic pact, he be- 
lieved that the efficacy of the magical arts was related to an alliance made with demons, 
which he forcefully condemned. The inquisitor of Carcassonne believed that the Witches’ 
Sabbat was in fact possible: demons could meet human beings and unite with them (sexually 
and through a covenant), they could transport people from one place to another (the flight 
to the Sabbat) and they could help witches to perpetrate evil deeds. Vinet does not present 
himself as a fierce defender of the fight against witches, but he tries to define the boundary 
between the possible and the impossible, and between the acceptable and the unacceptable. 

Vinet’s contemporary Nicolas Jacquier went much further. Convinced of the reality of 
the Sabbat, he virulently denounced the danger of what he called “new sects of hereti- 
cal witches” in his Flagellum hereticorum fascinariorum (1458). In Jacquier’s eyes, the Witches’ 
Sabbat was an anti-church, to which participants adhered voluntarily and consciously. It 
was a “cult” of demons, including ritual sacrifices which he believed embodied all the hor- 
ror of the crimes of witches. The Burgundian inquisitor continually highlighted the corpo- 
reality of demons, who were perceptible to human senses; he recalled the real and corporeal 
presence of the demon at the Sabbat as a leitmotiv, also drawing support from Thomas 
Aquinas. His argument about sensory perception helped him to convince his detractors. 
Starting from the physical experience that man has with demonic corporeality, the latter 
becomes undeniable: the devil really and physically manifests himself, because the human 
being can, through using his or her external senses, touch him, hear him, see him and even 
smell his most fetid odour. The sexual union between a devil and a human, male or female, 
is manifest proof for him; it is for this reason, he explains, that the participants in the Sab- 
bat return from the synagogue saying that they have been completely “exhausted by the 
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extreme violence of pleasure” they had with demons.°? Nicolas Jacquier is undoubtedly the 
fifteenth-century demonologist who tried most diligently to demonstrate what we can call 
“diabolic realism”, that is to say the premise of the reality not only of the devil and demons 
but also of physical interactions between humans and demons. In fact, the “synagogue of 
the devil,” which aimed to destroy Christianity, constituted a danger of the first order. With 
this in mind, Jacquier attempted to demonstrate that witches were not only heretics, but 
also “the worst heretics,” expressing it in this form in order to justify the force of repression 
that needed to be taken against them. The inquisitor advocated a tightening of the judicial 
procedures against witches, in order to deny them any possibility of grace or salvation — 
they must be condemned to death on the first indictment (instead of after relapsing, as was 
more usual with inquisitorial trials). The Flagellum, a genuine plea for capital punishment, 
aimed to make witch-hunting both possible and effective. 

The third tract in this group adopts another perspective that renders its author, Pierre 
Mamoris, more sympathetic. His Flagellum maleficorum (ca. 1462) offers a wide panorama 
of the misdeeds and magical practices attested in Poitou and the kingdom of Bourges in 
the middle of the fifteenth century, and which, according to him, had been multiplying 
since the Hundred Years’ War. Recalling the statements of his contemporaries and his own 
personal experience, the author conducts a kind of ethnographic collecting of data at the 
beginning of his tract. As he states, he wants to “discover the truth” and above all, to per- 
suade himself. Did magical arts derive their power from nature or from demons? Was the 
Sabbat real, or was it demonic trickery? In order to answer these questions, he compares 
and contrasts doctrine and knowledge. He seeks to adopt a position and does not hesitate 
to express his doubts. In fact, he modifies his point of view between the beginning and the 
end of his treatise, finally telling his readers that he had been convinced by the gravity of 
witches’ evil actions, when he heard about a case, the indictment of Guillaume Adeline, 
which was a cause celebre at the time. 

Underneath an apparent, often misleading, uniformity, the fifteenth-century tracts on 
demonology diverge from each other due to their authors’ positions, their intellectual points 
of reference and the context in which they were written. Each work is unique, even if the 
majority share the same obsession with demons. The authors of the tracts adopt significant 
differences in tone and method, which it is necessary to note. Christian demonology there- 
fore opened a new range of possibilities for the Sabbat which the theologians of the fifteenth 
century explored in depth. The fact that the Sabbat could be understood intellectually ei- 
ther as a reality or as the result of an illusion or demonic deception lent them a considerable 
amount of freedom. Since both one thing and its opposite were often possible and conceiv- 
able, for example nocturnal flight, the Sabbat became an issue of belief, on which the the- 
ologians expressed their opinions. Moreover, the issues relating to demons had very broad 
implications, whether social, political, economic or cultural, because they were associated 
with the repression of witches. Linked to the new belief in the Sabbat, learned demonology 
had social repercussions of the first order in the fifteenth century. 


The ambivalence of witchcraft 


Witch-hunting was in part the result of an attitude towards magic that became more and 
more restrictive. Did it therefore also include a campaign against necromancers, learned 
magicians and even astrologers? It is not necessary to go this far, even if the breadth of 
the repression did succeed in drawing in some of these figures. In reality, witch-hunting, 
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through the game of denunciations and rumours that were enough to open an inquisitorial 
procedure, was greatly nourished by the resentments, jealousies and interpersonal conflicts 
that simmered in the heart of families and local communities. It must be said that few true 
magicians and witches were sent to the pyre, although an infinite number of suspects or 
so-called witches were burnt, which allowed individuals to find a perpetrator of and an 
explanation for the misfortunes they were suffering. These victims of bad fortune created 
new victims. 

Finally, it is important to remember that the practices of magic and witchcraft were not 
seen uniquely as damaging or harmful to others; they were not entirely reduced to malefi- 
cium. Medieval detractors of the magical arts and witchcraft have a tendency to highlight 
only the harmful and monstrous side of these practices, and consequently their illicit char- 
acteristics. In addition, the trial sources highlight all the evils for which the accused were 
held responsible (causing death and illness, destroying harvests, etc.). However, we must not 
forget the profoundly ambivalent nature of magic and witchcraft: the population turned of- 
ten enough to magicians, soothsayers and sorcerers to be healed from an illness, to discover 
the future, to find something that had been lost or stolen, to ensure a good harvest, to find 
love or peace or even to benefit from a particular protection for a particular time (during 
birth, travel, etc.). Turning to magic was the result of individual needs, and expressed a 
desire to take control of one’s life, regardless of social status and degree of Christianization. 
We know that many magicians and sorcerers were active at the court of King Charles VI of 
France, who suffered from epilepsy, to find a cure for his illness. Another example, among 
many, is that of Jeanne de Caboreto (Aosta Valley), who tried in vain to save a newborn 
that was close to death. She was accused in 1449 of being a witch, and of having wanted to 
kill the child.®* This is a typical context for an accusation of witchcraft: when an attempt 
at healing failed, or magical protection proved ineffective. There 1s also the case of the last 
witch to have been executed at Geneva in 1652, a washerwoman known for her white soup 
with invigorating properties. When she refused to care for a desperate woman, she was 


accused by this woman of “brewing evil”.®° 


Future directions 


Largely arising out of the thinking of clerics and amplified during the course of inquisito- 
rial proceedings, the ideas linked to witchcraft were subject to significant chronological and 
geographical variation. The “Sabbat” was not a universal concept, and was sometimes re- 
ferred to by other names, such as the “Game of Diana” linked to the bloodsucking witches 
in Italy, or the “Goat of Biterne” mentioned in the area around the Pyrenees. Following 
Richard Kieckhefer, it is worth paying considerable attention to these different paradigms 
or mythologies of witchcraft as well as their dissemination and reception, whether geo- 
graphical, cultural or sociopolitical. In addition, centres of resistance or scepticism towards 
belief in the Sabbat and demonic witchcraft would be worth examining, investigating their 
causes and motives. Why were certain regions better able to resist, or even remain imper- 
meable to the attraction of, the most radical conceptions or forms of the Sabbat? Was it 
due to the regions’ political, religious, social, cultural or even economic circumstances? 
Only a detailed analysis of local contexts and the forces at play within them can provide 
an answer. 

As underlined at the beginning of the chapter, the dialogue between historians of magic 
and specialists in the repression of witchcraft should also be intensified. It would be better to 
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equip all scholars with the necessary tools to examine the concept of the magical arts used 
by diverse medieval people (theologians, jurists, judges, defendants, etc.), and get beyond 
scholarly preoccupations with the opposition between popular and learned magic, which 1s 
not always functional in the existing documents. The impact of the condemnations of ritual 
magic in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries on the paranoia that developed during the 
witch-hunt also needs to be assessed. 

An enquiry into the extreme lexical diversity of witchcraft and magic must also be un- 
dertaken, paying attention to particular periods and locations, and particularly noting se- 
mantic developments and shifts. The following episode is revealing of the interest of this 
line of questioning. In 1524, the peasants of the town of Dommartin (Switzerland, Vaud) 
were accused of witchcraft: they were said to have been to the “synagogue” of the devil and 
to have killed beasts and men using an evil ointment. The peasants accused of witchcraft 
called themselves “astrologers” (vocabantur adstrologoz).°° This kind of example draws atten- 
tion to the moving boundary between witchcraft, demonology, magic and astrology, as well 
as their definitions and interpretations by different sections of society. 

With regard to documentation, historians of witchcraft at the end of the Middle Ages 
owe much to Joseph Hansen’s anthology of 1901, entitled Quellen und Untersuchungen zur 
Geschichte des Hexenwahns und der Hexenverfolgungen im Mittelalter. This work remains an essen- 
tial base for scientific research. However, it is now necessary to develop the study of the 
manuscripts and texts which he used, to deepen knowledge of their authors and the con- 
text they were writing in, and to encourage the publication of complete critical editions. 
Hansen’s anthology only included a few extracts of the tracts, which has had a detrimental 
impact on the understanding of the whole texts and gave a biased impression of their 
contents. Throughout the last century, other documents surfaced to complete the corpus, 
particularly those of Italian provenance.°” It would also be worth renewing and enriching 
the available judicial documentation with critical editions of trials for witchcraft, paired, if 
possible, with translations to facilitate a broader public readership.°® Considerable efforts 
have been made in recent decades, but there still is an abundance of judicial material. 
Furthermore, contextual documentation such as accounts, in so far as they have been pre- 
served, should definitely be taken into account: it offers valuable insights into the material 
framework of the witch-hunts and can compensate for the absence of precise evidence 
about interrogation procedures or judicial sentences, in order to measure the extent of 
repression at a local level. By making use of sources that need to be looked at afresh and 
better contextualized, new research could also be further enriched by new avenues of en- 
quiry and gain in precision. 

Finally, the tools of the Digital Humanities can also offer new approaches to these texts and 
data. Digital editions of the sources for witchcraft would particularly favour the interrogation 
of vast corpuses, lexicological inquiry and textual comparisons. Moreover, the creation of 
interactive maps and databases identifying the documentary traces of witchcraft would allow 
us to better comprehend the scale of witch-hunting in diverse areas and over time. 


Notes 


1 Cf especially Michael D. Bailey, Fearful Spirits, Reasoned Follies: The Boundaries of Superstition in Late 
Medieval Europe (Ithaca, NY: Cornell University Press, 2013); Michael D. Bailey, “From Sorcery 
to Witchcraft: Clerical Conceptions of Magic in the Later Middle Ages,” Speculum. A Journal of 
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Cosmology and magic — The angel of Mars 
in the Libro de astromagia* 


Alejandro Garcia Avilés 


The image on the front cover of this book comes from an acephalous manuscript known as L7- 
bro de astromagia (ca. 1280-84) ascribed to the court of Alfonso X the Wise of Castile (1252-84).! 
The angel of Mars stands in the centre of a sphere containing several images of Mars to be 
engraved for the fabrication of talismans, following different sources — especially the Picatrix, as 
declared in the text itself? — but without any mention of the function of the planetary angel.’ 
This angel holds the sphere’s rim with both hands as though to set it spinning. In other cosmo- 
logical images of the time," as well as some cosmological and eschatological images of the early 
Middle Ages,” angels appear around the celestial spheres or holding them. However, the angel 
of Mars in the Libro de astromagia actually seems to give movement to his planetary sphere. This 
image of an angel moving a planetary sphere is exceptional in the context of medieval iconog- 
raphy, but it has deep roots in contemporary ideas. 

Although it is difficult to find philosophical speculation in Alfonso’s work, there is in 
his courtly circle a precious witness to the polemics which this image derives from. John 
Gilles of Zamora was a Franciscan friar educated in Paris who would became the tutor of 
Alfonso’s son, the forthcoming king Sancho IV. In his Natural History, an unfinished encyclo- 
paedic work of a conservative character, Gilles introduces the problem of the motion of the 
planets and discusses the theories of Aristotle (which he dismisses), Averroes and Algazel, 
among others. In this work, he speaks about “what philosophers call immaterial [literally 
‘nude’] intelligences ... and in the Scriptures spirits close to Our Lord, that is, angels”.° 
This expression — “nude” or “separate” intelligences — points to a polemic current in the 
1270s, when Gilles was studying in Paris and soon before Alfonso’s Libro de astromagia was 
written and illustrated.’ The problem of angels as the movers of the planets lay at the heart 
of a heated controversy in Paris at that time which set theologians against one another, with 
some of them attempting to reconcile Aristotelian physics with Christian teachings. 

The debate about whether angels were the motores spherae was at stake in 1271, when the 
Superior of the Dominicans, John of Vercelli, sought the opinions of the most notable the- 
ologians of the order — Albertus Magnus, Thomas Aquinas and Robert Kilwardby — on 
forty-three questions, the first five of which concerned the causes of the movement of the 


* This chapter was written in the course of Projects19905/GERM/15 (Fundacion Séneca) and HAR2015- 
65105-P (MINECO) and has benefited from a MINECO travel grant (PRX17/00242). I’m grateful to Gerhard 
Wolf for the facilities I enjoyed during my stay as his guest in the Kunsthistorisches Institut in Florence. 
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heavens.® The evidence provided by these questions and their answers clearly shows the un- 
ease caused by the new Aristotelian-inspired angel lore, which had led some theologians to 
identify the separate intelligences with the angels of the Christian heavenly hierarchy. While 
his master Albert the Great refuses this identification — as does Kilwardby? — Aquinas states: 


However, in some works translated from the Arabic, the separate substances which 
we call angels are called ‘intelligences,’ and perhaps for this reason, that such sub- 
stances are always actually understanding. But in works translated from the Greek, 
they are called ‘intellects’ or ‘minds.’!° 


As many as twenty-six among the articles in the well-known Condemnations of 1277 by the 
Bishop of Paris, Etienne Tempier, are “Mistakes about the intelligences or angels”.!! The 
text of one of these articles in the Parisian Condemnation of 1277 specifies that the angel 
cannot produce immediate effects, like the movement of a mobile, but needs the mediation of 
a celestial sphere to give movement.'* 

Aristotle had suggested that the celestial movers were intellectual forces, separate from 
matter.'? In his utopian political tract, The Ideal City, the tenth-century Muslim philoso- 
pher Alfarabi adapted this theory of “immaterial intelligences”, but he argued that each 
immaterial intelligence should be associated with a single sphere (not a single movement).!* 
Shortly afterwards, Alfarabi’s idea was discussed by Avicenna in his Metaphysics,! in a sec- 
tion on the number of intelligences responsible for moving the spheres. Avicenna’s discus- 
sion centred upon the two theories outlined, correctly attributing to Aristotle the one which 
ascribed every movement — not each sphere — to a separate intelligence, and contrasting it 
with Alfarabi’s proposal, which, it seems, he preferred in the final analysis.!° This idea be- 
came commonplace in the Islamic world: !” for example, Algazel remarked in his summary 
of Avicenna’s philosophy that “the souls <of the spheres> and the intelligences... are known 
as celestial spiritual angels”.!® It was through translations of Arabic works that Christian 
scholars — and also Jewish ones like Maimonides'* — absorbed Aristotle’s doctrine of celestial 
motors. The Aristotelian origin of the entire theory was never in doubt, and even such a con- 
firmed Platonist as St Bonaventure was able to state confidently that Aristotle was correct 
when he said angels moved the heavenly spheres.?” Thomas Aquinas definitely attributed to 
Avicenna the paternity of the idea that each separate substance corresponds to a planet.”! 

However, the idea was not an entirely new one. Ever since Classical times, theories attributed 
to “the most famous among the Babylonians” had identified the spirits that governed the seven 
planetary spheres as angels and archangels.”” In Hellenism, plausibly under Iranian influence, 
the motion of the supralunar world was attributed to angels. Angels also seem ultimately to 
preside over the movement of the stars in Judeo-Christian apocalyptic texts.?? Nicomachus of 
Gerasa knew the identification of planets with angels, who in his time were often identified with 
daemons.”* Origen, who was familiar with Nicomachus, explains how planetary angels are in- 
termediaries between God and men.”? In the generation after Origen, two of Plotinus’ students, 
Amelius and Porphyry, associate daemons with heavenly bodies. Much later, the identification 
of the cosmic intelligences as angels is said to have been introduced by John of Damascus.”° Au- 
thors like Theodore of Mopsuestia, and following him Cosmas Indicopleustes, described angels 
as movers of the celestial bodies.?’ Even St Augustine admitted he was unsure whether or not 
to ascribe the sun, the moon and other heavenly bodies to the realm of the angelic, but John 
Philoponus rejected any notion that the celestial spheres were set in motion by angels”? and ridi- 
culed the idea of the “followers of Theodore,” asking whether the angels are pushing the planets, 
pulling them or carrying them on their shoulders.”? 
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The involvement of angels in the movement of the spheres was an issue which does not 
appear to have preoccupied very many early scholastic thinkers;>? however, Dominicus 
Gundissalinus, probably alluding to Avicenna and Algazel, used the term “angels” for the 
intelligences that move the spheres.*! By the mid-thirteenth century, the idea was familiar 
to Michael Scot, who linked each planet with the name of its guiding angel,*” and we find 
spirits ruling over each of the revolving spheres of the planets in the Liber de essentia spirituum, 
a work known in the thirteenth century. For example, those of Mercury and the Moon 
are described as “the turners of the sphere of Mercury” and “the rotators of the orb of the 
Moon”.*? By the end of the thirteenth century, the theory that the planetary spheres were 
moved by angels had become part of the common intellectual property of the late Middle 
Ages. As Dante wrote succinctly in his Convivio: “the movers of the heavens are substances 
independent of matter, that is, they are Intelligences, popularly known as Angels”.°4 

The Alfonsine miniatures in the Lzbvo de astromagia are the clearest visual renderings of this 
theory. However, it was not the first time that a similar idea had found visual expression, as 
we learn from some Byzantine manuscripts illustrating Book IX of Christian Topography which 
are copies of late antique exemplars, where angels appear as movers of the celestial spheres, 
although in a very different visual rendering: the circle of stars contains twelve cOMpananents, 
each holding one angel (in the Sinai manuscript) or two (in the Vatican manuscript).°? Sum- 
marizing Christian Topography, Photius points out among Kosmas’s views that: “all the stars, 
with the help of the angels, are kept in motion”.°° Some other manuscripts associa angels 
with the planetary spheres, as in the fifteenth-century Coétivy Book of Hours,”” but there are 
only a few examples where the angels are seen explicitly as celestial movers. In a diagram of 
the spheres in several manuscripts of the fourteenth-century Breviari damor by Matfré Ermen- 
gaud, one angel on each side seems to give movement to the spheres of the planets.?® More 
explicitly, in another image usual in some manuscripts of this work, an angel ea on either 
side of the sphere of the universe, each turning a handle to rotate it on its axis.°? A similar 
image including two angels rotating the axzs mundi can be found in a mid-fourteenth-century 
manuscript of Bartholomeus Anglicus, De proprietatibus rerum (see Figure 35.1).'° 

The theory of angels as motors of the planets would survive for centuries.’’ It appears, 
for example, in the Book of Angels preserved in a fifteenth-century manuscript,"” with images 
illustrating more or less related theories. Angels are shown moving the sphere of the entire 
universe in a fifteenth-century woodcut where, in a variant on the iconography associated 
with the Wheel of Fortune, an angel uses a handle to make the world spin on its axis, while the 
planets cling to its surface.*? A somewhat related image appears on a contemporary Flemish 
tapestry now in the Musco de Santa Cruz at Toledo (Spain).’* It differs, however, in one strik- 
ing respect: the angel that turns the handle does not move a globe, but an astrolabe. 

In the Italian Renaissance, the idea of angels as motors of the heavenly spheres received 
full oedh. For example, Ludovico Lazzarelli declared that oo star has its own proper 
mover”, which was illustrated by an angel holding the world,*? and when at the beginning 
of the sateunth century the Christian cabalist Johannes Reuchlin wrote his De arte cabbalis- 
tica he explained that 


The philosophers, and first among them the peripatetics, proved this, since every ce- 
lestial sphere has besides its own essential form an intelligence next to it that moves 
it in orbit. That intelligence is called an angel because it has been sent for this duty. 
It has will and understanding, and in them fulfils the order of the Creator, like a 


power medium between God and nature.*° 
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Figure 35.1 Angels rotating the universe from a French translation of Bartholomeus Anglicus, 
Bibliothéque Sainte-Genevieve, Paris, MS 1029, f. 108. 


At about the same time, Raphael’s drawings for the Chigi Chapel in Santa Maria del Popolo 
(Rome) were being transferred into mosaics (see Figure 35.2).*7 

This is perhaps the most familiar image associating the angels and the planets: the dome 
Raphael designed for Agostino Chigi in the Roman church of Santa Maria del Popolo, 
which — probably by means of Dante’s Convivium*® — reveals how medieval ideas, thought 
to be grounded in Aristotelian physics, were slotted into the framework of Christian cos- 
mology. In the centre of this scheme is God, characterized with a theatrical gesture as 
the Aristotelian “Prime Mover”, to whose will the planet-guiding angels bend themselves, 
directing the planets according to divine instruction. This is shown, for example, by the an- 
gel in charge of Mars, who we can see in Figure 35.3 in Pietro Facchetti’s sixteenth-century 
painting after Raphael’s drawing.*? 
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Figure 35.3 Pietro Facchetti (after Raphael’s drawings for the Chigi Capel), the angel of Mars guiding 
his planet. Museo Nacional del Prado. 
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In sum, the images of Alfonso X’s Libro de astromagia representing the angel of Mars 
revolving the sphere of his planet are rooted in ancient thought through Arabic interme- 
diaries. A main principle of Aristotle’s Physics was that any movement has its mover. The 
movement par excellence was imprinted to the universe by the Prime Mover in the moment of 
Creation, and in the Middle Ages the Prime Mover would be identified as God. This can 
be seen in visual terms, for example, in a thirteenth-century manuscript of Aristotle’s Physics 
with comments by Averroes,’? where God gives movement to the sphere of the World il- 
lustrating the incipit “Omne quod movetur ab alio movetur”.°! Even more visually explicit 
is the opening miniature of an Aristoteles latinus now in Seville, where God imprints its first 
movement to the universe.”” 

The relationship between planets and angels has its roots in Antiquity, but the attri- 
bution of an angelic mover for each planetary sphere was specified by Arabic authors, 
notably Alfarabi and Avicenna. In a moment when the discussion on the celestial mov- 
ers was at his height after the Parisian Condemnations of 1277, Alfonso X, following his 
Arabic sources, advocated in visual terms the idea that each planetary sphere 1s moved 
by its angel. The images in the Libro de astromagia are exceptional: although several me- 
dieval images seem to relate angels to the movements of the cosmos, there is no other 
visual rendering of the idea of angels as movers of the planetary spheres as explicit as 
this one until the sixteenth century, when we find a decoration showing an angel guid- 
ing each planet after designs by Raphael. In the dome covering the Capella Chigi in 
Santa Maria del Popolo, God appears theatrically as the First Mover surrounded by 
angels, and forming a ring below, the planets and the sphere of the fixed stars, each 
guided by an angel. In the case of Mars, following the Roman iconography of the god, 
he appears as a warrior, and the angel holds his hand, guiding his movements. While 
Raphael’s iconography at the Chigi Chapel has been usually interpreted as a mere 
echo of Dante’s cosmology, the medieval prehistory of the subject seems to be far more 
complex. 
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